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THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


THE BOOKS OF KINGS. 


I. Name.—The name of this work is obviously taken from 
the contents, which contain a history of the theocracy under the 
kings from Solomon till the downfall of Judah, when the people 
were carried away into captivity. Though now divided into two 
books, the work was originally one. It was separated in the 
Septuagint version, where it is numbered as the third and.fourth 
of the kingdoms. From the Greek translation, the division 
passed into the Latin version; and Daniel Bomberg first ap- 

lied it to the Hebrew Bible, so that ordinary editions of the 
fatter exhibit it now. The proper Hebrew title of the undivided 
work BD'S99 “AD book of Kings, should not have been touched 
or moditied. The following is o summary of the contents. 

II. Conrents.—In the first chapter we have an account of 
the old age of David, and of the measures taken by Adonijah, 
his fourth and eldest surviving son, in concert with Joab and 
Abiathar the priest, to secure his succession tothe throne. This 
son made a sacrifice-feast at the rock of Zoheleth, in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, to which he invited all his brethren and all the 
courtiers except Solomon, Nathan, Benaiah, and others attached 
to the young prince (i. 1-10). By the advice of Nathan,’ Bath- 
sheba went to the king, and, reminding him of a promise he had 
made to her with an oath that Solomon should be his successor, 
informed him that Adonijah had already laid claim to the 
throne; and that she, with her son, should be in danger as soon 
as the king died. According to arrangement, Nathan came in 
and seconded her requcst, addressing David as if he had authorised 
what Adonijah was doing at the feast, and gently blaming him 
for not telling his faithful counsellor. Then Bathshebs was 
called, to whom the monarch renewed his oath, and gave direc- 
tion for the immediate inauguration of the young prince at 
Gihon (11-40). When Adonijah and his guests heard of this 
transaction, they were afraid and dispersed. Adonijah himself 
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took refuge in the tabernacle ; but being reassured by a message 
from Solomon, he presented himself before the young king, did 
homage to him, and was dismissed (41-53). 

The second chapter commences with an account of David’s 
last words to Solomon, and his death after a reign of forty 
years. This dying charge related to the young king’s faithful 
observance of the divine laws; to Joab, whose ‘ hoar head he 
was not to let go down to the grave in peace ;’ to the sons of 
Barzillai, the Gileadite ; to Shimei, whom he was to hold guilty 
for his insulting conduct, and to bring down his hoary head to 
the grave with blood (1-11). After this Adonijah made interest 
with Bathsheba to ask for him, from her son, Abishag the maid, 
who had cherished the old king in marriage. The petition was 
presented in due form, but was refused; and being construed 
as an indication of a fresh design on the throne, the king 
erdered him to be put to death. In pursuance of the same 
vindictive measures reeommended by David before his death, 
Abiathar was deprived of the priesthood, and banished to An- 
athoth. His life was. spared because he had borne the ark 
before.David, and sympathised in David’s afflictions. On hear- 
ing of this, Joab took refuge in the sanctuary; but that did not 
save him, for Benaiah was ordered to go thither and slay him, 
which he did accordingly. Benaiah was put in the post of 
Joab; and Zadok in that of Abiathar. Shimei was sent for by 
the king to Jerusalem, ordered to build an house there, and 
never to leave the place on the peril of his life. But at the end 
of three years he went to Gath in pursuit of two slaves. When 
he had returned with them to Jerusalem the king sent for him, 
reminded him of what he had done to David, and ordered him 
to be slain (12-46). 

The third chapter describes Solomon’s marriage to the daughter 
of the king of Egypt; and how he and the people sacrificed in 
high places, which was contrary to the law. The chief high 
place was Gibeon, where God appeared to him in a dream, and 
promised to give him not only wisdom in answer to his petition, 
but also riches and honour. Returning to Jerusalem, he offered 
sacrifice before the ark of the covenant, and made a feast to all 
his servants (1-15). Immediately after, he gave a proof of his 
wisdom in as the real mother of a child; so that his 
fame was spread abroad (16-28). 

The fourth chapter commences with a list of his principal 
officers m different departments (1-6). This is followed b 
another, in which it is said that he had twelve officers over all 
Israel to furnish supplies for the royal household, each a month 
in the year. Their names and districts are also specified (7-19). 
We have next a description of the peace, prosperity, and extent 
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of his kingdom; of the daily provision of his household, his 
atables and horses (20-28). far different sources were used 
in this chapter ; which will account for the irregular order of its 
contents, as well as the differences between analogous parti- 
culars. Solomon’s great wisdom and knowledge are next des- 
cribed (29-34). After Hiram had sent to congratulate him, the 
latter made known his purpose to build a temple for the na- 
tional worship, and requested a supply of timber from Lebanon. 
The application was favourably entertained. Tyrian workmen 
were to cut down and convey cedar and timber, which was to be 
delivered at some convenient port ; in return for which supplies 
of corn and oil were to be furnished to Hiram yearly (v. 1-12). 
Solomon himeelf raised a levy of 30,000 men, whom he sent to 
Lebanon ; 10,000 a month in rotation. Besides these, who seem 
to have been free Israelites, he had 70,000 that bare burdens, 
and 80,000 hewers of stone ; the whole being directed by 3,300 
overseers (13-18). 

The sixth chapter commences with a description of the build- 
ing of the connie which was begun 480 years after the exodus 
from Egypt. The model of the structure was the tabernacle 
constructed by Moses. The extreme length, exclusive of the 
base, which projected on all sides 74 fect, and the entrance 
steps was about 150 feet ; the extreme breadth 78 feet; and the 
greatest height, including the breastwork, 51 feet. As the pro- 
yecting base was 9 feet high, the extreme height was 60 feet. 

he porch or hall before the temple proper was 30 feet in 
length (breadth), corresponding to the breath of the house, and 
15 feet in breadth (length). Its height was the same as that of 
the main edifice, viz., 45 feet. After grving these dimensions 
of the chief parts of the building, the writer states how light and 
air were admitted (vi. 1-4). Against the outer walls were three 
stories of chambers, the lowest chamber 73 feet broad, the 
second 9, and the third 103; the projections leaving space for 
rests for the timbers of the inner apartments. From the second 
chamber the third was reached by winding stairs within. Their 
external height was 27 feet, leaving room above for the win- 
dows. ‘The stones of the edifice were prepared before being 
brought ; so that there was no sound heard of hammer, axe, or 
tool. The holy of holics was a square, each side 35 feet. The 
holy place was a parallelogram, 60 fect long and 30 broad. 
The floor was laid with planks of fir. The walls were cased 
with cedar, and the beams were of the same wood, all highly 
carved and ornamented. Most of the walls too, as well as the 
furniture, were overlaid with gold. Doors of olive wood and fir 
separated the holy from the most holy place. The whole was 
finished in the space of seven and a half years (5-38). 
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The seventh chapter relates to the building of Solomon’s 
» which occupied thirteen years. This edifice was, in one 
view of it, broader and longer than the temple; the length being 
150 feet, the breadth 75, and the height 45. It consisted of three 
stories, on four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams on the 
pillars. The foundations and walls of the palace were of hewn 
stones of large size ; and the whole was surrounded with a colon- 
nade, consisting of three rows of stone pillars, and one of cedar 
beams (vii. 1-12). Hiram, a skilful worker in brass from Tyre, 
came to superintend additional portions of the temple building. 
For the porch of the temple were made two brazen pillars, 27 
feet high, including the shafts and capitals (13-22). The brazen 
sea was also made, 7.¢., a large circular vessel, 7} fect high with 
its pedestal, and 15 in diameter. It stood upon 12 sculptured 
oxen, 3 fronting each quarter of the compass; and held 2,000 
baths, or 15,000 gallons. In addition to this large laver, 10 
brazen stands or bascs were made, on which were set 10 lavers, 
each holding 40 baths or 300 gallons. ‘The bases were adorned 
with sculptured lions, oxen, cherubim, and palm trees, and each 
was on four brazen wheels. These bases with their lavers stood 
five in a row on the two sides of the temple; while the brazen 
sea was on the south side towards the cast. Smaller brazen 
vessels are specified as having been made by Iliram. This is 
followed by a recapitulation of all he had fabricated, and a con- 
cluding remark upon the place they were cast in (23-47). 
Other articles belonging to the temple were made of gold; and 
it is stated that Solomon brought all the silver and gold be- 
queathed by his father and not used, depositing it among the 
treasures of the sacred house (48-51). 

The eighth chapter describes the dedication of the temple. 
Solomon assembled all the leading men of the tribes at Jeru- 
salem; in whose presence the priests carried the ark of the 
covenant into the holy of holics. Nothing was in it but the 
two tables of stone which Moses put there at Horeb. When 
the priests had left the holy place, the cloud filled the house, so 
that they could not stand to minister because of the cloud (viii. 
1-11). After Solomon had said that he built a settled habita- 
tion for Jehovah to dwell in, in the thick darkness, he turned 
about to the congregation and spoke while they stood, first con- 
gratulating the people on the completion of such a work (14-21), 
then offering up a dedicalion-prayer (22-53), and lastly, pro- 
nouncing a closing benediction, wish, and admonition (54-61). 
The solemnities were concluded with a sacrifice of peace-offer- 
ings, and a great feast lasting double the usual time of a 
tabernacle feast, viz., fourteen days (62-66). 

After this great work was completed, the Lord appeared again 
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to Solomon in a dream, assuring him that his prayer had been 
accepted, and that the temple had been hallowed with the divine 

resence. He promised to prosper him and establish his throne 
or ever, as long as he would keep his statutes; but if he or his 
children should turn aside after other gods, Israel should be cut 
off from the land, and the house desecrated (ix. 1-9). Various 
notices supplementing the account of Solomon’s buildings are 
subjoined. In acknowledgment of the services rendered b 
Hiram, Solomon had given him twenty cities in Galilee, wit 
which he was dissatisfied, though he gave the king of Palestine, 
one hundred and twenty talents of gold. When the latter was 
building both at Jerusalem and elsewhere, the remaining Ca- 
naanites were his bond servants, but the Israclites were honour- 
able servants (10-23) Solomon transferred his Egyptian spouse 
from the city of David to the house built for her. He made a 
navy of ships in Ezion-gaber at the head of the Red Sea, which, 
with Hiram’s skilful seamen, sailed to Ophir, and brought thence 
420 talents of gold. It is said that he offered sacrifices three 
times a year in the temple he had built, ¢.c., at the three great 
festivals, as we learn from Chronicles. The clause “and he 
burnt incense upon the altar that was before the Lord,” inti- 
mating that besides sacrificing on the altar of burnt offering, he 
presented incense on the altar of incense, contains some mistake 
(24-28). 

The fame of Solomon being spread abroad, the queen of Sheba 
in Arabia-Felix came with a great train and very costly presents 
to Jerusalem. Ter expectations were more than realised by all 
that she witnessed of the wisdom and magnificence of the 
monarch ; and she departed blessing the J.ord his God who had 
established him on the throne of Isracl. It is said that she 
gave him 120 talents of gold, with a great store of spices and 
precious stones (x. 1-10). The navy of Hiram not only brought 
gold from Ophir, but almug trees and precious stones. Of the 
ormer material Solomon caused pillars for his palace and the 
temple to be made, as well as harps and psalteries for musicians. 
His annual receipt, arising from direct taxes paid by the Israel- 
ites, was 666 talents of gold—a sum incredibly large for the 
population of the country, besides what he received from im- 
posts on merchandise and tributary princes. He made 200 
targets of beaten gold of 200 shekels each, and 300 smaller 
shields, each consisting of three pounds of the same metal, for 
his body-guard. His throne was of ivory overlaid with gold. 
The throne had six steps. Two sculptured lions stood one on 
each side of it, and two on each of the steps. All the drinking 
vessels of his house were of pure gold, Once in three years 
came the Tarshish navy from Ophir or India, bringing gold and 
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ailver, ivory, apes, and peacocks. Every visitor brought his 
nt. Horses, chariots, and linen-yarn were brought from 
Bypt (11-29). 
he eleventh chapter states that Solomon was captivated by 
many foreign women, so that he had 700 wives, princesses, and 
800 concubines, who in his old age turned away his heart after 
other gods, to whom he sacrificed and burnt incense. For such 
apostasy the Lord threatened him, saying that He should rend 
the kingdom from him and give it to another. But for David’s 
sake the punishment was suspended till the days of his son, with 
whom only one tribe was to remain (xi. 1-13). Adversaries 
now disturbed him, Hadad, Rezon, and Jeroboam. A _ short 
account of Hadad’s history is given. Rezon was a Syrian who 
became captain of a band, and assumed the sovereignty of 
Damascus. Jeroboam, of the tribe of Ephraim, had been ap- 
pointed over the Ephraimites during the buildings at Jerusalem. 
Ahijah the prophet being clothed with a new garment met 
Jeroboam outside Jerusalem, and tore his new garment in twelve 
poe announcing to him that ten tribes should be given to 
im after Solomon’s death, on account of the idolatries of the 
king and people. The king coming to the knowledge of the de- 
sign of Jeroboam, sought to kill him ; but he fled into Egypt and 
remained there till Solomon’s death. After reigning forty years, 
Solomon died, and was succeeded by his son Rehoboam (14-43). 
The twelfth chapter relates to the revolt of the ten tribes from 
Rehoboam. The people, or at least a number of them, sent for 
Jeroboam from Egypt, and when he came to Shechem where 
Rehoboam was to be crowned, he asked on their behalf some 
relief from the heavy burden imposed. But Rehoboam followed 
the advice of his young companions, and refused to redress any 
of the public grievances; in consequence of which ten tribes 
revolted, killed Adoram who collected the tribute, and made 
Jeroboam their king. Rehoboam raised a large army for the 
purpose of crushing the insurrection, but was prevented from 
roceeding farther by Shemaiah the prophet (1-24). The resi- 
ence of Jeroboam was at Shechem, and also Penuel which he 
rebuilt ; the latter beyond the Jordan south-east of the mouth 
of the Jabbok. Afraid of the allegiance of his subjects should 
they go to sacrifice at Jerusalem, he provided for an independent 
worship by setting up two golden calves in Bethel and Dan; and 
made priests of the lowest of the people who were not of the 
Levites (25-34). As Jeroboam was ministering at his altar in 
Bethel, a prophet came out of Judah and Sroclained that upon 
the altar, Josiah, a descendant of David, should at a future time 
offer its priests and burn their bones ; ee his commission 
by declaring that the altar should immediately be broken and 
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the ashes on it scattered. The uplifted hand of the angry 
king ordering him to be seized was immediately withered, but 
restored at the intercession of the prophet. The prophet refused 
the king’s hospitality and present, and otarned by a different 
way from that by which he had come (xiii. 1-10). An old pro- 

het at Bethel hearing from his sons of what had happened, 
hastened after the stranger and persuaded him to return with 
him for refreshment, under the false representation of receiving 
directions from an angel to that effect. While they were at 
table a divine message came to the host, who inforined the other 
that because he had disobeyed the Lord’s command he should 
not be buried in the sepulchre of his fathers. In accordance 
with this a lion met him by the way and slew him. The old 
prophet went to the place where his body was lying in the way, 
with the ass and the lion both standing by, brought it back and 
buried it in his own sepulchre, declaring to his children that the 
prophecy uttered by the man of God against Jeroboam should 
surely come to pass. But the king obstinately persisted in his 
idolatrous conduct (11-33). When Abijah, Jeroboam’s son, was 
sick, the king of Israel sent his wife disguised to the prophet 
Abijah at Shiloh, with presents. The latter, forewarned by 
God, recognised her, and sent back a message to her husband, 
to the effect that his evil courses should be signally punished ; 
that his male posterity should die dishonourably, and the child 
ut present ill should expire at the very moment the mother re- 
turned. He alone of all Jeroboam’s seed should come to the 
grave. All this happened as foretold. After a reign of twenty- 
two years the first king of Israel died, and was succeeded by 
his son Nadab (xiv. 1-20). 

The narrative now passes to Rehoboam, who according to 
the text began to reign when he was forty-one years of age, 
and reigned seventeen years. The people of his kingdom 
during his administration were defiled with idolatry and gross 
immorality. In his fifth year, Shishak king of Egypt came 
and plundered Jerusalem, carrying away the treasures of the 
temple and palace. He was succeeded by his son Abijam 
(21-31), whose conduct resembled his father’s, since he followed 
the same idolatrous practices. He and Jeroboam were con- 
tantly at war (xv. 1-8). His son Asa succeeded him and 
reigned forty-one years, who did what was right, removing 
all the idols and Sodomites out of the land, and even deposing 
from her rank the queen mother, because she had set up an 
abominable idol in a grove (9-15). There was war between Asa 
and Baasha king of Israel all ther days. The latter built Ramah 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, in order to stop the commu- 
nication between the two kingdoms. In opposition to him Asa 
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made an alliance with Benhadad king of Syria, to whom he 
sent a message to Damascus with rich presents belonging to the 
temple and palace. The Syrian therefore attacked the northern 
parts of Israel, compelling Baasha to abandon Ramah. Asa 
pulled it down, and built of the materials Geba and Mizpah. 
After his death, Jehoshaphat his son became king (16-24). 
The history now reverts to the kings of Israel contemporary 
with Asa, speaking first of Nadab son of Jeroboam, who after 
a wicked reign of two years, was cut off by Baasha, who reigned 
in his stead. Baasha proceeded to extirpate every branch of the 
royal house, because of Jeroboam’s sins, as the prophet had 
announced ; and walked in the ways of his predecessors. Jehu 
prophesied against him, announcing that his posterity should be 
wholly cut off. After reigning twenty-four years he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Elah, who reigned no more than two years 
because Zimri killed him at a banquet. As soon as the latter 
began to reign, he slew all the family of his predecessor, 
according to the prophecy of Jehu. But when the Israelite 
army which was besieging Gibbethon heard of Zimri’s usur- 
pation, they made Omri their king, marched against Tirzah, 
laid siege to it, and took it. Zimri, despairing of holding out 
any longer in the citadel, set fire to the royal palace and 
perished in the flames. The army were divided into two parties, 
some following Tibni, others Omri. The former being slain, 
the latter continucd to reign ten years. It was he that bought 
the hill Samaria, and built a city on it, where he established the 
capital of the northern kingdom. His character was like that 
of his predecessors. He was succeeded by Ahab his son, who 
did more evil than his predccessors ; for he married Jezebel a 
Sidonian, worshipped Baal, and built a temple in Samaria for 
the idol-god. He made an image of Astarte also (xv. 25-xvi. 34). 

The seventeeth chapter introduces to the reader Elijah the 
Tishbite, of the inhabitants of Gilead, who must have been 
previously exercising his prophetic ministry. He said to Ahab 
that there should neither be dew nor rain but as he himself 
should order it.. The prophet was then directed to hide by the 
brook Cherith on the east of Jordan, where the ravens were 
commanded to bring him flesh. By reason of the long drought 
the brook dried up, he could stay there no longer, and was 
divinely ordered to repair to Zarephath, a city between Tyre 
and Sidon, where a widow woman would sustain him. When 
he approached the city gate the widow was gathering sticks; 
and he begged of her a drink of water and a morsel of bread. 
She replied that she had no more than a handful of meal and a 
little oil, and that she was gathering the sticks to dress these for 
& last meal for herself and only son, before they should die of 
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hunger. The prophet ordered her to prepare him a cake first, 
and then to make more for herself and son, assuring her that 
her little stock should last as long as the drought. All this 
came to pass (xvii. 1-16). The son of his hostess sickened and 
died. She charged Elijah with being the cause of his death. 
But he restored him alive to his mother (17-24). In the third 

ear of the famine, Elijah was divinely instructed to return to 
Tarael and present himself before Ahab. On his way he met 
Obadiah, steward of the royal house, who, when Jezebel sought 
to destroy all the prophets, took a hundred and hid them in two 
caves, where he fed them with bread and water; and was now 
sent to look for water for the horses and mules. Elijah bade 
him tell the king of his presence. But Obadiah was afraid 
that should he depart on such an errand, Elijah would go away 
somewhere, so that the monarch not finding him would slay the 
messenger. The prophet however assured him of his intention 
to see the king; and when the two met, Ahab accused him of 
causing the drought, while Elijah imputed it to the sins of the 
monarch in following Baalim, and challenged the king to put to 
a public proof the rightful sovereignty of Jehovah or Baal. 
The prophets of Baal, 450 in number, and the prophets of 
Astarte 400 in number, were accordingly gathered together 
at mount Carmel. All the people were present. Elijah pro- 
posed that the idolatrous priests should give two bullocks, 
choosing one for themselves, cutting it in pieces and laying 
it on wood with no fire under; while he should dress the 
other and dispose of it in the same manner. The god answering 
by fire should be recognized as the national god. In vain did 
they call upon their god from morning till noon. Elijah 
mocked them with derisive language, and they became greatly 
enraged, cutting themselves with knives and lancets, as was 
their custom. Till the time of evening sacrifice they continued 
their efforts to extort the required sign. Elijah next invited all 
the people to approach that they might the better see and 
hear what was to take place; then he repaired an altar that had 
been broken down, with twelve stones according to the number 
of the tribes; made a trench about it, adjusted the wood, cut 
up the bullock, and laid it on the wood, poured much water 
upon it which ran and filled the trench, waited for the hour of 
evening sacrifice, and prayed to God. The answer was im- 
mediately given by a fire which consumed all, and dried up 
even the water. The people prostrated themselves to the earth 
and acknowledged Jehovah to be God. Elijah cried out that 
the prophets sbould not escape; and they were immediately 
taken to the brook Kishon and slain. Turning to the king he 
‘ade him eat and drink forthwith, because abundance of rain 
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was coming. He himself went up to the top of Carmel, cast 
himself down upon the earth, and sent his servant seven times 
to look at the western sky. At the seventh time he was in- 
formed that a little cloud rose up out of the sea. Ahab was 
therefore urged to depart lest the floods should detain him. But 
a great storm arose amid which the king rode to Jezreel; the 

rophet running before him all the way (xviii. 1-46). When 
venebel heard of what had been done to her prophets, she sent 
a threatening message to Elijah, which led him to fice to Beer- 
sheba, where he left his servant and went a day’s journey into 
the wilderness of Paoran. -Here, seated under a juniper-tree, he 
pieye that he might die. But an angel touched him in sleep, 
idding him arise and eat. When he looked there was a cake 
baken on the coals, and a crusc of water at his head, of which 
he partook and laid him down again. Aroused a second time in 
the same manner and for the same purpose, he travelled in the 
strength of the food forty days and torty nights to Horeb, where 
he lodged in a cave. There the word of the Lord came to him 
and inquired his business. He answered that he was the only 
survivor of all the prophets, and that his life was sought after 
by the idolaters of Israel. Being ordered to stand upon the 
mount, he witnessed a furious storm, an earthquake, and a fire ; 
but Jehovah was not in them. After them a still, small voice 
was heard, before which he veiled his face, and God asked him 
his business there ; to which question he gave the same answer 
as before. He was ordered to go to the wilderness of Damascus 
to anoint Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha. Whoever should escape 
the sword of Hazael was to fall by that of Jehu; and he that 
escaped from Jehu, was to, be slain by Elisha. Seven thousand 
true worshippers were still left in the land. Departing from 
Horeb, he met with Elisha plowing. Eleven oxen with ploughs 
were before him, and his was the twelfth; so that he was 
a considerable land-owner and could follow Elijah with diffi- 
culty. The latter cast his prophetic mantle upon him and 
passed by. Elisha asked permission to bid his parents farewell, 
which was granted; but at the same time he was reminded of 
the high significance of the symbolical transaction which had 
just taken place. He took the pair of oxen he had been plough- 
ing with, offered them for a thank-offering, feasted his friends 
on the flesh, and went with Elijah (xix. 1-21). 

Benhadad not content with the promise of Ahab to give u 
to him his silver, gold, wives and children, wished to searc 
the palaces both of himself and his officers for the purpose 
of emptying them of their valuable contents. Both elders and 
citizens advised Ahab to refuse; and a prophet assured him 
of victory by a very small and feeble band. Benhadad was 
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therefore attacked at noon, the Syrian army was utterly de- 
feated, and the king himself escaped on horseback (xx. 1-21). 
Ahab was told that the king of Syria would come against him 
early the following year. Accordingly the Syrians, with an 
army as large as before, commanded by captains instead of the 
kings who were subject to him, went up to Aphek in Jezreel, 
determined to hazard the fortune of war in the plains, not 
in a hilly country to which the late defeat was attributed. 
A prophet again promised Ahab the victory, and accordingly 
100,000 footmen were slain by the Israelites. The rest fled 
into the city, where a wall fell and overwhelmed 27,000.° 
A suppliant message was sent from the place where Benhadad 
was shut up, requesting that his life might be spared. This 
Ahab readily complied with, and a friendly covenant was con- 
cluded between the monarchs (22-34). By means of a para- 
bolic transaction a prophet causes Ahab to condemn _ himself 
for sparing Benhadad, and denounces the divine judgment 
gas) him. He returns in a melancholy mood to Samaria 
(35-48). 

The twenty-first chapter records a gross act of injustice com- 
mitted by Ahab at the instigation of his wife. Naboth had a 
vineyard close to the royal palace at Jezreel, which the king 
wished to buy for a gurden but the owner refused to sell. 
Seeing her husband sad, Jezebel on learning the cause under- 
took to get possession of the vineyard. She.wrote letters in the 
king’s name and with his seal to the chief men of Naboth’s city, 
ordering them to proclaim a fast and suborn false witnesses 
against Naboth, accusing him of blasphemy and treason. All 
this was done, and he was stoned to death. Ahab immediately 
took possession of the coveted property (1-16). Elijah, com- 
missioned by God, came to denounce the divine judgments 
against him and Jezebel. The wicked king terrified by such 
warnings humbled himself and put on the usual habit of deep 
mourning, on which the prophet deferred the threatened mis- 
fortunes till the time of his son (17-29). In the third year 
of peace between Syria and Israel, Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
on a visit to Ahab was induced by the latter to join him in an 
attempt to recover Ramoth-gilead unjustly retained by Ben- 
hadad. At ‘the suggestion of Jehoshaphat, the king of Israel 
gathered the prophets, 400 in number, together, to ask them 
Ay ae the propriety of going up against Ramoth-gilead. 

promised success. Distrustful because of their complete 
unanimity, Jehoshaphat asked if there was not another prophet, 
and was informed of Micaiah, son of Imlah, whom Ahab dis- 
liked because he always prophesied evil. Accordingly he was 
sent for; and in the meantime Zedekiah, one of the prophets, 
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made horns of iron to symbolise the defeat of the Syrians, 
while all the prophets encouraged Ahab to go to battle. When 
Micaiah was brought before the king, he at first repeated the 
encouragement given by the other prophets; but Ahab per- 
ceiving that he was not in earnest, adjured him to speak nothing 
but truth. Accordingly he said he had seen in a vision all 
Israel scattered over the hills like sheep without a shepherd, 
and the Lord said, They have no master, let them return to 
their homes. He added further, that he had seen Jehovah 
sitting on His throne, and all the host of heaven standing by 
- Him; and when He asked who should persuade Ahab to go up 
and fall at Ramoth-gilead, a spirit came forth and undertook to 
do it by becoming a lying spirit in the mouth of all the pro- 
phets. Zedekiah smote Micaiah on the cheek, inquiring which 
way the lying spirit had gone from him to prompt his and 
his associates’ reprover; to whom Micaiah answered that he 
should know in the day of his hiding for fear of the enemy. 
Ahab ordered the prophet who had thus announced evil to be 
put in close confinement and fed on bread and water. The war 
was commenced, the king of Israel having gone in disguise, 
while Jehoshaphat put on his royal robes. The captains of the 
chariots of the enemy, mistaking the latter for Ahab, attacked 
him ; but he cried for help to his followers and was saved. The 
king of Israel having been mortally wounded by the chance 
shot of an archer, ordered his charioteer to drive him from the 
field: he died in the evening, and was buried at Samaria. 
When his bloody chariot was washed in the pool close by 
Samaria, the dogs licked his blood, fulfilling Elijah’s prophecy, 
according to the writer (xxii. 1-38), The thirty-ninth and 
fortieth verses are a continuation of xvi. 34, after which the 
history proceeds to narrate Jehoshaphat’s actions. He walked 
in the steps of his father, and did what was right in the sight of 
the Lord (41-45). Verses 46-50 are an appendix, in which it 
is said there was no proper king in Edom, but a deputy ap- 
pointed by Jehoshaphat. Jehoshaphat projected an expedition 
of ships to go to Ophir, but it was rendered fruitless by a storm. 
Ahaziah proposed a new expedition, with some of his subjects to 
accompany it who were acquainted with the sea; but Jehosha- 
phat declined the alliance. Ahaziah was son of Ahab, whose 
reign lasted but two years. Like his parents, he was addicted 
to idolatrous practices, and wrought evil in the sight of the 
Lord (51-53). At this place the first book terminates, impro- 
perly separating the connected section xxii. 51-2 Kings i. 18. 
After the death of Ahab, the Moabites rebelled against Israel. 
Ahaziah, having fallen down through a window in his palace, 
was sick, and sent messengers to consult the oracle of Baal at 
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Ekron whether he should recover. Elijah was divinely com- 
manded to set out from Carmel and meet them. He reproved 
them for not consulting the God of Israel, and declared that the 
king should die. When the messengers returned and reported 
that they had encountered a traveller who sent them back with 
the announcement that the wound was mortal, he asked them 
respecting his appearance, and discovered that it was Elijah 
(2 Kings 1. 1-8). The king despatched a party of fifty men to 
apprehend him as he sat on the top of a hill; but he commanded 
fire from heaven and destroyed them. A second party of fifty 
shared the same fate. The captain of the third fifty, fearing the 
death of his predecessors, fell on his knees before the prophet 
and begged his life. By direction of the angel of Jehovah, 
Elijah went with him to the royal presence, and repeated what 
he had before announced to the messengers. So Ahaziah died, 
and was succeeded by his brother Jehoram (9-18). 

The second chapter contains the close of Elijah’s earthly life. 
Departing from Gilgal, not the Gilgal lying between Jericho 
and Jordan, but the Gilgal spoken of in Judg. in. 9 (four miles 
from Shilo, and rather more from Bethel, now Jiljiliah), he told 
Elisha to remain behind, for the Lord had sent him to Bethel ; 
but he would not leave his master. At Bethel, the sons of the 
prophets told lisha that God was about to take away Elijah, to 
whom he replied that he knew it. The faithful servant refused 
again to leave his master, and both went together to Jericho, 
where the sons of the prophets addressed Elisha as their brethren 
at Bethel had done, and received the same answer. Refusing a 
third time to remain behind, Elisha went with Elijah to the 
Jordan, where fifty of the sons of the prophets went to see afar 
off how the two would cross the river. Elijah smote the waters 
with his mantle and they separated, allowing himself and 
attendant to go over on dry land. Elisha being permitted to 
make a parting request, asked for a double portion of Elijah’s 
spirit, and was told it should be granted provided he should be 
counted worthy of secing him caught away. As they were 
talking, a chariot of horses and fire divided them; Elijah was 
taken up to heaven in a whirlwind, while Elisha, as soon as he 
saw it, cried out, “my father, my father, the chariot of Israel, 
and the horsemen thereof,” meaning that he was Elisha’s 
spiritual father and the guardian of Israel. In token of his 
great grief Elisha tore his garments in two, took up Eliyjah’s 
mantle which had fallen from him, and with it smote and 
parted the Jordan as before. The sons of the prophets met him 
at Jericho, and acknowledged him as Elijah’s successor. The 
inhabitants of the city requested permission to send out fifty 
men to search for his master, but he refused. In consequence 
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however of their urgency, he ke way, and they sought three 
days, but did not find him (ii. 1-18). 

The inhabitants of Jericho represented to Elisha that the 
water of the place was unwholesome, and therefore barrenness 

vailed. He took a new cruse, put salt in it, and poured it 
into the fountain which supplied the city, assuring them that 
the water should be wholesome and productiveness follow. It 
came to pass as he said (19-22). As he went up along the street 
to Bethel, boys came out and mocked him on account of his bald 
head. He turned back and cursed them in the name of the 
Lord. Two she bears came out of the wood and tare forty- 
two of them. Going thence to mount Carmel, he returned to 
Samaria (23-25). 

Jehoram’s reign is now resumed. Mesha king of Moab 
rebelled, and refused to pay his yearly tribute of flocks. The 
three kings, Jehoram, J sigebaphat of Judah, and the king of 
Edom marched together against the revolters, but suffered 
greatly for want of water in the wilderness. On Jchoshaphat 
asking if there was not a prophet through whom they might 
inquire of the Lord, one of Jehoram’s servants answered that 
Elisha was in the army. So the three kings went down to him 
from their tents on a height. With Jehoram he would have no 
intercourse, but referred him to Baal’s prophets. For Jehoshaphat 
he had some regard. He called for a minstrel; and when the 
music began, the spirit of prophecy seized him. Ie then 
ordered ditches to be made in the valley, and declared that they 
should be filled with water without either wind or rain. He 
also predicted that the Moabites should be entirely defeated. 
The next morning the country was filled with water; and the 
Moabites hearing of the expedition approached. But the colour 
of the water on which the morning sun shone attracted their 
notice. They pronounced it blood, thought that the kings had 
slain one another, and came to the cnemy’s camp to plunder it, 
where they were smitten, and fled. The allied army destroyed 
their cities as fur as Hareseth their chief fortress. The king of 
Moab seeing his cause desperate, resolved to break through the 
besieging army with 700 men, but was unable. At last, to 

the anger of his offended god, he took his eldest son 
and offered him for a burnt-offering on the wall. This horrible 
deed excited great indignation in the Israelite army ; and the 
land where such abominations could be perpetrated was aban- 
doned (iii. 1-27). 

The widow of one of the sons of card he hets applied to Elisha 
— a creditor who had come to take her two sons for slaves. 

prophet being informed that she had nothing in the house 
except a pot of oil, told her to borrow from her neighbours as 
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many empty vessels as she could, and fill them from the cask. 
She did so, shut herself up with her sons, and filled with oil as 
many vessels as she had. ‘The man of God bade her sell the oil, 

y her debt, and support herself and sons with the rest (iv. 1-7). 
it happened that he was frequently the guest of a woman of dis- 
tinction at Shunem, who, with her husband’s consent, had fitted — 
up and furnished a small chamber for his use. Grateful for such 
hospitality, he asked her what recompence he could make for it ; 
whether she wished him to speak on her behalf to the cing or 
his general. But she replied that she had nothing to of 
such high persons, as she belonged to the people. Being in- 
formed however by his servant Gehazi that she had no son, he 
called her and promised her a son within a year, which hap- 
pened as he said. The child being grown went out one day to 
the reapers, where his father was busy, and complained of sud- 
den illness in the head. Being carried home to his mother, 
he diced. She laid him on the bed where Elisha usually re- 
posed, and hasted on a saddled ass to seek the prophet at mount 
Carmel. Gehazi was sent to meet her, as soon as the prophet 
heard of her coming, and to inquire what was the matter. She 
threw herself at his feet, and spoke in a way to upbraid Elisha, 
as if he had deceived her in the promise of a son. Then Gehazi 
was ordered to take his master’s staff, hasten to the woman’s 
house and lay it on the face of the child. The experiment did 
not succeed, apparently from want of faith in the servant, and 
therefore he went to mect Elisha who was coming along with 
the mother. The prophet shut himself up in the apartment 
with the body, stretched himself on it till it became warm, rose 
up, returned, and repeated the same action till the child opened 
his eyes. Then he called the mother and bade her take her 
restored son (8-37). 

The prophet, coming again to Gilgal, found that there was a 
famine in the district. As the sons of the prophets were sitting 
at his feet in the attitude of learners, he bade his servant pre- 
pare pottage for them. One of the disciples of the prophets 
went out to the tield to gather materials for the mess, and 
among them collected some poisonous fruits. As they ate, they 
cried out that there was poison in the pot; and therefore Elisha 
took meal and put it in, which proved an antidote (88-41). A 
mon came from the neighbourhood with a present of twenty 
loaves of barley meal and some ears of ripe corn, which he 
ordered to be set before them; and it supplied all the hundred, 
with a portion left (42-44). 

Naaman, commander of the Syrian army, was leprous. At 
the instance of a captive Israclite maid application was made to 
Elisha for a cure. The king of Syria wrote to the king of 
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Israel, the messenger who bore the letter having a very rich 
resent for the latter. The king of Israel, who was probably 
ehoram, looked upon the request in the letter to cure Naaman 

as the indication of a disposition to seek a quarrel. When 

Elisha heard of the king’s distress, he sent a message to the 

_ effect that Naaman should come to him. Accordingly the Syrian 

general came to Hlisha’s door, and received there a message 

that he should wash in Jordan seven times and be clean. But 

Naaman was angry at his reception and the apparent slight 

thrown upon the rivers of his own land. Being persuaded, 

however, by his servants to try the simple remedy, he did so and 
was healed. Returning to Elisha full of gratitude, he urged 
him to take a reward, which was firmly dechned. With two 
mules’ burden of earth which he asked that he might sacrifice 
on it to Jehovah, he departed, having prayed that his fault 
might be forgiven if he should sometimes have to go into the 
temple of Rimmon with his master. But Gehazi thought that 
he might have something of the presents his master had refused, 
and followed Naaman who lighted from his chariot to meet him. 

Having falsely said that Elisha had been visited by two sons of 

the prophets, and had sent him for something, such as a talent 

of silver and two changes of raiment, the Syrian gave him more 
than he asked, and sent two of his servants to carry it. Gehazi 
took the things from them before they came within sight of 

Elisha’s house, concealed them, and went to his master, who 

charged him with the fraud and inflicted the leprosy on him 

and his posterity for ever (v. 1-27), 

The sons of the prophets proposed to Elisha to remove from 
Gilgal near the Jordan and build more commodious dwellings 
there. He accompanied them therefore to the banks of the 
river to cut the timber. A borrowed axe-head fell into the 
water, and Elisha threw in a stick which drew the iron to the 
surface (vi. 1-7). Again did the king of Syria war against 
Israel; but the king of Israel was repeatedly saved by intel- 
ligence he got from Elisha respecting the locality of the enemy. 
Having learned that the prophet had revealed his plans to the 
king of Israel, and that he was at Dothan, in the plain of 
Jezreel, he sent a great army by night to take him. The pro- 
phet’s servant beheld the host in the morning, and told his 
master in great fear. But Elisha prayed that the veil might be 
taken from the servant’s eyes ; and accordingly he saw that the 
mountain on which the city was built was full of fiery horses 
and chariots round about Elisha. The prophet prayed again, 
and the Syrians were smitten with blindness. He then told 
them they had lost their way, and proposed to conduct them to 
the person they sought. He led them to Samaria, where, in 
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answer to the prayer of the prophet, their eyes were opened and 
they saw where they were. The king of Israel was forbidden to 
smite them ; for the prophet ordered that they should be feasted 
and sent back (vi. 1-23). After this Benhadad laid siege to 
Samaria, and the inhabitants of the city were sorely pressed by 
famine. A woman applied to the king for redress, telling him 
that she had agreed with another to kill each her son on two 
successive days, and feed on the flesh; but that after she had 
fulfilled her part of the agreement the other had hid her son. 
Horrified at this recital, the king rent his clothes and put on 
sackcloth. He threatened to kill Elisha because of the advice 
given. The prophet was sitting in his house surrounded by 
elders, whom he told of the king’s messenger and his errand 
and ordered to shut fast the door against him. The king, who 
had followed his messenger, is represented as saying, ‘‘ Behold, 
this evil is of the Lord: what Should I wait for the Lord any 
longer ?”? (24-33.) In the king’s presence the prophet declared 
that provisions should be very cheap in Samaria on the morrow. 
A nobleman beside the king ventured to express his doubt of 
such a thing, even if the Lord would make windows in heaven. 
Elisha told him that he should see, but not eat of the plenty. 
Four lepers at the gate resolved to go to the Syrians and sur- 
render themselves, which they did at the twilight, but found no 
person there; for the Lord had made the Syrian host hear a 
noise of chariots and of horses, and, thinking that the king of 
the Hittites as well as of the Egyptians had been hired against 
them, had fled, leaving their tents with all their horses and 
asses. The lepers, after providing bountifully for themselves, 
went back with the tidings to the city; but the king thought it 
a stratagem of the enemy. He was advised to send horsemen 
to see, who, following the Syrians as far as Jordan, found the 
way covered with garments and vessels cast away in haste. As 
these horsemen returned to tell the king, the people went out 
and spoiled the Syrian tents ; so that the abundance verified the 
prophet’s words. The courtier who thought the prediction of 
the prophet incredible, having been appointed to the oversight 
of the gate, was trodden to death by the throng; and thus the 
prophetic word respecting him was ideo fulfilled (vii. 1-20). 

The woman of Shunem, whose son Elisha restored to life, 
having been advised to remove on account of an approaching 
famine of seven years’ duration, sojourned in the land of the 
Philistines during the period forctold ; after which she returned 
and begged of the king to be reinstated in her property. Gehazi 
was just telling the king of the prophet’s miracles, and of the 
very miracle of raising her son to life, when the woman herself 
appeared to present her suit, and was pointed out as the person. 
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The king restored her land and the revenue of it for the past 
seven years (vili. 1-6). The prophet came to Damascus when 
Benhadad was sick, who, hearing of his arrival, sent Hazael 
with a rich present, to ask about his recovery. Elisha told him 
to go and say to his master that he would certainly recover, 
though the Lord had revealed to his mind that he should surely 
die. Moved to tears as the man of God was, he was asked the 
cause of such emotion by Hazael; to whom he answered that he 
could not but think mournfully of the cruelties which Hazael as 
king of Israel was about to perpetrate. The messonger pro- 
fessed great astonishment at the idea of purposing to be king, 
returned to his master, and repeated the prophet’s words. The 
next day he dipped a thick cloth in water and spread it out on 
the sick man’s face, causing his death by suffocation (7-15). 
Jehoram king of Judah, having married the daughter of 
Ahab, did evil in the sight of Jehovah and walked in the ways 
of the kings of Israel. Tn his reign Edom revolted from Judah. 
He made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce it. After reign- 
ing eight years he was succeeded by his son Ahaziah who 
reigned but one year and followed the steps of his father. 
He went to fight against Hazael, king of Syria, in Ramoth- 
gilead along with Joram, Ahab’s son, and visited the latter in 
Jezreel, after he had been wounded by the Syrians (16-29). 
Elisha sent a young prophet with a box of ointment to Ra- 
moth in Gilead, ordering him to seek out Jehu, and when he 
had found him to take him to an inner chamber and there anoint 
him king over Israel ; after which he was to hasten back with 
all speed. The young man found him sitting with the captains 
of the host, did as he was told, and said that Jehu was ap- 
pointed to smite the race of Ahab in revenge for the blood of 
the prophets shed by Jezebel. Having come to an understand- 
ing with his companions, they proclaimed him king by the sound 
of trumpet. The first care of the new king was to kill Joram 
who lay ill in Jezreel. A watchman on the tower there saw the 
party of Jehu approaching. A horseman being sent to meet 
them and ask their purpose was ordered behind. A second met 
with the same reception. As soon as the king understood it was 
Jehu, he and Ahaziah, king of Judah, took their chariots and 
met him. But Joram soon perceived the hostile intent of Jchu 
and fled, saying to Ahaziah that there was treachery. An ar- 
row from Jehu’s bow pierced his heart and he sank down. His 
body was thrown into the portion of the field of Naboth. Aha- 
ziah fled also and was pursued by Jehu, who wounded him in 
his chariot, but he escaped to Megiddo and died there. His 
servant see hi his body to Jerusalem for burial. Jezebel, 
hearing that Jehu had come to Jezreel, adorned herself, looked 
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out a window of the palace, and as Jehu entered the gate 
asked of him in defiant tone, “Is there to be peace, thou Zimri, 
murderer of his master ?’’ He bade two or three eunuchs throw 
her down ; she was killed with the fall, and her blood sprinkled 
the wall and the horses. After feasting, he commanded that 
her body should be taken and buried. But the messengers 
found only a few parts of the mangled corpse; which when 
Jehu heard, he remarked that it was the fulfilment of the divine 
word spoken by Elijah the prophet (ix. 1-37). 

Jehu next wrote a letter from Jezreel to the elderaof Samaria 
and such as had brought up Ahab’s children, to the effect that 
as they were strong they should choose the fittest of their wards, 
put him on the throne, and fight for the family. But they pro- 
fessed allegiance to himself, for they were afraid. A second time 
he wrote, bidding them behead Ahab’s sons and come the next 
day to Jezreel. This was done, and their heads were sent to 
him in baskets. Jehu then addressed the people, avowing his 
conspiracy against his master, but denying the murder of the 
children, and excusing his proceedings by the prophecy of 
Elijah. He then slew all that remained of Ahab’s family, to- 

ether with his principal men and servants. As he went to 
amaria he met the brethren of Ahaziah, who said that they 
were on their way to salute the sons of Joram. But he ordered 
them all to be slain to the number of forty-two (x. 1-14). Pro- 
ceeding on his journey he met Jehonadab, whom he took up in 
his chariot, inviting him to sce his zeal for the Lord; and at 
Samaria all were slain that remained to Ahab (15-17). Profes- 
sing his great attachment to Baal, he summoned all his prophets 
and scrvants that he might offer a great sacrifice to the god. 
Accordingly the devotees assembled to a man in his temple, and 
received appropriate vestments. After care had been taken that 
none of the worshippers of Jehovah was with them, Jehu posted 
eighty men outside, ordering them to slay every one. This 
command was strictly fulfilled. The destroying party burned 
all the images of Baal, brake down the temple, and turned it 
into an offensive use. Notwithstanding all this zeal in the ex- 
termination of idolatry, it is said that Jehu did not depart from 
the sins of Jeroboam. Yet because he had destroyed the house 
of Ahab, the Lord promised that his children to the fourth 
neration should sit on the throne. In his reign Hazael smote 
srael, and took possession of the territory of Gad, Reuben, and 
Manasseh, east of the Jordan. After reigning twenty-eight 
years Jehu died, and was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz (18-36). 

The eleventh chapter relates how Athaliah, Ahaziah’s mother, 
destroyed all the seed royal and usurped the throne. Joash, how- 
ever, was hid in the precincts of tho temple for six years. In the 
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seventh year Jehoiada took measures in concert with the ca 
tains of the army to place the young king on the throne. He 
was therefore brought forth and anointed, amid the applause of 
the people. When Athaliah became aware of what had been 
done she cried, “Treason! treason!” but was put to death. 
The narrative then records how Jehoiada repaired the evils that 
had been done during Athaliah’s usurpation, and restored the 
worship of God, after breaking the temple, altars, and images of 
Baal (xi. 1-21). 

The new king Jehoash, who was seven years old when he 
began to reign, acted virtuously, because he followed the coun- 
sels of Jehoiada. For the repair of the temple he agreed with 
the priests that all the asse and spontaneous offerings of the 
people should be applied to that purpose. But in the twenty- 
third year of his reign, the priests had not repaired the breaches 
of the temple according to contract, and therefore the king 
ordered that a chest should be made and set beside the altar for 
the oblations to be dropped into. When it was full, the king’s 
scribe and the high priest had it counted and given to the 
persons who were repairing the house. The priests themselves 
received the trespass and sin-money (xii. 1-16). Then Hazael, 
having taken Gath, marched towards Jerusalem. But Jehoash 
bought him off with a rich present of consecrated things and 
treasures belonging to the temple and palace. He was slain by 
two of his servants conspiring against him, and was succeeded 
by his son Amaziah (17-21). 

The reign of Jehoahaz king of Israel was a wicked one, be- 
cause he followed the course of Jeroboam. In consequence of the 
sins of the king and people God delivered them into the hands 
of the Syrians, who left to Jehoahaz but fifty horsemen, ten 
chariots, and 10,000 footmen; so terribly had his forces been 
reduced, In the midst of this oppression the king betook him- 
self to prayer, which was not in vain; for a deliverer was sent 
in Jeruboam, Jehoahaz’s second successor. After reigning 
seventeen years he was succeeded by his son Jehoash, who 
reigned sixteen years, and acted wickedly like his father. 
His war with Amaziah of Judah, his death and burial are 
noticed (xiii. 1-13). This is succeeded by an account of an 
interview which Jehoash had with Elisha the prophet during 
the last illness of the latter. As the king bent over the 
sick man and lamented the fallen forces of Israel, he was 
ordered by the prophet to shoot an arrow out of the window 
eastward; and after he did so, was told that it foreshadowed 
the total defeat of the Syrians in Aphek. Again, Elisha bade 
him strike with a bundle of arrows towards the ground, on 
which he smote thrice, at which Elisha was angry; for had he 
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amitten five or six times in would have been consumed, 
whereas only three battles should be prea After the pro- 
phet’s death bands of Moabites invaded the land; and as they 
were burying a man they spied a band, and therefore hastily 
cast she: body into the pulehte of Elisha, where it became 
reanimated as soon as it touched the bones (14-21). 

The preceding section or extract from Elisha’s history should 
have been inserted before Jehoash’s death. After the death of 
Hazael, who had oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoahaz, Ben- 
hadad his son reigned over Syria. Jehoash was suécessful in 
three encounters with him, recovering the cities taken from his 
father (22-25). In the tenth verse the thirty-seventh year of 
Joash should be the thirty-ninth or fortieth, as is obvious from a 
comparison with the first verse. 

Amaziah son of Joash king of Judah came to the throne when 
he was twenty-five years of age, and reigned twenty-nine years. 
He acted like his father, rightly on the whole, yet os 
agave that were illegal. He slew those that had murde 

is father, but not their children. In the valley of Salt south 
of the Dead Sea he slew 10,000 Edomites; took Petra their 
capital, and gave it another name. Flushed with his successes 
he sent a defiance to Jehoash king of Israel, who returned an 
appropriate reply. Both kings at the head of their armies met 
at Bethshemesh, where Judah was defeated, Amaziah himself 
taken prisoner, and a great breach made in the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, through which the victor and his host entered in triumph. 
recnbee 3 plundered the temple and palace of their treasures, and 
taken hostages, Jehoash returned to Samaria, where he died and 
was succeeded by his son Jeroboam (xiv. 1-16). Amaziah sur- 
vived him fifteen years. A conspiracy having been formed 
against him in Jerusalem he fled to Lachish ; but was pursued 
and slain. His son Azariah was made king at sixteen years of 
age. He built Elath and restored it to Judah, Jeroboam the 
second king of Israel walked in the ways of Jeroboam son of 
Nebat. He restored the borders of Israel from Epiphania on 
the Orontes to the Dead Sea, according to the prophetic word of 
Jonah, and was succeeded by his son Zachariah (17-29). The 
twenty-third verse states that he reigned forty-one years; it 
thould be fifty-one. 

Azariah king of Judah followed the example of his father 
Amaziah in doing what was right before the Lord. He began 
to reign in the fifteenth year of Jeroboam (not the twenty- 
seventh). God smote him with leprosy, so that he dwelt apart 
outside Jerusalem, while his son Jotham =e Nee the affairs of 
the kingdom and succeeded him (xv. 1-7). Zachariah the son 
of Jeroboam had ascended the throne of Israel, who did evil in 
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the sight of the Lord. He reigned only six months, having been 
openly slain by Shallum, who conspired against him and reigned 
in his stead. The latter reigned a month, and was slain in 
Samaria by Menahem, general of Zachariah’s army at Tirzah. 
This Menahem committed great cruclties against the inhabitants 
of Tiphsah because they resisted his usurpation. In his reign of 
ten years he followed the ways of Jeroboam. Under him Pul king 
of yeah overran the land, but was induced to withdraw for 
the bribe of 1000 talents of silver exacted from the wealthy men 
—at the rate of 50 silver shekels each. Pekahiah Menahem’s son 
reigned two years, following in the evil steps of his father. He 
was murdered by Pekah, who reigned twenty years, and acted 
like Jeroboam. In his days Tiglath-pileser came and took many 
places, carrying away numbers into captivity. Hoshea con- 
spired against him, slew him, and reigned in his stead. Jotham 
king of Judah reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem, doing what 
was right in the sight of the Lord. In his latter days the 
Syrians and Israclites invaded the kingdoin (xv. 8-38). 

Ahaz the son of Jotham was twenty years old when he began 
to reign in Judah, and reigned sixteen years. According to 
this statement Ahaz begat Hezekiah when he was ten years 
of age, which is exceedingly improbable. If he was twenty- 
five when he began to reign, he begat Hezekiah in his six- 
teenth year. The latter is perhaps the right reading. This 
king walked in the worst ways of his predecessors, offering up 
in the fire even his son as a sacrifice to Moloch, and burning 
incense to idols. At that time Rezin of Syria and Pekah of 
Isracl came up together to besiege Jerusalem, but were unsuc- 
cessful in the attempt. Rezin however took Elath on the Red 
Sea, which he restored to the Edomites, who retained possession 
of it. In his extremity Ahaz called in the aid of Tiglath- 
pileser, hiring him with the gold and silver treasures of the 
temple and palace. Accordingly the Assyrian king attacked 
Damascus and took it, carried away many of its inhabitants, and 
slew Rezin. Ahaz visited him at Damascus, and seeing an altar 
there sent a pattern of it to Urijah the priest, who had one made 
like it and put in place of the brazen altar, which he removed 
for the purpose. On his return the king sacrificed on it, and 
commanded that it should be used henceforward for the daily 
sacrifices; while the brazen altar he himself should employ for 
the purpose of inquiring the will of God. He also broke off 
some of the costly materials of the temple, and gave them to the 
king of Assyria. His son Hezekiah succeeded him. 

In the twelfth year of Ahaz (it should rather be the four- 
teenth) Hoshea began to reign over Israel ; who, though he did 
what was evil in the sight of the Lord, was not so wicked as 
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the kings of Israel before him. Being subdued by Shalmaneser 
he became tributary to that monarch. But when he conspired 
against the king of Assyria, entered into correspondence with 
So of Egypt, and ceased to pay his annual tribute, he was taken 
and imprisoned by Shalmaneser. The Assyrians then spread 
themselves over the whole land, went up to Samaria, and be- 
sieged it three years. Having conquered the whole kingdom in 
the ninth year of Hoshea, Shalmaneser carried the inhabitants 
away as captives into Assyria, and located them in different 
parts (xvii. 1-6). The compiler now gives his own reflections 
on the causes of the catastrophe, which he finds in apostasy 
from the worship of Jehovah, notwithstanding the warnings . 
given by the prophets (7-23). Such was the termination of 
the kingdom of Israel after it had existed about 241 years. 
Shalmaneser peopled the country which he had divested of its 
inhabitants with new settlers from the province of Babylon, and 
from Mesopotamia who did not fear the Lord; and therefore 
it was supposed that He sent hons among them. When the 
king of Assyria was informed of the circumstance, he ordered a 
Jewish priest to instruct them in the nature of the local faith. 
The priest came, dwelt in Bethel, and taught them. It appears, 
however, that the various tribes and inhabitants of cities made 
gods of their own ; the lowest of the people became priests of the 
high places; and idolatry was commonly espa though they 
worshipped the true God also (24-33). The compiler proceeds 
to describe the religious condition of the mixed race, te. the 
Samaritans, whose origin he had just given. They had not 
reformed their mongrel worship, but acted as their fathers had 
done, fearing Jehovah and serving graven images (34-41). 
Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, began to reign over Judah in the third 
of Hoshea, when he was twenty-five years old. He was a 
religious king, who removed idolatrous altars, and destroyed the 
brazen serpent long ago erected by Moses. The Lord was 
therefore with him, and prospered him in his undertakings. He 
rebelled against the king of Assyria, and smote the Philistines. 
After repeating what had been already narrated respecting the 
catastrophe of the northern kingdom, the writer relates that 
Sennacherib invaded and took all the fenced cities of Judah 
in the fourteenth yoar of Hezekiah. The king of Judah 
purchased peace with a large sum, some of it taken from the 
temple which he stripped of its gold, and some from the 
palace. The Assyrian monarch did not return to his own 
country, but sent a great host against Jerusalem under the 
leadership of persons named. Before the walls the chief men of 
the Assyrians were met by the supreme officers of Hezekiah. 
Here Rabshakeh used insulting and opprobrious language, and 
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ing requested to speak in the Aramacan tongue, turned to the 
within hearing on the wall, and addressed them in their 


own Hebrew language, recommending them to make peace with 
the king of Assyria till he should come and transport them to a 
fertile country ; and bidding them not to trust in Hezekiah nor 
in their God, who could not deliver them from the hand of their 
masters any more than the gods of Hamath, Arpad, Sepharvaim, 
Hena, and Ivah had delivered Samaria. The messengers, ac- 
cording to Hezekiah’s injunction, made no answer to Rabshakeh, 
but returned with great grief and told him the defiant words 
(xvii. 1-37). 

In his distreas Hezekiah repaired to the temple, and sent 
for Isaiah the prophet to pray for the inhabitants of the city 
still left. The prophet sent back an encouraging message to 
the effect that the king should dismiss his fears; for that the 
Lord would send such a spirit into Sennacherib as would take 
him back to his own land, where he should be slain. Rabshakeh 
returning to his master found him besieging Libna. When 
Sennacherib heard of Tirhakah king of Ethiopia coming against 
him, he sent a blasphemous letter to Hezekiah, which the latter 
took to the temple and spread before the Lord, praying for 
deliverance from the enomy. Then Isaiah sent to Herekiah 
assuring him that his prayer had been heard, and that Jehovah 
would protect his people, causing their proud invader to return 
by the way he came. On that night the angel of the Lord went 
forth and smote 185,000 Assyrians, so that in the morning the 
survivors found only dead bodies. Sennacherib returning to 


Nineveh was assassinated by his sons as he worshi in the 
temple of his idol-god, and was succeeded by haddon 
(xix. 1-37). 


About that time Hezekiah, having been attacked with disease, 
was told by the prophet Isaiah to prepare for death. But the 
king prayed earnestly and wept sore, on which Isaiah as he left 
the was ordered to return and announce his restoration to 
health, so that he should be able to go up to the temple within 
three days. It was also a divine message by the prophet that 
fifteen years should be added to his life, that he chould be 
delivered from spa fa and the city be protected. By Ieaiah’s 
direction a lump of figs applied to the monarch’s boil proved the 
means of his recovery. 'Baving asked of the prophet a sign to 
the effect that he should be healed within three days, it was 
ai amet aes the sun’s shadow should either go forwards or 

ten degrees. The king chose the latter. Then 

Isaiah prayed to the Lord, who brought the shadow ten degrees 
backward (xx. 1-10). 

Some time after, h-baladan hearing that Hezekiah had 
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been sick sent letters and a present to him, ostensibly to con- 
gratulate him on his recovery, but really to ascertain the condi- 
tion of Judah. On this occasion the king made an impru- 
dent display of all his treasures to the messengers. Isaiah 
hearing of the thing predicted that a time should come when 
all his treasures should be carried away to Babylon, and his 
posterity be prisoners and slaves there. The king expressed 
contentment with the divine decree, inasmuch as the threaten- 
ing was not to be executed in his own day (12-21). 

anasseh his son succeeded Hezekiah on the throne, at the 
age of twelve. Instead of following his father’s steps he acted 
with great folly, rebuilding the idolatrous places and altars 
which had been destroyed, and worshipping all the host of 
heaven. He even built idolatrous altars in the courts of the 
temple, offered his son in the fire a sacrifice to Moloch, used 
enchantments, and had dealings with wizards. A graven image 
of the Asherah (Astarte) he had made was also set in the temple. 
In consequence of such wickedness, the Lord announced by his 
prophets the approaching ruin of the nation. After a reign 
of fifty-five years Manasseh died and was succeeded by his son 
Amon, who reigned but two years, and followed in the steps of 
his father. He was assassinated by his servants, who in their 
turn were slain by the people. Amon’s son was then set 
upon the throne (xxi. 1-26). 

Josiah was but eight years of age when he began to reign. 
His government continued thirty-one years, during which he 
effected great reforms in the kingdom, both religious and civil. 
In the eighteenth year of his reign, Shaphan the scribe, having 
been sent by the king to the high priest with a message respect- 
ing the payment of the workmen employed in repairing the 
temple out of the people’s voluntary offerings, returned with 
the intelligence that the high ‘ieee had found the book of the 
law in the temple, and read the volume before Josiah. The 
king was in great distress when he heard the contents, on 
account of guilt contracted against the Lord for neglecting its 
words. The principal courtiers were sent to Hul @ pro- 
phetess, to inquire the will of Jehovah. She predicted that all 
the threatenings contained in the book would be fulfilled and 
the people f punished for their sins, but that the king 
himself should be spared the sight of such evil in his own days, 
because he had penitently humbled himself (xxii. 1-20). 

In the 23rd chapter we are informed how Josiah summoned 
together all the elders of the people, read before them and 
oO ie ogre men, the book that had been found, and cove- 
nanted on behalf of himself and the people to observe all the 
precepts of the law. He next proceeded: to root out idolatry 
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and all illegal worship of Jehovah. The vessels used in 
idolatrous services he caused to be carried out of Jerusalem and 
burned. The priests were deposed. The image of Astarte set 
up by Manasseh in the temple was also burnt to powder. He 
demolished the dwellings of the Sodomites beside the temples, 
and defiled the high places in the cities of Judah where priests 
had burnt incense. In like manner he desecrated Topheth in 
the valley of Hinnom. Other objects and places of idolatry 
were treated in the same fushion (xxii. 1-14). Proceeding in 
this work of purification to the northern kingdom, he destroyed 
the altar and high place at Bethel, slew the priests of the idola- 
trous localities in the cities of Samaria, and defiled the places 
by burning dead men’s bones upon the altars (15-20). After 
this he proclaimed a solemn passover, which was kept at Jeru- 
salem in the eighteenth year of his reign (21-23). Having 
completed his reform of public worship and kept the pass- 
over, he turned his attention to wizards and the like, as well as 
to all domestic idolatry and superstition. Yet though there 
was no king like him among his predecessors, the Lord did not 
turn from his anger against Judah, but declared that Judah 
and Jerusalem should be cast off (24-28). 

In Josiah’s time Pharaoh-nechoh attacked the king of Assyria, 
Nabopolassar, at the Euphrates, and Josiah marched against 
him. The pious king, however, was killed in a battle tought 
at Megiddo. His body was brought to Jerusalem for burial. 
The people made his son Jehoahaz king in his stead. But 
he reigned only three months, for Pharaoh-nechoh pronounced 
his deposition at Riblah, put the country under heavy tribute, 
and raised his brother Ehakim, changing his name to Jehoiakim, 
to the throne. Jehoahaz diced a captive in Egypt. The new 
king set up by Pharach-nechoh was obliged to tax the people 
heavily to satisfy the demands of his master; and after an evil 
reign of eleven ycars in Jerusalem, was succeeded by his son 
Jehoiachin. It is also related, that in his days (in the fifth of 
his reign) Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar threatened 
Jerusalem ; and therefore Jehoiakin submitted, and became his 
tributary for three years, at the end of which he rebelled against 
his master (xxiii. 29-xxiv. 7). Jechoiachin reigned but three 
months, for Nebuchadnezzar sent an army against Jerusalem, 
which he himself followed. The Jewish king went out with 
his mother and principal courtiers, and surrendered. The 
Babylonians plundered the temple and palace, carried captive 
Jehoiachin and his court, with all the principal inhabitants and 
mechanics of the land, leaving none but the poorest behind. 
Mattaniah, the king’s uncle, was put upon the vacant throne by 
the victor, his name being changed to Zedekiah. He reigned 
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eleven years, and acted like Jehoiakim (xxiv. 8-20). In the 
ninth year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar came again with all 
his host against Jerusalem, and laid siege to it. This expedition 
was the consequence of Zedekiah’s revolt against the Babylonian 
monarch. The siege continued till the eleventh year of Zede- 
kiah, when the city was reduced by famine. Part of the 
besieged and the king attempting to escape by night, were 
overtaken by the enemy in the plains of Jericho, where his 
followers were scattered and he himself taken prisoner. When 
he was brought to Riblah where Nebuchadnezzar’s head-quarters 
were, Zedekiah’s sons were put to death before their father, his 
own eyes put out, and himself carried prisoner to Babylon. A 
month later, Nebuzar-adan, captain of the guard, went to Jeru- 
salem and plundered the whole city, burning the temple, palace, 
and all the principal houses. The walls were also broken 
down. The remnant of the city he transported to Babylon, 
leaving the poor to be vinedressers and husbandmen. All 
the valuable vessels in the temple were also taken away, and 
many precious articles broken, that the metal of them might 
be more easily carried off. The chief priest, the second priest, 
the three keepers of the door, with a number of other principal 
men found in the city, were brought to the king of Babylon 
at Riblah and put to death (xxv. 1-21). Gedaliah was set over 
the remnant not carried away. But after seven months he was 
slain by a small body of conspirators ; and then the entire 
population fied to Egypt, fearing the anger of the Babylonians. 
Such was the termination of the kingdom of Judah, after it had 
existed about 387 years (22-26). 

In the 37th year of Jchoiachin’s captivity, Evil-merodach, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s successor, took his prisoner out of his durance, 
treated him with respect, and made him a perpetual guest at 
the royal table (27-30). 

III. Uniry anp Diverstry.—The unity of the work is ap- 
parent from a certain uniformity of description and language 
pervading it. Accordingly it proceeded in its present form from 
one hand. Thus there is throughout a careful observance of 
chronology in relation to persons as well as to important events, 
as in 1 Kings ii. 11; vi. 1, 37, 38; vit. 1; viii. 2, 65, 66; ix. 10; 
xi. 42; xiv. 20, 21, 25; xv. 1, 2, 9, 10, 25, 33; xvi. 8, 10, 15, 
23, 29; xxii. 1, 2, 41, 42, 51; 2 Kings i. 17; iii. 1; viii. 16, 
25, 26; ix. 29; x. 36; xi. 3, 4; xii 1, 2,6; xiii. 1, 10; xiv. 
1, 2, 17, 23; xv. 1, 2, 8, 18, 17; xvi. 1, 2; xvii. 1, 5; xviii. I, 
2,9, 10, 13; xxi. 1, 19; xxii. 1; xxiii. 23, 31,36; xxiv. 1, 8, 
12, 18; xxv. 1, 2, 3, 8, 25, 27. 

In the same way the actions of the kings are looked at ac- 
cording to the standard of the law, 1 Kings ii. 3; iii. 14; vi. 12; 
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viii. 58, 61; ix. 4,6; xi. 33, 38; 2 Kings x. 31; xiv. 6; xvii 
13, 15, 34, 37; xvii. 6; xxi. 8; xxi. 13; xxii. 3, 21, 25, 

The references to sacrificing in high places are frequent and 
similar, as in 1 Kings iii. 2; xv. 14; xxu. 44; 2 Kings xi. 3; 
xiv. 4; xv. 4, 35; xvi. 4. 

The death and burial of the kings are described throughout in 
nearly the same phraseology, as 1 Kings xi. 43; xiv. 20. 31; 
xv. 8, 24; xxii. 40; 2 Kings viii. 24; xiii. 9; xiv. 29; xv. 
7, 38 ; xvi. 20; xx. 21; xxi. 18; xxiv. 6. 

Expressions respecting the divine choice of the city of Jeru- 
salem and the temple are interspersed, as in 1 Kings vin. 16, 29; 
ix. 3; xi. 36; xiv. 21; 2 Kings xxi. 4, 7. 

The same proverbial language occurs in 1 Kings xiv. 10; 
xxi, 21; 2 Kings ix. 8; xiv. 26. In like manner the diction is 
tolerably uniform. The same forms of expression are used to 
denote the same thing, as AVY) “WXY shut up and left, 1 Kings 
xiv. 10; xxi. 21; 2 Kings ix. 8; xiv. 26; the frequent use of 
the particle IN then, 1 Kings ii. 16; viii. 1, 12; ix. 11, 24; 
xi. 7; xvi. 21; xxii. 50; 2 Kings xii. 18; xiv. 8; xvi. 5. Most 
expressions belong to the later period of the language, as will be 
shewn hereafter. 

But although the unity and independence of the work before 
us are steed by internal evidence, care must be taken to avoid 
such ideas of them as cannot stand a scrutiny. The books are a 
compilation from more copious documents, and therefore their 
unity cannot be very close or exact. It is true that one man 
has impressed upon them a peculiar character, shewing that he 
employed his sources with freedom and independence ; yet we 
cannot assent to the assertion of De Wette, repeated with ap- 
proval’by Keil, that the insertion or putting together of different 
narratives does not clearly appear in any part.’ That distin- 
guished critic himself allows that the unity is disturbed in some 
pieces ; because he instances 1 Kings xix. 15, etc., as not agree- 
ing with 2 Kings viii. 7-15; ix. 1-10, as well as the isolated 
mention of Jonah in 2 Kings xiv. 25. The kind of unity 
inherent in the books can only be determined by the phenomena 
themselves ; and we believe that a rigid examination will shew 
a compilatory character, including an occasional looseness and 
want of harmony. Several traces of different writings are 
plainly seen, causing incoherence and diversity in the general 
narrative. Looking at the work as a whole we are inclined to 
demur to the language of such as attribute it to a single author. 
It belongs to one compiler. The correctness of this observation 
will appear from the following particulars. 
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1. Sometimes one part contradicts another. Thus in the 

rophecy of Elijah we read, “In the place where dogs licked the 
Blood of” Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine” (1 Kings 
xxi. 19); ¢e., the place of punishiaent shall be Naboth’s plot of 
ground in Jezreel; whereas according to 1 Kings xxii. 38, it 
was at Samaria. The prophecy lays stress upon the circum- 
stance that the place acquired by murder should be the place of 
Ahab’s violent death. No attempt to reconcile this diversity is 
successful, though after many others have failed, Keil seems 
confident of his. According to him, Jehu in 2 Kings ix. 26, 
quotes Elijah’s prophecy according to the import not the exact 
ewords of it; aad besides, it was only in part fulfilled literally 
upon Ahab himeelf, but fully on his son Joram.' This is a mere 
evasion of the difficulty ; since the words Propeny understood 
convey but one meaning. We read in 1 Kings xxi. 29, that 
because Ahab humbled himself the evil threatened should not be 
inflicted in his days ; and it remains to be shewn by Keil and his 
disciples that the evil deferred meant nothing more than that the 
dogs should not lick his blood in Jezreel. They did lick it in the 
pool of Samaria. After stating that the dogs licked up his blood, 
and that his armour had been washed in Samaria, the words 
occur, “according unto the word of the Lord which he spake” 
(1 Kings xxii. 38). Surely the reference here is to the evil 
inflicted on himself, not postponed. The evil deferred on his 
repentance, was not an alteration in the place of his death, but a 
postponement of the utter destruction of his house. 

Again, Ahaziah son of Ahab is said to begin his reign in the 
seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat king of Judah (1 Kings xxii. 
51). This dose not agree with other statements, and must be 
incorrect. Ahab reigned twenty-two years. Jehoshaphat king 
of Judah began to reign in the fourth year of Ahab, i.c., the 
latter had reigned three years. If theretore Ahab’s son became 
his successor in the seventeenth year of Jehoshaphat, the father 
could not have reigned more than nineteen or twenty. What 
makes the discrepancy still more apparent is, that from the 
beginning of Jchoshaphat’s reign till the death of his grandson 
Ahaziah of Judah was thirty-four years, (25 + 8+ 1) (comp. 
1 Kings xxii. 41, and 2 Kings vu. 17, 26); but Ahaziah of 
Israel reigned scarcely two years, and his brother Jehoram, 
contemporary with Ahaziah of Judah, reigned twelve years 
(2 Kings iii. 1). Subtracting fourteen years from thirty-four, 
we see that Ahaziah son of Ahab could not have succeeded to 
the throne till the twenty-first of Jehoshaphat. 

2. Relations are represented as existing after the time when 


1 Einleitung, p. 184, second edition. 
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the history itself shews gh les done away. Thus the historian 
speaks of the downfal of the Jewish kingdom, and retains the 
formula until this day of things which the catastrophe of the 
state did away. It is said of the ark of the covenant in the 
temple that it was there unto this day (1 Kings viii. 8); that 
Solomon levied a tribute of bond-service upon the original 
inhabitants of the land, unto this day (1 Kings ix. 21); that 
Israel rebelled against the house of David unto this day (1 Kings 
xii. 19); that Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah 
unto this day (2 Kings viii. 22); and that they brake down the 
image and house of Baal, turning it into a draught-house unto 
this day (2 Kings x. 27). 

3. Ahab’s conduct in sparing Benhadad (1 Kings xx. 34, 
etc.), which is regarded as a crime worthy of severe punishment, 
though commendable in itself, shews an incongruity between it 
and what the man of God had announced to the king beforehand 
(ver. 28), “I will deliver all this great multitude into thine 
hand,” where it is never hinted that Ahab should spare none. 
If the crime of sparing Benhadad deserved such punishment, 
the man of God must have spoken differently from the words of 
the twenty-eighth verse. This is confirmed by the circumstance 
that the same man of God does not come to announce the punish- 
ment ; but ‘a certain man of the sons of the prophets” (verse 35). 
Hence the conclusion seems unavoidable that xx. 35-43, did not 
belong to the preceding section at first. It does not certuinly 
harmonise with it; and the attempt of Keil to bring it into 
conformity only demonstrates its impossibility.! 

4. The course of the narrative does not fulfil expectations for 
which the reader has been prepared. Thus in 1] Kings xix. 
15-17, Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha were to be anointed by Elijah, 
and the remnant of Baal’s worshippers to be killed by Elisha; 
whereas Hazael’s anointing does not take place; Jchu’s is not 
ae oiact by Elijah ; and none is slain by Elisha. The reply of 

eil to this is frivolous.” 

). The same thing is repeated, as in 2 Kings xiv. 15, 16, 
which is very nearly identical with 2 Kings xiii. 12, 14, shewing 
different sources at the disposal of the redactor. Again, the 
same expedition of ships to Ophir sent by Solomon is related 
differently in 2 Kings ix. 27, 28, and x. 22. In like manner a 
useless repetition, supposing both to have proceeded from the 
same writer, occurs in 2 Kings ix. 14, 15, compared with 2 Kings 
vi. 28, 29. 

6. Sections are separated from one another by intervenin 
pieces. Thus 1 Kings ix. 24, is the continuation of iii. 3; an 
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all that intervenes is a kind of interruption. Keil arbitrarily 
affirms that it could not be put before ifs present place! Again, 
xi. 41, is the continuation of x. 29. In 1 Kings vi. 11-13, the 
word of the Lord that came to Solomon is a strange insertion in 
a narrative respecting the particulars of building the temple. 
In like manner the account of Elisha’s death (2 Kings xiii. 
14-21) is appended to the close of Joash’s history, though the 
prophet lived during the reign of Joash. 

7. There is a considerable difference in the nature of the 
contents of the books; for while some bear the impress of genuine 
history, others are strongly imbued with the traditional and 
exaggerated. One has only to compare the accounts of the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha with such pieces as 1 Kingsi. and i. 
to see the diversity. 

8. Sometimes the narrative spreads out into minute parti- 
culars; again it is chronicle-like, giving nothing more than 
leading notices of a gencral kind, as is observable in comparing 
2 Kings xi. and xv. 

9. Even in respect to language, diversities appear here and 
there. An antique style may be discovered, as in 1 Kings ix. 
15-23 ; or a pregnant brevity of expression, as in the sections 
relating to Elijah and Elisha; or in peculiar words and their 
relations which betray diversity of conception and authorship. 

These observations may serve to define the kind of unity 
belonging to the books of Kings—a unity consistent with their 
compilatory character, and influenced by it to a considerable 
extent. It is a unity which includes various diversities and 
some contradictions, consisting in general features and outline 
rather than minute particulars, and allowing the critic to detect 
in several instances different authorship of sections, imserted 
narratives, and occasional peculiarities of style. 

IV. Sources.—The written sources employed by the author 


are, a book of the acts of Solomon MDI 3 BD (1 Kings 
xi. 41) ; a book of the chronicles of the kings of Israed 37 ABD 


Syn abnb penn (1 Kings xiv. 19; xv. 31; xvi. 5, 14, 20, 
27; xxii. 39; 2 Kings i. 18; x. 34; xiii. 8,12; xv. 11, 15, 21, 
26, 31);, a, b00k of the chrontcles of the kings of Judah “BD 
sopmt pbgb nryem MYT (1 Kings xiv. 29; xv. 7, 23; xxii. 46; 
2 Kings viii. 23; xii. 19; xiv. 18, 28; xv. 6, 36; xvi. 19; xx. 
20; xxi. 17; xxiii. 28; xxiv. 5). The book of the chronicles of 
the kings of Judah and the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Leraci seem to have been two leading divisions of a larger work 


which is quoted as a whole by the compiler of Chronicles in a 
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variety of ways; as, the book of the kings of Judah and Israel 
(2 Chron. xvi. 11; xxv. 26; xxvii. 26) ; the book of the kings 
of Israel and Judah (2 Chron. xxvii. 7; xxxv. 27; xxxvi. 8); 
more briefly, the book of the kings of Israel (2 Chron. xxxiii. 18; 
xx. 34); the story (Midrash) of the book of Kings (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 27). It contained a history of the northern and southern 
kingdoms ; as is evident from the name book of the kings of Israel 
and Judah, beginning with the reign of David. The last king 
of Judah mentioned in connexion with it is Jehoiakim (2 Kings 
xxiv. 5; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8); and the last king of Israel, Pekah 
(2 Kings xv. 31). It is probable, therefore, that the latest 
kings were not described in the work. The nature of it cannot 
be ascertained farther than the references in Kings and Chroni- 
cles warrant ; but it appears to have narrated the lives and ac- 
tions of the kings who ruled successively over the people. 
Various reasons might be assigned for denying it the character 
of official journals or annals committed to writing by the 
public recorders in both kingdoms, and preserved in the na- 
tional archives. It was compiled from the official journals of 
the nation, but did not itself carry the weight or authority of 
such documents. It was not made by official scribes, nor had it 
a public official character, but was ertracted by various indi- 
viduals from the official records of the nation, everything being 
omitted which had no general historical importance. Accord- 
ingly in the narratives of the books of kings we do not find 
the form of journals recording events in accurate and minute 
succession from year to year, or the minute and trivial matters 
found in Oriental chronicles. The official annals had received a 
new shape, having been epitomised and altered before they came 
into the hands of the compiler of Kings in the aspect the 
oe in the book of the chronicles of Judah and Israel. 
he extracted document contained, not only a record of the 
chief acts of the kings, but also of the prophets and their in- 
fluence on public affairs. The latter were so mixed up with the 
history of events and exerted so large an influence over them, 
as to necessitate more or less copious accounts of their doings, 
in any history of the nation which could lay claim to the name. 
The truth of this is apparent from the fact that the book of Jchu 
the son of Hanani (2 Chron. xx. 34); the vision of Isaiah the 
prophet, the son of Amoz (2.Chron. xxxii. 32); and the words of 
the seers that spake to Manasseh tn the name of the Lord God of 
Israel (2 Chron. xxxiii. 18) are expressly said to be contained in 
the book of the kings of Israel. It has been inferred that when 
other prophetic writings are cited, they too belonged to the same 
larger work, though not expressly assigned to it like the pre- 
ceding monographs. Thus when we read, “Now the rest of 
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the acts of Solomon first and last, are they not written in the 
book of Nathan the prophet, and in the prophecy of Ahijah the 
Shilonite, and in the visions of Iddo the seer against Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat’”’ (2 Chron. ix. 29), it is supposed that there is 
an allusion to sections of the large work containing an account 
of these prophets in connexion with king Solomon. But the 
inference is uncertain and improbable. It is observable, that 
though the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah is cited 
fifteen times, and that of the chronicles of the kings of Israel 
sixteen times, both are never put together in Kings, as they are 
in Chronicles. This fact shews that the two journals were 
separate in the time of the compiler of Kings. He did not 
know them in their united form, as the chronicle-writer did ; 
the latter always citing them as one work (2 Chron. xxvii. 7). 
After the extinction of the kingdom of Israel, the chronicles of 
sede are always mentioned in the continuation of the history of 
udah. 

The book of the acts of Solomon (1 Kings xi. 41) is rightly 
thought by Keil never to have formed part of the work cited as 
that of the kings of Israel and Judah, ctc., but to have been com- 
piled earlier and to have remained an independent document.! It 
was in fact a private document, composed by some one after 
Solomon’s death. Thenius? errs in supposing that though the 
author of the Kings had the document before him in its separate 
state, it was also incorporated in the larger work. at it 
formed a part of the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel and 
Judah cannot be fairly deduced from the probability of the book 
of the acts of Solomon being identical with that mentioned by 
the Chronicle-writer (2 Chron. ix. 29) the book of Nathan the 
prophet; for the life of the one could be written without that of 
the other, contrary to what Thenius asserts. There is no evi- 
dence that either the book of Nathan the prophet was identical 
with that of the acts of Solomon, as Thenius thinks; or that 
either formed part of the larger annals so often cited, as 
Bertheau imagines.3 Thenius infers from the manner in which 
the writer of Kings refers to the book he so often quotes, that 
the latter had not itself before him, but an abridgment or 
summary extracted from it.4 The particulars adduced in favour 
of this view do not appear to us convincing or weighty. The 
constantly recurring reference to a fuller written source in the 
case of each successive king need not be thought strange on the 
part of the writer of Kings; nor is it at all necessary to believe 
that, had he extracted his own account from the larger annals of 
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the nation, he would have contented himself with referring once to 
it as the source of fuller information. Movers’s conjecture that 
the compiler used another source which he has not specified, 
viz., an older book of Kings (referred to in 1 Chron. ix. l, 
2 Chron. xx, 34, intermediate in date between contemporary 
annals and the compiler himself) is unnecessary.' The similarity 
in manner and language between 2 Sam. vii. and 1 Kings viii., 
which seems to be the critic’s main reason for thinking so, is by 
no means characteristic. 

Such are all the sources which ap to have been at the 
disposal of the compiler of Kings. enius indeed thinks it 
ee that besides the book of the acts of Solomon the writer 

other single constituent parts of the larger work, as the book 
of Jehu the son of Hanani (2 Chron. xx. 34), from which he took 
1 Kings xvi. 1-4; the prophecy of Ahiah the Shilontte (2 Chron. 
1x. 20), from which he got Ahijah’s prophecy about Jeroboam, 
1 Kings xi. 31-39 ; the words of the scers (2 Chron. xxxiii. 18), 
whence he derived the discourse to Manassch, 2 Kings xxi. 
12-15; but there is no good reason for thinking that such 
monographs had then formed part of the book of the chronicles of 
the Kings so often cited, if indeed they ever did.2 At the com- 
mencement of his work the saps had another source of 
information, viz., the books of Samuel in their original text, 
containing an account of David’s sickness and death as well as a 
history of Solomon. These together with the book of the acts of 
Solomon served for the first part of his history ; the lives of the 
succeeding kings being mostly derived from the large work 
containing an account of the kings of Israel and Judah, or at 
least from its two parts. 

It is impossible to discover, at this remote period, the exact 
nature and plan of the work so often quoted by the writer of 
Kings. It was not a connected, continuous history the parts of 
which were regularly composed by one prophet after another, or 
by any other series of writers, one commencing where the other 
Sane Rather was it made up, not long before the downfal of 
Judah, of materials and monographs which had accumulated in 
the ee of time. It began before the commencement of the 
two kingdoms, and narrated more or less fully the public acts of 
the kings and other leading personages. It was neither com- 
plete, nor alike valuable in all its parts. 

Another source was oral tradition, from which were taken such 
poe as 1 Kings iii. 16-28 ; 2 Kings xi. 1-13 ; and xxiii. 16-18. 

e history of Elijah and Elisha also shews very strongly the tra- 
ditional element. But the sections relating to these prophets were 


1 Kritische Untersuchunger ueber d. Bibl. Chronik, p. 186. 
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not composed by the writer at first out of oral tradition. They 
were taken from a historical work of a different character from 
that described as the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah. 
The legendary is too strongly incorporated with the matter of 
it to render it at all probable that it belonged to the annals 
of the nation. It is improbable that the two prophets were 
described at first in two distinct histories which were subse- 

uently put together; nor is there any reason for thinking 
that the entire narration of both was taken from a document 
of a prophetic-historical tendency, unless it be held that the 
document contained more than the lives and actions of the 
prophets in question. The compiler of the Kings took the 
sections relating to these prophets from a document of another 
tendency than the chronicles of the kings of Judah and Israel. 
And it 1s most likely, that the original work to which the Elijah 
and Elisha accounts belonged was composed in the school of 
the prophets ; since the tenor is to magnify the prophetic office. 
For that end the miraculous gathers around their persons. It 
has been remarked by Thenius,? that the compiler of Kings 
either omitted, or did not find, the beginning of the work 
whence he extracted the matter referred to; because Elijah 
appears at once on the stage without any preparatory mention, 
and in 1 Kings xviii. 4, there is allusion to something not pre- 
viously noticed. Besides, Ahab appears in a more favourable 
light in the sections derived from the annals of the kingdom 
than in those borrowed from the document based on tradition. 
The sections taken from the document referred to are 1 Kings 
XVii.-xix. and xxi., 2 Kings i. 2-17, ii. 1-26, iv.-vii., viii. 1-15, 
xiii, 14-21. At the same time the histories of Elijah and Elisha 

Lg ° ° ° 

were not written by one person, for they ere conceived in a 
different spirit, and in each history itself various hands may be 
detected. Thus in that of Elijah, 2 Kings i. 2-17 could scarcely 
have proceeded from him who penned 1 Kings xvii.-xix,, 
xxi, and 2 Kings ii. 1-18, but from a later hand who conccived 
of the prophet somewhat differently. A highly poetic spirit dis- 
tin cage 1 Kings xvii-xix., xxi. 2 Kings ii. 1-18; not 
2 Kings 1. 2-17. e can also detect traces of various authors 
in the accounts given of Elisha. Thus 2 Kings ii. 19-20, iv., 
vi. 1-7, viii. 1-6 were not written by him who penned v., vi. 
8-vii. 20, and viii. 7-15. 

The compiler seems to have employed his sources freely and 
independently. He also used them with fidelity, making no 
arbitrary changes in them. Some things were allowed to stand 
without being adapted to his own time. Discrepancies were not 
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always removed. In some places where he might have done so 
with advantage, he did not alter the materials before him. The 
hand of the compiler is seen in 2 ones xvi. 7-23 and 33-41, 
where he philosophises on the causes of the catastrophe before 
described, and points out the religious state of the mixed people 
called the Samaritans, in his day. Here his own subjectivity is 
prominent, and the lateness of the composition obvious. These 
are the longest, as they are the most obvious, portions written 
by the compiler himself without existing materials of any kind. 
Many brief remarks he has interspersed here and there. 

V. Date anp AvtuorsHir.—The history is continued down 
to the time of Evilmerodach, terminating with an account of 
the liberation of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, from prison by that 
monarch (2 Kings xxv. 27). It was composed after the death 
of Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxv. 29), and perhaps after Evilmero- 
dach’s time, #.c., in the second half of the captivity. There is 
no hint, however, of the return from Babylon; nor is any 
definite hope of it expressed. Hence the books were compiled 
between 561 and 536, B.c. From the language applied to 
Jehoiachin (he did eat bread continually before him [ Kvilmero- 
dach | all the days of his life), it docs not logically follow that 
he died before Evilmerodach, as Havernick thinks, relying on 
the fact that there is no mention of a succeeding Babylonian 
king. The work which formed the principal source of the 
compiler’s materials was written before the downfal of the 
Jewish State, because it is plainly indicated in itself that the 
kingdom still existed (2 Kings vii. 22). The oft-recurring 
formula, unto this day, which belonged to the same source and 
never implies the time of the exile but the later period of the 
kingdom of Judah, ¢orroborates the same conclusion. It*is also 
plain that the document itself terminated with Jehoiakim (2 Kings 
xxiv. 5). If however he died after Evilmerodach, it must still 
have been before the end of the captivity, as Ewald observes.! 

In regard to the date of particular parts or sections, it is 
difficult to determint it. They belong to very different times ; 
and which of them is the oldest is doubtful. It is probable that 
some belong to the time of Solomon, as 1 Kings i., ii., iv. 2-19. 
Some were written before the captivity of Israel or the ten 
tribes; others, before the downfal of Judah. The accounts of 
Elijah and Elisha were composed latest, as may be inferred from 
their legendary character, the absence in them of exact dates 
and places, and geographical anomalies, as in 1 Kings xix. 8, 
where Elijah is represented as travelling uninterruptedly forty 
days and forty nights from Beersheba to Horeb; whereas the 
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distance is little more than forty geographical miles. Yet 
he is represented as going forward in the strength of the 
meat which had been miraculously supplied to him. In 1 Kings 
xviii. 46, it is stated that the hand of the Lord was upon Elijah, 
and he girded up his loins and ran before Ahab to the entrance 
of Jezreel, #.¢., extraordinarily strengthened, he ran before Ahab 
from Carmel to the entrance of Jezreel, a distance not less than 
six geographical miles. 

With the date assigned to the work agrees the later Chaldais- 

ing character of the language us ‘TN for AN, 1 Kings xiv. 2; 
2 Kings iv. 16, 23; vii. 1. SVN for IFN, 2 Kings i. 15; in. 
11, 12; viii. 8. BMIN for DAS, 2 Kings vi. 16. "} for Qj, 
1 Kings xi. 36; xv. 4; 2 Kings vi. 19. 1b for yp 2 Kings 
iv. 2. %9) for D, 2 Kings iv. 7. Psy, 2 Kings xi. 13. PayTy, 
1 Kings xi. 33. FYI 1 Kings xx. 14, etc. DM, 1 Kings 
xxi. 8, 11. 5D for WON, 1 Kings v. 2. Mm wma, 2 Kings 
vii. 12. 2°90, 2 Kings vii. 21. MIMD, 1 Kings x. 15; xx. 24. 
2 Kings xviii. 24. BMD A, 2 Kings xxv. 8. pov , 1 Kings 
viii. G1, ete. sI>y%, 2 Kings vi 11. S»p¥m, 2 Kings xviii. 
7. ima, 2 Kings xviii. 19. MMM, 2 Kings xviii. 26. 
pon “=, 1 Kings xv. 20; 2 Kings xxv. 23, 26. "3, 
2 Kings xxv.1. MX DOSY 194, 2 Kings xxv. 6. “DANN 
yw Mivy?, 1 Kings xxi. 20, 25; 2 Kings xvi. 17. WI), 
1 Kings xviii. 42; 2 Kings iv. 34, 35; the frequent use of 
the preterite with } as a narrative tense, etc. etc. 
' he same date is corroborated by the circumstance of the 
legendary being found in the history, pointing to a considerable 
interval between the time when certain events happened, and 
the recording of them. Contemporary or immediately succeed- 
ing writers could not have presented various parts of the history 
as they now appear; the original annals must have been sub- 
sequently cast into a new form, abridged in part, and en- 
larged by minute insertions drawn from popular tradition or 
report. It is true that these remarks apply more to the docu- 
ment cited by the compiler as his main source, t.e., the book of 
the chronicles of the kings; but the late date of that abridgment 
is closely connected. with the late date of the present work. 

According to the Talmudists, followed by many of the older 
theologians, Jeremiah was the compiler of the books of mane 
This opinion has been adopted in modern times by Hiavernick'! 
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and Graf,! who rely on such considerations as these: The same 
gloomy prophetic view of history in both (comp. cially 

Kings xvii. 11, etc. with Jer. xxiu. 4, etc.); the frequent 
verbal agreement between both, as in xvii. 14 compared with 
Jer. vii. 26; xvii. 15 compared with Jer. ii. 5; xvii. 20 compared 
with Jer. vii. 15; the surprising harmony between Jer. xxxix. 1, 
etc. and 2 Kings xxv. 1, etc. ; the favourite idea of both respect- 
ing the choice and continuance of David’s house conveyed in the 
same words, ‘I")"} NBD Syn UN A3° id (comp. 1 Kings ii. 
4; vill. 25; ix. 5 with Jer. xxxiii. 17; xiii. 13; xvii. 25; xxii. 
4); in both the same propensity to borrow modes of speech 
from the Pentateuch ; the attachment to earlicr prophecies and 
a careful use of them for history (comp. Deut. xi. 8; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 26; Jer. iv. 8); the idea of the choice of Jerusalem, taken 
from the Pentateuch (Deut. xii. 11, etc.) and forming a pro- 
minent fundamental idea in the two writers; and the close 
agreement of 2 Kings xxiv. 18, ete. with Jer. lu. 

Most of these peculiarities are accounted for by the similarity 
of the times to which the respective writers belonged. Indeed 
they were not far from being contemporary. Both belonged 
to the learned class, and were well acquainted with the sacred 
books of their people. And the writer of Kings made use of 
Jeremiah in particular. The similarity existing between Jer. 
lii. and 2 Kings xxiv. 18, etc., has been differently explained. 
According to Havernick, Jeremiah himself put the latter where 
it now stands, while the persons who collected his prophecies, 
thinking the narrative worth preserving, appended it to the 
book called after him.? This is a most unlikely supposition. 
Neither is it probable that the redactor of Jeremiah’s book took 
the section from Kings and put it to the end of the prophetic 
book, because it is a fuller recension of 2 Kings xxiv. in- 
stead of a briefer one. Both were taken from a common 
source, as would appear from their differences as well as their 
general similarity ; the form in Jeremiah li. being the purer 
representative of the original. It is uo valid objection when 
Hivernick adduces the fact that the annals of the kingdom 
whence the compiler of Kings drew ceased with Jehoiakim 
(2 Kings xxiv. 5, etc.), because he was not necessarily confined 
to them for his information. Much more probable is the hypo- 
thesis of Bleek, that Baruch added the last chapter of J etemtah 

Huetius and Calmet as ea that Ezra was the writer. In 
favour of this conjecture the latter adduces various particulars 
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which are as suitable to any other person living at that time. 
None of them marks out Ezra as the person. 

Jahn conjectures that Ezekiel wrote the books before us, but 
admits that there is no ground for the assumption. 

It is useless to try to discover the person. We must be con- 
tent with a few general circumstances relating to him. He 
belonged to J tidabs not Israel, as is inferred from his going 
much more into detail in matters affecting the southern king- 
dom, and his describing the history of Israel in a more summ. 
way ; from his zeal on behalf of the public worship of Jehov: 
at Jerusalem ; and his tracing all the disasters of the state to the 
apostacy of the ten tribes under Jeroboam (2 Kings xvii. 21). 
An anti-Israelitish spirit is very observable in him. From the 
prophetic survey of history presented in the work, the writer 
was in some way connccted with the order of prophets. It 1s 
certain that he belonged to the learned class, and was intimately 
acquainted with the sacred literature of his nation. Though not 
a prophet himself, he may have been the pupil of one; of 
Jeremiah himself, as Thenius conjectures,! which would amply 
explain the similarity of thought and style existing between the 
pupil and master. He belonged to the captives who had been 
carried away to Babylon, or at least lived there at the time he 
wrote. This appears from 1 Kings v. 4 (English iv. 24), where 
in describing Solomon’s dominions the compiler says “he had 
dominion over all the region on this side the river.” The 
expression “W731 IY can only mean on the test side of the 
Euphrates, used by one dwelling on the east side of it. The 
English version is incorrect. The same conclusion follows from 
2 Kings xxv. 27-29. Whatever circumstances may seem to 
favour Egypt as the place of composition, must give way to the 
clear indication of the two passages now referred to. 

It has been already shewn that the books of Samuel were not 
written by the person who compiled those of the Kings. Hence 
it is matter of surprise that Thenius should sanction the opinion. 
Ewald has unduly influenced him in this respect. 

VI. Nature or tHE Hisrory.—The genuine character of the 
books is well attested by internal evidence. A true theocratic 
ip pervades them. The compiler often refers to his sources, 
shewing that he was exact and faithful. His conscientious 
scrupulousness in relation to chronology is apparent to such 
an extent that the numbers assigned to the reigns of the 
kings of Isracl and Judah do not agree with one another. 
Tnstead of removing such discrepancies and so introducing full 
harmony into the chronology of the two kingdoms, he has 
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allowed them to remain. This is a proof of his closely following 
the materials at his disposal. The general credibility of the 
history is confirmed by a comparison of the analogous accounts 
in Chronicles, which must have been drawn more or less directly 
from the same sources. The partialities of the author are 
scarcely apparent in the living traits of character he presents. 
Causes and consequences are stated with simplicity and brevity. 
Though the history is compendious and extract-like, it bears on 
its face the stamp of fidelity. As might be expected from one 
living in Babylon where his countrymen were captive, the view 
taken of events is gloomy. But it is not so dark as to beget or 
cherish despair ; on the contrary it encourages the down-trodden 
Israelites with the hope of a bright future, when they should 
worship God in His temple, and acknowledge His faithfulness to 
David’s house. 

Here and there traces of the legendary and exaggerated may 
be seen. Thus it is said that the children of Israel slew of the 
Syrians in one day 100,000 foot (1 Kings xx. 29) ; that Solomon 
had 70,000 who bare burdens in preparing for the building of 
the temple (1 Kings v. 15); and that Hiram sent to Solomon 
120 talents of gold—nearly 5,000,000/. sterling. Sometimes 
the miraculous is unnecessarily introduced, as when Eljah 
supplied with food by an angel went in the strength of it forty 
days and forty nights, from Beersheba to Horeb (1 Kings 
xix. 8). It is evident that in the narrative of this prophet at 
Horeb, the writer copied Ex. xxxiii. 11-23, where the miraculous 
is accumulated. So also in 2 Kings xx. 8-11, where it is said 
that Jehovah “brought the shadow ten degrees backward, b 
which it had gone down in the dial of Ahaz;” as if the Al- 
mighty would work such a miracle to satisfy Hezckiah’s mind 
of the certainty of an event which he would have to wuit 
for only three days, and which God himsclf assured him of 
by the prophet Isaiah. Something simple and natural was 
transformed by a later age into the miraculous. The writer 
faithfully reflects the view of his own time in the words: 
“‘ And Isaiah the prophet cried unto the Lord : and he brought 
the shadow ten degrees backward.” The prophetic-didactic 
tendency is so predominant as to have deteriorated the charac- 
ter of the history in various parts. The compiler interposes 
his own reflections as he proceeds. Taking a prophetic survey 
he connects later occurrences with earlier prophecies, leavin 
room for arbitrariness. Compare for example 1 Kings ii. 27, 
with 1 Sam. i. 31, 33; 1 Kings xi. 30, 31, with xii. 15; 
xiii. 2, with 2 Kings xxiii. 15-20; 1 Kings xiv. 10, with 
xv. 29; 1 Kings xvi. 1-3, with 12; 1 Kings xvi. 34, with 
Josh. vi. 26; 1 Kings xxi. 19, 24, with xxii. 38; 2 Kings 
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ix. 86, 37, with x, 10; 2 Kings x. 30, with xv. 12; 2 Kings 
xx. 16-18, with xxi. 10, etc., etc., xxi. 16, etc., etc.; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 27, with xxv. There is also a considerable similarity 
between the prophetic discourses and deeds recorded; shewing 
that his own subjectivity found some scope. It is a striking 
circumstance, for instance, that Ahijah should address Jero- 
boam (1 Kings xiv. 7, etc.), Jehu, Baasha (1 Kings xvi. l, 
etc.), Elijah, Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 19, etc.), a young prophet, 
Jehu (2 Kings ix. 7, etc.), in words much alike. Hence 
it is probable that these prophecies received their present form 
subsequently to the time they were delivered; and that they 
are not given exactly. The remarkable analogy subsisting 
between them, extending even to the language, is a phenomenon 
best explained in this way. But we do not believe that the 
compiler’s subjectivity was allowed much license, because he was 
mainly dependent on written sources, and did not possess much 
original genius. He lived at a period of the national history 
unfavourable to the production of the best Hebrew history- 
writing. Traditional elements had incorporated themselves with 
the annals of the nation too firmly to be accurately: separated ; 
the legendary and exaggerated, the mythological and marvellous 
had intruded into the domain of genuine history, in some cases 
too strongly to be dislodged from it, at least by one of the 
Israelites themselves. And the writer was too remote from 
many of the persons and events described to view them other- 
wise than through the glass of a degenerate time, at which the 
darkness of the present tended to throw too bright a hala round 
the old national monarchs and conquerors. 

The history of Solomon, though mostly historical in the best 
sense of the term, has something of the legendary and tradi- 
tional in it. His wisdom is extolled very highly; and divine 
revelations are made to him on two occasions. But the nature 
of his government does not justify the great encomiums 
upon his wisdom; nor does his shavanter accord with the reli- 
gious stand-point he occupies. THis prayer at the dedication of the 
temple contains later ideas, and has been enlarged by a subsequent 
hand to its present state, out of a much shorter basis. Thus 
1 Kings vui. 46-51 was evidently suggested by the Babylonish 
captivity, and could not have proceeded from Solomon himself. 
There is also an allusion to a much later custom in the forty- 
fourth and forty-eighth verses—viz., the turning toward Jeru- 
salem in the public worship of Jehovah. It is likewise appa- 
rent that there are imitations of passages in Deuteronomy 
and Joshua. The style is wordy in many places, and full of 
later expressions. Hence, thou h there is an original ground- 
work bearing the stamp of authenticity, it has been consider- 
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ably enlarged and elaborated by a hand later than Solomon’s 
time. The number of sacrifices and peace-offerings is also ex- 
cessive in viii. 62-64, considering that so many were offered in 
seven days. The same remark applies to the number of women 
in his harem—viz. 1000. In the Song of Solomon the number 
is very much less, sixty queens and eighty concubines; while to 
Rehoboam are assigned in Chronicles eighteen wives and sixt 
concubines. Again, the accounts of Elijah and Elisha, thoug 
they have a genuine historical basis, are strongly tinctured with 
the legendary. The reader is struck with the great similarity 
between 1 Kings xvii. 8, etc., where Elijah goes to a widow ; and 
2 Kings iv. 1, etc., where Elisha gocs to a widow; and between 
1 Kings xx. relating to the former prophet, and 2 Kings vi. 24 
relating to the latter. In like manner, there is an analogy 
between 2 Kings i. where Elijah’s groat zeal appears, and 
2 Kings ii. 23, 24, where Elisha is depicted in the same way. 
It is also observable, that angels appear only in connexion 
with the history of these prophets; and that disobedience to 
the word of God or the prophet is twice punished by a lion. 
Indeed the miraculous aioli is so largely interspersed dis- 
covers its origin in the popular legends and traditions. Thus 
Elijah declared to Ahab, that there should neither be dew nor 
rain for succeeding years except as he should order it; and 
accordingly a drought came and lasted more than two years 
(1 Kings xvii. 1 and xviii. 1); with which the New Testament 
account of its continuance does not agree (Luke iv. 25; James 
v. 17). He was fed by ravens. Elisha caused the head of an 
axe to rise to the top of water by throwing in a stick. The 
scene in which Elijah appeared on mount Carmel with the 
Baal prophets summoned to mect him is dramatic. It is not 
easy to separate what is historical in it from the drapery with 
which it been enveloped. Sometimes the fictitious is ap- 
parent, as where abundance of water is used by the prophet 
to drench his sacrifice and the wood, by surrounding the 
altar; while Elijah filled the trench also with water. This pro- 
fuse application of water is introduced for the purpose of en- 
hancing the greatness of the miracle. But the writer seems to 
have forgot for the moment the long-continued drought, which, 
as it had lasted for more than two years, must have dried up the 
brooks belonging to the mountain, and the river Kishon supplied 
by them. Even at and after death, the wonder-loving tradition 
of the age to which the writers belonged invested the two pro- 
phets with miracle. Thus Elijah is said to have been taken up 
to heaven in a chariot and horses of fire, without undergoing 
death (2 Kings ii. 11); and the very bones of Elisha in the 
grave reanimated a dead body as soon as it touched them 
(2 Kings xu. 21). 
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VII. GENERAL scopE.—The general scope of the writer was 
to exhibit the development of the theocracy in conformity with 
the principle contained in the divine promise made to David: 
« And when thy days be fulfilled and thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed out 
of thy bowels, and T will establish his kingdom. He shall build 
an house for my name, and I will stablish the throne of his 
kingdom for ever. I will be his father, and he shall be my son. 
If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, 
and with the stripes of the children of men. _ But my merc 
shall not depart away from him, as I took it from Saul, whom 
put away before thee. And thine house and thy kingdom shall 
be established for ever before thee: thy throne shall be esta- 
blished for ever” (2 Sam. vii. 12-16). Accordingly the history 
before us shews how God preserved the kingdom of Solomon 
entire; and, after its division, endeavoured to recal both Israel 
and Judah to a sense of their relation to Himself bY admonitions 
and chastisements, until their continued rebellion subverted 
them. That subversion, however, was not the extinction of 
David’s seed. It was a severe and salutary chastisement. The 
exiled king Jehoiachin was brought back to Judea and elevated 
again to kingly honour in his own land, as an evidence that 
Jehovah remembered His servant David and the promises made 
to him. The seed of David was always to occupy the throne. 
Amid the sorest disasters, when the mercy of God might seem 
to have forsaken his people utterly, the promise of perpetual 
sovereignty was not invalidated. In following out this general 
scope, the compiler presents the history of his suffering nation 
as an instructive example fraught with wholesome warning ; 
though that was not his leading object. He also encourages his 
fellow-exiles to cherish a firm trust in God, and a steadfast ad- 
herence to His worship. The tendency of the work is prophetic- 
didactic, as Hiivernick terms it. Not that the writer’s principal 
design was to set forth the activity and influence of the prophets 
in national affairs, but that his reflections in narrating the 
history have a prophetic character. In performing his work, 
the compiler could hardly refrain from noticing, more or less 
fully, the sayings and doings of the prophets, because those in- 
spired men occupied a prominent place in the theocracy. They 
watched over the interests of the people, checked royal usurpa- 
tion and excesses, exerted an administrative power as the repre- 
sentatives of Jehovah, and controlled to some extent all the 
affairs of the nation. Hence they could not be ignored in 
any history of Israel or Judah, because their influence was 
Bo extepsive over the theocracy. But in the manner of de- 
scribing the prophets and looking at national affairs, the com- 
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_ magnifies their persons, representing unconditional obe- 
ience to them as tantamount to unqualified submission to 
God. His stand-point is neither the religious nor ecclesiasti- 
cal, but the prophetic. This is well exemplified in the mode 
of speaking of Jeroboam’s general conduct in relation to public 
worship: “After this thing Jeroboam returned not from his 
evil way, but made again of the lowest of the people priests 
of the high places: whosoever would, he consecrated him, and 
he became one of the priests of the high places. And this 
thing became sin unto the house of Jeroboam, even to cut it off, 
and to destroy it off the face of the carth” (1 Kings xiii. 33, 34). 
Another striking cxample is in 2 Kings xxiv. 20, where we 
read, “for through the anger of the Lord it came to pass in 
Jerusalem and Judah, until he had cast them out from his 
presence, that Zedekiah rebelled against the king of Babylon.” 
Such hard, prophetic pragmatism is characteristic. The same 
tendency is prominent in the reflections contamed in 2 Kings 
xvii. 26, 27, which are based on the prophecies of Zephaniah 
(ch, i.) and Jeremiah (xxv., xxvi.). 

VIII. THe Propnets ry 1 Kines xxu. 6.—The 400 prophets 
collected by Ahab king of Israel at the instigation of Jchosha- 
phat, that the divine will might be known respecting the issue 
of an expedition against Ramoth-gilead, have been very variously 
judged of. Perhaps the most common view is that they were 
Jalse prophets, either those connected with Baal, or the 400 
Astarte-prophets who had not gone to Carmel and consequently 
escaped destruction. Others think that they were priests, who 
presided over the worship of the golden calves which Jeroboam 
established in the kingdom of Israel. Neither of these hypo- 
theses 1s correct. Truc prophets are meant, as appears from the 
seventh verse, ‘Is there not here a prophet of the Lord besides 2” 
and also from the twenty-fourth verse, ‘‘ Which way went the 
Spirit of the Lord from me to speak unto thee?” Why then, 
it may be asked, did they give advice contrary to the issue P 
Why was their utterance false? Did they speak solely from 
the natural impulse of their own minds, without spiritual per- 
ception or divine instinct? We dare not affirm that they were 
forsaken by the Spirit in giving the advice they did. Nor 
should we say that they had not a truer intimation of the 
future. What they said was spoken from patriotism and a 
feeling of justice ; for Ramoth in Gilead was unrighteously held 
by Benhadad, and belonged to Ahab. The vision which Mi- 
caiah had of the spirit going forth from Jehovah(1 Kings xxii. 
19, et seqq.) is the personified spirit of prophecy which may, 
with the divine permission, be a spirit of deception. Qf course 
the vision shadows forth the ideas of the prophet, or rather 
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those of his time respecting the spiritual world. The scenery 
employed is prophetic, conceived in the ieee of prophetism as 
it existed at that time. The fact that Elijah, the greatest of all 
the prophets in the days of Ahab, was not once thought of 
when the will of the Lord was inquired, merely shews that the 
writer of this twenty-second chapter was different from the 
author of xvii.—x1x. 

IX. Exisua’s conpucr To THE CuHinpren.—In 2 Kings ii. 
23, 24, are these words: “And he [Ehsha] went up from 
thence unto Bethel: and as he was going up by-the way, there 
came forth little children out of the city and mocked him, and 
said unto him, Go up, thou bald head; go up, thou bald head. 
And he turned back and looked on them and cursed them in the 
name of the Lord. And there came forth two she-bears out of 
the wood, and tare forty and two children of them.” 

A charge of revenge and cruclty has been brought against 
Elisha for imprecating destruction on the children. To de- 
fend the prophet against it, great pains have been taken by 
‘nologists. We shall content ourselves with a few remarks on 
the occurrence. 

First. The incident does not appear historical, at least in 
various particulars. It is wholly improbable that she-bears 
would come out of the wood to devour children, in answer to 
the imprecation of a prophet. 

Secondly. Supposing the statement to be literally true that 
‘Elisha was mocked by children as he went up the street of 
Bethel, and that he turned round to curse them, it shews a 
sudden ebullition of passion unwarranted by the provocation. 
It was both crucl and revengeful for him to curse them. The 
prophets were but men, and sometimes sinned like others. This 
18 an example of unjustifiable anger if the thing be historical. 
Why should attempts be made to excuse what is inexcusable P 

Thirdly. Most of the attempts framed to justify the passionate 
conduct of the prophet do violence to the plain words of the 
passage as well as to morality, and are unworthy of their 
authors. Thus the term “YJ is said to mean grown up persone. 
In this way children disappear from the narrative, and men take 
their place. Three things, all incorrect, are asserted in favour 
of the new version of "Yj, viz., that it is applied to Isaac when 
he was twenty-eight years old ; to Joseph when he was thirty; and 
to Rehoboam when he was forty years of age. There is neither 
reason nor necessity for altering the sense of the word, which is 
applied to an tnfunt, to a boy not full grown, and to a youth 
nearly twenty years old. Whatever their age might have been, 
it made no difference in regard to the immorality of the impre- 
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cation. If they were men, the curse invoked was an immoral 
thing ; if they were children it was more immoral. 

Fourthly. it is said that Elisha cursed them tn the name of the 
Lord. That makes the case far worse than if he had simply 
cursed them. Strange to say, however, apologists take that to 
be an indication that he did not act from any petulant temper of 
his own, but declared in God’s name and authority the punish- 
ment which He would inflict upon them. This interpretation is 
a perverted one. Nothing can be farther from the truth than 
to affirm that Elisha acted in this instance as a minister of the 
Supreme Governor of the world; and that the denunciation 

roceeded in consequence from a divine impulse. The assertion 
is derogatory to the character of God, who neither inspires nor 
sanctions the imprecation of punishment pronounced by man 
against man. 

Fifthly. Apologists invent a number of things which are 
foreign to the narrative, for the purpose of throwing blame on 
the children ; such as, they belonged to an idolatrous town and 
were therefore wicked idolaters themselves. They insulted the 
prophet at the instigation of the priests of Baal. They alluded 
to Elijah’s ascension to heaven, which they had heard of, but 
did not believe. These assertions are baseless. Wanton children 
mocked the prophet who was bald at the back of the head. 
Children are prone to deride those who have any outward defect 
of body, or an appearance commonly associated with contempt. 
They surrounded the prophet, who was probably climbing very 
slowly the street of the hill on which Bethel was built, crying, 
‘Go up, thou bald head.’ The ascension of Elijah is not alluded 
to. It is the ascent of Elisha up the hill of Bethel. 

Sixthly. We reject the idea altogether that “some miracle 
was necessary to support the character and office” of Elisha. 
Neither his character nor office was derided. No miracle was 
necessary to bring a curse to pass. Rather would it have been 
necessary to thwart it. Nor was a miracle performed. The 
connexion of the she-bears with the malediction is legendary. 
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I. Name.—The Hebrew name of the Chronicles is) 
literally meaning, words of the days, transactions of the days or 
annals. In the Hebrew canon they formed one book, which the 
Greek translators divided into two, with the title wapanectropeva, 
signifying things omitted, because, as the author of the synopsis 
of sacred Scripture in the works of Athanasius writes, “many 
things omitted in the Kings are contained in them ;”’ or rather 
as Movers! explains the title, supplements, rematns of other hts- 
torical works. The common name chronicles is from the Latin 
chronicon, which Jerome first used, ‘“ Verba dterum, quod signi- 
ficantius chronicon totius divinae histortae possumus appellare, qui 
liber apud nos Paralipomenon primus et secundus inscribitur.” ? 
The example of the Se tani was followed by the Vulgate in 
dividing the work into two; and Daniel Bomberg introduced it 
into his editions of the Hebrew Bible ; so that it is now current 
in the original text. Little inconvenience has followed from the 
separation, though we should prefer to have the whole printed 
together continuously. 

I. Conrents.—The books of Chronicles may be divided into 
two parts as follows :— 

1. Chapters i—ix. 34. 

2. Chapters ix. 35-2 Chron. xxxvi. 

The former consists of genealogical lists interspersed with 
short historical notices ; the latter of the history of the kings in 
Jerusalem from David to Zedekiah. These again may be sub- 
divided thus : 

1. (a) Chapters i.-iii., the registers connecting Adam with 
David ; together with the descendants of the latter till Elioenai 
and his seven sons. 

(5) Chapters iv.-vii., genealogical registers of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 
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(c) Chapters viii.-ix. 34, genealogical lists of the families in 
Jerusalem. 

2. (a) ix. 35-xxix. contains the history of David, introduced 
Py a brief account of Saul’s pedigree, and the downfall of his 

ouse. 

(b) 2 Chron. i.-ix. is occupied with the history of Solomon. 

(c) 2 Chron. x.-xxxvi. contains a history of the kings in 
Jerusalem, from Rchoboum to Zedekiah. 

More particularly, the contents are these. 

The first four verses contain the names of thirteen members 
of the earliest period of the world’s history, according to the 
fifth chapter of Genesis, from Adam to Nouh and his sons. The 
next nineteen verses contain the seventy races or nations from 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, with the omission of the short 
historical and geographical notices which appear in Gen. x. I, 
5, 9-12, 184.-20, 21, 30-32. The posterity of Japhet are four- 
teen, those of Ham thirty, and those of Shem twenty-six; 
making up the seventy races sprung from Noah’s three sons.. 
The next four verses (1. 24-27) give the names of the ten mem- 
bers of the second period of the world’s history—viz., from 
Shem to Abraham, agreeably to the account in Gen. xi. 10-82. 
The historical notices connected with these names in Genesis are 
omitted. The succeeding fourteen verses (i. 29-42) give the 
seventy descendants of Abraham beginning with the twelve 
sons of Ishmacl, extracted from the corresponding record in 
Genesis. The remainder of the chapter (i. 43-54) contains a 
catalogue of the kings that reigned in dom before the begin- 
ning of kingly power in Israel; and also the dukes of Edom. 
These are from the thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis, with some 
Variations. 

The second chapter enumerates the twelve tribes of Israel, 
and the seventy descendants of Judah. The posterity of one of 
them, Zerah, is somewhat fully noticed ; but more fully the 
descendants of Hezron Zerah’s nephew, becuuse he was pro- 
genitor of the house of David. Were Caleb is called the son of 
fearon (ver. 18). Chelubai in the ninth verse is only another 
form of the same name, though Ewald thinks that they are 
names of different persons.! But it is evident that the chronicle- 
writer identifies Chelubai (9) and Caleb (vers. 18, 42); for both 
are represented as the son of Hezron and brother of Jerahmeel. 
Hence it is more probable that one Caleb is referred to in the 
chapter than two of the same name. The name of the father 
being Jephunneh in Joshua and Hezron here, need not create 
much difficulty. 
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The third chapter contains a list of David’s posterity, with the 
descendants of his son Solomon in the royal line of Judah; and 
some of the posterity of Jeconiah the last king but one. 

The fourth chapter begins with the ee Judah and his 
sons, or rather ‘families sprung from him (1-23). This list 
appears to be incomplete. Whether it was compiled from de- 
fective materials, or put together carelessly, cannot now be 
determined ; but some parts of it are unintelligible as they 
stand, for example, the seventeenth and eighteenth verses. In 
21-23 the posterity of Shelah are given separately, perhaps as a 
sort of appendix. Notices in connexion with the names are 
very few. Of Jabez (9,10) an anecdote is recorded; and the 
occupations of a few others are mentioned (14, 21, 23). Simeon 
and his sons are next given (24-33). Here the notices are 
more copious; an account of the settlement of the tribe in 
Canaan being furnished, with a notice of some families distin- 
guished for fecundity ; and the conquests made by the tribe at 
the end of the eighth century. The next tribe whose genealogy 
is given is that of Reuben, whose four sons are specified in 
Genesis and Numbers. The race of Reuben is then continued 
in one line viz. that of Joel, who scems to have lived about the 
time of David, and of whose posterity we have seven genera- 
tions, down to Beerah who was prince of the Reubenites at the 
time of the Assyrian conquest. The notices of the Reubenites 
conclude with a short account of a successful war with the 
Hagarites in the time of Saul, by which means they extended 
their possessions beyond the eastern border of Gilead (v. 1-10). 
Genealogical accounts of the tribe of Gad follow (v. 11-22). 
Here the descendants mentioned in Gen. xlvi. 16 do not appear, 
but a series of twelve names (twelfth and thirteenth verses). 
The names given were probably taken from two lists composed 
in the times of Jotham king of Judah and Jeroboam king of 
Israel respectively (verse 17). To the genealogy of Gad is 
appended a brief notice of a successful warlike expedition under- 
taken by the two and a half tribes east of Jordan against the 
Hagaritcs. Both the number of men composing the joint force, 
and the great booty carried off by the victors ure specified. 
Gad, Reuben, Manasseh continued to occupy the territory thus 
obtained, till they were carried away captive by Tilgath-Pil- 
neser into Assyria. The verses in question (18-22) would have 
been in a more suitable place after the twenty-fourth, where the 
half-tribe of Manasseh is spoken of. The twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth verses relate to the half-tribe of Manasseh ; and 
the last two verses of the chapter to the exile of the two and 
& half tribes. 

The tribe of Levi is more fully described in its genealogy 
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than any other of the series (v. 26—vi. 66). In the first place 
the connexion between Aaron and Levi is shewn ; there is next 
an uninterrupted series of twenty-two names, from Eleazar son 
and successor of Aaron to Jehozadak, who was carried captive 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. It is remarkable that accord- 
ing to the view of the writer the high priesthood continued in 
unbroken succession in the line of Eleazar to the Chaldean exile ; 
whereas we learn from other places in the Old Testament, that 
the high priesthood was in the line of Ithamar from Eh down to 
Abiathar, from whom Solomon took it to give to Zadok of the 
line of Eleazar. Perhaps the conjecture of Bertheau is the most 
probable, that both lines filled the high priesthood in different 
places at the same time ; because the Israelitish church was 
divided, and the Mosaic constitution not strictly carried out.! 
In vi. 1-4, the names of the sons of Levi are given again; and 
three series of the posterity of Gershom, Kohath, and Meran 
(5-15), which lead to Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, the three 
celebrated Levites in the time of David. From 16-34 we have 
the ancestors of the same renowned Levites given in a different 
way. From Heman to Levi are twenty-two generations ; from 
Asaph to Levi fourteen are given; while in that of Ethan only 
twelve are specitied. After speaking of the other posterity of 
Levi who did not belong to the priestly lines of Aaron, Heman, 
Asaph, and Ethan (verses 33, 34), the succession of the ponti- 
fical race from Eleazar to Ahimadz contemporary with David 
(35-38) 1s presented. Here there is a repetition of the twelve 
names already given in v. 30-34. This is followed by an 
account of the dwelling places of the Levites within the bound- 
aries belonging to the individual families (39-66). The contents 
of verses 42-45 are found again in Josh. xxi. 13, 19. The cities 
of the Kohathites, Gershomites, and Merarites are enumerated ; 
but there is great difficulty in verses 49 and 50, as well as in 
reconciling the corresponding accounts in Joshua with those of 
the Chronicles. The list in Josh. xxi. must be regarded as 
more correct than the present, when the two come in conflict, as 
they do in some instances, or vary, as in others. The first five 
verses of the seventh chapter contain a gencalogical record of 
the tribe of Issachar, followed by a similar list of Benjamin 
(verses 6-11). Three sons of Benjamin are specified. In Gen. 
xlvi. ten appear; and in Num. xxvi. 38, five. In the list given 
below (viii. 1, etc.) there are also five, but different from those 
in Num. xxvi. It is now impossible to reconcile these accounts, 
They must relate to different periods of time, and different 
branches of the same line. The twelfth verse ecems to refer to 
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Dan, yet his name is not given. In the same manner he is 
omitted in vi. 46 (comp. Josh. xxi. 5); vi. 54 (comp. Josh. xxi. 
23). Hushim is apparently the name of Dan’s son in Genesis 
re 23); here Hushim is called the son of Aher. Is Aher a 
disguised appellation for Dan? So Bertheau conjectures. But 
we learn from Num. xxvi. 42, that Dan’s son was called Shu- 
ham, not Hushim. The latter belonged to Benjamin (1 Chron. 
viii. 8, 11). By comparing viti. 8, we see that the word Aker 
(“MN) should be "MY, Shahar. It is a proper name; not the 
adjective “MN another. The tribe of Dan is omitted, because the 
accounts from which the Chronist drew were defective in places. 
The thirteenth verse of ch. vii. notices the tribe of Naphtali, 
where four names are given, substantially the same as in Gen. 
xlvi. 24 and Num. xxvi. 48, 49. The half tribe of Manasseh 
follows (14-19). ere the fourteenth and fifteenth verses, 
especially the latter, are unintelligible as they now stand. The 
text is evidently incomplete and corrupt. Ashriel, in verse 14, 
should probably be expunged ; for Ashriel belonged to the sons 
of Gilead, the son of Machir, Manasseh’s son. In the fifteenth 
verse it is stated that Machir took to wife Huppim and Shup- 
pim; the namcs of men whose sister in the next verse appears 
as Machir’s wife. The verse must be corrupt. The tribe of 
Ephraim is next treated of genealogically (vii. 20-29). The 
posterity of Shuthelah is traced through seven members, the 
name occurring twice, as well as that of Tahath. The passace 
appears at first sight to sct forth that Ephraim lived to see and 
bewail the misfortunes of his posterity in the seventh generation. 
But the true sense is, that the tribe, represented as one body, 
bewailed the disaster which befel two of its sons, ie., tro 
divisions of it. A genealogical list of Asher follows (vii. 
30-40). It is remarkable that Zebulun is entirely omitted in 
the list of the tribes. No good reason can be given for such 
omission ; and therefore some conjecture that it arose from 
the oversight of transcribers, who omitted a few words re- 
specting Zebulun which stood in the original text. It is 
better to acquiesce in our ignorance of the true cause which 
led the Chronicle-writer to pass over this tribe, than resort 
to so rash and groundless a conjecture. Dan too is unmen- 
tioned by name. If chap. vii. 12 do not relate to him, he is 
wholly omitted. The tribe of Judah comes first, as that to 
which David belonged. The small tribe of Simeon is mentioned 
next, because of its close connexion with Judah. Reuben the 
first born succeeds, and with him the other tribes beyond 
Jordan. Levi is described very fully, followed by short notices 
of Issachar, Benjamin, Naphtali, the other half of Manasseh, 
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re aay and Asher. Naphtali is very briefly touched upon 
(vii. 13). 

The eighth and ninth chapters give a survey of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, with other accounts interspersed relating to the 
Benjamites, the posterity of the father of Gibeon who dwelt in 
Jerusalem, and to the race of Saul and the Levites. It is difficult 
to discover the time to which this description of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem refers. Some, as Ewald,! think that it refers to 
about thirty years before the overthrow of the southern kingdom. 
This conclusion he supposes to be pretty certain from a com- 
parison of ix. 11 with v. 40, etc. The comparison does not 
necessarily warrant it. Bertheau remarks in opposition, that 
various notices in the preceding chapters carry the history 
beyond the exile, as iii, 10-24 and perhaps iv. 1-23. It is 
difficult to see why the cighth and ninth chapters should be in 
their present place, if they belonged to the pre-exile period. 
Why should there be a double genealogy of Benjamin, both 
parts relating to the pre-exile time (vii. 6-9 and vii. )? And 
why should the sons of Judah (iv.) be so far separated from the 
account of the inhabitants of Jerusalem (ix.) ? Another view 
is that of Lavater, J. H. Michaclis, Dahler, Herzfeld, cte., who 
think that the accounts in viii. belong to the fore-exile time, 
and those in ix. to the inhabitants of Jerusalem after the exile. 
This is the correct view ; for in ix. 2 there is a transition from 
one period to another; the first verse being the conclusion of 
the chronicle-writer respecting the fore-exile time. The double 
genealogy of Benjamin in the same period, which Lertheau! 
adduces, argues nothing in favour of chaps. viii. and ix. be- 
longing to the same period, because it appears that the seventh 
chapter was inserted by the Chronist pretty nearly as he found 
it. But as it consisted merely of six verses, he thought it too 
short, especially since the tribe called for a more copious descrip- 
tion in consequence of its connexion with Judah and Levi, as 
well as king Saul. Hence he gave another list in the eighth 
chapter, derived from a register constructed after the principal 
cities in the territory of Benjamin. And as Gibeon is named 
last, it formed an appropriate point of attachment for the gene- 
alogy of Saul, which is continued down to the fourteenth gene- 
ration. The list given in chap. vii. was a military one. 

The ninth chapter gives the heads of the people inhabiting 
Jerusalem after the Babylonian conquest. Its statements chiefly 
relate to members of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, as 
well as to the priests, Levites, their employmonts, and to the 
porters. 


1 Geschichte des V. Israel, vol. i. p. 240, 
2 Die Biicher der Chronik, p. 88. 
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As introductory to David’s history we are presented with 
brief notices of Saul’s race, and the downfall of his house. 
Here the list given by the compiler extends to the words ‘two 
hundred and twelve” in the twenty-second verse ; the remainder 
till verse thirty-three inclusive, being an appendix from his 
own pen relating to the worship of God and its regulations. 
Verses ix. 34-44 are a repetition of viii. 29-39, except that they 
are less by two names, stopping with the sons of Azel. Such re- 
petition shows an inartificial but not careless compilation ; for the 
object in this case was to connect the beginning of the history 
of royalty with the preceding genealogical registers, which could 
only be done by referring buck to them. It is true that it was 
not necessary to give the same statement again; but the Chro- 
nicle-writer evinces great partiality for genealogies. The word 
O°)?? in the thirty-fourth verse creates great difficulty, but may 
be best explained by supposing it to have been inserted by some 
later scribes, who, overlooking the true connexion, thought from 
the closing words of verse thirty-four, “these dwelt at Jerusa- 
lem,” that the list from verse three onwards, where similar 
words occur, reached as far as the thirty-fourth verse. The ac- 
count of Saul’s last battle, his death and burial, (x. 1-12,) is 
very nearly identical with 1 Sam. xxxi. 1-13). The thirteenth 
and fourteenth verses are the remarks of the Chronist, shewing 
that the narrative of Saul’s death is merely introductory to 
David's history. 

The eleventh chapter describes David’s inauguration at He- 
bron as king over all Israel, and his conquest of Jerusalem 
(xi, 1-9), with a list of his mighty men and brief notices of 
their exploits (10-47). There is a substantial agreement be- 
tween the contents of the chapter and 2 Samuel v. 6-10; xxiii. 
8-39. The list of names in 26-47 amounts to forty-eight, while 
that in 2 Sam. xxiii. amounts only to thirty-two. 

The twelfth chapter presents three lists of David’s followers, 
viz., those who attached themselves to him during Saul’s life 
(1-7), when he was in Ziklag; those belonging to the tribe of 
Gad and others of Judah and Benjamin, who joined him when 
he was in his mountain fastnesses (8-18); and a list of seven 
men of the tribe of Manasseh who joined his standard when he 
came with the Philistines against Saul to battle (19-22). This 
is followed by an enumeration of the troops who assembled at 
Hebron to solemnise David's accession to the kingdom of all 
Israel (23-40). On this occasion upwards of 300,000 armed 
men are said to have becn present. 


The thirteenth chapter describes how the ark of the covenant 
was brought into the house of Obed-edom, where it continued 
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for three months. With the exception of the first five verses 
relating to David’s consultation with the leaders of the people 
before removing the ark, the contents are nearly the same, word 
for word, in Chronicles and Samuel. 

The fourteenth chapter describes how David built a palace for 
himself, the increase of his family at Jerusalem, and two vic- 
tories over the Philistines in the valley of Rephaim. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth chapters are properly a continua- 
tion of the thirteenth; the fourteenth being inserted. They 
commence with the preparations which David made for the 
removal of the ark to Jerusalem. He built a tent for it, and 
gathered all Israel together to the ceremony, the Levites alone 
being appointed to carry and take charge of it. Its entrance 
into the city was commemorated with music and dancing, fol- 
lowed by burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, and a eo to 
every individual. The king appointed certain of the Levites to 
minister before the ark and praise the Lord God. He also 
delivered a psalm into the hand of Asaph and his brethren, to 
be used in the installation-service. After the psalm itself is 
given, the narrative goes back to the point where it broke off at 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth verses of xvi. for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the list of the Levites who ministered before the ark 
(vers. 37-43). The notices in the fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters are much more copious than the corresponding section 1n 
2 Sam. vi. 11-19. From xvi. 25 to xvii. 3 the narratives are 
almost identical in words. 

In the seventeenth chapter David proposes to build a temple ; 
but as Nathan disallows it, he thankfully acknowledges the 
promise respecting the execution of the work by Solomon. This 
is followed, in the eighteenth chapter, by accounts of his wars 
against the Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, and Edomites, with a 
list of the principal officers who ussisted him in the govern- 
ment. 

The nineteenth chapter narrates the occasion and occurrences 
of the successful war engaged in by David against the allied 
forces of Ammon and Syria, which ended in their defeat, and 
the destruction of Rabbah, the Ammonitish capital, by Joab 
(xix. ]-xx. 3). After a brief mention of several Philistine wars, 
and the distinction obtained in them by some of his champions 
(xx. 4-8), the history proceeds to David’s numbering of the 
people, the pestilence which followed as a punishment, and his 
selection of Ornan’s threshing-floor as the site of a future temple. 
It is related that David himself sacrificed both during and after 
the pestilence at the threshing-floor. He could not offer his 
holocaust in Jerusalem, because the tabernacle and with it the 
altar of burnt-offering were then in the high place at Gibeon ; 
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nor could he go to Gibeon to inquire of the Lord, for he was 
afraid of the sword of the angel of God (ch. xxi.). 

Forbidden himself to build the temple, David prepared mate- 
rials in abundance (xxii. 1-5). Shortly before ‘his death, he 
called his son Solomon and charged him to build it; telling him 
that though he wished to do it himself he was prevented, because 
he was a man of war and blood. He exhorted his son to keep 
the law, and acquainted him with the preparations made for 
the building. He also charged the princes of Israel to help 
Solomon with all their might, since the Lord had given them 
rest on every side (xxu. 6-19). 

The twenty-third chapter tells us how David made Solomon 
king, reckoned the Levites above thirty years of age, and fixed 
the number for the different employments—viz., 24,000 to pro- 
mote the work of the house of Jehovah; 6,000 to be writers and 
judges; 4,000 to be porters, and 4,000 musicians (2-5). The 
twenty-four house-fathers of the Levites are given according to 
their descent from the three sons of Levi respectively (6-23). 
This is followed by a few remarks as an appendix, among which 
it is said that David made a census of the Levites from twenty 
years old and above (24-32). 

The twenty-fourth chapter describes how the priests were 
distributed into twenty-four classes under as many heads; six- 
teen of these presidents being descended from Eleazar, and eight 
trom Ithamar. It is said, that each series of house-fathers or 
officers, the sixteen of Eleazar and the eight of Ithamar, was to 
be determined by lot (xxiv. 1-19). The names of several 
Levites are then given, who seem to have presided over 
OO of their brethren; but the list is manifestly imperfect 

0-31). 

The musicians and choristers were distributed into twenty- 
four classes of twelve persons each. Lach class consisted of 
sons and brothers of its leader, who was himself a son of Asaph 
Heman or Jeduthun, to whom was assigned the direction of 
the whole (xxv. 1-31). 

The twenty-sixth chapter describes the classes of porters, who 
were all Korhites or Merarites. Ninety-three heads of these 
porters are given, 2.¢., the sons and brothers of Hosah, thirteen ; 
Obed-edom, sixty-two; Meshelemiah, eighteen; the entire num- 
ber being four thousand. The allotment of their different 
oe is obscure to us at the present day (xxvi. 1-19). The 

pers of the treasures of the sanctuary are next mentioned 
(xxvi. 20-28) ; followed by those who presided over “the 
outward business,” or services external to the temple; among 
whom were the writers and judges (29-32). The thirty-first 
and thirty-second verses are very obscure, because the former 
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appears to have a parenthetic sentence which separates “ Jerijah 
the chief’? from “and his brethren, men of valour,” etc. 

The twenty-seventh chapter commences with an account of 
the twelve divisions of the army, each consisting of 24,000 men, 
whose leaders were designed to be attendants on the royal person 
each for a month (xxvii. 1-15). A list of the princes of the 
twelve tribes is given (16-24) ; but Gad and Asher are omitted. 
The chapter closes with an account of the officers who had 
charge of the possessions of David, which are particularly 
enumerated as consisting of those kept in Jerusalem, those kept 
in granaries elsewhere, farms, vineyards, olive and sycamore 
orchards, oxen, camels, asses, sheep (25-31). A short list of 
other officers is subjoined (32-34) ; 

In the twenty-eighth chapter it is related that the king 
assembled at Jerusalem all the princes of Israel, both military 
and civil, to hear his last charge to them. Ile told them how 
he had proposed to build a temple for Jehovah; but had been 
divinely informed that it was not for such a man of war and 
bloodshed to execute his design ; the honour being reserved for 
his son Solomon, to whom Jehovah had assured him He would 
be a father and establish his kingdom for ever, if he would be 
constant to keep Ilis commandments and statutes. After ex- 
horting the assembled people to observe all the laws of God, he 
addressed Solomon in solemn language, and gave him the plans 
of the sacred building communicated to himself by Jehovah, 
patterns of his arrangements of the services devolving upon the 
priests and Levites, and the immense quantities of silver and 
gold which he bad collected, divided in portions adapted to 
their several uses. 

In the twenty-ninth chapter David makes an appeal to the 
congregation thus assembled to exercise a suitable liberality 
towards the building of the temple, in proportion to what 
he had himself done (1-5). The princes follow his example, 
responding to the appeal most liberally (6-9). Then the 
king thanks God for the readiness with which the people pre-- 
sented the gifts they had received from the Almighty, accom- 
panying his words with expressions of a sense of his own 
unworthiness (10-19). The solemnity closes with a united 
prostration of the whole assembly and a succession of sacrifices 
and festivities ; at which Solomon is again recognised king 
(20-25). The part concludes with a brief notice of the length 
of David’s reign, of his dying in a good old age, full of days, 
riches, and honour; referring the reader for a full account of 
ae 30) to a certain book or books in which they were recorded 
(26-30). 

The second part or book of Chronicles begins with an account 
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of Solomon’s solemn journey to Gibeon, where he offers a thou- 
sand burnt-offerings on the great altar, and God appears to him 
the night after in a dream, offering him whatever he should ask. 
He requests wisdom and knowledge to fit him for governing 
so great a people, which are bestowed together with unprece- 
dented riches and honour. Returning to Jerusalem from before 
the tabernacle of the congregation, he reigned over Israel 
(2 Chron. i. 1-13). This is followed by an account of his 
chariots, horsemen, and riches (14-17). The narrative proceeds 
at once to the preparations for building the temple. Solomon 
wrote to Ifiram, king of Tyre, to propose the purchase of timber 
of various kinds, and the hire of a man skilful in the metals, as 
well as in purple, crimson, and blue. Ifiram accepts the pro- 
posal. <A Tyrian is sent as the principal artificer; and it is 
promised that the timber should be delivered in floats at Joppa 
(i. 18-11. 18). The third chapter proceeds to describe the place 
and time of building, the measure and ornaments of the house, 
the cherubim, the vail, and the two pillars. The fourth chapter 
speaks of the brazen altar, the molten sea supported by twelve 
oxen, the ten golden candlesticks, the ten tables, and the 
hundred golden basons (1-8). After this the narrative mentions 
the court of the priests or inner court, the great court, the doors 
of the court, the place where the brazen sea stood, a list of the 
brazen instruments made by Hiram, and the golden instruments 
which Solomon made (9-22). The account of the making of 
the sacred vessels closes with v. 1. From chaps. v. 2 till vii. 
10, relates to the dedication of the temple. The ark 1s carried 
by the Levites into the holy of holies and the temple is filled 
with the glory of the Lord (2-14). Solomon addresses the 
congregation of Israel (vi. [-11), and prays to God (12-42). 
After the prayer, fire comes down from heaven and consumes 
the sacrifices. The priests could not enter because of the glory 
of the Lord. On witnessing this phenomenon the congrega- 
tion bowed themselves to the ground and praised Jehovah 
(vii. 1-3). Then the king and all the people offered sacrifices, 
kept the feast of tabernacles immediately succeeding the dedica- 
tion of the temple, for seven days, held a solemn assembly on 
the eighth day (i.¢., the twenty-second day of the seventh 
month) and dismissed the people on the next day (vii. 4-10). 
God now appeared to Solomon, and gave him an answer to the 

rayer uttered at the dedication of the temple (vi. 11-22). 
The eighth chapter has an account of Solomon’s other buildings. 
He peopled the cities given him by Hiram with Israelites ; built 
a number of others; made tributaries of the remains of the 
Canaanite races in the land; and removed Pharaoh’s daughter 
into the palace he had built for her (1-11). The narrative then 
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records that the king offered sacrifices on the altar he had built; 
and appointed priests and Levites to their proper places. An 
expedition to Ophir is appended (12-18). The first twelve verses 
of the ninth chapter describe the visit of the queen of Sheba to 
Solomon, with her admiration of his wisdom and princely state. 
.His great revenues, commerce, military power, magnificence, 
extent of empire and wealth are briefly noticed (ix. 1-28) ; and 
his biography terminates with the length of his reign, his burial, 
and succcessor (ix. 22-31). 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters relate to the reign 
of Rehoboam. The tenth chapter states how when the Israelites 
were assembled at Shechem to crown Rehoboam, Jeroboam and 
the others begged some relaxation of the heavy burdens they 
had been suffering ; how he refused to follow the elders’ advice 
and gave a rough answer ; on which ten tribes revolted and 
caused him to flee to Jerusalem (x. 1-19). In the eleventh 
chapter we read that, in obedience to the will of God expressed 
through Shemaiah the prophet, Rehoboam and the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin desisted from their intended attack upon 
the northern tribes (1-4); that he took various measures for 
strengthening his kingdom by building fenced cities and forts ; 
and that Judah acquired power in consequence of the priests 
and Levites driven from the northern kingdom coming to the 
southern one, followed by the true worshippers of Jehovah from 
among all the tribes (5-17). Some accounts of the royal family 
close the chapter. But Rehoboam was infatuated with pros- 
perity, and forsook the law of the Lord. Accordingly he was 
punished by the invasion of a hostile force. Shishak king of 
Egypt came up against Jerusalem and plundered it, which is re- 
presented as a mitigated infliction in consequence of the repent- 
ance of the king and nobles on the representation of Shemaiah 
(xii. 1-12). The duration of Rehoboam’s reign with his mother’s 
name are given ; and judgment is pronounced upon his character 
(13-16). The thirteenth chapter relates to Abijah, who made 
war against Jeroboam. Standing upon mount Zemaraim, he 
proclaimed to Jeroboam and his people that they had rebelled 
against the proper representative of David and had ee 
golden calves as gods and banished the priests and Levites ; but 
extolled the fidelity of his own adherents, the purity of their 
worship, and their attachment to Jehovah. Trusting in God 
though surprised by an ambuscade they shouted, and smote 
Jeroboam’s Nitsk (1-20). The chapter concludes with the men- 
tion of Abijah’s wives, children, and death (21-23). The history 
of Abijah in Kings is very short. 

Asa, a pious king, removed the altars of the strange goda, 
and endeavoured to root out idolatry from the kingdom. He 
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took advantage of a time of peace to erect fortifications and 
equip an army of 580,000 men. In a war with Zerah the 
Ethiopian, who had invaded Judah with an immense host, he 
obtained a decisive victory, and got much spoil (xiv. 1-15). 
Moved by the prophecy of Azariah the son of Oded, he put 
away the idols out of Judah and Benjamin as well as from the 
cities he had taken from Ephraim, and renewed the altar of 
the Lord that was before the rch, «.e., the altar of burnt- 
offering. In a solemn assembly in the third month of the 
fifteenth year of his reign, all Judah and Benjamin, with the 
strangers belonging to other Israclite tribes, made a solemn 
covenant, binding themselves to be loyal to Jehovah (xv. 1-15). 
He removed his mother from being queen for her idolatry, and 
brought into the house of God the things his father had dedi- 
cated (xv. 16-18). When Baasha king of Israel invaded Judah, 
he proposed an alliance with the king of Syria who sent his cap- 
tains against Israel and diverted Baasha from building Ramah 
(xvi. 1-6). Being reproved for his reliance on Syria instead of 
Jchovah by Hanani the prophet, he put the latter in prison 
(7-10). The chapter closes with mention of a disease he had, 
during which he trusted in physicians rather than God, and 
of his death and burial (11-14). 

The seyentcenth commences with an account of Jehoshaphat’s 
carefulness for the security of his kingdom, his receiving a large 
revenue in presents, his removal of idolatrous places, and his 
provision for the religious instruction of the people by an 
itinerant embassy of five princes, nine Levites, and two priests. 
He escaped all wars with the neighbouring nations, and even 
reccived from some of them submission and tribute. The 
chapter closes with a list of the principal commanders of his 
reign (xvii. 1-19). It is then related that he visited Ahab king 
of Isracl at Samaria, who asked him to go up with him against 
Ramoth-gilead. They joined forces and attacked the place. 
Ahab was slain, as Micaiah had foretold (xviii. 1-34). 

The nineteenth chapter begins with narrating the judgment 
pronounced by Jehu on the alliance of Jehoshaphat with Ahab, 
which had proved so disastrous; in consequence of which he 
began to reform the administration of his kingdom. He set 
judges in the land throughout all the fenced cities of Judah, 
gave them suitable directions, and established in Jerusalem a 
supreme tribunal of the Levites and priests and the chief of the 
fathers, with separate presiding officers (xix. 1-11). The eastern 
peoples had already invaded the country before the king had heard 
of it, on which he immediately proclaimed a fast throughout all 
Judah. Before the new court in the temple he offered up a 
solemn prayer for guidance and help (xx. 1-13). It is then 
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said that the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jahaziel, a Levite, 
who told them where the enemy was encamped,°and bade 
them march thither on the morrow. They would not need to 
fight, but to stand still and see the salvation of the Lord. On 
hearing this, the king and all the people worshipped Jehovah ; 
the Levites praisin im with a loud voice. On the morrow, 
the Moabites and Ammonites fell together upon the inhabitants 
of mount Seir to destroy them, and having effected their pur- 
pose destroyed one another. Accordingly when Judah came to 
a mountainous place whence they could look over the wilderness 
of Jeruel, nothing but dead bodies was to be seen, for none 
escaped. The Jews were three days in gathering the vast spoil 
on the battle field; after which, having kept a day of thanks- 
giving at Berachah, they returned home in triumph (xx. 14-30). 
The account of the close of Jchoshaphat’s history (xx. 31-34 ; 
xxi. 1) is separated by a statement respecting his joining Aha- 
ziah king of Isracl to make ships in Ezion-gaber for sailing 
to Tarshish ; an expedition that proved disastrous (xx. 35-37). 
Jchoram, eldest son of Jehoshaphat, who succeeded his father in 
the kingdom, murdered six brothers whom their father had 
generously provided for, together with several of the principal 
men in the kingdom, and acted wickedly in other respects. 
The Edomites and people of Libnah revolted. In consequence 
of his erecting idolatrous places on the mountains of Judah and 
leading the people into gross sins, the prophet Elijah sent him a 
letter of reproof, predicting for him a fatal malady. Because of 
his wickedness, therefore, the Philistines and Arabians came 
upon him, took all that was in his palace, carried off his wives 
and children, leaving him but one son; after which he was 
smitten with an incurable disease, and he died at the end 
of two years (xxi. 2-20). Jehoram was succeeded by his son 
Ahaziah, who did evil in the sight of the Lord under the 
influence of his idolatrous mother and her fumily. Ile went to 
war with the Syrians in union with Jehoram son of Ahab, and 
being wounded, went to sec his cousin at Jezreel. When Jehu 
was executing judgment upon the house of Ahab, it is said that 
he slew the princes of Judah and the sons of the brethren of 
Ahaziah ; and Ahaziah himself was dragged from a hiding- 
place in Samaria, brought into the presence of Jchu, and there 
put to death (xxii. 1-9). After his death Athaliah, his mother, 
aiming at the sovereignty for herself, slew all the seed royal 
except Joash, whom his aunt hid in the temple six years ; 
Athaliah in the meantime reigning over the land (xxii. 10-12). 

The twenty-third chapter begins with relating how Jehoiada 
took successful measures for making Joash king (1-11). Atha- 
liah coming into the temple was taken out and slain (12-15). 
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Jehoiada engaged both king and people to be true to Jehovah; 
on which the altars and images of Baal were destroyed, and the 
worship of God restored according to the law. Joash was then 
led in solemn procession from the temple into the palace, and 
the city was ae (16-21). Of the young king it is said that 
he reigned well as long as Jehoiada lived, repaired the temple, 
made vessels for it, and thus put to rights what had been broken 
up by Athaliah’s sons (xxiv. 1-14). After recording Jehoiada’s 
death, we are told that the weak king listened to his courtiers, 
and fell into idolatry. The people would not hear the prophets 
sent to reclaim them; and when Pear son of Jehoiada, boldly 
reproved them, he was stoned by the king’s commandment 
(15-22). The punishments announced by Zechariah were not 
long delayed, for the Syrians came and spoiled Jerusalem. 
After their departure Joash’s own servants conspired against 
and slew him (23-27). 

The twenty-fifth chapter refers to the reign of Amaziah, who 
executed justice on the traitors that had killed his father Joash. 
He mustered an army of 300,000 choice men, and also hired 
100,000 out of Israel; but when a prophet remonstrated with 
him on this latter arrangement, he sent the Israelitish soldiers 
home, thus forfeiting his money. At this they were greatly 
displeased, and vented their indignation as they went home by 
falling upon all the cities of Judah that lay in their way and 
smiting the inhabitants. After Amaziah had overthrown the 
Edomites, he introduced their gods into his kingdom; and when 
a prophet reproved him for this, he answered roughly, on which 
the man of God forbore, declaring that God had determined to 
destroy the king for his idolatry (xxv. 1-16). Having provoked 
Joash king of Isracl to battle, he was taken captive and brought 
to Jerusalem. After plundering the temple and palace, Joash 
returned with the spoil to Samaria. When a conspiracy was 
made against Amaziah he fled to Lachish, but was slain there, 
and his body transported to Jerusalem to be buried with 
his fathers (xxv. 17-28). The next king of Judah, Uzziah, did 
what was right in the sight of Jehovah, as long as Zechariah 
lived; who, as a distinguished prophet, must have been his 
counsellor (xxvi. 1-5). The narrative proceeds to relate his 
successful wars against the Philistines, Arabians, and Mehunims; 
his receiving tribute from the Ammonites; his buildings and 
fortifications ; his digging of wells; his interest in herds, vine- 
yards, and husbandry ; his great military force, well armed and 
marshalled ; his engines made to shoot arrows and great stones 
(6-15). But prosperity made him proud, and he invaded the 
aly office by going into the temple and burning incense. 
en Azariah and eighty priests withstood him, the king 
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became angry; and while he yet had a censer in his hand, the 
leprosy appeared in his forehead. The disgusted pricsts seeing 
this thrust him out, though he hastened of himself to withdraw. 
He continued a leper and lived in a house apart, till the day of 
his death (xxvi. 6-23). 

The twenty-seventh chapter relates to the reign of Jotham, 
Uzziah’s son, which was a prosperous one, because he did what 
was right in the ae of the Lord. He built the high or upper 
(northern) gate of the temple; fortified the wall of Ophel ; 
erected castles and towers on the heights belonging to Judah ; 
and carried on a successful war against the Ammonites, whom 
he compelled to pay tribute for three years (xxvii. 1-9). 

The twenty-eighth chapter treats of Ahaz son of Jotham. 
His idolatrous practices are described, on account of which he 
was unsuccessful in war with the Syrians, who smote him and 
carried away great numbers of prisoners. In lke manner 
Pekah king of Israel, aided by the personal prowess of one Zichri, 
slew 120,000 in one day, and carricd off captive 200,000 women, 
sons, and daughters, with great spoil to Samaria. <A prophet 
named Oded met the Israelites as they returned home, and told 
them that they should liberate the captives and restore the spoil. 
This advice was supported by certain leading Ephraimites, in 
consequence of which both prisoners and spoil were left by the 
soldiers, so that the men named took and brought them back as 
far as Jericho (1-15). Though Ahaz sent for aid to Assyria 
against the inroads of the Edomites and Philistines, he was not 
really helped by it, because the alliance was oppressive and 
costly. In his distress he did not turn to the Lord, but intro- 
duced the worship of the Syrian gods to his ruin, destroyed the 
holy vessels of the temple in his infatuation, and filled the city 
with heathen altars. After death he was not buried in the place 
of royal sepulture (16-27). 

The twenty-ninth chapter records the accession of I[ezekiah, 
who began his reign with opening and repairing the doors of 
the temple, and exhorting the priests and Levites to sanctify 
themselves and cleanse the house of the Lord. Hence they set 
about the work with vigour; removed the rubbish that had 
collected within the sacred building, and put the furniture in 
order. When all was ready, the king set about the re-dedica- 
tion of the temple, and the restoration of its worship in an im- 
posing form. In the presence of the rulers of the city, he 
offered a great sacrifice of bullocks, rams, lambs, and he-goats, 
as a sin-offering tor Judah. When the burnt-offering began, 
the praises of Jehovah commenced with the trumpets and in- 
struments appointed by David. At the end of this offering, the 
king and all present bowed themselves and worshipped (1-29) 
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It is then said that into the newly-dedicated temple the congre- 
gation, at the king’s command, brought numerous thank-offerings 
and burnt-offerings, so that the priests were too few; and their 
brethren the Levites, who were more zealous than the priests, 
helped them till the work was finished (30-36). 

‘he next thing proposed by Hezekiah was the celebration 
of the passover. The king and his princes sent letters 
throughout all Israel and Judah, inviting the people to come to 
Jerusalem to attend the ceremony. In his own kingdom of 
Judah, the proposal was joyfully received ; among the northern 
tribes, it was for the most part treated with derision. The 
assembly, having first destroyed the idolatrous altars which 
had been erected by Ahaz, proceeded to keep the feast. But so 
imperfect was the celebration, that the priests and Levites were 
ashamed ; for they were killing the passover on the fourteenth 
day of the second month instead of the first ; many in the 
congregation were not sanctified; and many of the tribes of 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebulun had not purified 
themselves. Hezekiah offered a prayer for forgiveness; and 
God healed the people of the sickness inflicted on them for 
their irregularity. Seven days the feast was kept with great 
gladness, the priests and Levites daily praising Jehovah with 
instruments ; and they resolved to keep other seven days. 
After Hezekiah and the princes gave the congregation rich 
presents of bullocks and sheep for sacrificial feasting, they de- 
termined to remain together seven days longer and rejoice 
(xxxi. 1-27). In consequence of this solemnity, the zeal of the 
people shewed itself in destroying the high places and images of 
idolatry, both in the southern and northern kingdoms (xxxi. 1). 
The king reappointed the courses of the priests and Levites, and 
settled what proportions of the contributions for the public 
sacrifices and for the maintenance of the priests and Levites 
were to be furnished by himself and by the people of Jerusalem. 
A liberal contribution of offcrings and tithes was made for four 
months, and the amassed stores were laid up in chambers be- 
longing to the temple, in the custody of suitable overseers ; 
while others were appointed to distribute their proper portions 
to the priests and Levites and their families at Jerusalem, and 
in the Levitical cities (xxxi. 2-21). 

The thirty-sccond chapter refers to Sennacherib’s invasion of 
Judah. Measures were taken against the enemy by Hezekiah 
and his nobles, in cutting off the supplies of water, repairing 
the walls and towers of the city, arming and encouraging the 
garrison (1-8). While Sennacherib remained at Lachish and 

his army with him, he sent a blasphemous message and 
letters, for which cause IIezekiah and Isaiah cried to heaven. 
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The Lord sent an angel who cut off all the mighty men of the 
Assyrians and saved Jerusalem. Sennacherib on his return was 
assassinated by his own sons (9-23). After this Hezekiah 
became sick, and prayed to God, who gave him a sign of re- 
covery. But he became proud, was punished, and humbled 
himself. The chapter concludes with a brief description of 
his wealth and honour, his buildings, prosperity and death 
24-33). 

: The ’ ninty-third chapter commences with the reign of Ma- 
nasseh, Hezekiah’s son. He did what was evil in the sight of 
the Lord, set up idolatry in the kingdom, and would not hearken 
to the divine admonitions of the prophets (1-10). For this 
he was punished by the Assyrians, who carried him away cap- 
tive to Babylon, where however he repented, and was restored 
to his throne (11-18). After his return he improved the forti- 
fications of the metropolis, put captains of war in all the fenced 
cities of Judah, removed from the temple and from Jerusalem 
the statues and altars of false gods, repaired the altar of Jehovah 
and sacrificed on it (14-17). With a brief recapitulation of 
these events of his reign and his death, the record closes (18-20). 
The reign of his son Amon is very summarily described. He 
lived wickedly, encouraged idolatry, and was slain by his own 
servants. His son Josiah succeeded him (21-25). 

The thirth-fourth chapter relates to the reign of Josiah, who 
began early to seek after God, and to signalise his pious zeal by 
rooting out idolatry from Judah and Jerusalem. Ifis measures 
of reform were even carricd into the cities of Manasseh, 
Ephraim, Simcon, as far as Naphtali (1-7). After this he gave 
orders respecting the repair of the temple ; and in the prelimi- 
nary steps taken to carry them into effect, Hilkiah discovered 
the book of the law in the temple, which was read to the king 
by Shaphan. The king therefore sent a message to Huldah 
the prophetess, who foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, but 
not in the days of Josiah himself (8-28). H{e caused the book 
to be read in a solemn assembly, at which the covenant of 
pias to Jehovah by himself and his people was renewed 

9-32). 

The thirty-fifth chapter describes that memorable passover in 
Jerusalem which was kept in the eighteenth year of Josiah. 
The king and his princes, with nine persons, three of them 
rulers of the house of God, and six, chiefs of the Levites, gave 
very liberal presents to the people, priests and Levites (1-19). 
When Necho king of Egypt afterwards came up to fight at 
Carchemish with the Medes and Babylonians, in company with 
the king of Assyria, Josiah went out against him, and would not 
be dissuaded by an embassy from such alliance. Though he 
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took the field in disguise he was mortally wounded by an arrow ; 
and having been removed out of his war-chariot into another, 
was pra hie to Jerusalem where he died greatly lamented 
20-27). 

( The short reign of Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, is briefly de- 
scribed. The king of Egypt removed him from the throne, put 
the land under tribute, and made Eliakim his brother king in 
his stead, changing his name to Jehoiakim (xxxvi. 1-4). Je- 
hoiakim reigned badly ; the king of Babylon came up against 
him, oatid hind in fetters, and carried him away. Nebuchad- 
nezzar also took away the vessels out of the temple, to his 
temple at Babylon (5-8). Ife was succeeded by Jehoiachin his 
son, who was also transported to Babylon with the vessels of the 
temple ; Nebuchadnezzar making Zedekiah his brother, or rather 
uncle, king over Judah and Jerusalem (9, 10). He also acted 
wickedly, disobeyed Jeremiah the prophet, and rebelled against 
Nebuchadnezzar. The chief of the priests and the people also 
acted idolatrously and poiluted the house of God. They would 
not listen to the divine admonitions of the prophets, but pro- 
voked the Most High. In conscquence of the national sins, 
Jerusalem was wholly destroyed by the Chaldeans (11-21). The 
book closes with a short reference to the proclamation of Cyrus 
22, 23). 

\ Hil. Gounces.—The following documents are referred to by 
the compiler himself. 

1. The book of Samuel the seer, and the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and the book of Gad the seer (1 Chron. xxix. 29), for 
the history of David. ~ 

2. The book of Nathan the prophet, the prophecy of Ahijah 
the Shilonite, and the visions of Iddo the secr against Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat (2 Chron. ix. 29), for the history of Solomon. 

3. The book of Shemaiah the prophet and of Iddo the seer 
(2 Chron. xii. 15), for the history of Rchoboam. 

4. The book of Jehu the son of Hanani transferred into the 
book of the kings of Isracl (2 Chron. xx. 34), for the history of 
Jehoshaphat. 

5. The story (Midrash) of the book of the kings (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 27), for the history of Joash. 

6. A work of Isaiah the prophet respecting Uzziah (2 Chron. 
XXvV1. 22). 

7. Tho vision of Isainh the prophet (2 Chron. xxxii. 82), for 
the history of Hezekiah. 

8. The book of the kings of Israel (2 Chron. xxxiii. 18), for 
the history of Muanasseh. 

9. The sayings of the seers (Hosai) ian 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19, for 
the history of Manasseh. - 
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10. The book of the kings of Judah and Israel (2 Chron. 
xvi. 11; xxv. 26; xxviii. 26), for the histories of Asa, Amaziah, 
and Ahaz. 

11. The book of the kings of Israel and Judah ° Chron. 
xxvii. 7; xxxv. 27; xxxvi. 8), for the histories of Jotham, 
Josiah, and Jehoiakim. 

12. The story (Midrash) of the prophet Iddo (2 Chron. xiii. 
22), for the history of Abijah. 

n relation to Nos. 4, 8, 10, 11 (the book of the kings of 
Israel) it is observable that all relate to one and the same docu- 
ment. A large work is quoted or referred to under these 
different names. It consisted of two leading divisions, the one 
relating to the kings of Judah, the other to those of Israel, each 
of which is quoted singly in the book of Kings, either as the 
book of the kings of Judah, or the book of the kings of Israet. In 
the Chronicles both are appealed to as a whole. As to No. 5, 
Keil thinks! that it refers to the same book of the kings of Judah 
and Israe/, because the history of Joash for which the Chronicles 
refer to the Midrash of the book of the kings (No. 5) agrees as 
much with 2 Kings xi. and xii. as the history of those kings 
where the Chronicles appeul to the book of the kings of Judah 
and Israel, and the books of Kings to the chronicles of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah, harmonises in the two canonical 
works. This is plausible. Bleek’s opinion coincides with it. 
The expression BD Yi) may be taken as equivalent to the 
simple “5D, as it is on the supposition of the assumed identity 
of No. 5 and 10, 11, 8, 4. Thenius and Bertheau, however, 
understand WY") to mean an erplanation ; in which case the 
sense of No. 5 will be, an explanatory document, which the com- 
piler of Chronicles occasionally employed. The word Mfidrash 
is however obscure, and Ewald takes it in 2 Chron. xiii. 22, the 
only other place where it occurs in the Old Testament, in the 
sense of cssay, writing? Why it should be here prefixed to "BQ 
on the assumption that both are tantamount to “DD it is hard 
to conceive, unless it were designedly used to denote something 
else, especially as it is a rare word. Others have conjectured 
that the book of Kings in the title refers to the canonical kings ; 
and that the production so called proceeded from a writer after 
the canonical work of Kings was known und circulated, who, 
fecling its unsatisfactory uature in part, collected together 
various things belonging to the kingly period into a document 
which he called Alidrash sepher Melachin. This is doubtful. 

In relation to 1, 2, 3, 4 (the book of Jchu the son of Hanani), 


1 Finleitung, p. 436, second edition. 
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6, 7, 9, 12, the question is whether they were distinct docu- 
ments, or sections of the work designated as the book of the kings 
of Lerael and Judah. That they were prophetic productions is 
obvious, and that the latter was historical 1s aleo clear. Hence 
their distinctness of character might appear to lead to the 
conclusion that they were independent documents. But it does 
not necessarily follow that they were separate. It is expressly 
said of No. 4, that it had been taken into the book of the kings 
of Israel; and of No. 7, that it was in the book of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. Thus two at least of the prophetic writings 
belonged to the large historical work. What then is to be said 
of the remaining ones? The fact of their not being noted in 
the way of these two seems to indicate their independent nature. 
In No. 9 we take the word °3{M not as the plural meaning seers, 
which was perhaps at first BY}MM the seers, but as a proper 
name. If the word YIM in No. 3 means belonging to the 
genealogical list, and so refers to the place where the words of 
Shemaiah and Iddo were to be found, the opinion respecting 
the prophetic monographs that they formed a part of the large 
historical work would be corroborated. But it is very difficult 
to tell what it signifies. Our translators seem to have come as 
near its signification as any critic who has since attempted to 
explain it. Berthcau! conjectures that in the history of Reho- 
boam contained in the book of Jings there were copious 
accounts of the race of David; and that the section in which 
particulars respecting Rehoboam and the prophets Shemaiah 
and Iddo gale began with a genealogical list. This is more 
than doubtful. The manner in which the document is referred 
to appears to us to shew that it was not incorporated into the 
large historical composition ; for in 2 Chron. xxxui. 18, the 
book of the kings of Israel is referred to for the history of 
Manassch ; whereas‘ for the same king, the sayings of the seers 
(No. 9) are appealed to in the next verse. Surely therefore 
Nos. 8 and 9 were not identical, nor was the latter a part of the 
former. In No. 6 the citation is peculiar: “The rest of the 
acts of Uzziah, first and last, did Isaiah the prophet, the son of 
Amoz, write” (2 Chron. xxvi. 22). One is inclined to believe 
that the monograph of Isaiah was single and independent, 
especially as it is not found either in Isaiah’s prophecies in the 
canon, or in the historical appendix Is, xxxvi.-xxxix. No. 12, 
viz. @ Midrash of the prophet Iddo, scems to have contained 
on of a section of the large work termed the prophet 

0. 

On the whole it is more probable that the prophetic docu- 
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ments alluded to in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, existed as separate 
monogra hs, than that they were incorporated with the large 
historical work, the books of the kings of Israel and Judah, which 
grew to its full dimensions—and these must have been con- 
siderable—out of memoranda committed to writing in different 
‘reigns, memoranda relating to public affairs. Records of con- 
ttemporaries or of persons who lived soon after the occurrences 
described, contributed to make up the body of the work. The 
‘prophets themselves wrote some things. Doubtless also the 
official annals of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel were used. 
Indeed the latter formed the basis or groundwork of the docu- 
ment. It contained a history of Israel from David to Jehoia- 
kim for the southern kingdom ; and that of the northern king- 
dom to its close. 

In speaking of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, as prophetic documents, 
it is implied that they were written by prophets. Thus when 
reference is made for a more copious account of David’s acts to 
“the book of Samuel the secr, and the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and the book of Gad the seer” (No. 1), we must sup- 
pose that these prophets wrote separate but incomplete accounts 
of David’s life. In like manner, when for the whole history of 
Solomon are cited the book of Nathan the prophet, the prophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the visions of Iddo the seer respect- 
‘Ing Rehoboam (No. 2), various monographs are meant which 
were written by Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo. In the same way 
the other Nos. should be understood. Dut Bertheau denies that 
the productions referred to were written by prophets, thinking 
them certain sections in the large historical work which, while 
dai to the times of individual kings, described the actions 
and influence of the prophets in question. He is obliged to except 
No. 6. He mentions, however, as corroborative of his own 
hypothesis one fact, viz., the uniformity of. the discourses attri- 
buted to the prophets in the Chronicles ; shewing, in his 
opinion, that they did not themselves commit to writing the 
principal transactions of their lives, or at least, if they did, the 
accounts have not their original form in the Chronicles. Judg- 
ing from the way in which the Chronicle-writer employs his 
sources elsewhere, it is improbable that he elaborated the ad- 
dresses of the prophets into their present form. They must have 
had their shape in the documents employed by him ; and if 
such be the case, the great likeness between them is adverse to 
the view of their proceeding from the prophets themselves 
(comp. 2 Chron. xii. 5, 7, etc. ; xv. 2-7 ; xx. 15-17; xxiv. 20, 22; 
xxv 1d, etc.; xxviii. 9, 11; xxxiv. 24-26). Such is the 
reasoning of Bertheau,' which, however, does not affect our 
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view, because we do not suppose that the prophets recorded 
their own discourses in the monographs referred to. They wrote 
events in the lives of kings, rather than their own biographies. 
And there is nothing against the view, that the form of the 
prophetic discourses was altered in the progress of time. 

We suppose that the compiler of Kings and the author of 
Chronicles used the same work, each taking from it according to 
his own plan. This is confirmed by the relation between nume- 
rous sections in the Chronicles and Kings, which agree almost 
verbatim. Thenius indeed argues from the differenee of names, 
the book of the chronicles D's “I (quoted in Kings) and the 
book of the kings of Judah and Israel (quoted in Chronicles) 
that they were not identical. But no weight attaches to the 
mere appellation ; and it is observable, that the compiler of 
Kings refers to the book of the chronicles of the kings of Judah 
in places corresponding to those in Chronicles where allusion is 
made to prophetical sections belonging to the book of the kings 
of Judah and Isracl. We arrange the sources thus. 


4 common source. 
The book of the kings of Judah and Israel (Chronicles); or, 
the book of the chronicles of Judah (Kings). 
The book of Kings. The book of Chronicles. 


In addition to the sources described, the compiler must have had 
others. Thus the lists of David’s heroes (xi. 10-47), of those 
who came to him at Ziklag (xu. 1-22) ; of the captains, princes of 
the tribes, and officers of David’s household (xxvii.), the number 
and distribution of the Levites, and the minute information given 
respecting divine worship (xxiil.-xxvi.) must have been derived 
from written sources not included in the oft-quoted book of the 
kings of Israel and Judah. From the words of 1 Chron. xxvii. 24, 
“Joab began to number but he finished not, because there fell 
wrath for it against Isracl; neither was the number put in the 
account of the chronicles of king David,” it would appear that 
the lists given in xxiil.-xxvil. were taken from these chronicles or 
journals. Nothing is known farther about the nature of this 
document; though Dr. Lec finds more of it in 1 Chron. xxiii. 
27, “by the last words of David the Levites were numbered from 
twenty years old and above,” compared with xxiv. 6, “Shemaiah 
the son of Nethaneel the scribe, one of the Levites, wrote them 
before the king and the princes,” ete.! But that critic is to- 
tally in error in thinking that Shemaiah was the author of the 
document referred to as the chronicles of David. It is simply 
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egy that Shemaiah wrote the names for the purpose of 
the lot. z 

Some documents are mentioned by the compiler which he did 
not wee as sources. Thus a writing of Elijah addressed to 
Jehoram is spoken of in 2 Chron. xxi. 12; and a collection of 
lamentations in which was an elegy composed by Jeremiah on 
Josiah’s death (2 Chron. xxxv. 29). 

In 1 Chron. 1.-ix. we have only a few references to the origin 
of the genealogical lists. Thus 1x. 1 it is said that the genealo- 
gies of the northern tribes were written in the book of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, of which we have spoken already. In 
1 Chron. xxvii. 24 and Nehem. xii. 23 it is mentioned that the 
numbers and musters were put in the chronicles of king David. 
In Nehem. vii. 5 it is stated that Nehemiah found a register of 
the genealogy of those families that returned from exile with 
Zerubbabel. To this register, or the collection of registers 
among which it was found, it is hkely that the Chronicle-writer 
refers in 1 Chron. iv. 33; v. 1, 7,17; vii. 2, 7,9,40. Through- 
out most of this first part, the compiler relied on registers or 
lists, which he carefully followed. But his information respect- 
ing them is not definite. And it may be doubted whether they 
were complete and perfect in their details. 

IV. Tue sooxs or Samvuei AND Kines amonc THE Curo- 
NICLER’S soURCEs.—Were our present books of Samuel and 
Kings among the sources whence the Chronicle-writer drew P 

This question is answered by De Wette and Movers in the 
affirmative, by others in the negative. The former critic ad- 
duces three arguments in favour of the hypothesis that the 
parallel accounts were derived from the earlicr books.! 

1. The natural connexion in which the earlier accounts stand 
with those omitted in Chronicles (comp. 1 Sam. xxxi. with 
Xvill.-xxx.; 2 Sam. v. 1 with ii. 1; 2 Sam. v. 13 with iii. 2-5; 
2 Sam. vi. 16 with 20-22; 2 Sam. xi. 1, xii. 30, ete., with the 
intervening portion. 1 Kings x. 26-29 (= 2 Chron. ix. 26) 
with 1 Kings iv. 1, etc.; v 2, ete.; 1 Kings ix. 10 (= 2 Chron. 
vill. 1) with vu. 1-12; 1 Kings xii. 15 (= 2 Chron. x. 15) 
with 1 Kings xi: 29, etc.). 

This argument does not appear to us a valid one. It is true 
that a natural connexion between the different parts of the nar- 
ratives contained in the earlier books is oftener presented than 
in the Chronicles; but that fact docs not shew the frequent 
want of a natural connexion in the latter to have originated in 
its extraction of materials from Samuel and Kings. The more 
fragmentary character of the Chronicle-writing has arisen from 
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the inferior historical skill of the author. Supposing that both 
- had other written sources, identical either wholly or in part, as 
we know they had, it is not improbable that the Chronicle-writer 
made excerpts from them, /ess connected than his predecessors, 
either because he was careless about giving well-connected des- 
criptions, or because he wanted the capacity todo so. We are 
not ignorant of the fact that the Chronist occasionally refers to 
things which are not in his own work, but in the books of 
Kings; as in 2 Chron. x. 15, where he speaks of the prophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite (in 1 Kings xi. 30, etc.) and in 2 Chron. 
viii. 1 (comp. 1 Kings ix. 1), where he refers to 1 Kings vii. 1, 
etc.; but these phenomena do not prove the dependence of the 
Chronicles on the books of Kings, because such references to 
occurrences that are not described either in the Chronicles or 
Kings appear elsewhere, as in 2 Chron. xxxv. 3, where the 
existence of the ark of the covenant in the time of Josiah is 
presupposed. 

2. Another argument is the originality of the accounts con- 
tained in Samuel and Kings compared with those of the Chro- 
nicles. This is a questionable assertion as stated broadly and 
without limitation. In many cases the materials presented in 
Kings and Samuel are in a state nearer the original than the 
same in Chronicles. In some the reverse is the fact. Both 
are extracts from more copious annals; and the higher age of 
the books of Samuel and Kings so far favours their higher claim 
to originality. But the difference observable in this respect 
may be owing chiefly to the persons who compiled the respective 
histories, and the different objects they had in view. 

An example of the greater originality of Chronicles in some 
pees is the account of Solomon’s address to the people before 

is prayer at the dedication of the temple (2 Chron. vi. 3-11) 
compared with 1 Kings viii. 14-21. Examples of the reverse 
are however commoner; as in 2 Chron. vii. 1, 2, compared 
with 1 Kings ix. 10-14, where in consequence of the influence 
of later views respecting Solomon’s greatness, instead of Hiram’s 
sending not only materials for building the temple but also gold 
aud receiving from Solomon twenty villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre or the surrounding province, we read merely of 
cittes restored by Solomon to Hiram. 

3. The certainty that the Chronist must have known the 
earlier books. This is a sound argument, which Hiavernick has 
not answered, as we shall presently see. Denying the validity 
of all these considerations, Havernick! and Keil® adduce some 
positive grounds against the hypothesis, that the books of 
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Kings and Samuel were used as sources by the Chronicle- 
writer. 

1. The circumstance that both narratives agree with one 
another, and have parallel sections only when both cite their 
sources. 

But no more than fifteen verses appear after the last citation 
of sources in the Chronicles, in which the destruction of the 
Jewish state is described in very brief terms, because the writer 
was unwilling to dwell upon melancholy pictures. It 1s not at 
all improbable that he may have employed the Kings up to this 
time and not after, because he could not otherwise have attained 
to the extreme brevity he wished. 

2. The different arrangement of materials in both works. 

No weight attaches to this argument. All the difference of 
arrangement that exists is not great, and is sufficiently explained 
by the use of other sources in addition, and the independence of 
the writer. 

3. The many historical additions which the Chronicles have 
in the parallel sections. These also are accounted for as the last. 

4. The apparent contradictions in the parallel relations. 

These are explained by the use of other sources besides, on 
which the writer may have sometimes relicd more than on the 
accounts in Kings. The compilers of the historical bouks were 
not solicitous about producing a well-connected, consistent ac- 
ae of things, which should be in perfect harmony with other 
works. 

Thus the considerations produced by Keil are singularly 
wanting in validity. Although we cannot subscribe to all the 
arguments of De Wette in favour of the use of Kings by 
the Chronicle-writer, we must believe his view to be correet. If 
the books of Kings existed for a considerable time before our 
author wrote, he must have known them. It is admitted that 
he knew and used Genesis in ch. i.-ii. 2. It is also allowed 
that other O. T. historical books were in existence. Le collated 
earlier historical works not canonical, as is also conceded, because 
he repeatedly refers to them. If then he knew the canonical 
books, as we presume he did, why should it be thought that he 
abstained from using them? They would have facilitated his 
labour. The critics who suppose him to have ignored the 
canonical histories and to have relied solely on others, appear to 
us to disparage the former. All the probabilities favour the 
opinion that he had before him the older historical books now 
in the canon. It is true he does not cite them; but that is not 
weighty against their use, because he refers to his sources not as 
vouchers for the credibility of his narratires, but as containing 
more copious information than he supplies. If he took from 
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the books of Kings what seemed to his purpose, he would 
scarcely refer to them for fuller information, because they too 
were extracted from sources which he possessed, and were Tittle 
more than an abridgment, like his own work. But the most 
convincing proof that he both knew and used the books of 
Samuel and Kings is furnished by parallels that are frequently 
verbal. Thus in 2 Chron. i. 14-17 there is a paragraph almost 
verbally coinciding with 1 Kings x. 26-29. 1 Chron. xvii. and 
XViii. are in many places verbally parallel with 2 Sam. vii. and 
viii. Comp. also 1 Chron. xix. l-xx. 1 with 2 Sam. x.-xi. 1; 
2 Chon. x. 1-x1. 4 with 1 Kings xii. 1-24; 2 Chron. xv. 16-18 
with 1 Kings xv. 13-15; xxv. 1-4, 17-28 with 2 Kings xiv. 
1-6, 8-20; xxxiii. 1-9 with 2 Kings xxi. 1-9; xxxili. 21-25 
with 2 Kings xxi. 19-26. The deviations are often the best 
index of the author’s use of the earlier books, because they are 
of a nature to shew design. Thus in 1 Kings xii. 7, where 
we read that the old men advised Rchoboam in these words, ‘if 
‘thou wilt be a servant unto this people this day, and zi/é serve 
them and answer them, and speak good words to them,”’ etc., 
the Chronist represents them as saying “if thou be kind to this 
people, and please them, and speak good words to them,” ete., 
altering the terms expressive of the king being @ sercant to his 
people, because they scemed unsuitable to royal dignity (2 Chron. 
x. 7). It will be shewn hereafter, that the Chronicle-writer has 
often changed expressions and phrascs in order to make the 
sense clearer. .And in one instance at least, he has resolved 


Tarshish-ships, DYIN plea) (1 Kings xxii. 49) into ships fo go 
to Tarshish WY AP) NIN (2 Chron. xx. 36), incorrectly. 


We can also shew where an extract or abridgment is given; as 
in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 7 taken from 2 Kings xxii. 4-20, the ter- 
mination in both being identical. Ife also felt the difficulty 
involved in the statement of 2 Sam. xxiv. 9 viz., “the men of 
Judah were five hundred thousand men” (which the writer 
believed to include Levi and Benjamin, though erroneously, 
because in the time of David Judah, as distinguished from 
Israel, could only mean the tribe itself) and endeavoured to 
avoid it by the statement, “ Levi and Benjamin counted he not 
among them: for the king’s word was abominable to Joab;” 
not perceiving that the remark was inappropriate, betraying 
nothing but his own remoteness from the time of David. 

V. EXAMINATION OF 1 Curon. 1.-1x.—The first part, 1 Chron. 
1.~ix., contains genealogical and statistical registers, some of 
them occurring in other historical books of the Old Testament ; 
some containing single names appearing in canonical books else- 
where, ulong with a number of new ones; others entirely pecu- 
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liar to the Chronicles. Thus the genealogies in ch. i-ii. 2, 
relating to the ante-mosaio period are all contained in the book 
of Genesis, though they are here compressed, as the following 


table will shew :— 


a) 1 Chron. i. 1-4, from Gen. v. 

) i. 5-23, from Gen. x. 2-4, 6-8, 13-18, 22-29. 

i. 24-27, from Gen. xi. 10-26. 

i. 29-33, from. Gen. xxv. 12-16, 1-4. 

i. 35-54, from Gen. xxxvi. 10-43. 

ii, 1, 2, from Gen. xxxvi. 23-26, and xlvi. 8, ete. 


”? 
bb] 
hi 


” 


It is apparent that although these registers of descent are 
found in Genesis substantially, they are not there verbally; but 
have been taken by the Chronicle-writer and abbreviated as 
much as possible. The abridgment consists in the omission of 
connecting words between the links of the register, such as 
JB or 93 son or sons, and the want of such members between 


the proper names as serve to shew the right relation between 
the latter (comp. i. 24-27). Few historical notices also are 
retained, such as are attached to individuals in Genesis, ex. gr. 
the remarks respecting Enoch (v. 24), Nimrod (x. 9-12), ete. 
Again, a number of names and familics met with in earlier 
historical books occur in Chronicles in a different genealogical 
connection, or at the head of longer lists peculiar to our books. 


(5) 1 Chron. ii. 3, ete.—The sons of Judah—Gen. xxxviii. 

ii. 5—The sons of Pharez—Gen. xlvi. 12. 

iil. 10-12—The ancestors of David—Ruth iv, 19-22. 

ii. 13-17—David's brethren—1 Sam. xvi. 6, etc. 

ili. 1-9—The sons of David, both those born in Hebron and in 
Jerusalem—2 Sam. iii. 2-6; v. 11-16. 

ili. 10, 16—Kings of the race of David—The books of Kings. 

iv, 24—The sons of Simeon—Gen. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15; Num. 
xxvi. 12, 13. 

iv. 28-32—The dwelling places of the Simeonites—Josh. xix. 2-7. 

v. 3—The sons of Reuben—Cen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 6. 

¥. 27-29—The sons of Levi—Gen, xlvi. 11; Ex. vi. 18, 23; xxviii. 1. 

vi. 2-4—The sons of Levi—Ex. vi. 17-19. 

vi. 39-66—The dwelling places of the Levites—Josh. xxi. 10-39, 

vii. 1—The sons of Issachar—Gen. xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 23, ete. 

vii. 6—The sons of Benjamin—Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. xxvi. 38, ete. 

vil. 13—The sons of Naphtali—Gen. xlvi. 24; Num. xxvi. 48, ete. 

vii. 14-19—The sons of Manasseh—Num. xxvi. 29, ete. 

vii. 20, ete.—The sons of Ephraim—Num. xxvi. 34-38. 

vii. 30, etc.—The sons of Asher-—Gen. xlvi.17; Num. xxvi. 44, ete. 

viii. 1-5—The sons of Benjamin—Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. xxvi. 38, ete. 


i ie 35-40 } The descendants of Saul—1 Sam. ix. 1; xiv. 49-61. 


There are many difficulties in this genealogical part, which 
cannot be resolved from want of data to guide us. The most 
obvious are these: ii. 6, “ The sons of Zerah ; Zimri, and Ethan, 
and Heman, and Calcol, and Dara: five of them in all.” But 
in 1 Kings v. 11, we find, “Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, 
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and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol.” Here Dara and 
Darda may be regarded as the same name; a letter being left 
out of the one which appears in the other. In the one place 
these persons are called the sons of Zerah; in the other, of 
Mahol. It is wholly improbable that different persons are 
intended in Chronicles and Kings. The seg is too great 
for this assumption. The names of Ethan and Heman appear 
elsewhere as famous singers in the time of David. They be- 
longed to the tribe of Levi; whereas the Ethan and Heman here 
mentioned belonged to that of Judah. In 1 Kings v. 11, the 
title Ezrahite applied to Ethan may mean that hé was son of 
Zerah. The difficulty which we cannot remove is, that in the 
one passage Mahol is the father, in the other Zerah. 

In ii. 49, we read that the daughter of Caleb was Achsa, and 
in verse 50 that Caleb was the son ef Hur. In verse 9 Chelubai 
appears as the son of Hezron, while in verse 18 he is called 
Caleb the son of Hezron. It is tolerably clear that Caleb and 
Chelubat are merely different forms of the same name belonging 
to the same person. Were there two Calebs; one the son of 
Jephunneh, who belonged to Joshua’s time; the other son of 
Hezron here described ? For the reasons advanced by Bertheau, 
we think not. Yet we take the term son in its proper sense, 
not in the loose way he understands it. Different persons are 
assigned as the father here and in Joshua. 

In in. 15, among the four sons of Josiah Shallum is men- 
tioned as the fourth, who is the same person as Jehoahaz, the 
successor of his father on the throne of Judah. It is evident 
that the order in this place is not that of age, and therefore 
there is no mistake as some have supposed. 

In ii. 19, Zerubbabel is given as the son of Pedaiah. But in 
Ezra ili. 2, 8; v. 2; Hag. i. 1, 14; ii. 2; Neh. xii. 1, he is 
called the son of Shealtiel or Salathiel. Here Movers! and Ha- 
vernick? resort to the assumption that Shealtiel dying childless, 
his brother Pedaiah married his widow and begat Zerubbabel, 
who was in this case the /egal son of Shealtiel. But it is by no 
means certain that Pedaiah was brother of Salathiel. The lan- 
guage of 1 Chron. i. 17-19 may with equal, or even greater, 
probability imply that Salathiel was son of Jeconiah; in which 
case he was the brother not the son of Assir, and uncle of Sala- 
thiel. In any case the remedy pro for saving the credi- 
bility of the Chronist is artificial. The same may be said of the 
assumption that by the son of Pedaiah is meant an older 
Zerubbabel, the parenthetic words “‘ Salathiel his son” (ver. 17) 
referring to the well known Zerubbabel, in which case the 
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Chronicle-writer as the compiler of Ezra’s book is not incon- 
sistent with himself; and among the eight children of Zerub- 
babel mentioned in verses 19, 20, neither Abiud (Matt. 1. 13), 
nor Rhesa (Luke iii. 27) nor Joakim (Esdras v. 5) is given 
as son of Zerubbabel, because the three belonged to the 
younger person of that name. But it is vain to look for parfoct 
consistency in the Chronicle-writer ; and the omission of these 
three sons (if they were such) of Zerubbabel can be satisfactorily 
accounted for. Identifying, therefore, the Zerubbabel of Chron- 
icles with him spoken of in Haggai, Ezra, and Nehemiah, we 
give the preference to the latter authorities, which make him 
son of Shealtiel. In vi. 7 the name Amminadab as one of the 
sons of Kohath is singular ; for in Ex. vi. 21, and afterwards in 
verse 21 of this sixth chapter we find Izhar instead. It is 
hazardous to assume that the two names refer to one and the 
same person. Berthcau allows that there is a mistake here. 

In 1 Chron. vi. 61 it is stated that ten cities were given by 
Lot to the sons of Kohath out of the half tribe of Manasseh. 
This contradicts Josh. xxi. 20-26 where we sec that some of the 
ten cities were in the territories of Ephraim and Dan. It is 
said indecd in the sixty-sixth and following verses that the sons 
of Kohath had cities out of the tribe of Ephraim, but here the 
entire number is 8 instead of 10. Besides, Gezer aud Shechem 
were not cities of refuge, as stated. 

Timna in i. 36 is represented as a son of Eliphaz; but in Gen. 
xxxvi. 12 as his concubine. LBertheau explains the existence of 
Timna in the verse by the circumstance that the Chronicle- 
writer, wishing to throw light upon the accounts in Genesis re- 
garding Timna Eliphaz’s concubine and the mother of Amalek, 
and to explain the connexion between the two races of Timna 
and Amalek on the one hand, and the five other races of 
Amalek on the other, counted her in a line with these races 
among the sons of Eliphaz. This explanation is far-fetched and 
unnatural. 

In 1 Chron. ix. 35-44 we have a duplicate of viii. 29, 40 with 
a few deviations, viz., Jehiel, Ner, and Mikloth are wanting In 
vii. 29, 31; Shimeamn is Shimeah (viii. 32), and Ahaz in viii. 
35 is omitted in ix. 41. For Jehoadah and Rapha in viii. 36, 
37 we have Javah and Rephaiah in ix. 42, 43. At ix. 44 the 
two verses vill. 39, 40 are omitted. 

(c) Lists which are peculiar to Chronicles are found amon 
the chapters referred to in (6), as ii. 18-53; iii. 16-24 , iv. 2-23, 
34-43; v. 1-26, 33 36-; vi. 1-34. It will be scen that these are 
more numerous than such as are commonly admitted to have 
been taken from the older biblical books. Because they are not 
found elsewhere it is unnecessary to view them with suspicion, 
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or to consider them the arbitrary addition and fabrication of the 
writer himself, as Gramberg does. 

Whence were the names in (a) taken? There is little doubt 
that Genesis was the source. But the form here is different, 
and therefore it may be asked, Did the compiler of Chronicles 
derive the accounts tmmediately from Genesis, or did he take 
them from some other historical work in which they had already 
got their present form? We believe that he borrowed them at 
once from Genesis, abridging and contracting them according to 
the object he had in view. : 

Whence were the genealogies in (%) and (c) taken? In con- 
sequence of their characteristic nature, they must have been 
borrowed from other sources than the historical books of the Old 
Testament. The Pentateuch, Joshua, Samuel and Kings could 
not have furnished them ; for they have a better connexion and 
are more complete than the fragmentary genealogies in those 
books with which they coincide. The differences are too great 
to admit of their derivation from the canonical writings. They 
must therefore have been compiled from old genealogical and 
topographical lists existing among the author’s contemporaries. 
This is plainly intimated by himself in various places. 

On comparing the different notices with one another, it will 
be found that the names vary very much. Various causes con- 
tributed to this result, one consisting in the mistakes of tran- 
scribers. ‘Tradition had also varied in progress of time, and the 
genealogics varied accordingly. 

Great difficulty arises as to the origimal relation between 
1 Chron. ix. 1-34 with Neh. xi. 3-36. Three points require 
to be investigated, viz., whether the one genealogy was derived 
from the other; whether they were taken independently from 
a common source; and to what time they refer. We begin 
with the last, because that determines the other two, or rather 
obviates their discussion. 

It is apparent that Neh. xi. gives a list of the principal in- 
habitants of Jerusalem after the exile. Does 1 Chron. ix. also 
present a post-exile list of those dwelling at Jerusalem? Keil 
affirms that it relates to the inhabitants of Jerusalem before the 
exile, laying considerable stress on ix. 2 “the first inhabitants 
that dwelt in their possessions, in their cities,” contrasted with 
Neh. xi. 1, “ And the rulers of the people dwelt at Jerusalem,” 
the former not relating, as he thinks, to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem after the exile, but to the ante-exilian inhabitants of the 
land; while the latter relates to the returned captives who 
dwelt in Jerusalem.' This kind of reasoning is more ingenious 
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than satisfactory. The first verse of 1 Chron. ix., is from the 
Chronicle-writer himself, referring his readers for farther infor- 
mation to the source whence he drew most of the precedin 
ealogies. ‘So all Israel were reckoned by genealogies; an 
old, they were written in the book of the kings of Israel and 
Judah who were carried away to Babylon for their transgression.”’ 
The words in italics shew merely that the Chronist himself lived 
after the captivity. But in the second verse, there is an obvious 
transition to the post-exile time: “ Now the first inhabitants 
that dwelt in their possessions in their cities were the Israelites, 
the priests, the Levites, and the Nethinims,” etc. In ix. 16 
mention is also made of Berechiah, “ that dwelt in the villages 
of the Netophathites,” which villages are referred to in Neh. 
xii. 28, after the captivity. The great difference of the two is 
also produced by Keil as an argument that they are different 
lists belonging to different times. Lut is the samtlarity not 
reater than the diversity? Doth registers are arranged alike. 
heir general plan corresponds. This, however, is not all. 
Not only are the inhabitants of Jerusalem enumerated accord- 
ing to one type; there is also a remarkable coincidence of names 
and incidental notices, amid many deviations. The leading 
contents of both are the same. Allowance should be made for 
the numerous mistakes made in the transcription of names. 
Of the sons of Judah are mentioned Uthai, Asaiah, and Jeuel 
(1 Chron. ix. 4-6), two of which are in Neh. xi. 4, 5, viz., 
Athaiah and Maaseiah, Jeuel being omitted. Five sons of 
Benjamin are given in 1 Chron. ix. 7-9; of whom we find one 
in Neh. xi. 7,9, Sallu; and probably anvther, Ifodaviah, may be 
discovered in Judah, Neh. xi. 9. Three ure omitted. In 
Chronicles the priests are reckoned thus: Jedaiah, Jchoiarib, 
Jachin, Azariah, Adaiah, Maasiai, which are the same in Neh. 
xi. 10, ete., Azariah being there Seriah, and Maasiai, Aimashai. 
Among the Levites are Shemaiah in both lists, Bakbakkar (Bak- 
bukiah in Nehemiah), Mattaniah, Zichri (Zabdi in Nehemiah). 
Obadiah the son of Shemaiah, the son of Galal, the son of 
Jeduthun, stands the same in both. Of the porters are specified 
Shallum, Akkub, Talmon, and Ahimar in Chronicles; but in 
Nehemiah only the two, Akkub and Talmon. From verse 
18-34 is peculiar to the Chronicle-writcr, and shews his prevail- 
ing Levitical spirit. The thirty-third and thirty-fourth verses 
form two subscriptions, the former relating to 14-16, the latter 
to 14-32. The parallel extends no farther than the seventeenth 
verse of 1 Chron. ix. and the nineteenth of Neh. xi. 
From this brief comparison of the two gencalogies it ie ap- 
parent that they agree in the main points, 7.¢., in their account 
of the heads of families; while they also touch in subordinate 
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particulars and in scattered remarks derived from the source 
or sources used, not from the compiler. Hence they could 
not have originated independently of one another. They refer 
to the same persons and time, t.e., the post-exile inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. 

Which of the two is the original P 

It has been thought by De Wette! and Zunz? that Nehemiah 
is the original and the other a copy. No comparison which we 
ean make of them leads to such conclusion. Sometimes the one 
is more copious, and apparently more original than_the other ; 
sometimes again, the other. If the writer of the Chronicles 
merely enlarged and altered the list in Nehemiah, he proceeded 
in the most careless way, so as to render his genealogies more 
obscure than those he worked upon. He has dislocated the list 
in a way that seems very arbitrary. The most natural hypo- 
thesis is that both were taken from the same source. The sub- 
stantial similarity as well as the divergences are best explained 
in that way. And they do not relate to the same time precisely. 
That in Nehemiah is earlier. 

It is difficult to ascertain the time at which the heads of the 
families mentioned in the ninth chapter lived in Jerusalem. 
There is no internal mark which is important in this view. 
The genealogical register in the book of Nehemiah is not so 
suddenly broken off; and there are some particulars communi- 
cated in it which Berthcau thinks to be weighty in scttling the 
time. In verse twenty-four the Stadtholder of the Persian 
king is mentioned. He was the son of Meshezabeel, the 
latter one of the chicfs of the people who sealed the covenant 
in the time of Nehemiah (x. 21). In like manner the overseer 
of the Levites at Jerusalem was Uzzi, son of Bani (xi. 22); and 
one Bani appears among the heads of the people (x. 14). The 
heads of the Levities (Neh. xi. 16) Shabbethai and Jozabad 
were contemporarics of Ezra according to vill. 7. Such are the 
evidences Bertheau finds for the composition of the genealogical 
list in the time of Nehemiah. 

We hold with Iferzfeld4 that the list in Chronicles was 
written somewhat later than that in Nehemiah. Some con- 
siderations indeed which he adduces for this view are scarcely 
valid; but one founded on numbers is weighty, which Bertheau5 
has not succecded in overthrowing. It would appear that in 
tho interval between Neh. xi. and 1 Chron. ix. an important 
accession had been made to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; for of 
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the tribe of Judah there dwelt according to Neh. xi., 468; ac- 
cording to 1 Chron. ix., 690. Of Benjamin there were 928 
according to Nehemiah; 956 according to 1 Chron. ix. Of 
priests according to Neh. xi., 1192; according to 1 Chron. ix., 
1760. Of Levitical porters according to Neh. xi., 172; accord- 
ing to 1 Chron. ix., 212. A long interval should not be assumed, 
because the population would increase rapidly, in consequence 
of what is stated in Neh. xi. 1. The attempt of Bertheau to 
invalidate this argumentation is unsuccessful. 

VI. Revation oF CHRONICLES TO THE OTHER HISTORICAI 
BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—It is apparent to the most 
cursory reader, that a number of things which had been already 
given in the earlier writings of the Old Testament appear again 
in Chronicles. It is thierslors necessary to compare the different 
statements of the same particulars to be able to judge of the 
peculiarities of the books before us. 

We have already considered the connexion between the gene- 
alogical tables in the first part, and the Old Testament books. 
It remains that we confine ourselves to the properly histori- 
cal portion, commencing with the tenth chapter, or rather the 
thirty-fifth verse of the ninth. Here more than forty parallel 
sections of greater or less compass come under examination, side 
by side, with others in bane and Kings, as the following table 
shews :— 


i Chron. x. 1-12... .. 3 .. .. 1 Sam. xxxi. 

xi. 1-9.. .. .. .. 2 Sam. y. 1-3; 6-10 
xi. 10-47 2. Ow. » xXxili. 8-39 
xiii. 1-14 .. 1... » vi. 1-11 

ao OMIVE TS. cee et. a »  v. 11-16 


- xiv. 8-17 .. 4. ee » Vv. 17-20 
ss XV. XVi. Pat ates ete » vi. 12-23 
6 AM Ae Ge ee vad 4 IG 
se Mi 2 et te Hes yn. 
» xx. 1-3 re » Xi. l; xii, 26-31 
ie KAO? ee, hs » xxi. 18-22 
SX ke ay. oh. coe XXIV. 


2 Chron.i.2-18.. 2. 0... 1 Kings iii. 4-15 
y LNAIT og x, 26-29 


y? il. se ee es oe 99 vV. 15-32 
9 ii, ]-v. ] ee ee ee ” Vi. Vil. 13-51 
” Vv. 2Q-Vil. 10 ee ee ee 9 Vlu. 


my Ml URE a ix. 10-28 
» ix. 1- Se. wis 146 ae op 
» 4%. 13-28 .. 1... » x, 14-29 
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yy. KedeXlp4 s- we os »» xii. 1-24 

» xii. 2,3,9-16 .. .. » xiv. 21-31 

» xiii. 1, 2, 22, 23 si » xv. 1, 2, 6-8 

» xiv. 1,2; xv. 16-19.. » xv. 11-16 

» xvi. 1-6,11-14 .. .. » xv. 17-22, 23, 24 

»  Xvili. 2-34.. 1. a. »  Xxii. 2-35 

» Xxx. dl-xxi. 1 » xxii. 41-51 

» xxi. 5-10, 20 2 Kings viii. 17-24 

a KRU ce ee. 1 Vili. 25-29; ix. 16-28; 
x. 12-14 

» xxii. 10-xxiii. 21.. so: - KI, 

» xxiv. 1-14, 23-27 5 xii. 1-22 

»  xxy. 1-4, 11, 17-28 » xiv. 1-14, 17-20 

»  Xxvi. 1-4, 21-23.. » Xiv. 21,22; xv. 2-5,7 

» xxvii. 1-3, 7-9 » xv. 33-36, 38 

» xxviii. 1-4 .. » Xvi. 2-4 

Y xxviii. 26, 27 » xvi. 19, 20 

» xxix. 1,2 » xviii. 2,3 


xxxii. ]-21 .. 


xxxii. 24, 25, 32, 33 .. 


xviii. 13-xix. 37 
xx. 1, 2, 20, 21 


»  x&xxiii. 1-10, 20-25 .. » xxi. 1-9 18-24 
» xxxiv. 1, 2, 8-28 “6 5» XXii. 
»  xxxiv. 29-32 .. .. » xxiii. 1-20 
94 9 
y REY. T, 1824, 26, xxiii.21-28, 28, 29-34 


27; xxxvi. 1-4 .. 
O-U0. Se tek , 
9, 10 oe cae » xxiv. 8-10, 14, 17 
Pele aie as 5 xxiv. 18,19 

22, 223 Ezra i. 1, 2 


» -XXXvi. xxiii. 36, 37; xxiv. 1,6 
¥ XXXVi. 
; XXXVI. 
»» XXXVI. 


The agreement, as will be observed, is often verbal; but the 
deviations are also frequent and considerable. The differences 
between the parallels may be classed under three heads viz., 
such as relate to the matter; such as concern the language in 
which facts are narrated, and those which concern both matter 
and language, injuriously affecting the sense. 

I. Deviations in the matter of the narrative. 
omissions, additions, and a different order. 

1. Omissions. 

Of primary facts. 

David’s kindness to Mephibosheth and Ziba, 2 Sam. ix. 
: His oe with Bathsheba, and Uriah’s murder, 2 Sam. xi. 

-xii. 26. 

The surrender of Saul’s seven sons to the heathen Gibeonites 
as an atonement, 2 Sam. xxi. 1-14. 

The large episodes respecting David’s family history, including 


Here there are 
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Absalom’s rebellion and its consequences, with Sheba’s revolt, 
2 Sam. xiii.-xx. 

A war with the Philistines, 2 Sam. xxi. 15-17. . 

David’s song of thanksgiving and last words, 2 Sam. xxu.- 
Xxiii. 

Adonijah’s usurpation of the kingdom, and the anointing of 
Solomon as king, 1 Kings 1. 

The encounter between David and Michal, when tho latter 
came forth to mock him, 2 Sam. vi. 20-23. 

David’s last charge, 1 Kings 11. 1-9. 

Solomon’s deposition and banishment of Abiathar, and his 
murder of Joab and Shimei, 1 Kings, 11. 26-46. 

Solomon’s marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter, 1 Kings in. I. 

His wise judgment, i. 16-28. 

His princes and officers, the peace and largeness of his king- 
dom, the daily provision of his household, his stables, etc., 
1 Kings iv. 

The building of his palace, 1 Kings vu. 1-12. 

His wives, concubines, idolatry, and threatened punishment, 
1 Kings xi. 1-13. 

His adversaries, 1 Kings xi. 14-40. 

The copiously detailed transactions which happened at Hebron 
during the reign of David, 2 Sam. i.-iv. 

Description of the ornaments and vessels of the temple, 
1 Kings vii. 13-39. 

Prayer of Solomon, 1 Kings viii. 56-61. 

The taking of Gath in war with the Syrians, and deliver- 
ing ms of the temple-vessels to the Syrian king, 2 Kings xii. 

7, 18. 

Many omissions are also in the histories of Ahaz and Heze- 
kiah, 2 Kings xvi. 5-18; xviii. 4-8. 

2. Additions or interpolations. 

(a) Primary facts. 

A list of those who attached themsclves to David during 
Saul’s life, and the number of warriors who chose him king, at 
Hebron, 1 Chron. xii. 

David’s preparations for building the temple, 1 Chron. xxii. 

The number and distribution of the Levites and priests, and 
the settlement of their employments, 1 Chron. xxiii.-xxvi. 

Accounts of David’s army and officers, 1 Chron. xxvii. 

His last directions and regulations in a solemn assembly 
before his death, 1 Chron. xxviii. xxix. 

Arrangements of Rehoboam for the purpose of strengthening 
his kingdom; the reception into Judah of the priests driven 
out bed : srael; the wives and children of the king, 2 Chron. 
x1. 5-23. 
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Abijah’s war with Jeroboam, 2 Chron. xiii. 2b.-20; his wives 


and children, 21-22. 

Asa’s victory over Zerah an Ethiopian who invaded Judah, 
2 Chron. xiv. 8-14. 

Address of the prophet Azariah to Asa, in consequence of 
which the king renounces idolatry, 2 Chron. xv. 1-15. 

Address of the prophet Hanani, and how Asa receives his 
admonition, 2 Chron. xvi. 7-10. 

Jchoshaphat’s care in securing his kingdom, his endeavours to 
extirpate idolatry, and to promote the knowledge of religion 
among the people, 2 Chron. xvii. 

Jehu’s opinion of Jehoshaphat’s covenant with Ahab; and 
Jehoshaphat’s arrangements for restoring the due administration 
of justice, 2 Chron. xix. 

The invasion of various eastern peoples, and how they de- 
stroyed one another, so that the arms of Jehoshaphat and the 
Jews had no share in the victory, 2 Chron. xx. 1-30. 

His provision for his sons, and their slaughter by Jehoram 
who succeeded to the throne, 2 Chron. xxi. 2-4. 

Jehoram’s idolatfy and punishment, including a letter to him 
from Elijah, 2 Chron. xxi. 11-19. 

Death of Jchoiada and apostasy of the people; the appearance 
of the prophet Zechariah and his death, 2 Chron. xxiv. 15-22. 

Amaziah’s equipments, and his hiring of soldiers out of the 
northern kingdom, whom he sent home again at the exhortation 
of a prophet, xxv. 5-10. 

His introduction of Edomite idolatry, and censure by a pro- 
phet, xxv. 14-16. 

Uzziah’s fortunate wars, his buildings, and armed force, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 6-15. 

Jotham’s successful war with the Ammonites, 2 Chron. 
xxvil. 5-6. 

Hezekiah’s celebration of the passover, xxx. 1-27. 

His arrangements for the regular worship of Jehovah, and 
ae a support of the priests and Levites, 2 Chron. xxxi. 

Manasseh’s deportation to Babylon, his conversion and re- 
storation, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11-13. 

His measures towards strengthening the kingdom, 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 14, 

(b) Short notices in the books of Samuel and Kings are here 
enlarged and completed. Thus the history of bringing the ark 
of the covenant into the house of Obed-edom, and its solemn 
entry into Jerusalem, is enlarged by an account of the part 
which the priests and Levites took in the service; and by the 
functions they discharged in attending continually upon the ark 
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after it was fixed on mount Zion, 1 Chron. xiii., xv., xvi., oom- 
pared with 2 Sam. vi. : 

The description of the brazen scaffold on which Solomon 
kneeled is new, 2 Chron. vi. 13; comp. 1 Kings viii. 22. 

The concluding verses of Solomon’s prayer, 2 Chron. vi. 
40-42, which are the same as Psalm cxxxii. 7-9 with some 
slight exceptions, are wanting in 2 Kings viii. 53. 

e notice of fire from heaven consuming the sacrifice, 
2 Chron. vii. 1, is not in 2 Kings viil., ix. 

The divine promise in 2 Chron. vii. 12-16 is extended; comp. 
1 Kings ix. 3. 

Shishak’s invasion of Judea is lengthened by an account of 
the strength of his army and Shemaiah’s address, 2 Chron. xii. 
1-12; comp. 1 Kings xiv. 25-28. 

The cause of the leprosy in the forehead of Uzziah is given 
n 2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21.; comp. 2 Kings xv. 5. 

How Joab was the first that got up on mount Zion when the 
Jebusites possessed it; and how he afterwards repaired the rest 
of the city, 1 Chron. xi. 6, 8; comp. 2 Sam. v. 8, 9. 

The stature of the Egyptian slain by Bénaiah, 1 Chron. xi. 
23, comp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 21. 

Solomon made the brazen sea and the pillars and the vessels 
of brass from the brass brought by David out of the citics of 
Hadarezer, 1 Chron. xviii. 8; comp. 2 Sam. viii. 8. 

Abishai son of Zcruiah slew Edomites in the valley of, Salt, 
1 Chron. xviii. 12; comp. 2 Sam. viii. 13. 

The Ammonites took the Syrians into pay for a thousand 
talents, 1 Chron. xix. 6; comp. 2 Sam. x. 6. 

(c) Insertions, consisting of reflections by the author, or his 
own views assigned to the persons described. 

It is stated that Saul died for his transgressions against the 
word of the Lord, and also for his inquiring of a witch instead 
of from the Lord; and the kingdom passed over to David, 
1 Chron. x. 13, 14; comp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 12. 

It is said that David was anointed king according to the word 
of Jehovah by Samuel, 1 Chron. xi. 3; comp. 2 Sam. v. 3. 

It is stated that Edom and Libnah had revolted, as a punish- 
ae Jehoram’s idolatry, 2 Chron. xxi. 10; comp. 3 Kings 
viii. 10. 

“But Amaziah would not hear, for it came of God that he 
might deliver them into the hand of their enemies, because they 
ane ee the gods of Edom,” 2 Chron. xxv. 20; comp. 2 Kings 
xiv. 11. 

“And Solomon brought up the daughter of Pharaoh out of 
the city of David into the house that he had built for her: for 
he said, My wife shall not dwell in the house of David king of 
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Israel, because the places are holy whereunto the ark of the Lord 
hath come,” 2 Chron. viii. 11. Here a reason is assigned for 
Solomon’s building a house for Pharaoh’s daughter, which is 
nothing more than the writer’s own conjecture, and is seen to be 
incorrect from the notices in Kings (1 Kings ix. 24). 

“ And Joab answered, The Lord make his people an hundred 
times so many more as they be: but, my lord the king, are they 
not all my lord’s servants? Why then doth my lord require this 
thing? Why will he be a cause of trespass to Israel ?.1 Chron. 
xxi. 3. Here the short question of Joab in 2 Sam. xxiv. re- 
ceives an alteration intended to explain it. 

“Only the Lord give thee wisdom and understanding, and 
give thee charge concerning Israel,” ete. 1 Chron. xxii. 12. 
This wish of David’s is taken from the narrative of Solomon’s 
dream, 1 Kings iii. 5-15. 

The address of Jehovah to Solomon by night (2 Chron. vii. 
12, etc.) is enlarged by the addition of verses 13 and 14, taken 
from 2 Chron. vi. 26, 27; comp. 1 Kings ix. 3, etc, where the 
words here inserted are properly absent from Jehovah’s address. 

3. The Chronicles also differ from the books of Samuel and 
Kings tn the order in which the occurrences are related. We 
may compare the following sections :— 


1 Chron. xi. 1-9... ... ... ....... 2 Sam. vi. 1-10. 
4 xi. 10-4 ree » xxi. 8-10 
3 Rilke, | Ses oie account » vi. d-ll 
‘5 IVs: .-ladever Big aee’ uae » ve 11-25 
‘3 OV pistes: seed tas ee toe » vi. 12, ete. 

2 Chron. i. 3-13... ............... )Kingsii. 4-14 
7 114-17 1.0. 0. en. » xX. 26-29 
i Dos. Goi Ghee eee, Se ee ek yy We 


From this brief list, it will be obvious that coincidences in the 
order of succession is the rule, and differences the exception. 

II. The linguistic deviations exhibited by the books of Chro- 
nicles compared with the earlier historical works included in the 
canon, are orthographical, grammatical, and exegetical. 

1. Orthographical. 

(a) The scriptio plena instead of the defectiva, as “WY 1 Chron. 
uu. 15; iii. 1, 9, otc., for WW 1 Sam. xvi. 13, 19; Ruth iv. 17, 


22, bebo 1 Chron. xviii. 16 for to-xw 2 Sam. viii. 10. 
FYIN 2 Chron viii. 18 for MYIN 1 Kings ix. 27. This mode 
of orthography is not peculiar to the Chronicles, but belongs to 
the later books generally—to those written during, as well as 
after, the exile; yet it is much more frequent in the post-exile 
ones, 
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(6) Variations according to a later, and for the most part 
ising pronunciation; as the interchange of & the softer 
consonant with the harder 77 at the beginning and end of words ; 
thus ‘7° 1 Chron. xiii. 12 for FS 2 Sam. vi. 9. “7 2 Chron. 
xi. 35 for “WN 2 Sam. xxiii. 33. BWM 2 Chron. x. 18 for 
DOIN 1 Kings xiii. 18. The resolution of dugesh forte into a 
proper letter, as pwnyt for per in Kings. 

2. Grammatical. 

(a) To this head belong the regular mode of writing instead 
of the irregular, abridged, or incorrect mode employed in the 
earlier books as N°23 1 Chron. xi. 2, for "3 2 Sam. v. 2. ND 
2 Chron. ix. 18 for WD3 1 Kings x. 19. Pune 2 Chron. v. 2, 
for the defective and in this case unusual b=n 1 Kings viii. 1. 

(5) To this head also belongs the later form of a word instead 
of the earlier, as nisop 1 Chron. xiv. 2; xvii. 11, 14, for the 
older M3D°H 2 Sam. v. 12.; vii. 12, 16. Pann (2 Chron. vi. 
21) for MINN, 1 Kings viii. 80. 

(c) The older or irregular flexion of a substantive or verb is 
changed into that belonging to the later usage, as DYN in 
1 Kings x. 20, becomes in 2 Chron. ix. 19, AYN. The un- 
usual ending 7 of the second person singular preterite mascu- 
line is omitted, as AYA 1 Chron. ix. 12, for AWN, @ Sam. x. 
11. fin the second and third person plural of the future is 
dropped as Sp" 2 Chron. xxix. 35 for My 1 Kings vii. 38, 
43. 7 in the imperative is left out as IHN 2 Chron. xvi. 3, 
for FEM 1 Kings xv. 19. WW 2 Chron. xvi. 8, for FAA 
1 Kings xxi. 9. NJ with the imperative and future is dropped, 
as JON’ 2 Chron. vi. 17, instead of &3 JON, 1 Kings vin. 26. 
rat 2 Chron. xvii. 12 for NJ 737, 1 Kings xxii. 13. 

(¢d) Alterations m construction are made; as the avoidance 
of the infinitive absolute with the finite verb, ez. gr., | Chron. 
xiv. 10, IW3 for JN 3, 2Sam.v.19. The personal pronoun 
is put before the finite verb; ‘T3238, 2 Chron. vi. 2, comp. 
1 Kings vin. 13. YAYA RM, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6 for VAM 
2 Kings xxi. 5. The preposition 28 is commonly used with 
verbs of motion, or 7 local, where the simple accusative occurs in 
the earlicr books, as M/33Y, 2 Chron. x. 1, for DaY, 1 Kings 
xi. 1. MS Oss, 2 Chron. xviii. 28, comp. MW Ay, 1 
- Kings xxii. 29. is regularly omitted before 1 in the con- 


struction 19> from, “Wy unto, as DYAIY—DVT I, 1 Chron. 
xvii. 5, comp. 2 Sam. vii. 6. 


3. Exegetical alterations of language embrace the following : 
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@) The substitution of a younger or commoner synonym for 
an older or unusual one. Thus in 1 Chron. x. 12 we find MBia 
dead body, for "}3 in 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, belonging to the later 
usage of the language. 

1 Chron. xvi. 3, pnd "35, a loaf of bread, instead of the 
unusual ond nbn, a cake of bread, 2 Sam. vi. 19. 

1 Chron. xv. 29, pri) PP, dancing and playing, instead 
of the two words that appear no where else except in 2 Sam. 
vi. 16, "SDD NAD leaping and dancing. 

1 Chron. xxi. 10, 13) P03 “IN, I offer thee, etc., the younger 
“IN being substituted for "33N, and the common 710) for the 
rarer 7{03, 2 Sam. xxiv. 12. 

2 Chron. ix. 17, "WO 3AM, pure gold, for IDWS AM, the best 
gold, 1 Kings x. 18. 

2 Chron. iv. 16, pre NWN, polished brass. The adjective is 
Oa in 1 Kings vi. 45. 

2 Chron. xvii. 31, yoy ‘D's, they compassed him about, in- 
stead of yoy YD, they turned themselves against him, 1 Kings 
xxui. 31. 


2 Chron. vii. 11, ab-by Nan bs, all that came tnto his heart, 
is an explanatory periphrasis of DYN 93, all his destre, 1 Kings 


ix. 1. 

1 Chron. xxi. 20, SY), he turned back, instead of Ape, he 
looked, 2 Sam, xxiv. 20. 

1 Chron. xiv. 9, YOW5, they spread themselres, for WWI" 
they spread themselves, 2 Sam. v. 18. 


1 Chron. xiv. 15, spon NYM IN, then thou shalt go out to 
battle: this is a gloss on the difficult word POMN IN then do 
thou bestir thyself, 2 Sam. v. 24. 


1 Chron. xiv. 8, pap N¥"\, he went out against them, for 


which in 2 Sam. v. 17 stands MYDM SN TM, he went down to 
the hold, or rather, to the chase. 

2 Chron. xvi. 4, Abel-maim, i.e., Abel of the waters or sea, 
because lying in the neighbourhood of lake Merom ; for which 
we find in 1 Kings xv. 20 <Abel-beth-maachah. The old or 
unusual geographical name is displaced to make way for the 
current one. 

a Chron. xx. 4, Gezer, for which Gob stands in 2 Sam. xxi. 


_ 1 Chron. xix. 6, Aram-naharaim or Mesopotamia, for which 
in 2 Sam. x. 6 stands Beth-rehob. 
& Chron. viii. 4, Zadmor, this is the later Aramaean name ; 
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for which we find the old genuine Hebrew one Zammor, in 
1 Kings ix. 18. 

1 n. xviii. 8, Chun: in 2 Sam. viii. 8 stands Berothas. 

2 Chron xxiii. 20, the high gate, noyn “YY, this was pro- 
bably a temple-gate. But in 2 Kings xi. 19 we find "YW 
DYN, the gate of the guard. This was a gate which led into 
the royal palace. The confounding of the one with the other 
by the Chronist is improper. 

(5) A more distinct reference is given to an indefinite ex- 
pression : 

1 Chron. xiii. 10, because he put his hand to the ark, for the 
indefinite expression of 2 Sam. vi. 7, for his error. 

2 Chron. xi. 4, “ And they obeyed the words of the Lord and 
returned from going against Jeroboam.”” This is more definite, 
and at the same time avoids the repetition of 1 Kings xii. 24, 
‘““They hearkened therefore to the word of the Lord, and re- 
fariel to depart, according to the word of the Lord.” 

@ Chron. xxxiv. 24, “ All the curses that are written in the 
book which they have read before the king of Judah,” instead 
of “all the words of the book which the king of Judah hath 
read,” 2 Kings xxu. 16. 

In 2 Chron. xxviii. 3, if is stated that Ahaz burnt his 
children in the fire, YN23 “Y3"); but in 2 Kings xvi. 3, he made 
his son to pass through the fire, YONI VYAYM, which may have the 
same sense, but is indefinite. 

2 Chron. xxi. 7, “The Lord would not destroy the house of 
David, because of the covenant hc had made with David,” ete. 
In 2 Kings viii. 19 instead of the house of David we find Judah. 

1 Chron. xi. 13, 77 XW, these words are put as introduc- 
tory to the deed to which the man owes his renown. They 
are not in 2 Sam. xxiii. 9, which is therefore obscure. 

To avoid misapprehension, the Chronicle-writer has changed 


the preposition Gy in the text of Samucl and Kings into by, as 
in 1 Chron. xix. 2 compared with 2 Sam. x. 2; 2 Chron. xvi. 4 
compared with 1 Kings xv. 20. 

Chron. xxii. 12, “ And he was with them (DIN) hid in the 


house of God,” i.e., with his deliverer Jeshobeath, and his nurse. 
In 2 Kings xi. 3 it is AMS with her, ic., the nurse alone. 

1 Chron. xxi. 1, An adversary provoked David, etc., instead 
of Jehovah as in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. 

(ce) Superfluous or less suitable words are omitted, as : 


1 Sam. xxxi. 3. The archers hit him In 1 Chron. x. 3 the word __ __. 
Din. baoey harsh in its present position is 
omi 
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1 Sam, xxxi. 11, 1°98 is superfluous. 
1 Sam. xxxi. 7, DWITTNRK the cities. 


2 Sam. vi. 3. And they set the ark of 
God upon a new cart, and brought it out 
of the house of Abinadab that was in 
Gibeah. 


1 Kings viii. 1. Then Solomon as- 
sembled the elders of Israel ..... unto 
king Solomon in Jerusalem. 


1 Kings xxii. 50. And Jehoshaphat 
slept with his fathers and was buried 
with his fathers in the city of David [his 
father}. 


2 Kings xxiii. 34. And Pharaoh- 
nechoh made Eliakim the son of Josiah 
king [in the room of Josiah his father]. 
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In 1 Chron. x. 11 55 is substituted, 


In 1 Chron, x. 7 better 
thetr cities. 


1 Chron. xiii. 7. And they carried 
the ark of God in a new cart out of the 
house of Abinadab.—The hysteron pro- 
teron is thus avoided. 


" 2 Chron, v.2. “Unto king Solomon’’ 
is omitted. 


2 Chron. xxi. 1. The words in brackets 
are omitted to avoid repetition. 


2 Chron. xxxvi. 4. The words in 
brackets are omitted because Eliakim did 
not immediately succeed Josiah. 


(7) Much oftener than the preceding do we find instances 
where single words or sentences are omitted by the Chronist to 
the injury of the connexion or sense. 


1 Sam. xxxi.12. All the valiant men 
arose, ee went all night] and took the 
body of Saul, and the bodies of his sons 
[from the wall of Beth-shan}, and came 
to Jabesh [and burnt them there]. 


2 Sam. xi. 1-xii. 30. 


2 Sam. v. 11. And Hiram king of 
Tyre, sent messengers to David, and 
eedar-trees, and carpenters, and masons, 
etc. The word masons is in Hebrew 

IN wall-stone hewers. 


2 Sam. vii. 27. Therefore thy ser- 
vant has found in his heart to pray this 
prayer unto thee, }2 


2 Sam. x. 4. Wherefore Hanun took 
David's servants and shaved off the one 
Aalf of their beards. 


1 Kings ix. 23. These were the chief 
of the officers that were over Solomon’s 
work, five hundred and fifty which bare 
aoe the people that wrought in the 
Ore, 


1 Chron. x.12. The words in brackets 
are left out. 


In 1 Chron. xx. 1, the words “ But 
David tarried at Jerusalem” are taken 
from 2 Sam. xi. 1; but as the section 
there connected with them, verses 2-xii. 
29, is omitted, in which it is stated that 
David ae joa neon 1 halla 
xx. 2, etc. has the a ce of referri 
to what took place cn Jerusalen ae 


1 Chron. xiv. 1 has Vp "WN wail- 
hewers, which is indefinite. 


1 Chron. xvii. 25 sy) is omitted. 


1 Chron. xix. 4. And shaved them. 


2 Chron. viii. 10. These were the 
chief of king Solomon’s officers, even 
two hundred and fifty, that bare rule 
over the people. 
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2 Kings xxi. 18. And Manasseh 2 Chron. xxxiii, 20. And they buried 
slept with his fathers and was buried ¢ him in his own house. 
the garden of his own house, etc. 


(e) Euphemisms belong here, as in 1 Chron. xx. 4, 
rmye@bot TY instead of OVMMNY“Y, 2 Sam. x. 4; and in 1 
Chron. xvii. 11, 239 M7 TWN, instead of PYDD N¥* WN, 
2 Sam. vii. 12. 

III. Other deviations relate both to language and matter, 
but change the sense for the worse. They may be classed 
as follows. 

(a) Alterations which mar the meaning, as 1 Chron. xix. 3, 
“ Are not his servants come unto thee for to search, and to over- 
throw, and to spy out the land,” instead of “to scarch the city, 
and to spy it out, and to overthrow it” 2 Sam. x. 3. The latter 
is the more correct. 

2 Chron. ii. 8. “Send me also cedar-trees, fir-trees, and 
algum-trees, out of Lebanon,” ete. Tere it is plainly intimated 
that Hiram was to:‘send sandel-wood from Lebanon. But it did 
not grow there. It came from Ophir, as we learn from 2 Chron. 
ix. 10, etc., and 1 Kings x. 11. In 1 Kings v. 20, 22, we see 
that Hiram gives to Solomon from Lebanon only cedars and 
cypresses. 

2 Chron. ix. 12. “ And king Solomon gave to the queen of 
Sheba all her desire, whatsoever she asked, beside that which 
she had brought unto the king,” etc. The clause in italics is 
thoroughly unsuitable. The corresponding clause in 1 Kings 
x. 13 is “beside that which Solomon gave her of his royal 
bounty.” 

2 Chron. xx. 36. “And he joined himself with him to make 
ships to go to Tarshish: and they made the ships in Ezion- 


gaber.” Here the words #*2"R M3 y) are an incorrect repre- 
sentation of BXYAIN AYIN ships of Tarshish in 1 Kings xxii. 48, 
for the ships built by Jehoshaphat were meant to sail to Ophir, 
not to Tarshish. Tarshish-ships denote large merchant vessels, 
which the Chronicle-writer misunderstanding rendered, to go to 
Larshish. 

2 Chron. xxviii. 27, ‘ And they buried him (Ahaz) in the city, 
even in Jerusalem ; but they brought him not into the sepulchres 
of the kings of Isracl,” ctc. This is contrary to the correct 
account in 2 Kings xvi. 20, where we find that “ Ahaz slept 
with his fathers, and was buried with his fathers in the city of 
David.” 

2 Chron. xxxiii. 15. “He (Manasseh) took away all the 
altars that he had built in the mount of the house of the Lord, 
and in Jerusalem, and cast them out of the city.” This is con- 
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trary to the statement in 2 Kings xxi. 6, 12, where Josiah 
removes the altars which Manasseh had made in the two courts 
of the house of the Lord, and breaks them in pieces. 

(6) Exaggerations in numbers. Thus in 1 Chron. xxi. 5 the 
number of those fit to bear arms in Israel is 1,100,000, and in 
Judah 470,000. But in 2 Sam. xxiv. 9 the numbers are, Israel 
800,000, Judah 500,000. In 2 Chron. xxi. 25 the price of 
Ornan’s threshingfloor is 600 shckels of gold; but in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 24, 50 shekels of silver. David slew of the Syrians 7,000 
men who fought in chariots, 1 Chron. xix. 185 but in 2 Sam. 
x. 18 we find 700. At the building of the temple Solomon had 
3,600 overseers (2 Chron. ii. 2, 17, 18); but according to 
1 Kings v. 30, 3,300. The molten sea held 3,000 baths accord- 
ing to 2 Chron. iv. 5; but only 2,000 according to 1 Kings vi. 
26. The ships of Solomon brought from Ophir 430 talents of 
gold, 2 Chron. viii. 18; but according to 1 Kings ix. 28, only 
420 talents. 

In 2 Chron. vii. 5 Solomon offered a sacrifice of 22,000 oxen 
and 120,000 sheep. Surely these numbers are incredible. As 
they were offered in seven days we have 5 oxen and 24 sheep 
every minute, reckoning twelve hours for work. What would 
be the effect of their smoke and odour on the population of the 
city P 

n 2 Chron. xiv. 8, it is said that Judah had furnished to 
Asa’s army of heavy-armed men 300,000, and Benjamin 
280,000. These numbers are incredibly large. 

In 2 Chron. xiii. 3, ete., Abijah is said to have had an army 
of 400,000 chosen men, and Jeroboam of 800,000 men. Of the 
latter 500,000 were slain. 

The height of the porch of the temple given in 2 Chron. iu. 4, 
viz., 120 cubits is great beyond all proportion ; for the height of 
the main building was only 30 cubits (1 Kings vi. 2). Its 
breadth was 10 cubits, and therefore its height could not be 
130, with the shape it had. 

In 1 Chron. xxi. 5 the numbers 1,100,000 and 470,000 
neither harmonise with the parallel place in Samuel, nor with 
the narrative in 1 Chron. xxvii. 1-15 ; and imply the existence 
of a standing army amounting to 300,000, which is too large for 
the population of the country. 

In 2 Chron. viii. 11 a gloss is inserted, in the form of words 
put into the mouth of Solomon, which betrays the negligence of 
the Chronist. “And Solomon brought up the daughter of 
Pharaoh, into the house that he had built for her; for he said, 
My wife shall not dwell in the house of David, king of Israel, 
because the places are holy whereunto the ark of the Lord hath 
come.” The writer has entirely omitted to notice the building 
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of Millo; but states the reason for bringing Pharaoh’s daughter 
into the house he had built for her, because the palace of David 
into which the ark had come was holy, and therefore she could 
not dwell there. But surely she had lived in the old palace of 
David till the building of the new house; and, besides, the ark 
had not been tn the alas. t.e., in its court, but outside of it. 

(c) Mythological alterations and additions. 

1 Chron. xxi. 16, “ And David lifted up his eyes and saw 
the angel of the Lord stand between the earth and the heaven, 
having a drawn sword in his hand stretched out over Jeru- 
salem,” etc., ver. 27, ‘‘and the Lord commanded the angel, and 
he put up his sword again into the sheath thereof.” Instead of 
this we have only in 2 Sam. xxiv. 17, “when David saw the 
angel that smote the people,” etc. 

Chron. xxi. 26, “ David..... called upon the Lord, and 
He answered him from heaven by fire upon the altar of burnt- 
offering.” This is not in 2 Sam. xxiv. 

2 Chron. vii. 1, etc., “ When Solomon had made an end of 
raying, the fire came down from heaven and consumed the 
urnt-offering and the sacrifices, .... and when all the children 

of Israel saw how the fire came down, and the glory of the Lord 
upon the house, they bowed themselves,” etc. There is nothing 
of this marvel in 1 Kings vil. 

Of the same nature is a legendary addition to “ Jehoshaphat 
cried out,’’ viz., and the Lord helped him; and God moved them to 
depart from him (2 Chron. xvii. 31), derived from the traditional 
interpretation of ‘‘cried out,” equivalent to prayer.) 

VIL. ScopE.—The scope of the work bears upon the temple and 
its worship. The compiler living after the captivity and look- 
ing back to the history of his nation before its calamities, was 
animated with the desire of holding up the mirror of history 
before his contemporaries, that they might see the close connec- 
tion between regard for the true worship and national pro- 
sperity. He intended to give a brief history of the people 
under David and his successors the kings of Judah, with chief 
reference to the efforts for establishing the true religion and 
exterminating idolatry; that the men of his time who were 
most efficient in placing ecclesiastical affairs on a firm founda- 
tion and restoring the proper worship of Jehovah, might be 
encouraged. His treatment of the history is regulated to a 
great extent by the ecclesiastical element. Hence we see his 
endeavours to give copious information about the tribe of Levi, 
its arrangements, divisions, offices and employments. The 
Levitical tendency of the book is manifest. Even in the genea- 
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ical , where the compiler speaks most fully of the tribe of 
Welsh are David belaniged to it, he gives “sore information 
concerning Levi than any other. Hastening on to David and 
the kingdom whose centre was Jerusalem, he cannot pass over 
Levi so slightly as the other tribes; because the Levitical 
worship was meant to be a leading topic in his history of Judah. 

In accordance with this scope, we find most attention directed 
to the times in which religion prevailed among the people; and 
to the men who were most active in purifying the people from 
idolatry. -David, Solomon, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joash, Hezekiah, 
Josiah, are described at length, in relation to the temple and 
its appointed ordinances. The tabernacle under David, and the 
temple with all pertaining to it, the preparations for its build- 
ing, its erection, dedication, repair, re-opening, and purifying, 
are dwelt upon. The dark times of prevailing idolatry and the 
kings who promoted it are rapidly glanced at; as though the 
writer were reluctant to look at them. Thus the book forms a 
valuable supplement to the history of the theocracy given in 
earlier books. 

The spirit of the work is Levitical. This is only natural 
because the author himsclf was a Levite. Besides, the spirit 
of the time he belonged to was Levitical. The temple 
had been rebuilt. The old worship had been restored ; 
and the people, awakened to new life, directed their atten- 
tion to that which reminded them of their former greatness. 
Long-neglected rites reappeared with a fresh activity that 
recalled former times. The writer dwells on such parts of 
the national history as were important and interesting in 
the eyes of his contemporaries. Lcclesiastical institutions, 
usages, and ceremonies, are described at length. His stand- 
point is an ecclesiastical one, and therefore the Levites every- 
where occupy the foreground, while the prophets are in the 
distance. There is an absence of prophetic inspiration. And 
it is remarkable that a title is given to the older prophets which 
very rarely appears in the other historians—viz., AN or MIN 
seer (1 Chron. ix. 22; xxvi. 28; xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29; 
xu. 15; xvi. 7; xix. 2). On the contrary the compiler of 
Kings presents a prophetic-didactic one. He devotes a com- 
paratively small space to accounts relating to external worship, 
and dwells particularly on the cause of the national misfor- 
tunes—apostasy of their fathers from the true God. But the 
Chronist lived at a later period and in different circumstances. 
He looked back on the easier history of his nation with feelings 
of reverence and admiration. It appeared great in his eyes: 
everything was magnified to him in the distance. Hence he 
presents it in a favourable light, or passes over the bad lightly. 
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He would rather set forth the good and the beautiful than 
the vicious. The past was seen by him and his contempo- 
raries in a brighter light than by the writer of Kings; all 
the more bright in consequence of the political position of 
the people. The peculiarities of the compiler of Chronicles 
can be eccuintod for in this manner. The religious as well 
as political state of the nation, the restored worship of God, 
the feelings natural to those who looked back to a better period 
of their country’s history, the cessation of the prophetic minis- 
try, and the efficacy attributed to the forms of external wor- 
ship, must have had a peculiar influence on the gencral view 
taken by his contemporaries of their history; which view is 
faithfully reflected by the writer. He represented the prevail- 
ing stand-point of his day. One passage will put the writer’s 
Levitical tendency in a prominent manner betore the reader. 
In 2 Chron. xxiii. 1-8 are given the names of some persons 
engaged by Jchoiada in his conspiracy, and the assembling 
of the Levites out of all the cities of Judah. The parallel 
account in 2 Kings xi. does not assign the same distinction 
to the Levites and priests as the Chronist docs. ‘A third 
art of you entering on the Sabbath, of the priests and of the 
vites, shall be porters of the doors’’ (2 Chron. xxiii. 4). “ Let 
none come into the house of the Lord, save the priests, and they 
that minister of the Levites; they shall go in, for they are 
holy,” etc. (ver. 6). “The Levites shall compass the king round 
about, every man with his weapon in his hand,” ete. (7). “ The 
Levites and all Judah,” ete. (8). “ Jehoiada the priest dismis- 
sed not the courses’”’ (8). There is nothing in the parallel pas- 
sage corresponding to these duties committed to priests and 
Levites. In like manner, 2 Kings xi. 14 has no such phrase as 
that in 2 Chron. xxii. 13, “also the singers with instruments 
of music, and such as taught to sing praise.” ‘ The pricst ap- 
pointed officers over the house of the Lord” (2 Kings xi. 18) 
may be compared with “ Jchoiada appointed the officers of the 
house of the Lord by the hand of the priests the Levites, whom 
David had distributed in the house of the Lord, to offer the 
burnt-offerings of the Lord, as it is written in the law of Moses, 
with rejoicing and with singing, as it was ordained by David. 
And he set the porters at the gates of the house of the Lord, 
that none which was unclean in any thing should enter in” 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 18, 19). 

VITI. ApoLoGEtic sPrRIT AND HISTORICAL CREDIBILITY.—The 
book was compiled in an apologetic spirit, the writer having been 
desirous to present the favourable side of his country’s history. 
Thus in 1 Kings ix. 2] it is said that the children of Tamael were 
not able utterly to destroy the old inhabitants of Canaan; but 
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in 2 Chron. viii. 8 the statement is softened into “whom the 
children of Israel destroyed not.” Hence many of the bad parts 
of David’s conduct which are honestly related in the books of 
Samuel and Kings are here omitted. Thus in 2 Sam. vi. 13 it is 
stated, that David took him more concubines and wives out of 
Jerusalem; but in 1 Chron. xiv. 3 concubines are omitted, and 
only wives given. It is vain to deny with Bertheau that the 
former word has not been purposely omitted, because concubines 
are mentioned in 1 Chron. iii. 9; for in the latter place concu- 
bines are merely spoken of in connexion with: their sons, to 
complete a list of David’s sons. In relation to the same king’s 
cruelty to the Moabites and Ammonites (2 Sam. vill. 2; xu. 31) 
the Chronicle-writer breaks off abruptly (1 Chron. xx. 3). He 
passes over David’s adultery and Uriah’s murder, as also his 
surrender of Saul’s posterity at the desire of the heathen 
Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi. 1-11). The scene between him and 
Michal (2 Sam. vi. 20-23) is omitted that nothing should be said 
at ety to the king. In the divine message delivered to 

avid by Nathan, the words, “if he commit iniquity, I will 
chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of 
the children of men,” are omitted, as giving an unfavourable 
art of the promise (1 Chron. xvii. 13; comp. 2Sam. vu. 14). In 
ike manner Hezekiah’s humble message to Sennacherib to desist, 
telling him that he would bear whatever the latter should put 
upon him, the king of Assyria naming 300 talents of silver and 
thirty talents of gold, is passed over because the writer did not 
wish to weaken the impression of the wonderful deliverance of 
Judah by mentioning the misfortunes of Hezekiah in the earlier 
pe of the Assyrian war. And it was not creditable to Heze- 

iah that in order to pay the sum specified by Sennacherib “he 
cut off the gold from the doors of the temple of the Lord, and 
from the pillars which Hezekiah king of Judah had overlaid, 
and gave it to the king of Assyria” (2 Kings xviii. 14-16; comp. 
2 Chron. xxxii. 1). The judgment pronounced by the writer of 
Kings upon Abijam, “he walked in all the sins of his father, 
which he had done before him” (1 Kings xv. 3), is omitted in 
2 Chron. xiii. 2. In the case of four kings, Joash, Amaziah, 
Uzziah, and Jotham, the formula is suppressed, “ howbeit the 
high places were not taken away : as yet the people did sacrifice 
and burnt incense on the high places ;” although it is appended 
to them in Kings. It is not mentioned that the brazen serpent 
was ia Ys in Judah till its removal by Hezekiah (2 Kings 
XViii. 4). e last two examples shew a tendency in the writer 
to speak less of the idolatry of the people than preceding his- 
torians. It is true that he does not omit to mention it in many 
places; but it is usually in such a connection as treats of the 
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reformation of worship and punishment of idolaters. In other 
cases he evinces a reluctance to speak at length of the prevail- 
ing idolatries; and therefore he treats of them very sum- 
marily, as in the case of Ahaz (comp. 2 Chron. xxviii. 23 with 
2 Kings xvi.), and Josiah (comp. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 33 with 2 
Kings xxiii. 4-20). In like manner the section relating to 
Solomon (1 Kings xi.) where his heathen women, his idolatry, 
and various unfortunate occurrences of his reign are related, is 
passed over. 

The Levitical and apologetic partialities of the writer appear 
most plainly in 2 Chron. xxii. compared with 2 Kings x1. as 
has been already intimated. His arbitrary alterations of genuine 
history for the purpose of cxalting his order are unmistakeable. 
The honour due to the Pretorian guards, as we learn from 2 
Kings xi. is here given to the Levites, who are represented, 
very improbably, as having becn gathered out of all the cities 
of “Judah by the captains of hundreds. In the fourth and fifth 
verses of 2 Chron. xxiii., the three divisions of watchmen, with 
the exception of the second, are converted into watchmen of the 
temple ; whereas in 2 Kings xi. 5, 6, they are tatchmen of the 
king’s palace or person. Nothing can be plainer than the spirit 
of the Chronicle-writer when he says: “but let none come into 
the house of the Lord save the priests and they that minister 
of the Levites: they shall go in, for they are holy.” In the 
parallel passage in Kings, neither the priests nor the Levites 
appear; but the manner in which all honour is here assigned 
them harmonises with the general tone of the Chronicles. In 
conformity with these remarks let 2 Chron. xxiv. 6 be com- 
pared with 2 Kings xu. 6-8, and it will be seen how slightly a 
charge of embezzlement against the Levitical order is noticed 
—so slightly as to be almost suppressed. In 1 Chron. xviii. 17 
we read that “the sons of David were chief about the king,” 
instead of priests, as in 2 Sam. viii. 18. The Chronicle-writer 
could endure none but Levitical priests. In vain does Movers 
try to shew that O°Jr3 docs not mean priests in 2 Sam. but ser- 
tants or officers of the court... The best lexicographers are 
against him. 

Again, the kings of Syria and Isracl besieged Ahaz in Jeru- 
salem; but their undertaking completely failed (2 Kings xvi. 
5, ete. and Is. vii. 1, 4, 7, vii. 10). To get rid of his enemies 
the king of Judah sent the treasures of the temple and palace to 
the king of Assyria, who helped him, conquered Damascus, and 
slew the king of Syria. But according to the Chronicles (2 
Chron. xxviii. 5, etc.), Ahaz was delivered into the hand of the 
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king of Syria because he was addicted to idolatry and offered 
his children to Moloch. <A great multitude of the Jews were 
carried away captive to Damascus; the king of Israel also slew 
in one day 120,000 valiant men of Judah and took 200,000 
prisoners; the Edomites smote Judah and carried away cap- 
tives ; the Philistines invaded the cities of the low country and 
of the south of Judah; the king of Assyria came to Ahaz and 
distressed him, on which occasion Ahaz plundered the temple 
and his palace to send the treasures to the king of Assyria, but 
the latter heiped him not. Here it may be assumed that one 
expedition of the kings of Syria and Israel is mentioned in Kings; 
another in Chronicles. But neither history contains a hint of 
two; and it is obvious that the Chronicle-writer passes over the 
fortunate events of Ahaz’s life, making the unfortunate ones as 
prominent as possible. In any case two expeditions are highly 
improbable. According to 2 Kings, Ahaz gets a new altar 
made for the temple, after the pattern of one he had seen at 
Damascus; causes it to be put in the place of the brazen one 
before in use, that the high priest might employ it for sacrifice ; 
and takes away various articles out of the temple to purchase the 
help of the king of Assyria. But on the contrary, according 
to 2 Chron. xxviii. 22, cte., Ahaz sacrifices to the gods of 
Damascus in the time of his distress, thinking that they who 
had smitten him might help him (but they were the ruin of him 
and all Israel); shuts up the doors of the temple, makes altars 
in every corner of Jerusalem, and builds high places in every 
city of Judah to burn incense to strange gods. When he dies 
he is buried in Jcrusalem, but not in the sepulchres of the kings; 
whereas the books of Kings state that he was buried tith his 
Jathers in the city of David (2 Kings xvi. 20). Such varying 
accounts of Ahaz in the Chronicles and Kings can hardly be 
reconciled, and shew a tendency in the Chronist to pourtray his 
conduct in the most unfavourable light. 

Still farther, the Chronist’s account of Manassch is so unlike 
that given in the Kings, as to excite the attention of the critic 
and awaken grave doubts of historical fidelity on the part of the 
former. Two facts are related in Chronicles which are unno- 
ticed in Kings—viz., the captivity of Manasseh in Babylon and 
his consequent return to the Lord (2 Chron. wxxiii.). It cannot 
be said that the mere silence of the King-writer is of no pre- 
Judice to the credit of the Chronist, if it can be shewn that the 
accounts of the one are irreconcilable with those of the other. 
His reforming measures, as narrated in 2 Chron. xxxiii., do not 
hang well together with those of 2 Kings xxi.; for according to 
the latter, Amon did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord, as his father Manasseh did; he walked in all the way that 
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his father walked in ; sorved the idols that his father served and 
worshipped them, etc. There is no indication of his having 
restored the idols which his father had removed, as is said of 
Manasseh in relation to Hezekiah. When Josiah began his 
reforms he found idolatry widely spread, just as it is described 
in 2 Kings xxi. 3, etc.; whereas it is related in the Chronicles 
that Manasseh took away the strange gods and the image of 
Astarte out of the temple, and all the altars that he had built, 
and cast them out of the city. In agreement with this lan- 
guage, Josiah commanded to be brought out of the temple all 
the vessels made for Baal, and for Astarte, and for all the host 
of heaven, and burned them out of Jerusalem; beating down 
and destroying the altars which Manassch had made in the two 
courts of the temple. There is no conceivable, rational explana- 
tion for the omission of Manasseh’s reforms by the writer of the 
Kings; especially as he must have himself lived very near the 
time. If he did pass them by for some unknown reason, we 
should expect to find an allusion to them in some contemporary 
or later prophet, as is the case with regard to other facts 
described by the Chronist alone. But neither in Zephaniah, 
nor in Jeremiah, do we find a corroborative hint. The contrary 
is implied in Jeremiah’s language (xv. 4; vii. 30, ete.; xvi 11, 
etc.). From a consideration of all the circumstances of the case, 
we must conclude the alleged reform, and consequently the re- 
pentance of Manassch, to be unhistorical. In relation to the 
captivity of Manassch in Babylon, some critics who reject the 
alleged fact of his repentance and reforms, maintain its histori- 
cal reality; such as Movers, Thenius, and Bertheau. The 
silence of the writer of Kings respecting this captivity is very 
unfavourable to the idea of its actual existence. That so im- 
portant an event is omitted in those books, and was not found of 
course in the historical work from which he drew his materials, 
is calculated to shake our faith in its credibility. Not a hint of 
it appears in 2 Kings xx. 17, 18, though that is the natural 
place ; for there the word D°J3 obviously denotes posterity, not 
sons proper of Wezekiah; and it is contrary to the manner of 
the compiler of Kings to give a prophecy without its falfilment. 
Hence 2 Chron. xxxiil. 11 cannot be the accomplishment of the 
prediction in 2 Kings xx. 17,18. Tho latter was fulfilled in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar (Danicl i. 2, ctc.). Even the pas- 
sage in Chronicles docs not say that other sons besides Manasseh 
were carried away into captivity and made cunuchs in the palace 
at Babylon, or that Manassch himself filled an office there; es- 
pecially as there was no king of Babylon then, according’ tec 
2 Chron. xxxiil. 11. Besides, it is related that the king o! 
Assyria took Manasseh to Badylon, instcad of to his own capital 
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to the very city which was then disposed to rebel against him. 
That is improbable. And who reigned in Jerusalem while 
Manasseh was prisoner in Babylon? When Jehoahaz was car- 
ried captive to Egypt by Pharaoh-necho, the latter made 
Eliakim king in his stead. When Nebuchadnezzar carried away 
Jehoiachin he made Zedekiah his uncle king in Judah: and 
when Zedckiah himself was subsequently made captive, Gedaliah 
became ruler of the land. But when Manasseh was taken away, 
we hear neither of governor nor king in his stead. Again, 
there is an indistinctness and generality in the words of Chro- 
nicles. ‘‘ The Lord brought upon them the captains of the host 
of the king of Assyria, which took Manasseh among the thorns, 
and bound him with fetters and carricd him to Babylon.” The 
king of Assyria is not named; the occasion of his making 
Manasseh captive is omitted; no governor is appointed in his 
stead. “The Lord brought upon them the captains of the host 
of the king of Assyria.” The language is poetical: “they 
took Manasseh with hooks and bound him with chains and 
carried him to Babylon” (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), reminding one 
of Ezekiel xix. 4, 6, 9, ete. The fact of this captivity seems’ to 
have originated in an inference drawn from Isaiah xxxix. 6, 7, 
and Ezekiel xix. 6, ete. 

Movers and Thenius appeal, for evidence of the historical 
credibility of the fact, to the writer’s finding it m the sources 
whence he drew his materials. In 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19, 
reference is made to the book of the kings of Isracl and to the 
saytngs of the seers (Hosai) for the acts of Manasseh. But the 
Chronist was not a mero compiler bound to the historical sources 
before him; he used them frecly and in the manner of his time. 
The book of the kings of Isracl was not very much older than 
his own work; at all events there was sufficient time between 
the period of Manasseh and the composition of the Chronicles 
for the influence of tradition in dressing out the-older history, 
and enlarging it with apocryphal additions. 

Many critics, Movers, Keil, Havernick, Duncker,' Ewald, 
refer to Ezra iv. 2, and bring Manassch’s captivity into con- 
nexion with the statement there made—viz., that Esarhaddon 
carricd away settlers from Babylonia and upper Asia to Samaria, 
and may on that occasion have subjugated Judah, taking Ma- 
nassch prisoner. We cannot perceive the connexion between 
Ksarhaddon’s transplanting settlers out of other countries into 
Samaria, and his undertaking a warlike expedition against 
Palestine. All that can be inferred from the fact of his re- 
moving inhabitants from the eastern parts of his kingdom to 
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Samaria is, that he had previously conquered their people. If 
it be thought that the testimony of Abydenus (in Eusebius’s 
Chron. Armen.'), favours a war of Esarhaddon in Palestine when 
we read that Axerdis got possession of Egypt and the interior 
of Syria (partesgue interiores Syriac), it should first be 
shewn that Axerdis and Esarhaddon are identical, and that the 
hrase tnner parts of Syria refers to a conquest of Jerusalem. 
is is impossible. 

On reviewing all the circumstances of the case, if appears to 
us that the alleged captivity of Manasseh, as well as his repent- 
ance, is unhistorical. The carrying away of Jehoiachin and 
Zedekiah to Babylon, furnished a pattern for the alleged event. 
It is strange that Thenius and Ewald uphold the credit of the 
Chronist on this point, though they impugn it so frequently in 
other places. Movers and Bertheau naturally defend it here. 
Graf has fully shewn the untenableness of both facts.* 

There is no doubt that the Chronicles are inferior to the 
books of Samuel and Kings in their historical contents. Hence 
when the accounts are contradictory, the older books are com- 
monly preferable. Perhaps some of his sources were not in 
all respects trustworthy, and following them he was misled. 
Tradition had influenced them unfavourably in progress of 
time ; as we know that it is always moulding the history of 
a nation, more prejudicially in proportion to the length of 
time which has elapsed since the events narrated took place. 
Such tradition had affected various parts of the history in 
the interval between the writer of Kings and the compiler 
of Chronicles. The latter of course fullowed it; and his ma- 
terials suffered in value according to the nature of the tradi- 
tion acting upon them. Whether he himself derived some 
things directly from oral tradition is uncertain. In the ab- 
sence of data, it would be rash to pronounce an opinion. 
There is no good reason for denying him such liberty, or for 
thinking it unworthy. But the chief use he made of tradition 
in its incorporation with written sources was indirect. There 
he could not separate it, even if he would, from the genuine 
historical elements ; and therefore he related things as he found 
them already represented. In some instances, tho document 
before him seems to have been unintelligible, and therefore it 
gave rise to an incorrect statement on the part of the Chronist. 
Phys in 2 Kings xiv. 7 we read of Amaziah, that he slew of 
Edom, in the valley of Salt, 10,000, and took Sclah by war, 
givingit another name. But in 2 Chron. xxv. 11 we read, that 
after smiting 10,000 in the valley of Salt, he and his men car- 
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ried away other 10,000 captives and brought them to the top of 
the rock, and cast them down headlong from the top of it. 
Here one is tempted to think, that the rock has been made out 
of Petra or Selah in 2 Kings xiv., and that the 10,000 captives 
have sprung from the other 10,000; for it is a suspicious cir- 
cumstance that the prisoners should be equal in number to the 
slain. 
If it be asked how the compiler employed his sources, the 
uestion is difficult to answer. Ife did not make his extracts: 
m them verbally and slavishly. In other words, he was not 
a mere copyist or abridger of existing accounts. He must have 
used them freely and independently. This is apparent from 
the way in which he has spoken of some things, giving them a 
turn which they could not have had in his sources, enlarging 
them with fresh particulars, and impressing upon them his own 
manner. Such free use of the materials before him indicates a 
man who did not scruple when he saw fit to carry his own 
preferences into the domain of his narrative. Thus we read 
only in 2 Kings that Ahaz “cut off the borders of the bases and 
removed the laver from off them, and took down the sea from 
off the brazen oxen that were under it, and put it upon a pave- 
ment of stones. And the covert for the sabbath that they had 
built in the house, and the king’s entry without, turned he from 
the house of the Lord for the king of Assyria.”” But in 2 Chron. 
XXviii. 24, it is related that he did worse than this. He gathered 
together the vessels of the house of God and cut them in pieces, 
and shut up the doors of the house of the Lord. Here the 
writer wishes to depict in strong terms Ahaz’s hatred against 
the temple-worship of Jchovah, and his attachment to heathen 
idols. Both circumstances, his cutting in pieces all the vessels 
of the temple and closing the doors of the house of Jehovah, 
can hardly be true, because it 1s expressly intimated that the 
worship of God still continued in his reign (2 Kings xvi. 
15, etc.), and because it was needless to close up the temple 
after making altars “in every corner of Jerusalem” for the 
worship of idols. The Chronist has here intensified his dislike 
of idolatry by painting Ahaz in very strong lines. In harmon 
with what has just been said, Ahaz is said in 2 Chron. xxviii. 8, 
to have burnt Ais children in the fire; whereas, in 2 Kings xvi. 3, 
we find the singular, his son, who also was made to “ pass 
through” the fire: whether burnt in it or not is left ambiguous. 
The mode in which Jehoiada the priest takes measures for 
crowning Joash is differently related by the Chronist from that 
in Kings. By the help of the Levites belonging to all the 
cities of Judah and the chief of the fathers of Israel the young 
king was put upon the throne. So the Chronist states. But 
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the same thing is effected by Jehoiada through the instrumen- 
tality of the rulers over hundreds, the captains and the guard, 
according to the writer of Kings. The Levitical partiality of 
the Chronicle-writer appears here as elsewhere in altering the 
account as it stands in Kings (comp. 2 Chron. xxiii. 1-11 with 
2 Kings xi. 4-12). These ac ariples may serve to show the 
general credibility of the accounts contained in the books before 
us 80 far as they are parallel with those in Samuel and Kings. 
- The writer usually followed his sources without falsifying them. 

I¢ cannot be maintaincd, however, cither that his sources were 
always as good as those followed by the writer of the Kings, or 
that he reproduced them so exactly and faithfully. In places 
where his narrative contradicts the earlicr books, it 1s almost 
always less reliable. Thus 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37, states that 
Jehoshaphat joined himself with Ahaziah king of Israel to make 
ships to go to Tarshish: and they made the ships in Ezion- 
gaber. But Eliezer prophesied against him for this alliance, 
predicting the shattering of the ships, which came to pass 
accordingly. In 1 Kings xxii. 48, 49, it is stated that these 
ships of Tarshish were made to go to Ophir for gold, but went 
not, because they were broken at Ezion-gaber. ‘There was no 
alliance between Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah in the expedition ; 
for when the latter proposed it, Jehoshaphat refused. 

In 2 Chron. xxii. &, ete. it is said that Jehu, when executing 
judgment upon the house of Ahab, found the princes of Judah 
and the sons of the brethren of Ahaziah, and slew them. But in 
2 Kings x. 18, they are said to be the brethren of Ahaziah. In 
2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17, all these brethren are represented as 
carnied off by the Philistines and Arabians, except the youngest, 
Jehoahaz or Ahaziah, which disagrees with 2 Kings viii. 26, 
xi. 2. And when the Chronicle-writer states that Ahaziah was 
the youngest son of Jehoram, this could hardly be the case. He 
was twenty-two years old (not forty-two, as stated in 2 Chron. 
xxi. 2) when he began to reign. Ilis father Jchoram was 
thirty-two years old when he began to reign (xxi. 20) and 
reigned cight years. Thus Jehoram is made to beget Ahaziah 
when he was seventeen years old, and yet he was the youngest 
of forty-two! 

In 2 Chron. xxii. 9, we read that Ahaziah was concealed in 
Samaria, whence he was brought into the presence of Jehu, and 
et to death. But 2 Kings ix. 27 relates that ho died at 

egiddo of a wound received in his chariot. The latter is tho 
correct account. 

According to 2 Chron. xi. 20, Rehoboam took Maachah the 

hter of Absalom, who bare him Abijah. This agrees with 
1 Kings xv. 2. But it does not agree with what the Chronist 
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elsewhere states, for he says that the name of Abijah’s mother 
was Michaiah, the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah (2 Chron. xiii. 2). 

In 2 Chron. xv. 19, we read that there was no war unto the 
thirty-fifth year of Asa’s reign. This is contrary to 1 Kings 
xv. 16, where it is said that there was war between Asa and 
Baasha all their days. Baasha lived only to the twenty-seventh 
year of Asa (1 Kings xv. 33). 

In 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, we read that Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon came up against Jehoiakim, and bound him in fetters, 
to carry him away to Babylon. This does not agree with 
2 Kings xxiv. 6, nor with Jeremiah xxii. 18, 19, xxxvi. 30,_ 
which obviously knew nothing of his captivity. The infinitive 


with lamed ydind to lead him, must mean that Jchoiakim was 
actually Ied away, as appears from a comparison of {MN NT. 
(Jer. xxxix. 7) with WW") (Jer. li. 11, and 2 Kings xxv. 7). 
The Chronist probably chose the indefinite expression, because 
he perceived that his account was inconsistent with the pas- 
sages in 2 Kings and Jeremiah just specified. This also ex- 
plains why the death and burial of Jchoiakim are omitted by 
the Chronist, contrary to his usual manner. The alleged fact of 
Jehoiakim’s captivity seems to have arisen from confounding 
him with Jehoiachin. Those who reconcile the fact of Jehoia- 
kim’s being carried away to Babylon (Chronicles), with his 
death and burial at or in Jerusalem (Kings and Jeremiah), sup- 
pose that he returned from captivity and assumed the reins of 
government in Jerusalem as a vassal of the Chaldeans, drawing 
upon their Imagination for this, since the Chronicles do not hint 
at a return. 

According to 2 Kings xvi. 5, ete., the kings of Assyria and 
Israel march against Ahaz and besiege him in Jerusalem ; but 
they could not overcome him. In order to free himself from his 
enemies, the king of Judah sends the treasurcs of the temple 
and of his palace to the king of Assyria «ho helps him, conquers 
Damascus, and kills the king of Syma. But 2 Chron. xxviii. 
5, etc., makes Ahaz to be delivered up to the king of Syria who 
carrics away a preat multitude captive to Damascus; the 
Edomites smite Judah and carry away captives; the Philistines 
invade the cities of the low country and the south of Judah; the 
king of Asayria comes against Ahaz and distresses him, in con- 
sequence of which the latter plunders the temple and his palace 
to send the treasures to the king of Assyria, he however, /e/ps 
him not. Here the discrepancy is apparent if, as ts most pro- 
bable, both writers refor to the same events in the life of Ahas. 
But many critics make two different campaigns of the kings of 


Syria and Ierael against Ahaz, though neither speaks of @ ezm- 
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paign. They differ of course in settling whether the Chronicles 
of the earlier or later one. We agree with Caspari,! that 
both treat of the same expedition, though not with his settle- 
ment of the order of events, nor with that of Bertheau. One 
expedition and one time seems to be intended, and therefore the 
narratives do not harmonise. What favours their identity is 
the circumstance that, if the Chronist speaks of one campaign 
and the writer of Kings of another, the former presents nothing 
but disastrous events in the history of Ahaz, omitting the pros- 
perous ones; while, on the contrary, the latter purposely omits 
_the unfortunate things in that monarch’s reign, and narrates 
none but the successful. It is highly improbable that the 
respective writers confined themselves to one side of the picture. 
To assume it is to prejudice the historical character of both. 

The Chronist’s love of the marvellous appears very conspicu- 
ously in 2 Chron. xx. 1-30, in which the destruction of the 
Moabites and their allies is recorded. According to the declara- 
tion of a prophet, Jehoshaphat and his people would only have 
to stand still and not fight. “The Lord sect ambushments 
against the children of Ammon, Moab, and mount Seir, which 
were come against Juduh. And they were smitten. For the 
children of Ammon and Moab stood up against the inhabitants 
of mount Scir, utterly to slay and destroy them, and when they 
had made an end of the inhabitants of Seir, every one helped to 
destroy another.” Thus the enemies of Judah exterminated 
one another, so that the whole plain was covered with dead 
bodies, and not one escaped. The word translated ambushments 
means powers or angels commissioned by God to bring about the 
destruction of the army. Of course this cannot be true history. 

It speaks favourably on behalf of the Chronist’s general 
fidelity that he has in some cases given two different accounts of 
the same thing which he found in his sources; as in 1 Chron. 
xxl. 24-32, compared with xxii. 3, it being stated in the one 
case that the Levites were to do service in the house of the 
Lord from twenty ycars of age and upwards; in the other, from 
thirty. The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses show why 
David departed from the legal number thirty; and therefore 
there is no ground for endeavouring to find some method of 
reconciling the varying statements. Both numbers are givon 
as the compiler found them. 

The historical character of the book has been most impugned in 
the materials which are peculiar to themselves. Here the Levi- 
tical bias of the writer appears very strongly, impregnating them 
with improbable particulars. But it should always be recollected 
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that the author being himself a Levite, and taking a post-exile 
view of the public worship of Jehovah, brings before the reader 
arrangements connected with divine service in the temple: that 
he was a native of Judah—which was much less addicted to 
idolatry than Isracl—and that pious kings who manifested right- 
minded zeal for the glory of God are commended; while the 
ruinous consequences of idolatrous practices are shewn. The 
general credibility of the writer’s communications may be safely 
asserted. In many cases they can be confirmed by independent 
testimony. Thus the victory of Asa over the Ethiopians under 
Zerah is described in a manner accordant with the historical 
relations of ancient Egypt. The Ethiopians marched from 
Egypt, and thither they went back. Accordingly it may be 
inferred that this Ethiopian king possessed Egypt, and therefore 
his territory extended near the borders of Palestine. Hero- 
dotus relates that several of the Egyptian kings were Ethiopians. 
The successive and minute details in the narrative are such as 
bear the stamp of historical truth, not of fiction. Thus it is 
said that Zerah came with an immense army as far as Maresha. 
There in a valley called Zephathah, Asa went forth to meet 
the Ethiopian, whom he smote and pursucd as far as Gerar on 
the Egyptian border. Tle also destroyed all the cities round 
about Gerar, and found in them very much spoil. With that 
spoil, consisting of sheep, oxen, and camels, in abundance, he 
returned to Jerusalem ; where in the third month of the fifteenth 
year of Asa’s reign, a thank-offering of it was presented unto 
the Lord, 700 oxen and 7,000 sheep. And it is expressly stated 
that the strangers out of Ephraim and Manach, as well as 
out of Simeon, came to the festivity, which agrees with 1 Kings 
xv. 17. 

The invasion of Jerusalem by the Philistines and Arabians in 
the reign of Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 19) is confirmed b 
Joel iv. 5, 6. The Chronist relates that they carried away all 
the substance that was found in the king’s house, and his sons 
and his wives. Although it is not said that they plundered 
Jerusalem, the thing is plainly implied. To this Jocl alludes: 
“Because ye have taken my silver and my gold, and have 
carried into your temples my goodly pleasant things.” 

The wars of Uzziah and Ahaz against the Philistines, as des- 
eribed in 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, and xxvui. 18 agree with Is. xiv. 28, 
etc., and Amos vi. 2. The Chronist. mentions the important 
buildings which Uzziah and Jotham undertook (2 Chron. xxvi. 
6, 9; xxvii. 4): so does the prophet Hosea (viii. 14). In 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 3-5 the measures taken by Hezekiah to strengthen Jeru- 
salem against Sennacherib are described. He ie ape the foun- 
tains without the city and the brook (Kedron). The same thing 
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is described by Is. xxii. 9,11. He built up all the wall that 
was broken, 2 Chron. xxxii. 5. This is referred to in Is. xxii. 
9. He made darts and shields in abundance, 2 Chron. xxxii. 5. 
This is expressed in Isaiah by the words, “ Thou didst look in 
that day to the armour of the house of the forest”’ (Is. xxii. 8). 

The examples now given create a favourable impression in the 
reader’s mind of the fidelity of the Chronist in the sections and 
particulars peculiar to himself. Yot it must not be concealed 
that there are serious suspicions against his accuracy in all 
pe As it would be foolish to doubt his exactness wherever 
he narrates something new; so it would be hazardous to assert 
his universal trustworthiness in such places. The latter, we 
belicve, cannot be supported any more than the former. 
Customs and usages established in the time of the writer are 
sometimes transferred to an carliecr period. Thus in 1 Chron. 
Xvi. a psalm of praise is represented as sung by David's order, 
which was not then extant in its present state. The parts of it 
are found scattered through various psalms. Verses 8-22 are 
from cv. at the commencement. Verses 23-33 are from xevi. 
Verses 34-36 are from the close of evi. The verbal differences 
are not very great, nor can the text of the one be well corrected 
by that of the other source. Two suppositions are possible, viz., 
that the poem as it appears in Chronicles is the original of ev., 
xevi., and also of cvi. 1, 47, 48. This is the view taken by 
Hitzig, who thinks that the Chronicle-writer composed it with 
the help of some-earlier psalms.'! In favour of this, it may be 
said that the text in Chronicles contains the carlicr and original 
readings ; but that admits of exceptions, though as a whole the 
text 1s certainly the more original one. Another hypothesis is, 
that the psalm as it is now was made by the church out of 
others well known, for liturgical use. Whether the Chronist 
himself did so, or whether it was in use before his time, is 
uncertain. In either case no critic pretends that cither the 
psalm in Chronicles, or those from which it was made, was as 
early as the tune of David. 

In the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth chapters of 1 Chron. 
it is not difficult to see that the historical materials have been 
very freely elaborated after such late views as prevailed in the 
writer’s time. The main facts are certainly historical, viz., that 
David had made preparations for building the temple, and had 
given to Solomon the exact plan of it, as well as many definite 
injunctions respecting the carrying out of the plan, and the 
making of the holy vessels. Buta good deal of the adventitious 
is associated with the historical basis. David’s solemn addresses 
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in both chapters are but the drapery in which the writer has 
clothed certain ideas and facts. It has often been suspected 
that in the list of the Levites, the courses of the priests, the 
singers, and officers of the Levites minutely described in 
1 Chron. xxiii.-xxvi. later arrangements and names appear ; 
so that more is attributed to David’s organization than what 
actually belonged to it. Every critical reader must allow that 
such suspicions are well founded; since the evidences of unhis- 
toricalness in the accounts are plain. It is true that many 
particulars are given in a very uncertain way by the Chronist, 
so that we are doubtful respecting their intention and scope ; 
but enough appears to justify the assertion that the organisation 
of priests and Levites assigned to David cannot be looked upon 
as exact. Thus the collective positions assigned to the porters 
did not then exist as a whole; for the west side of the temple 
seems to have had no door before the captivity any more than it 
had after it; and adult grandsons of Obed-Edom, David’s con- 
temporary, are represented among the porters separated to the 
office by David (1 Chron. xxvi.). It is also observable that the 
writer speaks of 24 hcad porters (1 Chron. xxvi. 17-19) and 
4000 porters in a way which, compared with a variety of cir- 
cumstances mentioned in his work, shews that he distributed 
the 4000 umong the 24, so as to have 167 for each, t.c. 24 for 
each day of the week under every head porter. The Chronist 
has a partiality for the number 24. In the present instance 
it has been shewn by Herzfeld! that in his day there were 
only 19 divisions of porters, to which he annexed five addi- 
tional ones out of the family of Obed-Edom. Thus too, 24,000 
Levitical overseers are assigned to the time of David (1 Chron. 
xxi. 3), and twelve times 24,000 Israclites attributed to his 
service on the same arbitrary principle. We must therefore 
hold that the compiler has taken post-exile arrangements re- 
lating to the priests and Levites, and transferred them to the 
time of David; not indeed in the form in which they existed in 
his own day, but in a form partly of his own invention. By 
mingling fiction with reality he made out a system suitable, as 
he supposed, to the regal wisdom of David. 

We have already scen the writer’s partiality for genealogies, 
so that he gave some twice. The same tendency to repetition 
appears in the historical parts, where perhaps we may find 
inadvertency rather than design. Thus 2 Chron. i. 14-17 re- 
appears in ix. 25-28; and 2 Chron. ii. 1 in ii. 17. In both 
instances the latter are their true places. It would be rash to 
found on these few cases a charge of negligence ; though a very 
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careful writer would hardly have repeated himself in the manner 
indicated. 

TX. Srare or THE Text.—The state of the text in Chronicles 
is closely connected with the judgment which may be pro- 
nounced on the nature of the contents. If the text be regarded 
as exceedingly corrupt, some of the contradictions and dif- 
ficulties which appear in the narratives may be casily removed. 
But if the text be taken as it is and adhered to, inaccuracy will 
often lie at the door of the writer. We belicve that the text ts 
more corrupt than that of any other sacred book. Transcribers 
have made more mistakes in copying it. The reasons are per- 
haps not very remote. Wherever numerous proper names 
occur, there is greater liability to err. So with regard to num- 
bers; for letters alike in shape being used as numerals, were 
easily interchanged. 

The following variations in the orthography of names occur 
in the first eleven chapters. Most of them perhaps originated 
with transcribers. Some did not. 


Mb" i. 6 vee eee eee ves) JN Gen. x. 3 
Oya i. 7 vee cee vee EYRYNA Gen. x. 4 
OMI Fo... ew.) «EIT Gen. x. 4 
OD UT  .  e wee D Gen. x. 23 
boy Mee | ice AS ek | Be Soy Gen. x. 28 
Brwyri 85 wee IY Gen. xxxvi. 5 
*B¥ 1. 36 Sun: ohs- wee. ace - DS Getexxxvis 11 
Dwi. 89 1... ow. ww.) «6B Gen. xxxvi. 22 
poyido POY Gen. xxsvi. 23 
‘Yi40 1... ow. | SY Gen. xxxvi. 23 
POs Sh th aks BE es PION Gen. xxxvi. 26 
ie" 1. 42 Sct gat. eee. ed yp Gen. xxxvi. 27 
MmVY 1,46 2... ww.) PMY Gen. xxxvi. 35 
W11.50 1... we wee) OW Gen. xxxvi. 39 
YHi.50... 1.0... 1... TYR Gen. xxxvi. 39 
my WOl ié be oe: oes mby Gen. xxxvi. 40 


PUT. 6... 0... kee wee) “UD Josh. vii. 1, 17, 18 

9694.9 ... 2... 2. 2591 Chron. ii. 18 

NYDY ii.13 ... ... 1... PUY 1Sam. xvi. 9 
yes ii.d7 ... ... ONY 25am. xvii. 25 


ONT HL 1... 
NYDY GL 5... 
Opry iii. 5... 
sn iii. 6 

YON 8... 
YIN iii. 5.. 


S103 iv. 24; Num. xxvi. 12 


3°" iv. 24 
Ti iv. 24 ; 
rita iv. 29 ... 

NM iv. 29 
NING iv. 30... 


DID “EM iv. 31 ... 


WD MSI iv. 31 
Dy iv. 31... 
DLo’y iv. 32 
9905 vi. 2 
rrr’ vi. 5 
YY vi. 6... 
™FN’* vi. 6 
Oxy vi. 9 
rity vi. 9 
TD AS vi. 10 
‘DW vi. 1] 
MW) vi. 11 
a'by vi 12... 
bn vi. 43 
Wy vi. 44 
nady vi. 45... 
OY vi. 53 ... 
“YTAN vi. 55 
vi. 56 
AYINYY vi. 56 
ep vi. 57 
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5x55 2 Sam. iii. 3 
iow 2Sam. v. 14 
oes 2 Sam. xi. 3 


snore 2 Sam. v. 15 
yy 1 Chron. xiv. 7 
yayrna 2 Sam. xi. 3 
Gye? Gen. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15 
%° Num. xxvi. 12 

SMS Gen. xlvi. 10 

mb Josh. xix. 3 

nO Josh. xix. 4 

SMS Josh. xix. 4 
“IDID “WM Josh. xix. 5 
MNS? MS Josh. xix. 6 
IMT Josh. xix. 6 
“MY Josh. xix. 7 

ray 1 Chron. xxiii. 7, 8 


bye 1 Chron. xxiii. 8 

my 1 Chron. vi. 26 

‘SAN I Chron. vi. 26 

bye 1 Chron. vi. 21 

rm'yy 1 Chron. vi. 21 

mms 1 Chron. vi. 20 

F's vi. 20. Fs 1 Sam. i. 1 
Mn vi. 19. IM 1 Sam. i. 1 
byooye vi 19. pba 1 Sam. i. 1 
bn Josh. xxi. 15; comp. xv. 51 
}'¥ Josh. xxi. 16 

nny Josh. xxi. 18 

O'¥3) Josh. xxi. 22 

PayN-TSs Josh. xxi. 25 

nba Josh. xxi. 27 

MNwya Josh. xxi. 27 

op Josh. xxi. 28 


T10- 


FYVON" vi. 58... 


DM vi. 58 
byrry vi. 59 


ppin vi. 60... 


NON vi. 61 


any yi. G1 
YN vi. 62... 
MDS vi. G5... 


rN} vii. 1 
3° vii. 1 


mow vil. 13... 


393 vu. 20 


MAN vii. 20 ... 
“WY vii. 32... 
TUN vii. 1... 


IN vin. 3 


eying Vill. 5... 


MNDY viii. 32 
TN viii. 36 


JINN vill. 35... 
MD" viii. 37... 


my ix. 4 
wy ix. 5 


mur ix. 12... 
“Papa ix. 15... 


33 ix. 15 


MSY ix. 16... 
mVYyDY ix. 16... 


Oey ix. 3)... 


7 xi. 12 
IAN xi. 12 
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Pipy Josh. xxi. 29 

D°3A-}') Josh. xxi. 29 

repens Josh. xxi. 30 

npon Josh. xxi. 31 

"NT FM Josh. xxi. 32 

np Josh. xxi. 32 

M327 Josh. xxi. 35 

Mp Josh. xix. 21 

—=)5 Gen. xlvi.13; Num. xxvi.23 

site? Num. xxvi. 24. SY Gen. 
xlvi. 13 

poty Gen slvi. 24; Num. 
xxvi. 49 

355 Num. xxvi. 30 

IAN Num. xxvi. 34 

pw 1 Chron. vii. 34 

BYRS Num. xxvi. 38 

JN Gen. xivi. 21 

DSI Num. xxvi. 39. payey 
1 Chron. vii. 12. B°5%3 Gen. 
xlvi. 21 

EXSY | Chron. ix. 38 

ry? 1 Chron. ix, 42 

yarn 1] Chron. ix. 41 

rmrata 1 Chron, ix. £3 

rUAY Neh. xi. 4 

MeyyD Neh. xi 5 

SMS Neh. xi. 13 

mMp3p3 Neh. xi. 17 

33 Neh. xi. 17 

NIWY Neh. xi. 17 

YiDY Neh. xi. 17 

Gsvane 1 Sam. ix. 1 

341 1 Chron. xxvii. 4 

AAS [3 2 Sam. xxiii. 9 
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SNVINM xi. 11... or 

VIANA THY xi, 11... 
ATW xi. 22 

YW NWI xi. 27 

Spr xi. 27... 

93D xi. 29 

boy xi, 29 

som x1. 30 

IM xi. 32 
NSN xi. 32. 

‘HMA xi. 33 

Nav“ nay wan Sem 35 
wey xi. 84, “ The sons of 
Hashem the Gizonite, Jona- 
than the son of Shage the 
IIararite.” 

“OY x1. 35 

smppn sam: awe ya bby 
1 Chron. xi. 35, 36, “ Eli- 
phal the son of Ur, Hepher 
the Mecherathite.”’ 


OES HYMN xi. 36 


YAS [2 YI xi. 37 

ja "AN bx xi. 38, “ Jocl ‘lis 
brother of Nathan.” 

"Ir ja “WI39 xi. 38, “* Mibhar 


the son of Haggeri.” 


BaS: 


HIMN 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 

WEY WY 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 

WN 2 Sam. xxiil. 20 

TTT Mw 2 Sam. xxiii. 25 

OSA 2 Sam. xxiii. 26 

933 2 Sam. xxiii. 27 

nnby 2 Sum. xxiii. 28 

sbr 2 Sam. xxiii. 29 

5 2 Sam. xxiii. 30 

nady ‘aN 2 Sam. xxiii. 31 

‘AMIN 2 Sam. xxiii. 31 

sy my pj jy 2 
9 Sam. xxii. 32, 33, “The 
sons of Jashen, Jonathan, 
Shammah the Hararite.” 


1" 2 Sam. xxiii. 33 

sayin ja vom ys Bop 
2 Sam. xxiii. 34, “ Eliphelet 
the son of hasbai, the son 
of the Maachathite.”’ 

sda arene 12 oye 2 Som. 
xxin. 34 

SDN “YS 2 Sam. xxii. 35 

IM} $2 ONY 2 Sam. xxiii. 36, 
“Toal the son of Nathan.” 

sya 933 «2 Sam. xxi. 3G, 
“ Bani the Gadite.” 


In the historical part similar variations occur, though they are 
by no means so frequent or extensive ; as, 


VY Ww 1 Chron. xviii. 3, 5, 7,8 WY TW 2 Sam. viii. 3, ete. 


M3 1 Chron. xviii. 8 
WM 1 Chron. xviii. 9... ... 
By 1 Chron. xviii. 10 ... 


mts 2 Sam. viit. 8 
‘Ym 2 Sam. viii. 9 
p)'2 Sam. viii. 10 
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‘8D 1 Chron. xx.4 ... ... «- AD 2 Sam. xxi. 18 
JIN 1 Chron. xxi. 15... ... ... MINS 2 Sam. xxiv. 16 


Gyyay 1 Chron. xxiii. 16... ... OND9Y 1 Chron. xxv. 4 
npoy 1 Chron. xxii. 18... ... maby 1 Chron. xxiv. 22 
Syvtqy 2 Chron. iv.17  ... ... JAN 1 Kings vii. 46 
ay 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20... ... Nay 2 Kings xxii. 12 
voy 2 Chron. xxii. 6... «4. PIN 2 Kings vill. 29 


In determining whether cither parallel text in these instances is 
corrupt, and if so which is the original, as well as in the mode of 
rectifying the corruption, the critic feels great ditiiculty ; because 
it is impossible to avoid taking into the question antecedent 
feelings respecting the general character and comparative ac- 
curacy of the respective writers. Letters having been used as 
numerals in ancient times, one letter was often mistaken for 
another by transcribers, and hence many corruptions got into 
the text. The following list will shew that the specification of 
numbers must sometimes be rectified in the text of the Chro- 
nicles. Not that the parallel numbers in Samucl and Kings 
are always right. On the contrary, those in the Chronicles are 
sometimes right when they are wrong. An example of this 
appears in 2 Chron. ii. 17, where the overseers of Solomon 
appointed to superintend the work-people in the stone quarries 
and on Lebanon, is given 3,600 ; whereas in 1 Kings v. 16, it is 
3,300. The former allows of one overseer for every fifty men ; 
the whole number being 180,000. The latter docs not har- 
monise with the proportion of one to fifty.!. In every case the 
probabilities in favour of the number in Chronicles, or in the cor- 
responding passage in other historical books, should be carefull 

weighed, and a eagty be made accordingly. We shall 
merely indicate the differences, without pointing out in the 
individual cases which number is right. And it ought to be 
remarked, that all the numbers given should not be pronounced 
corrupt or attributed to transcribers. We believe that not ao 
few of them are now as they were aé first; even though they 
seem incredibly large, or are opposed to the corresponding 
numbers elsewhere. It is easy to explain away their largencss 
by assuming that there has been an error in transcription ; but 
this proceeds on an a priori theory of inspiration which is base- 
less, having none other ground in its favour than the wish of 
him who would persuade himself that the minutest points in the 


1 See Bunsen’s Bibelwerk. Erste Abtheilung, zweyter Theil, p. 216. 
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were infallibly correct as they came from the 


t we wish to convey to the reader by the following list. 


of discre 


t numbers is the fact, that there are some corrup- 


tions in the text of the Chronicles where numbers are given. 


Jair had 23 cities in Gilead (1 Chron. 
ii. 23). 


Jashobeam, one of David's mighty 
ri slew 300 at one time (1 Chron. x1. 
11). 


The famine pro by Gad to David 
is said to have aeted three years (1 
Chron. xxi. 12). 


When David numbered the people 
te had 470,000 men (1 Chron. xxi. 


Solomon had 4,000 stalls (2 Chron. 
ix. 26). 


Jchoiachin was cight years old when 
he became king (2 Chron. xxxvi, 9). 


David slew of the flying Aramaeans 
7,000 men who fought in chariots (1 
Chron. xix. 18). 


The sum of the people numbered 
under David amounted to 1,100,000 
(1 Chron. xxi. 5). 


David hought the threshing-floor of 
Ornan for 600 shekels of gold (1 Chron. 
xxi. 265). 

At the building of the temple Solomon 
had 3,600 overscers (2 Chron. ii. 2). 


The brazen sea containcd 3,000 baths 
(2 Chron. iv. 5). 


The ships of Solomon brought from 
Ophir 450 talents of gold (2 Chron. viii. 
18). 


Ahaziah was forty-two years old when 
he began to reign (2 Chron. xxii. 2). 


According to 1 Chron. xxii. 14, David 
the temple 100,000 talents of gol 
1,000,000 talents of silver (353,000,0007.). 


He had 30 cities (Judges x. 4). 


Jashobeam slew 800 (2 Sam. xxiii. 8). 


It lasted seven years according to 
2 Sam. xxiv. 13. 


Judah had 500,000 according to 2 
Sam. Xxiv. 9. 


e had 40,000 according to 1 Kings 
sy, 26. 


iv. 26 


Ife was cighteen years old according 
to 2 Kings xxiv. 8. a 


He slew 700 according to 2 Sam. x 
18. 


It amounted to 800,000 according to 
2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 


He gave for it 50 shekels of silver 
according to 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. 


He had 3,300 overseers according to 
1 Kings v. 16. 


It contained 2,000 baths according toe 
1 Kings vii. 26. 

They brought 420 talents according to 
1 Kings ix. 28. 


He was twenty-two years old aceord- 
ing to 2 Kings viii. 26 


ve for the building of 
‘(500,000,0007.), and 
Besides accordin 


to xxix. 4, he gave out of his private purse 3,000 talents of gol 


of Ophir (21,6 
of the kingdom also 


0,0002.) and 700 talents of silver. 
gave 5,000 talents of 


The nobles 
gold, and 10,000 


drams (darics), 10,000 talents of silver, 18,000 talents of brass, 
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100,000 talents of iron (xxix. 7). These added together make 
an incredibly large sum, which Reinke reduces by conjecturing 
that letters representing smaller numbers were exchanged for 
others signifying the present large ones. Keil makes arbitrary 
assumptions for the same aia It is impossible to take the 
numbers in their literality: they are vg pale and hyper- 
bolical, like the loose language employed by persons who talk 
extravagantly of thousands of pounds, without thinking of the 
true value of numbers. 

A: similar example occurs in 2 Chron. xvii. 14, etc., where 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah is said to have had on army of 
1,160,000 men, while Adnah the chief had 300,000; Jehohanan 
the next to him, 280,000; Amasiah, 200,000; Kliada, 200,000 ; 
Jehozabad, 180,000. Besides these, the king put numbers in 
the defenced cities throughout all Judah. In this instance 
corruption is again assumed. 

A third example of the same kind is in 2 Chron. xi. 3, 17, 
where Abijah led forth to battle 400,000 men, and Jeroboam, 
king of Israel, 800,000. 500,000 are said to have fallen. The 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel could scarcely have contained so 
arr fighting men; nor could so many have been sluin in one 

ttle. 

A similar example is in 2 Chron. xxviii. 6, 8, where 
Pekah, king of Israel, is said to have sluin 120,000 men in one 
day, and to have carried away captive 200,000 women and 
children, into Samaria. 

The causes of corruption have been more manifestly and 
extensively in operation in the text of the Chronicles than 
perhaps in the text of any other Old Testament book. Thus 
much may be safely allowed ; and we believe that the specimens 
given contribute to render the opinion probable. At the same 
time, we cannot adopt the view of those critics who act in re- 
lation to the text of Chronicles the part of out-and-out-apolo- 

ists, having recourse to the hypothesis of corruption to account 
or every difficult or improbable phenomenon, that occurs. 
The most conspicuous of these apologists in the department of 
numbers is Reinke.! Movers goes too fur in the same direction, 
and even Bertheau. Why should transcribers and others have 
been so very careless or unskilful in the books of Chronicles 
compared with the other Scriptures? Why should corruptions 
be accumulated there and not elsewhcre? Is it not an obvious 
improbability that there should be a very great disproportion 
between the corruptions in Chronicles and in the other books P 
The assumption that there is an error in the text wherever there 


1 Beitriige zur Erklarung des alten Testaments, Abhandbung i. 
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is something inexplicable, improbable, or exaggerated, implies a 
certain theory of inspiration which unphilosophically overrides 
existing phenomena, instead of being exclusively derived from 
them in the only shape they indicate. It is very common for 
such as claim to be conservative in theology to violate the 
known principles of criticism by meddling with the text when it 
stands in the way of their prepossessions. Professing to be very 
orthodox on the subject of inspiration (though it is better to be 
Scriptural than orthodox), they are neterodox on the subject of 
the text which lies at the basis of all theology. 

. & Dare anp Avutuor.—1. The history ccntained in the 
work is brought down to the termination of the exile in Babylon, 
when Cyrus issued a decrce encouraging the Jews to return 
and rebuild the temple in Jerusalem. This may be assigned to 
the year 535 B.c. And there are marks of a still later age. 
Thus in 1 Chron. iii. 19-24, the genealogy of the sons of Zeru 
babel appears to be carried down to the third generation. 
Shemaiah the son of Shechuniah was contemporary with Nehe- 
miah pee ili. 29). One of the sons of Shemaiah was Neariash, 
one of Neariah’s three sons was Elioenai, and Elioenai’s seven 
sons are enumerated. In this manner the gencalogy comes 
down to nearly 300 B.c. or at least to 3380. We admit that the 
list is by no means casy of explanation. It is far from being 
clear, and hence it has been variously interpreted. According 
to R. Benjamin and the LXX. there are nine descents from 
Jesuiah (ver. 21) to Johanan, so that the history reaches to 270 
B.c. Zunz’s calculation (260 n.c.) amounts to nearly the same 
time.! Ewald again reckons the succession from Zerubbabel as 
containing about six generations, viz., 1. Zerubbabel. 2. Hana- 
niah. 3. Shechaniah. 4. Shemaiah. 5. Neariah. 6, Elioenai. 
7. Hodaiah. He assumes from 150-200 years after Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, and so obtains the termination of the Persian 
dynasty or the beginning of the Grecian, te., 330-320 B.c. 

is coincides with the date already given. 

But notwithstanding our probable calculation founded on 
such view of the ocuealbteal register as appears most natural, 
there are modes of bringing it within the period defined by 
Hengstenberg and Ilavernick as the antecanonical one, #.e., 400 
B.c. Both Movers and Hivernick contrive to make the writer 
of Chronicles a younger contemporary of Nehemiah by assuming 
that the genealogy stops with Hananiah’s two sons, Pelatiah 
and Jesaiah; the author appending to these names: single in- 
dividuals of David’s postcrity. It 1s supposed that after those 
grandsons of Zerubbabel there is another parallel genealogy of 


} Gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Judon, p. 31. 
* Geschichte des Volkes Ieracl, vol. i, pp. 229, 230. 
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returned exiles, whose relation to Zerubbabel is not stated. 
Shemaiah, a contemporary of Zerubbabel, as is conjectured, has 
his family register carried down four degrees; as far as his first 
dsons. Hence those critics bring the register to about 
00 s.c.! The view given is very ingenious. But it is more 
ingenious than correct; for it is tolerably clear from Neh. iii. 
29 that Shemaiah was not the contemporary of Zerubbabel but 
of Nehemiah ; and if he were so, he lived nincty years later than 
Zerubbabel. Movers and Hivernick put him somewhere about 
530, that is in Zerubbabel’s time; but he must, as a contem- 
porary of Nehemiah, be placed about 440 p.c. The explanation | 
of these two scholars would not readily suggest itself to the 
reader of 1 Chron. iii. 21. Surely it is most natural to carry 
forward the genealogy there, just as it is continued in the pre- 
ceding and subsequent verses; even though the mode of expres- 
sion be varied. 

Another way of disposing of the genealogy in order that it 
may not interfere with a late date of the Chronicles, is by as- 
suming its posterior origin. It did not proceed from the author 
of Chronicles, but was subsequently inserted by another hand. 
How arbitrary this hypothesis is, we need not indicate. It dis- 

sof a difficulty very conveniently, and that is all. There 
1s not the least ground for it. It should therefore be as sum- 
marily dismissed as it is advanced; though sanctioned by the 
respectable names of Vitringa, Heidegger, Carpzov, and, ap- 
parently Keil. 

2. The employment of a word which has been thought to 
mean Darics (1 Chron. xxix. 7) introduced by the compiler into 
the history of David, shews that he wrote at a time when the 
mame and use of the coin had become fumiliar. If the term 
really mean Darics, as Gesenius and others think, it brings us 
far down into the Persian period. Others incline to the opinion 
of Ewald, who supposes the word in question to be merely 
the Greek dSpayyn; if so, the writer must have lived after 
Alexander the Great, when Greek money became current. The 
term /1}'3 meaning a palace or temple (1 Chron. xxix. 1, 19) 
does not necessarily limit the time to the Persian dynasty. It is 
used in Nehemiah, Esther, and Daniel. 

3. It is commonly admitted that Ezra and Nehemiah originally 
formed one work. And we shall shew that the book of Ezra 
was connected at first with the Chronicles; so that all three 
belonged to the same compilation. If this be so, the notices 
bearing on the time of composition of the Chronicles found in 
Ezra and Nehemiah are legitimate. In Nehemiah xii. 11 Jad- 


1 Bee Movers’ Kritische Untersuchungen ueber der biblieche Chronik, pp. 29, 30; 
and Havernick’s Einleitung II. i. p. 266 et seqq. 
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dua is the last in the list given of high priests. He lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great. The line is carried down no 
farther ; and therefore we may presume that he was contempo- 
rary with the compiler of the book of Nehemiah. Again, com- 
positions of Ezra and Nehemiah were used by the compiler of 
the works called after them; whence it may be inferred that 
the compiler lived a considerable time posterior to those writers. 
Besides, he speaks of the time of Ezra and Nehemiah as one 
long past (Neh. xii. 26, 47). The manner too in which Cyrus 
and his successors are constantly called “ Persian kings,”’ shews 
that the Greek dynasty had begun (Ezra i. 1; iv. 5). Thus 
the earlier part of the Greek dominion is the probable date. 

4. The orthography, style, and language point to a very late 
period. The Hebrew tongue had greatly degenerated, and was 
nearly dead. The style of the book betrays a want of skill and 
aptitude in the use of words, like what is observable in Daniel. 
In the use of Aramacan forms and later expressions, the com- 
piler must be placed by the side of Esther and Kcclesiastes. 

5. Its position in the list of canonical books favours its late 
origin. It is true that they are not arranged in chronological 
order; but how can we account for Chronicles being put last of 
all, among the Hagiographa, on the supposition that the book 
was written before the last prophet died, or the canon was 
finally closed by Ezra and his contemporaries, as some believe ? 
Why was it not placed among the historical books, after those 
of the Kings for example? Why was it not put among the 
earlicr prophetical books in the Jewish sense of that epithet ; 
that is, where Samuel and Kings are disposed. 

On the whole, we are compelled by all internal evidence to 

lace the compilation of Chronicles much later than Josephus’s 
te for the close of the canon (424 B.c.) ; or even 400, where 
Movers is desirous to fix it. It comes nearer to 300 than 400 
B.c. This fact will be clear to any one who examines the whole 
work carefully and closely, comparing it with the books of 
Samuel and Kings, as also with Nehemiah. [But it may escape 
the superficial reader who is acquainted with nothing more than 
the English version, and even with that imperfectly. Accord- 
ingly the best judges of Hebrew history and diction, Gesenius, 
Bertholdt, Gramberg, De Wette, Ewald, Zunz, Bertheau, all 
bring it down later than 400 3.c. And we presume that the 
opinion of such men is immeasurably superior in value, on such 
a ee to that of Dahler, Keil, Movere Welte, and Haver- 


nick. 

The name of the compiler is unknown. De Wette thinks 
that he belonged to the priests. Rather does he seem to have 
been one of the singers in the temple at Jerusalem; for he 
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speaks much of them and the porters, shewing a minute ac- 
mela with their employments and position. His official 

aracter led him to collect with care all accounts relating to 
the Levites, and to speak at length of them wherever there was 
an opportunity. The Lerttical mclination is much more pro- 
minent than the priest/y ; and therefore Ewald is right in sup- 
posing that he was a Levitical musician.! 

Many have regarded Ezra as the author. This opinion was 
held by various Rabbins, ecclesiastical fathers, and older theolo- 

ians. In more modern times it was advocated by Pareau, 

ichhorn, and Keil. In favour of it the last-named critic 
adduces the identity of the termination of the Chronicles with 
the commencement of Ezra.? , Here however it is assumed that 
Ezra wrote the book which Bears his name—a view which is 
decidedly wrong, as will be shewn hereafter. The great simi- 
larity of diction is also adduced in favour of identity of author- 
ship. This is correct, but proves nothing for Ezra’s authorship. 
The same remark applies to the argument derived from the fre- 
quent citation of the law, with the same formula, as QBU%D 
(1 Chron. xxiii. 31; 2 Chron. xxxv. 13; xxx. 16; Ezra iii. 4); 
as also to that founded upon the love for copious descriptions 
of the arrangements connected with public worship, with the 
temple music, and songs of the Levites in standing liturgical 
formule ; for genealogies and public registers.? Till it be first 
shewn that the book of Ezra proceeded from the scribe himself, 
these analogies between it and Chronicles fail to establish the 
position that Ezra wrote the latter work. They are just analo- 
gies, corroborating identity of authorship, not £zra-authorship. 

There is not the least foundation for believing that the com- 
piler lived at Babylon. The use of such language as, “ the 
treasures, all these he brought to Babylon” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 18) 
does not favour the idea that the wnter was there; because the 
words, “many brought gifts tothe Lord fo Jerusalem”’ Me Chron. 
Xxxil. 23) would also hee that the writer was himself at Jeru- 
salem, the same verb occurring in both places. When it is 
written ‘‘ the king of Syria brought Israel to Daniancas? (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 5) it does not follow from the use of the verb that the 
writer was at Damascus himself. 

XY. Exisan’s Lerrer 1n 2 Curon. xxi. 12-15:— Many 
shifts have been resorted to for the purpose of evading the 
Chronicle-writer’s statements, which imply that Elijah’s letter 
was sent to Jehoram, after he had been translated. tt is indeed 
stated apparently that Jehoram began to reign during the life- 
time of his father (2 Kings viii. 16); and in the same verse that 


Israel, vol. i. p. 236. + Einleit., p. 439. > Thid. 
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his reign commenced in the fifth year of Jehoram of Israel. In 
2 Kings iii. 1 compared with 1 Kings xxii. 42, it is said that 
Jehoshaphat did not die till the seventh year of Jehoram of 
Israel. This would lead to the inference that Jehoram reigned 
two years jointly with his father Jehoshaphat; and so he was 
sole king 889-883 3.c. But in 2 Kings i. 17 it is implied that 
he reigned along with his father five years, leaving three for his 
individual sovereignty. Yet his reign is dated in several places 
Jrom the death of his father Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxun. 51; 
2 Chron. xxi. 1, 5, 20); so that there must be a mistake some- 
where, probably in 2 Kings viii. 16 where the words DSYY" 


my 0 are omitted in the Complutersian and Aldine Septu- 


agint, the Peshito, the Heptaplar Syriac of Paris, the Arabie, 
many MSS. of the Vulgate, various codices of Kennicott and 
De Rossi, and a number of early editions of the Hebrew text. 
One thing is pretty certain, that Elijah survived the time of 
Jehoram’s joint reign with his father, if such co-regency be 
admitted. But there are strong grounds against the joint- 
sovereignty; and even if it were true, it does not clear up the 
chronology of the time, but rather introduces into it a new 
element of disturbance connected with the duration of Ahab’s 
reign. We are placerat with Thenius and others, that the 
supposition of Jehoram’s association with his father in the king- 
dom is untenable and baseless. Jehoram’s murder of his 
brethren must have taken place after he became sole king; and 
the succession of events as given in 2 Kings makes it all but 
certain, that according to the compiler of those books, Elijah 
was alive when that murder happened; whereus the Chronicle- 
writer supposes his previous death. There is no ground for as- 
serting that Jchoshaphat occupied himself for the last six or 
seven years of his life in conducting wars against Moab, etc., 
while Jehoram the son ruled at Jerusalem. To quote 2 Chron. 
xix. 4-11 for this hypothesis, is perfectly gratuitous. In like 
manner, it is a baseless assumption that Ehjah survived till the 
sixth year of Jehoram’s reign; and that the letter was sent by 
the prophet to him in the first or second year of his reign. As 
long as the letter is passed by in the books of Kings, we doubt 
its existence, because the compiler who speaks of it would lead 
us to infer that it was written after the prophet’s translation— 
at least right chronology unavoidably tends to that conclusion. 
In any case, the form of the letter shews that it was not 
written by Elijah himself. It speaks of the death of Jehoram’s 
sons differently from 2 Kings x. 13; though it must be admitted 
that the Chronist narrates the death of his sons as the author of 
the Kings does. Only in one place, however, does he this, viz., 
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2 Chron. xxii. 8; for in xxi. 17 their death is described in a 
manner similar to that of the letter. The epistle is brief and 
neral—different from what we should expect of the prophet 
in the circumstances. 
XII. 2 Samvuen xxiv; 1 Crron. xx1.—The narrative in 
2 Sam. xxiv. and 1 Chron. xxi., respecting David’s conduct in 
numbering the people, and the judgment that followed it, has a 
mythic envelope which should be stripped off before the plain 
historical facts be properly perceived. The intentions of the 
king seem to have been to form a standing army. Wishing to 
enlarge his empire by vast conquests, and forgetting that he 
should be contented with the defence of his territory, he pro- 
the substitution of a standing army for the military police 
in operation. The attempted innovation was both contrary to 
the law of Moses and impolitic. Joab himself disapproved of it, 
because the consequences were likely to be dangerous. 
people accustomed to agriculture could scarcely have had such a 
yoke imposed upon them without dissatisfaction, because it 
would take away from the soil the necessary labourers. The 
measure was not entirely a civs/ one, since it was entrusted to 
a military commission under Joab, and supported, as it seems, 
by a strong detachment of troops; for we read of pitching in 
Aroer, etc. (2 Sam. xxiv. 5). The king’s views, however, were 
not carried into effect, because a pestilence broke out, carrying 
away many; and Gad took occasion to indicate in the public 
calamity the chastisement of God offended with the monarch’s 
presumptuous proceedings. David listened to the prophet’s 
advice ; and in order to appease the Deity, erected an altar for 
sacrifice on the threshing-floor of Araunah, on mount Moriah, ° 
whither the plague had not come. 
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I. Union or Ezra anp NeHEMIAH.—The books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah have been regarded as one by the Jews from an earl 
riod. They are so reckoned by Josephus and the Talmud. 
n the lists of canonical writings given by Origen, the council 
of Laodicea, Hilary, and Melito of Sardis, they are treated in the 
same way, and called the Book of Ezra. In the LXX. and 
Vulgate they are separated as the first and second book of 
Ezra. In the present Hebrew text and ancient versions the 
second has a title of its own, which separates it from the first ; 
the words of Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah. At what time the 
separation took place cannot be ascertained. Origen speaks of 
it; in the list of the council of Laodicea Esdras first and second 
is mentioned ; and Jerome was acquainted with the division. 
Our Hebrew Bibles still bear evidence of the Masoretic number- 
ng of both as one, for they have no remarks at the close of 
zr. 
IT. Conrrents.—The present book of Ezra is divided into two 
po viz., chaps. i.-vi. and vi.-x. The former contains the 
istory of the exiles who returned under Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
from the first ycar of Cyrus till the completion of the temple in 
the sixth year of Darius Hystaspis’s reign. The second has 
notices of the return of the second company under Ezra, and his 
proceedings in Jerusalem. The first chapter commences with the 
proclamation of Cyrus for the restoration of the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Invited by the monarch of Persia to return to their 
native land, the Jewish captives prepared to go back, taking with 
them vessels of gold and silver, and whatever precious things 
their neighbours willingly offered. Cyrus ordered his treasurer 
to bring out the sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
away from Jerusalem and placed in the a of his own gods, 
and give them to Shesh-bazzar, #.e., Zerubbabel, the prince of 
J udak (chap. i.). This is followed by a list of the persons who . 
returned with Zerubbabel ; arranged as common people, ain 
Levites, singers, children of the porters, Nethinims, chil of 
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Solomon’s servants. In addition to these, were others, both 
common Israelites, and priests who could not shew their gene- 
alogy ; the latter of whom were excluded by Zerubbabel from the 
sacerdotal class. The whole congregation together is said to 
have amounted to 42,360, beside 7,337 servants and maids, and 
200 caravan assistants. The number of their beasts of burden 
is also stated ; and then the amount of contributions made by 
the chief of the fathers towards the erection of the sacred house 
(chap. ii.). 

The third chapter shews how the returned captives observed 
the feast of tabernacles. Under the direction of Jeshua the son 
of Jozadak, and Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, an altar was 
erected for burnt-offerings, on which they began to present 
sacrifices from the first day of the seventh month. Immediately 
after, workmen, including Tyrians and Sidonians who brought 
cedars from Lebanon by sca, were hired; and in the second 
month of the second year of the return to the holy city, the 
foundations of the new temple were laid. On this occasion 

at rejoicing was manifested. But many of the priests and 

vites and chief of the fathers that had seen the first house 
wept with a loud voice (chup. 1ii.). 
e adversaries of Judah and Benjamin, who are usually sup- 
sed to be the colonists settled in the country by Esarhaddon, 
earing of the rebuilding of the temple proposed to take part in 
the work. Not being accepted, they endeavoured to hinder the 
building, and succeeded in their object during all the days of 
Cyrus. In the reign of Cambyses they continued their opposi- 
tion. In the days of Artaxerxes a letter was addressed to him, 
informing him that the Jewish colonists were rebuilding tho 
rebellious city, and on its completion would refuse to pay toll or 
tribute, to the injury of the royal revenue ; requesting also that 
search might be made among the national archives for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the character of the city in the past. Ac- 
cordingly the king caused instructions to be sent to the pro- 
vincial officers to stop the proceedings at Jerusalem till further 
orders should be issued. Thus the work was hindered (chap. iv.). 

In the second ycar of Darius, the people, encouraged by the 
prophets Haggai and Zachariah, recommenced the building of 
the temple, under the direction of Zerubbabel and Jeshua. But 
they were interrupted by the Persian local officers, and ques- 
tioned rapernne their authority. The work, however, did not 
eease. e Persians wrote to Darius respecting the matter, 
telling him what they had said and the answers of the Jews to 
their questions, requesting that search should be made into the 
truth of the facts alleged by the colonists. Search was made 
accordingly ; and a decree of Cyrus was found, authorising the 
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restoration of the temple, as well as of the sacred vessels which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away ; the expense of the rebuild- 
ing to be defrayed out of the royal treasure. A new decree was 
made for the furtherance of the work; all farther obstruction 
was to cease; and even victims for their sacrifices were ordered. 
to be supplied. Thus favoured, the Jews proceeded to build; 
and at length the work was finished on the third day of Adar, 
in the sixth year of Darius Hystaspis’ reign. A joyous festival 
was kept at the dedication: the passover too was observed on 
the fourteenth day of the first month (chaps. v. vi.). 

It is remarkable that the history is continued in the Chaldee 
language, after the letter to the king by Rehum the chancellor 
and Shimshai the scribe had been given in that dialect (chap. 
iv.) throughout a long passage; and that it terminates abruptly 
at the eighteenth verse of the sixth chapter, the Hebrew being 
resumed in the nineteenth verse. 

In the reign of Artaxerxes, Ezra went up from Babylon to 
Jerusalem, the king having granted him all he requested. 
Accompanied by various Israelites, he arrived at the city 
on the fifth month in the seventh year of Artaxerxes. The 
letter given him by the king, in the original Chaldee, permitted 
as many as pleased to accompany him to Judea, recited that he 
was sent ‘to enquire concerning Judah and Jerusalem,” as well 
as to carry the silver and gold which the king and his coun- 
sellors had spontaneously offered to the God of Israel, with all 
the silver and gold he could find in the province of Babylon, 
and the free-will offering of the people and priests. He was 
also to deliver safcly the sacred vessels given him for the service 
of the temple. All the treasurcrs beyond the river were to deliver 
to Ezra a quantity of silver within certain limits, wheat, wine, 
oil, and salt without measure. None of the priests and Levites, 
singers, porters, Nethinims, or ministers of the house of God 
were to be charged toll, tribute, or custom. Ezra was also 
authorized to appoint magistrates and judges, and to punish 
offenders (vii. 1-26). He subjoins a few words of praise to 
Jehovah for all this favour; and states that he had gathered 
together out of Isracl leading men to go up with him. A list 
and the number of his companions is then given who encamped 
beside a river. When he came to inspect them, he found none 
of the family except priests, and therefore sent to Iddo the chief 
for Tevidel servants. Having proclaimed a fast at the river 
of Ahava, to implore the divine protection, he selected twelve 
chief priests, to whose care he entrusted the sacred vessels and 
other property. On the twelfth day of the first month the band 
de from the river of Ahava, arrived safely at Jerusalem, 

offered burnt-offerings with a sin-offering to the God of 
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Israel. Having delivered the king’s commissions to his lieu- 
tenants and governors on this side the river, the work of reli- 
gious reformation advanced (vii. 27-viii.). 

After this the princes presented themselves before Ezra, com- 
plaining that the people generally had contracted marriages 
with the surrounding idolaters. Astonished and deeply afflicted 
at this intelligence, he prayed fervently to Jehovah, confessing 
the sins and perversity of the people. After finishing this 
prayer, accompanied with great weeping, a large congregation 
assembled about him, and Shechaniah proposed that they should 
make a covenant with God by dismissing their foreign wives 
and the children born of them; which Ezra made them all 
swear todo. Ezra, mourning and fasting, caused proclamation 
to be made, requiring that all should repair to Jerusalem within 
three days under pain of confiscation of property, and excommu- 
nication. Agreeably to this summons they assembled at the ap- 

inted time ; and all sat in the street of the house of God trem- 
bling Being exhorted by Ezra to make confession to the Lord 
God and to separate themselves from the people of the land and 
foreign wives, they all consented to do so; but as the weather 
was rainy and the work could not be done in a day or two, it 
would be better to have appointed times at which all the guilty 
persons should come before the rulers, accompanied by the elders 
of the respective cities and the judges. The business was thus 
formally finished in three months. A list is given of the priests, 
Levites, singers, porters, and common people, who had married 
foreign wives (ix., X.). 

Ill. THe NUMBER OF SACRED VESSELS STATED TO HAVE BEEN 
TAKEN FROM THE TemPLe By NesucHapNezzar.—In Ezra i. 
7-11 the sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away 
at several times from the temple are enumerated as, 30 chargers 
of gold, 1000 of silver, 29 knives, 30 cups of gold, 410 silver 
double cups, and 1000 other vessels. he whole number is 

iven as 5,400; whereas the sum of those specified is only 
,499. The pseudo-Ezra mentions 1,000 cups of gold and 1,000 
of silver, 29 silver knives, 30 chargers of gold, and 2,410 chargers 
of silver, with 1,000 other vessels; making together 5,469. 
Josephus makes up the number 5,400 from 50 golden and 500 
silver vessels, 40 golden and 500 silver drinking vessels, 50 
Iden and 500 silver buckets, 30 golden and 300 silver cups, 
Iden and 2,400 silver chargers, and 100 other large vesse 
Both the Geet en Ezra and Josephus arbitrarily alter the 
Hebrew. e number 5,400 is exaggerated. 

IV. Lists oF THE NUMBERS OF RETURNED ExiLes. — There 
are three lists of the number of returned exiles, viz., that in 
Ezra ii. 1-67; in the apocryphal Ezra or Esdras y. 7-43; and 
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The three vary here and there both in relation 
ole names and the sum total, as will be seen from the 
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vm it is 30,048; of the Alexandrine codex, . 33,932, of the 
Aldine, 33,949. But none of these, even the highest, reaches 
the given total, viz., 42,360. Josephus reckons the priests 
without a family register, 525; but their number is not in the 
Old Testament. Doubtless the three lists are imperfect ; both 
names and numbers being deficient in all. It is impossible to 
tell which is on the is the most accurate. If the number 
of men who returned under Zerubbabel or Sheshbazzar is 42,360, 
the sum total including their familics probably amounted to 
200,000 persons, provided the statement in 1 Esdras (v. 41) be 
incorrect in placing all boys above twelve years of age among 
the men; but if that writer be correct, the sum total would not 
be above 170,000. Of the whole, 4,289 were priests belonging 
to four great races or families ; besides a number of priests who 
not being able to adduce their registers, were excluded from 
office on that account (525 according to Josephus). The Levites 
among them were but few, 360 or 341. There were 392 Ne- 
thinim. The people brought with them upwards of 7,500 slaves 
of both sexes and a number of horses, mules, camels, and asses, 
amounting to upwards of 7,000. The returning exiles cones 
almost entircly to the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi. Ac- 
cording to Ezra ul. 1 and Neh. vii. 6, they returned “ every one 
unto his city,” a statement which hardly allows of the conjecture 
that a great many Israelites of the Assvrian exile joined the Jews. 
Comparatively few could have joined their brethren. In the 
course of 200 years their attachment to heathen customs and 
manners had been confirmed; and had they come back in great 
numbers, they would have settled again in their old abodes, in 
Israel ; a fact unknown to history. It is an unfortunate con- 
hala of Prideaux’s that 12,000 of the returning exiles be- 
onged to Israel ;' and it is still more incorrect to infer, that the 
whole number of! such as preferred to remain in Assyria was six 
times the number of those who returned, because fuur courses 
only of the priests returned out of the twenty-four. If we 
secon that nearly the half returned, we shall not be far from 
the truth. 

V. Acrnorsuip.—The first chapter begins with the closing 
words of the Chronicles as far as the middle of the third verse, 
which belong therefore to the Chronicle-writer. And the whole 
chapter betrays his pen. The edict of Cyrus given in the 
second, third, and fourth verses, must be a Judaising paraphrase 
of the original, else Cyrus could not speak of himeclf in such 
language as, “‘ The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth ;” which does not comport with his treat- 


1 The Old and New Tostament connected, etc., vol. i. p. 136, edn. 1719, 
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ment of Cyaxares. This is corroborated by the fact that the 
decree is not the same here as in the sixth chapter, though it 
should be identical in words, if accurately given. The substan- 
tive use of the infinitive which characterises the Chronist, a 
pears in the sixth and eleventh verses; and the number of the 
vessels of gold and silver (5,400) resembles the exaggerated 
numbers of the same writer. Whether the narrative be an 
extract from Ezra v. 13-16, vi. 3-5, as Zunz supposes,! is 
doubtful to our mind. 7 

The second chapter was found as an original document, and 
inserted here by the Chronicle-writer. 

The third chapter manifestly belongs to the Chronist, as the 
manner and language shew. Thus the law of Moses is referred 
to in the second and fourth verses, in a way which characterises 
the Chronicle author ; the phrase MI¥WN OV is similar to that 
in 2 Chron. xiii. 9; xvii. 10; and, though found in Ezra’s own 
writing, reminds the reader of the union of two plural forms so 
common in the Chronicles and contrary to the best usage. In 
the eighth and succeeding verses the Levites, and especially the 
singers in the temple, are referred to Asaph’s lineage, as in 
Chronicles (see 1 Chron. vi. 24, etc.). The great rejoicings of 
the people at the temple-solemnities are often spoken of by the 
Chronist (comp. 2 Chron. xv. 15; xx. 27; xxin. 18, etc., with 
Fizra iii. 11-13). And the use of the substantive infinitive- 
form in the eleventh verse points to the same writer. 

From iv. 6 to 24 is an interpolation put in the wrong place 
by the redactor, for it belongs to Nehemiah’s time, not to that 
of Ezra. Besides, it relates altogether to the building of the 
city, not the temple. It is impossible to say where it should be 
placed. The sixth verse passes suddenly to Xerxes (called 
Ahasucrus) ; and then Artaxerxes appears in the seventh. The 
twenty-fourth verse is the redactor's, resuming the narrative 
which had been interrupted by the interpolated piece. In con- 
sequence however of the word }"NQ ¢hken, which in its place at 
the commencement of the verse can only refer to what imme- 
diately precedes, the redactor makes the narrative say what is 
incorrect, by transferring to the building of the temple what re- 
lated merely to the rebuilding of the city, and so putting Ar- 
taxerxes before Darius Hystaspis. The first five verses of chap- 
ter four belong to Ezra himself, as Zunz has rightly seen ;* 
though he is wrong in including the sixth verse. 

e assume that the name Artachschascht must be Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, not Smerdis as some have thought, which agrees 


1 Die gottesdienstlichen Vortraege der Jud . 21, 
3 Ibid. pp. 28, 29. = ore 
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with the letter sent to him given in iv. 11-16 and the king’s 
answer 17-23 ; for we know from Nehemiah that the building 
of the walls of Jerusalem was thought of under Artaxerxes ; 
and the passages in question refer only to the rebuilding of the 
city. If they related to the rebuilding of the temple the case 
would be otherwise. But there is not a word of that. The 
language in iv. 12, “the Jews which came up from thee to us 
are come unto Jerusalem,” can only refer to the colony that 
came under Ezra in the time of Artaxerxes, not to that under 
Nehemiah in the same reign, because of iv. 23, which does not 
agree with the record of the building under Nehemiah; and it 
would have been meaningless to write to Smerdis in that strain, 
understanding the expedition under Zerubbabel in the time of 
Cyrus. Besides, the adversaries write to the king to have search 
made “in the book of the record of thy fathers;” whereas 
at the time of Smerdis, they had been no more than fifteen 
years under the Persian dominion. Thus Artachschaschta 
cannot mean Smerdis, with whom the name docs not agree, 
but Artaxerxes. The writers of the letter carefully abstain 
from mentioning the previous building of the temple, the 
more effectually to prejudice the king’s mind against the re- 
building of the city. Some will perhaps object to the state- 
ment that the Artaxerxes in iv. 7 and vii. 1-11 were the 
same, and allege that the compiler thought them different by 
giving the names a somewhat different orthography. It is ob- 
servable that NNYYMAMAN is twice spelled with & in iv. 7; 
while in vii. 1-11 it is with B instead af ahth, the compiler find- 
ing it so written in the two Chaldee picces respectively. This 
however seems too small a point to insist upon. If it be of any 
weight, it makes no difference in our argument; for in any case 
the redactor was mistaken. There was no Artaxerxes before 
Darius, as well-attested history shews; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, none called NNYYNAM IW. Those who take Artach- 
schaschta to be Smerdis, necessarily regard Ahasucrus as Cam- 
byses, which is contrary to the usual acceptation of the name in 
the book of Esther. The Old Testament never speaks of Cam- 
byses and Smerdis: why should they be introduced here, es- 
pecially as their mention would create greater difficulty than 
the more probable names Xerxes and Artaxerxes?! Nothin 
is more certain than that the passages in iv. 11-16 and 17-2 
relate to the rebuilding of the walls, not the temple; and that 
therefore Artachschascht is Artaxerxes. 

From v. 1-vi. 18 is another Chaldee document, which existed 
before the time of the compiler. In vi. 14 the last clause is the 


1 Bertheau, Exeget, Handbuch, xvii. p. 69 et sepq. 
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redactor’s work, viz., “and Artaxerxes king of Persia” to make 
the passage agree with his insertion of iv. 6-24. Here the name 
Artaxerxes occurs again in connexion with the completion of the 
temple, and could not have proceeded from him who wrote v. 
1-vi. 18. The name is a later insertion, as Havernick perceived! 
though we cannot believe with him that Ezra added it, because 
he must have known that Artaxerxes did not promote the build- 
ing of the temple, and would not even have appended his name 
out of gratitude for the great gifts that monarch made to the 
temple nor because he favoured the Jews generally, since by 
putting Artaxerxes along with Cyrus and Darius tn this connec- 
tion, Ezra would have misled the reader. Artaxerxes is here the 
addition of a later hand than that of the Chaldee author of the 
fragment presented in v. 1-vi. 18, because it clashes with what 
he had just written ; and to ascribe it to Ezra is to make him 
use an unsuitable expression. 

In v. 4 we read: ‘Then said we unto them after this manner, 
What are the names of the men that make this building ?” 
Here it cannot certainly be inferred the writer was an eye- 
witness and contemporary, for the example of Joshua v. 6 is not 
valid, as De Wette has well observed.2 To the compiler belongs 
vi. 19-22, which describes the celebration of a passover, whose 
attendant circumstances in honour of the Levites resemble the 
celebration of the passover under king Hezekiah, related in 
Chronicles (2 Chron. xxx. 15-25). In the twenty-second verse 
the king of Persia is termed hing of Assyria, which reminds one 
of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11. 

The same redactor continues in vii. 1-11. Here he begins 
with a genealogy of Ezra (1-5) nearly agreeing with 1 Chron. 
vi. 85-38. The way in which Ezra is spoken of in verses 6, 10, 
11, shews that he himself could not have so written. He is 
termed ‘a ready scribe in the law of Moses ;” it is said that 
“‘he had prepared his heart to seck the law of the Lord, and to 
do it;” and an explanation of "5Q is given in the eleventh 
verse which is unsuitable to Ezra himself. The only objection 
to ascribing vii. 1-11 to the compiler or Chronist is, that he 
shews an ci bearer ai with the fact that Artaxerxes lived after 
Darius ; while in iv. 7 he places him before Darius; but the 
Chronist was not careful to remove contradictions of this kind. 
He transcribed his sources without much elaboration. In vii. 
12-26 we have a Chaldee piece, givin the written commission 
of Artaxerxes to Ezra to return with his countrymen to Judea. 
This is an authentic document communicated by Ezra. 

From vii. 27-ix. 15 appears to have been written by Ezra 


} Einleitung IT, i. p. 293, 3 Einleitung, p. 289. 
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himself. He employs the first person. But there is reason for 
nei ana, ve thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth verses of the eighth 
chapter, both because the first person plural is suddenly changed 
for the third person, and also on account of the want of con- 
nexion between the thirty-fourth and ars aioe verses ; & Cir- 
cumstance unlike Ezra’s writing. They belong to the compiler, 
being a Chronist interpolation. A gap seems to have been 
where the verses now are; for the words ON niboo (ix. 1) 
imply that what is now related immediately succeeded some- 
thing described before it; whereas according to the present 
text we are transported at once from the beginning of the month 


Ab to Kislev. Hence mbox , these, refers to things that had been 
mentioned just before. 

In x. 1-17 the Chronist re-appears. Six times is Ezra cited 
in these verses. It is also said that he went into the chamber 
of Johanan the son of Eliashib—of the high priest Ehashib who 
lived after Nehemiah (see Neh. xii. 22, 24); shewing that Ezra 
himself was not the writer. It is probable that in compiling 
the piece, the Chronist used accounts written by Ezra. 

From x. 18 to the end of the chapter was inserted by the 
re a It was not written by the Chronist himself, but is 
older. 

From this analysis it will appear, that the book of Ezra in ita 
present form did not proceed from the scribe himself. Some 
pieces of his are in it; but another placed them there. The 
Chronicle-writer 1s the compiler; who made it up in part from 
pieces of Ezra and others, and partly by his own composition. 

VI. Antecep Unity ann InxpEPENpDENCcE.—Keil, after the 
example of Havernick, is anxious to uphold the untty and 
independence of the book, claiming it all for Ezra himself 
with the exception of the Chaldee section in iv. 8-vi. 18, 
which the latter took, without alteration, into the body of the 
work.! How little ground there is for this view may be in- 
ferred from the pee analysis, which shews that the work 
is incompact and inartificial. In speaking of Ezra, the writer 
sometimes uses the first person, sometimes the third; different 
parts are composed in different languages; two pieces are in 
Chaldee, which were not written by the same person; the style 
varies In various places; and there is an apparent chasm in the 
history of more than half a century, at the end of tho sixth 
chapter—a real chasm in the opinion of such as make Arta- 
ee vu. I, 11, etc., a difforent person from the Artaxerxes 
of iv. 7. 

‘ In opposition to all these phenomena it is useless to appeal to 


1 Einleitung, pp. 456, 467. 
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the interchange of the first and third persons in the prophets, 
ex. gr., Is. vii. 1-16, comp. with viii. 1, etc., Jer. xx. 1-6, comp. 
with verses 7, etc., xxviii. 1, etc., comp. with verses 5, etc., 
Ezek. i. 1-3, vi. 1; vii. 1, 8; Jer. xxxii. 1-8 ; Hosea i. 2, 3; m1. 1. 

To account for the interchange Hivernick! assumes an imita- 
tion of the prophetic usage by Ezra, which is utterly improbable. 
Still more iad A ao is it to appeal to writings of the present 
day for examples of a like enallage of persons; because such 
rhetorical figures, which belong to the impassioned language of 

try or prophecy, are unsuited to the style of Hebrew annals. 
The cases are not parallel ; prophetic writing being very different 
from historical prose. There is no necessity, as Keil alleges, for 
Ezra to speak of himself in the third person in the first seven 
verses of the seventh chapter. All the unity belonging to the 
work is that arising from its being the compilation of the 
Chronist, who put together materials relating to the times of 
Zerubbabel and Ezra, written by Ezra himself and others, inter- 
spersing his own composition. In consequence of the one 
redactor, there is considerable similarity of expression through- 
out; though certainly not enough to prevent the critic from 
i a the pieces of different writers incorporated into the 
work. 

The independence of the book cannot be maintained. The 
identity of the termination of Chronicles with the commencement 
of Ezra shews onc writer ; and in connection with the abruptness 
of the former, that both were originally parts of the same work. 
It is likely that Ezra (with Nehemiah) was first put into the 
collection of sacred historical books; and that the portion now 
called the Chronicles, was appended to it as the last book, some- 
time afterwards. This agrees with the position of Chronicles in 
the Hagiographa, as the closing book. When the Chronicles 
were thus disposed in the canonical list, the last two verses now 
in 2 Chron. xxxvi. which stood already at the beginning of Ezra, 
were repeated, for the purpose of reminding the reader that the 
continuation of the narrative was to be found elsewhere. At 
the time of the LX-X. the separation already existed, because 
the book of Hizra has a distinct title in their version. The 
beginning of the apocryphal Ezra or Esdras favours this view ; 
the writer passing at once from the history in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 
to Ezra i., using the now separated books as one. The same 
conclusion is confirmed by the prevailing belief of the Jews that 
Ezra wrote both. The Talmud in one place asserts that Ezra 
wrote the work bearing his name and the genealogies (in the 


Chronicles) as far as the word » in 2 Chron. xxi. 2; but that 


1 Einleitung IT. 1, pp. 280, 281. 3 Einleitung, p. 457. 
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Nehemiah completed the book of Ezra. In another place this 
is contradicted and the whole ascribed to Nehemiah. 

VII. Passace in Justin Martyr ape ae 
markable passage occurs regarding the typical import of the 
passover in J asin Martyr’s Bialogue with the Jew ho. In 
it Ezra is supposed to address the people before the celebration 
of the passover, and to explain to them its mystery as connected 
with Christ. Justin insinuates that the Jews early expunged the 
words from their Hebrew copies. The passage runs thus: 
“And Ezra said to the people, This passover is our Saviour and 
our refuge. And if ye understand, and it enter into your heart 
that we are about to humble him in the sign, and after this shall 
trust in him, this place shall not be made desolate for ever, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. But if ye will not belicye on Him, nor hear 
His preaching, ye shall be a laughing-stock to the Gentiles.’’! 
These words were doubtless written by some Christian; and 
were early inserted in copies of the Septuagint at Ezra vi. 21. 
Lactantius has them in Latin, with some yariations. It is 
strange that any one at the present day should suppose that the 
Hebrew ever had them, because their spuriousness is manifest. 


1 Justini Martyrs Apologiae duac et Apologus, etc., pp, 292, 293, ed, Thirlby, 1722, 
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I. Conrznts.—Nehemiah relates that, being in the palace at 
Shushan in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, he inquired con- 
cerning those Jews that had returned from Chaldea to their 
own land, and learned that they were in great affliction ; that 
the wall of Jerusalem was broken down and its gates burned. 
Deeply affected with this information, he mourned, fasted, and 
prayed before the God of heaven, confessing the sins of Israel 
and beseeching Him to remember his promise made to Moses 
that’ when scattered abroad the repenting people should be 
restored. Some months after, as Nehemiah was serving king 
Artaxerxes in capacity of cupbearer, the latter noticed the sad- 
ness of his countenance, and inquired its cause. Hearing that 
it arose from the desolation of Jerusalem, the king asked what 
request he had to make; on which Nehemiah prayed for leave 
to visit and rebuild the city of Jerusalem. Leave of absence for 
a definite time being granted, he received, in accordance with 
his farther request, letters to the king’s viceroys beyond the 
river, enjoining them to conduct him safely to Judah; and to 
the keeper of the royal forest, to provide him with timber for 
building. Thus commissioned, and furnished with an escort of 
horsemen, he came to Jerusalem to the great grief of Sanballat 
and Tobiah. He examined the walls of the city by night, 
accompanied by a few friends, noiselessly. After this, he told 
the principal men of the Jews the encouraging words he had 
received from Artaxerxes, and invited them to join him in the 
work of rebuilding. Notwithstanding the opposition and scoffs 
of the enemies, the Jews engaged in the undertaking, trusting 
in the God of heaven (chaps. 1. and ii.). 

This is followed by an enumeration of the various ns 
who executed. different tasks in repairing the gates and walls. 
All ranks and sexes assisted. When Sanballat heard that the 
wall was being rebuilt he was very wroth, and mocked the Jews. 
But Nehemiah prayed that the reproach of the enemy might 
be turned upon their own head, and continued to work, After 
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the wall had been built round about half its height, Nehemiah 
heard of a conspiracy on the part of the adversaries to attack 
the city and destroy what had been done. Hence he set a 
watch against them, arranging the people after their families 
with their swords, spears, and bows. This measure frustrated 
_the plan of their enemics, and enabled all to resume their work. 
From that time, however, it was thought prudent to have the 
labourers work with arms by their side; and to have half 
Nehemiah’s servants doing military duty, with their officers in 
their rear. A trumpeter was stationed beside Nehemiah to 
gather the people together in case of attack. An order was 
given for every one with his servant to lodge within Jerusalem ; 
and Nehemiah himself, his family, servants, and body-guard, 
wore their clothes day and night, never putting them off, except 
for washing (iii. iv.). 

We are next told that great dissatisfaction was expressed by 
numbers of the people against their brethren, because when 
obliged to contract debts for the maintenance of their families 
and the payment of royal taxes, their creditors had required 
them to mortgage lands, vineyards, and houses, and to pledge 
their children as slaves, whom they could not redeem. ° Dis- 
pleased when he heard this, Nehemiah rebuked the nobles and 
rulers, exhorted them to desist from usury, quoting himself as 
an example of abstinence from such practices, and to make resti- 
tution. On their promising to do so, he called the priests, and 
made them swear to that effect, solemnly appealing to God 
against those who should violate their promise. But it was 
kept. Nehemiah spoke to them on this occasion of the manner 
in which he had acted, from the time of his appointment as 
governor in the land. During the twelve years of official life, 
he had taken no pay, and was not chargeuble to the people, as 
the former governors had been. He had not permitted his ser- 
vants to exercise any authority over the Jews, but had worked 
along with them on the wall, and entertained at his table a hun- 
dred and fifty of the Jews and rulers, besides those that came 
from the heathen round about. His daily allowance of food 
prepared at his own charge is then specified (v.). 

. When Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem heard that the wall 
was built, they sent him a deceitful proposal to meet in one 
of the villages. Nchemiah declined, pleading the great work 
he had to do. Four times the message was sent and refused. 
The fifth time Sanballat sent a servant with an open letter in 
his hand, in which it was written that the heathens reported 
that Nehemiah and the Jews intended to rebel, and cause him- 
self to be appointed king. A threat was held out, that it should 
‘be reported to the king, and an interview was again solicited. 
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Nehemiah replied by denying the facts alleged, and charging 
them on the writer’s own invention. Afterwards coming to the 
house of Shemaiah, he was advised to shut himself up in the 
temple, lest assassins should come to slay him by night; but 

rceived that this*person was hired by the enemy to bring him 
into fear and a snare, and therefore refused to do as he was 
advised, trusting himself to God’s protection. 

At length the wall was finished in fifty-two days, to the great 
discomfiture of the adversaries. Yet a secret-correspondence 
was carried on between the nobles of Judah and Tobiah, who, as 
well as his son, was allied by marriage with many families (vi.). 
After this Nehemiah committed the charge of Jerusalem to his 
brother Hanani and Hananiah the ruler of the palace, giving 
them strict orders to keep the gates shut during certain hours, 
and to appoint watches of the inhabitants. The city being large 
and the population scanty, especial attention was required for 
the security of the place. Intending to gather together the 
nobles, rulers, and people, that they might be reckoned by 
genealogy, he found a genealogical register of those who first 
returned from Chaldea, a copy of which he inserts (vii.). Here 
the first personal pronoun ceases to be used, and does not occur 
again till xii. 31. 

The people now assembled and requested Ezra to bring forth 
the book of the law of Moses; which he did on the first day of 
the seventh month, and read it from a raised platform in the 
hearing of all the people. Levites and others who surrounded 
the scribe gave the sense of what was read, making it intelli- 
gible to the listeners. The reading caused general mourning 
and weeping. But Nehemiah, Ezra, and the Levites comforted 
the people, telling them that the day was holy unto the Lord, 
and was a joyous, not sad, festivity, being the feast of taber- 
nacles. On the second day, the principal persons, priests, and 
Levites went again to Ezra to understand the words of the law ; 
and being instructed, they made booths, kept the feast seven 
days, and held a solemn assembly on the eighth (chap. viii.). 

On the 24th of Tisri, there was a general assembly of the 
people, on which they put on sackcloth and fasted, separating 
themselves from all strangers, and confessing their sins. Some 
of the Levites led the devotions and uttered a long prayer, in 
which a brief review of God’s past ways towards the Israelites, 
through the successive ages of their history, is given. In this 
prayer the perverseness of the people is bewailed, their disobedi- 
ence and repeated provocations of the divine anger; and a pro- 
fession of obedience recorded by entering into a covenant, which 
was written and subscribed by priests, Levites, and leading per- 
“~~ to the number of eighty-three. The rest of the people 
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entered into an ey = keep the vai! of hoagie sk sires from 
intermarriages with the surrounding heathen, to have no buying 
or selling on the sabbath day or a holy day, to keep the sab- 
batical year, to forgive debts, to contribute the third part of a 
shekel for the support of the temple, to previde wood for the 
altar, and to bring the first fruits of their produce yearly into 
the sacred treasury, including the firstlings of the flocks and 
herds as well as the tithes (chaps. ix. x.). 

While the rulers of the people dwelt at Jerusalem and the 
population was very scanty, the rest of the people cast lots for 
one in ten to increase the number of inhabitants; and some 
voluntarily offered themselves as residents. We have then a 
list of the chiefs of Judea (now a Persian province) who dwelt at 
Jerusalem. This is followed by an enumeration of the places of 
settlement of the priests, Levites, and Nethinims, ee | of the 
posterity of Judah and Benjamin (xi.) 

The twelfth chapter commences with a catalogue of the priesta 
and Levites who returned from captivity with Zerubbabel. The 
succession of high priests from Jeshua to Jaddua is given, with 
a list of priests, chiefs of the fathers in the days of Joiakim, of 
certain chief Levites in the days of Ehashib, Joiada, Johanan, 
and Jaddua, and the names as well as employments of musicians 
and porters at different times (xii. 1-26). 

The history proceeds to describe the public rejoicings with 
which Nehemiah dedicated the walls at their completion. The 
Levites were brought into Jerusalem from their different habi- 
tations; the sons of the singers assembled; the priests and 
Levites aie themselves, the people, and the wall with its 
o- e princes of Judah were drawn up by Nehemiah on 

e wall, and divided into two companies, one of which, pre- 
ceded by Ezra and attended by a number of priests’ sons with 
musical instruments, went up by the stairs of the city of David ; 
while the other company, followed by Nehemiah, proceeded 
along a different route. They met in the temple: the singers 
sang loud, great sacrifices were offered, and the rejoicing was 
great. At that time some were appointed to collect their legal 
contributions for the priests and Levites. The singers and 
porters, who were arranged according to the directions of David 
and Solomon, had their due maintenance from day to day 
(xii. 27-47). 

In the reading of the law it was found that the Ammonite and 
Moabite were to be excluded for ever from the congregation; 
and therefore they separated the mixed multitude from Israel. 
Before this, Eliashib the priest had become allied with Tobiah 
the Ammonite; and had prepared for him a large apartment 
which had formerly been as a storeroom for the tithes: * 
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offerings contributed for the riests and their aasistants. It was 
in the absence of Nehemiah that this occurred; for he had 
returned to Artaxerxes to Babylon, in the thirty-second year 
of that monarch’s reign. "When he came back and heard of the 
irregularity committed by Eliashib, he cleared the apartment of 
Tobiah’s goods, ‘canaed it, and restored it to its former use. 
He also reformed certain offices in the temple; finding that 
the Levites and singers were scattered because they had not 
received their proper provision. And as the Sabbath was pro- 
faned by secular work and Tyrian commerce, he reproved the 
nobles of Judah for this evil as well as the last ; and commanded 
the gates to be shut on the eve of the Sabbath. In consequence 
of this the merchants and sellers of wares lodged without the 
walls a few times; but on being threatened they came no more 
on the Sabbath. Levites were stationed at the gates to kee 
them. Observing Jews that had married wives of Ashdod, 
Ammon and Moab, whose children could not speak in the 
national tongue of the Jews but used in part the corrupt dialect 
of Ashdod, he became exceedingly indignant with them ; cursing 
and striking some of them ; plucking off their hair, and making 
them swear by God to contract no more alliances of the kind. 
A grandson of Eliashib the high priest had become son-in-law 
to Sanballat the Horonite, and was expelled by Nehemiah. 
Having thus cleansed the priesthood from all foreigners, and 
appointed the wards of the priests and Levites, he concluded his 
memoranda with that brief prayer which he had often uttered 
before, “‘ Remember me, O my God, for good”’ (xiii.). 

We have already adverted to the similarity of the register 
contained in Neh. vii. 6-69 to that in Ezra 1. 1-67, and the 
variations in it. Both are copies of one and the same list of 
persons who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. 

II. Comparison or Neu. xi. 38-24 wirn 1 Curon. rx. 1-22.— 
The list of the post-exile inhabitants of Jerusalem in Neh. xi. 
3-24 is so like in structure and in many of its statements to one 
in 1 Chron. ix. 1-22 that they can hardly have had an indepen- 
dent origin. But the variations between them should not be 
pronounced corruptions, unless it could be shewn that the 
refer exactly to the same time. The catalogue in Nehemiah 
belongs to an earlier point of time than the one in 1 Chron. ix, 
Yet the interval was not great; since several of those named in 
Nehemiah were still alive according to the account in 1 Chron. ; 
such as Asaiah the Shilonite (called Maaseiah in Neh. xi. 5); 
Ballu the Benjamite; Adaiah the priest ; Shemaiah the Levite. 
Again, a son of Judah the son of Senuah (Neh. xi. 9), who was 
second in command over the city, appears in 1 Chron. ix. 7 
among the Benjamites; Hadariah and Judah being probably 
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identical. Seraiah’s younger brother, Azariah, appears as a 
ruler of the temple (Neh. xi. 11; 1 Chron. ix. 11); and in 
Neh. xi. 13, a great-grandson of Meshillemoth is found among 
the heads of the priests, but in 1 Chron. ix. 12 a great-great- 
grandson. Another argument derived from the increase of 
numbers in 1 Chron. ix. as compared with Neh. xi. has been 
before adverted to.! 

III. Examination oF Neu. x. 2-28.—In Neh. x. 2-28 various 
names of persons who subscribed the covenant in Nehemiah’s 
time are the names of persons whose “children,” that is pos- 
ferity, are suid to have come to Jerusalem along with Zerubbabel, 
nearly a century before. The coincident names are Azariah, 
Pashur, Harim, Jeshua, Binnui, Parosh, Pahath-moab, Elam, 
Zattu, Azgad, Bebai, Bigvai, Adin, Ater, Hashum, Lezai, 
Hariph, Rehum. How is this to be explained ? Let us first 
consider the names of priests in the list. Twenty-one are given 
relating to classes of priests (3-9). But we learn from Ezra ii. 
36-39, that there were but four classes of them who returned at 
the time of Joshua and Zerubbabel; Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, 
and Harim. In Neh. xii. 1-7, a list of twenty-two classes is 
given that went up with Zerubbabel and Joshua. How are 
these accounts to be brought into harmony?’ The original 
number, four classes, containing 4,289 priests, is given in Ezra 
ii. 36-39. It was immediately enlarged, from endeavours to 
bring the new arrangements of the restored congregation into 
conformity with those of the pre-exile one. Twenty-four classes 
were soon instituted. Jedaiah and Immer (Ezra ii.) are wanting 
in Neh. x. 3-9; and Joiarib (Neh. xii. 6) is also absent. - These 
three make up the number twenty-four. But why their names 
are absent in x. 3-9 we cannot tell. It may be that they were 
afterwards omitted by mistake. Or, it may be, as Bertheau 
conjectures, that they refused to subscribe, being dissatisfied with 
the stringent regulations of Ezra and Nehemiah. On compar- 
ing 1 Chron. xxiv. 7-19 we find seven names of sacerdotal classes 
corresponding to seven in Neh. xi. 1-8, Jehoiarib, Jedaiah, 
Mijamin, Abijah, Shecaniah, Bilgah, Maaziah. This identity 
makes it probable that the new church endeavoured to restore 
the old pre-exile one as nearly as possible. From the im- 
perfection of the list, and our ignorance of many circumstances 
connected with the ecclesiastical reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
entire satisfaction cannot be had. 

In Neh. x. 10-14 seventeen names of Levitical classes are 
given. Eight classes are mentioned in the time of the high 

iest Jeshua (xii. 8, etc.) ; the names Jeshua, Binnui, Kadmiel, 
Enerebiah, being identical in the two lists. 

1 See Herzfeld’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. pp. 298, 299, 
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In Neh. x. 15-28, the heads of the people are enumerated; and 
several of them also occur in Ezra 11. and Neh. vii. Here, how- 
ever, there are forty-four names, while Ezra has but thirty- 
three. The number had increased in the interval between 
Zerubbabel and Nehemiah. 

Similarity of names also appears in Neb. xii. and xi. thus: 

xii. xi. 
7. Sallu, Jedaiah. 7, 10. Sallu, Jedaiah. 
8,9. Mattaniah, Bakbukiah. 17. Mattaniah, Bakbukiah.! 

IV. Time or NeHEMIAH’S ADMINISTRATION:—The time of 
Nehemiah’s administration at Jerusalem is not easily ascer- 
tained. In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes he first visited 
Jerusalem 445 3.c., in the thirteenth year of Ezra’s public 
life at the same place; and remained there twelve years. 
Hence he returned to Babylon s.c. 480; the had of Eliashib’s 
death (Neh. xiii. 28). It is not stated how long he remained 
at the Persian court before his second visit to Judea. Hiaver- 
nick? has rightly inferred from xiii. 6, that he revisited Jeru- 
salem while Artaxerxes was still king; the word sing meaning 
none other than that monarch. As Artaxerxes died in 424 B.c., 
Nehemiah’s stay is limited to less than six years. Perhaps he 
came back z.c. 423, allowing an interval long enough to account 
for all the disorder and corruption that had arisen in his absence. 
Thus he lived in the time of Joiada the high priest and of 
Durius Nothus; but it is not likcly he survived Joiada, who 
died in B.c. 402. 

The account in Nehemiah respecting Sanballat and his 
associates, is quite falsified by Josephus, who makes him 
governor of Samaria. IIe was an Arabian (vi. 1), and had 
nothing to do with the Samaritans, as far as the Bible narrative 
intimates. It is also incorrect in the Jewish historian to put 
him in tho time of Alexander the Great.2 For what reason his 
son-1n-law Manassch is called high-priest by the same writer, 
we are unable to see; since the sacred record does not mention 
Manasseh. Lut notwithstanding such blundering on the 
of Josephus, many authors have followed him; thoughtlessly 
representing the state of affairs in the time of Nehemiah as the 
uninspired historian describes it. 

VY. AurHorsHip AND Date.— The passage i. 1-vii. 5 pro- 
fessedly belongs to Nehemiah himself. The first person singular 
is employed in it, and everything favours its authenticity. The 
style is uve, exact, and forcible. Peculiar phrases return here 
and there which seem to be characteristic of the narrator, such 


1 Comp. Bertheau, Exeget. Handbuch, xvii. p. 228 ot .; and Herzfel 
Geschichte des V. Israel, vol. i, p. 312. zs : see ‘ 


> Kinleitung, ii. 1, p. 824, 2 Antiqq. xi. 7, 8 
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as the good hand of my God upon me (ii. 8; ii. 18), my God put 
in my heart (ii. 12; vii. 5). Sanballat mocked the Jews (ii. 19; 
iii, 33), think upon, according to what is done (v. 19; vi. 14, etc.). 
Two words in the section seem to have been an interpolation on 
the part of the Chronist, “Now it came to pass, when the wall 
was built, and I had set up the doors, and the porters and the 
singers and the Levites were appointed,” etc. (vu. 1). Here an 
interpolator, misunderstanding the word D"Yiwn by explaining 
it of the temple not the city-watchman, added, “ the singers and 
the Levites.”’ 

The passage xii. 31-40 shews itself to be of the same author- 
ship by the use of the first person and other internal marks, 
ick as similarity of style to i. 1l-vi. 5. 

A third passage proceeding from Nehemiah is xiii. 4-81, 
where the first person singular is again employed, and the same 
kind of language appears. The three pieces exemplify the 
earnestness of the person relating the transactions in which he 
was engaged, and his self-esteem. 

Chap. vii. 6-66 contains a genealogical register found by 
Nehemiah, and therefore older than his time. There are two 
suppositions respecting it, viz., that he himself inserted it, or 
that some later person did so. The former is the more probable 
because of the relation between xi. 1, etc., and vii. 4, the one 
detailing the measures taken by Nehemiah to remedy the small- 
ness of the population referred to in the other, and both being 
connected by a list of the people who had returned from cap- 
tivity. Instead of numbering the Jews as a necessary prepara- 
tion for filling Jerusalem with an adequate amount of inhabi- 
tants, he did what was akin to it; t.¢., he laid down for the 
basis of his measures the register contained in an old list which 
is in Ezra ii. 1-67. He inserted this list in his memoranda. 
But if Nehemiah’s object was thus to give numbers rather than 
genealogies, why did he not stop with the sixty-sixth verse P 

did he append verses 67-73, which appear superfluous 
as far as his purpose was concerned? A satisfactory answer 
cannot be given to these questions, unless by dissevering all 
connexion between Nehemiah and the verses in question, which 
we cannot well do. That Nehemiah took them from the same 
source as the ee vii. 6-66, can hardly be doubted, because 
they are nearly identical with Ezra ii. 65-70, and because, on 
any other supposition, they must refer to his own time; a thing 
that the sixty-seventh, sixty-eighth, and sixty-ninth verses rene 
der impossible. Thus we conclude that vii. 6-73a was incor- 
porated among his memoranda by Nehemiah himself. 

In vii. 735.-x. 40 we cannot recognise the evidences of Nehe- 
miah-authorship, and are therefore obliged to attribute the sec- 
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tion to another writer. That Nehemiah was not the writer is 
inferred from the following phenomena. 

1. Nehemiah no longer appears the prominent person as 
before, but occupies a very subordinate place. He is now the 
Tirshatha, viii. 9; x. 2; whereas he had been previously styled 
the governor, v. 14, 15, 18. 

We cannot see that the answer of Keil to this argument is 
sufficient, viz., that Nehemiah as the civil stadtholder of the 
Persian king was not a fit person to conduct the religious 
solemnity described in the eighth chapter, which belonged only 
to the priest and scribe Ezra, but could appear on the occasion 
as nothing more than a principal member of the Israclitish 
church, and seal the document renewing the covenant at the 
head of the people’s representatives. We learn from 2 Maccab. 
i. 18, 21 that if Nehemiah was not of a priestly family, he 
at least ordered the priests to offer a sacrifice; and there is 
nothing connected with the person or functions of Nehemiah 
as he is before depicted, which would make him unsuitable 
for the prominent place occupied by Ezra in the eighth 
chapter ; especially as there were Levites and priests associated 
with him. The same critic alleges that MM5 governor merely 
expresses official position; whereas Tirshatha is the official title 
of the Persian governor of Judea, which is appropriate in the 
present official act. The distinction is arbitrary. 

2. The names Jehovah, Adonai, Elohim, are here used pro- 
miscuously (viii. 1, 6, 8, 9, 14, 16, etc.) ; whereas Elohim is the 
preyailing word in Nehemiah, except 1. 5, 11; iv. 8, where 
JeLovah and Adonai occur. 

The words D°}1D, DM nobles, rulers occur in ii. 16; iv. 8, 
13; v. 7,17; vi. 17; vii. 5; xii. 40; xiii. 11, but not in viii.-x 
where the corresponding expression is WANT "WN" heads of the 
Jathers, viii. 13.? 

Keil affirms that this distinction arises from the difference of 
subjects-treated ; and that nobles or rulers could not be spoken of 
in vili.-x. along with the priests and Levites, but only heads of 
the fathers os representatives of the people.’ We cannot see 
the justice or truth of this assertion. 

3. The eighth chapter speaks of the celebration of the feast 
of tabernacles, at which Nehemiah as well as Ezra was present. 
Of this celebration we read: “ since the days of Joshua the son 
of Nun unto that day had not the children of Israel done so.” 
But in Ezra iii. it is said that the feast of tabernacles was kept 
by the people under Zerubbabel. The former words of Neh. 


1 Einleitung, page 462, ® See De Wette's Einlsit., p. 291. 
* Einleitung, page 463, »P 
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viii. 17 exclude this preceding mien which had been kept 
within the century; for it is vain to allege that }} a0, meane' 
that the joy and zeal were so great as that the law was read and 
explained to the people each day of the feast. Besides, the in- 
formation concerning the feast is represented to have been as 
new to the people, in the second instance as in the first. What 
else do the words, “and on the second day were gathered to- 
gether the chief of the fathers of all the people, the priests, and 
the Levites, unto Ezra the scribe, even to understand the words 
of the law. And they found written in the law which the Lord 
had commanded by Moses, that the children of Israel should 
dwell in booths in the feast of the seventh month ;’”—what else 
do these words imply, than that the people now found from the 
law when and how the feast should be kept; a thing of which 
they had been ignorant before? The language does not 
naturally comport either with the fact of the people’s former 
acquaintance with the law of Moses, or their having kept the 
same feast already under Zerubbabel. Hence Nehemiah, who 
is represented as an eye-witness and partaker of the solemn 
festivity on this second occasion, could not have written what 
contradicts Ezra iii. 4; which viii. 17 plainly does.' 

4, There is a verbal similarity between the commencement of 
the eighth chapter of Nehemiah and Ezra iii. 1, thus: 


NEHEMIAH. FZRA. 


*‘ And when the seventh month came, “And when the seventh month was 
the children of Isracl were in their come and the children of Israel were in 
cities ; and all the people gathered them- —_ the cities, the people gathered themselves 
selves together as one man into the strect together as one man to Jerusalem,” etc. 
that was before the water-gate,”’ etc. 


This passage immediately succeeds an interpolated document in 
both, which document has several variations as given in the two 
places. It is therefore unlikely that Nehemiah wrote the be- 
ginning of chapter viii., especially as it proceeds to put Ezra in 
the foreground and himself in the back ; drops the first person 
singular for the third; lays aside the characteristic features of 
his narratives; and puts an earlier history into a later period 
than that to which the book of Ezra assigns it. Nehemiah 
could not have found in conncction with the register he dis- 
covered and gives in chap. vii., the description with which the 
eighth chapter commences ; because in the book of Ezra another 
and earlier history is found in the same connection. And he 
could not have himself been the writer of viii. 1, etc.; for a 
different style is assumed, and the history is only a reproduction 
of what is in Ezra iii. 1-3 and ix., in which the former materials 


1 De Wette, Einleit. p. 292, 
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are dressed out with an application to Ezra and Nehemiah of 
what had been related of Zerubbabel. Had Nehemiah been the 
author, he would have written, as an eye-witness, what was 
correct and true. We cannot suppose him giving an authen- 
tic account of what occurred in his time; because there is a 
manifest imitation of Ezra iii. and ix. in a style very unlike his 
own. 

Nor can Ezra have been the writer of the present section any 
more than Nehemiah, though Hivernick advocates this view.' 
It is true that in x.1 the person writing is represented as 
contemporary with the transactions; that Ezra himself appears 
as the leading person (viii. 2, etc.); and that his name does not 
appear among those who sealed or subscribed (x. 2-27); whence 
it has been inferred that he wrote the document, including him- 
self among the subscribers (x. 1 and 31). But surely the pro- 
minence given to Ezra in the eighth chapter is against his 
authorship; and the fact of his name being absent from the list 
of those who sealed militates against his presence on the 24th of 
Tisri. Had Ezra written the document he would certainly have 
signed it; for it is gratuitous to say with Keil he could not 
have done so because he was mediator between God and the 
people. Perhaps Zidkijah, who is given next to Nehemiah (x. 2) 
and precedes Seraiah the ruler of the temple, consequently no 
obscure man, was the same as Zadok the scribe (Neh. xiii. 13). 
He subscribes before all the priests, which it was natural for him 
to do as the composer of the document. Had Ezra signed he 
must have done so in Zadok’s place. He could not have sub- 
scribed after him. 

The section before us, viz., vil. 73b.-x., belongs to the Chro- 
nicle-writer, the final redactor of the book of Nehemiah, as 
internal evidence shews. Thus the eighth chapter speaks of 
gatherings together of the people, of Levites taking a prominent 
part in the transactions recorded, of great rejoicings at the feast, 
and of such a Mosaic feast as had not occurred for a very long 
time (comp. 2 Chron. vii. 9, viii. 18, xxx. 1-5, 18-26, xxxv. 
1-19). In like manner it is characteristic of him that he makes 
no mention of the day of atonement, though it occurred but five 
days before the beginning of the feast of the tabernacles; that 
he contradicts what he himself had said already of the former 
festival (Ezra iii. 4); and quotes as in the law of Moses what is 
not there, viz., “that they should publish and proclaim in all 
their cities, and in Jerusalem, saying, Go forth unto the mount 
and fetch olive branches, and pine branches, and myrtle branches, 
and palm branches, and branches of thick trees,” etc. (ver. 15). 


1 Einleitung, IT., i. p. 807. 
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The frequent citations of the Pentateuch (viii. 14-18) characterise 
the same compiler ; and the designation of the Levites as 0°3*3 
Dyn FS or 0°93 alone, (vii. 3, 7-9; x. 29) resembles what 
occurs in 1 Chron. xv. 29, xxv. 8, xxvii. 32. The remark that 
such a feast had not been observed since the days of Joshua 
(viii. 17) is in the manner of the same, ii. 7, 9, vill. 13. The 
interchange of Ty") and DP" (ix. 2, 3) and the infinitive 
“3"t (ix. 13) are also like the Chronist. The Persian kings are 
again called Kings of Assyria (ix. 32) as in Ezra vi. 22. As to 
the prayer of tho Levites in ix. 6-37, it consists, with a few 
exceptions, of reminiscences from the Pentateuch, and has many 
repetitions. The phrase PY¥INT “Oy (ix. 30, x. 29) is Chro- 
nistic, as has been observed before. So also is “the porters and 
the singers” in x. 40; and D*J!D3D omy at times appointed 
(comp. Neh. x. 35 with Ezra. x. 14). The particulars just 
adduced are a sufficient counterpoise to Stihelin’s denial that 
the section proceeded from the Chronist.! 

We do not think that the Chronist was the proper author of 
all the section before us. He compiled it, writing himself, as 
appears to us, chaps. vill. and ix. Nor can we agree with 
Herzfeld? in supposing the prayer of the Levites in ix. 6-37, a 
relatively genuine production. But the tenth chapter may have 
proceeded at first from Nehemiah himsclf; as the use of the 
first person at the first verse, the names of those who subscribed 
the covenant, the document given in x. 29-40, and the presents 
DMD and D'NQ (x. 30) shew. The Chronist, however, has 
interpolated the chapter, so that it is not now as originally 
written. The twenty-ninth verse, for example, which some- 
what interrupts the connection, has plain marks of the Chronist’s 


n. 
P'The eleventh chapter belongs to the time of Nehemiah; for, 
according to Neh. xii. 8, Mattaniah was one of those who pre- 
sided over the singers in the days of Joshua the high priest ; 
and we learn from Neh. xi. 17, that Mattaniah was the son of 
Micha, the son of Zabdi, the son of Asaph. <A great grandson 
of his, Zechariah, was at the dedication of the walls; as we learn 
from Neh. xii. 35, where Zabdi is called Zaccur; and we find 
another great grandson, Uzzi (Neh. xi. 22) now overseer of the 
Levites at Jerusalem. All this agrees with putting the cata- 
logue in the time of Nehemiah, somewhat later than when the 
walls were solemnly dedicated. There is nothing against the 
supposition that Nehemiah himself wrote it. It connects imme- 


1 Einleitang in die kanonischen Biicher des alten Testamenta, p. 166. 
* Geschichte des Y. Israel, p. 311, 
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diately with, and forms a proper continuation of, vii. 4. That 
the first and second verses are too silent about the good deeds 
of the reformer to have proceeded from himself, is an objection 
of no weight, though stated by Herzfeld. The greater part of 
the chapter consists of a statistical table (3-24), the first two 
verses being introductory, and the last twelve a kind of appen- 
dix. Some interpolations may be detected, viz., in the seven- 
teenth verse the words sbamd my onan YN" (to be sub- 
stituted for MPMMM), have been inserted by the Chronist in 
commendation of the singers of Asaph’s family. The second 
half of the twenty-second verse, and the twenty-third, were 
interpolated by the same.? We cannot agree with Zunz in sup- 
posing the cleventh verse to be Chronistic. Proceeding from 
the Chronicle-writer, he thinks that his present erroneousness 
may be rectified by himself (1 Chron. ix. 11), ie, instead of 
Seraiah (who lived in Jcremiah’s time) we should read Azariah. 
But Azariah may have been a younger brother of Seraiah, and 
both may be mentioned together in x. 3. The Seraiah in Jere- 
miah’s days is not confounded with the Seraiah here mentioned, 
because the former was the son of Azariah, the son of Hilkiah, the 
son of Shallum, the son of Zadok, the son of Ahitub (1 Chron. v. 
38-40); whereas the latter was the son of Hilkiah, son of 
Meshullam, son of Zadok, son of Meraioth, son of Ahitub (xi. 11). 
The same names appear among their forefathers, because the 
belonged to the same family. Nor should the twenty-fourt 
verse be assigned with Zunz to the interpolator or Chronist. 
It presents no ground for the hypothesis. 

t will be noticed that we separate the eleventh chapter from 
the tenth, believing it to have no proper connection with the 
latter, and join it to the first four verses of the seventh. This 
is contrary to Herzfeld’s view, who takes viii. 1-xi. 86 as one 
connected section, or rather viii. 1-xii. 26 as a united whole, 
assigning it to another author than Nehemiah. 

We may now consider xii. 1-26, which seems to be appended 
somewhat loosely to the preceding narrative. It was not 
written by Nehemiah, else he would not have spoken of himself 
in the twenty-sixth verse as “the governor.” That verse runs 
thus: “These were in the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua, 
the son of Jozadak, and in the days of Nehemiah the governor, 
and of Ezra tho priest, the scribe.” Herzfeld argues that this 
cannot refer solely to the preceding xii. 1-25 since the section 
in question contains almost as many notices relating to the time 
of Jeshua as to that of his son Joiakim; and it appears ul+ 

1 Geschichte des V. i 2 Ibi 
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suitable in enumerating the principal priests and Levites to 
have respect to their being contemporary with Ezra and 
Nehemiah with whom they had no connection. Hence he 
infers that xii. 26 must refer to something before xii. 1-265, 
robably to viii. 1, etc. It was an ancient opinion, as we learn 
rom Josephus, that Joiakim and Ezra died about the same 
time, according to which Ezra and Nehemiah were to be put in 
Joiakim’s days; and a chronology results, deviating in ‘some 
respects from that in Neh. iii. 1; for the events related in viii. 
1, etc., are represented to be somewhat earlier than Neh. ui. 1 
assumes, in the latter days of Jviakim instead of his son 
Eliashib.' 

We greatly doubt the validity of this reasoning. The twenty- 
sixth verse refers to the twelfth, and there is no need to suppose 
any ulterior allusion. There is no proper union between chaps. 
xi. and xii. 1-26; and Herzfeld’s attempt to make them parts 
of one and the same original section appears to us a failure. 
Nehemiah himself did not insert xii. 1-26 into his memoranda, 
because the heads of the priests and Levites of his own time are 
absent from the list. It proceeded from the Chronicle-writer, 
for in verses 10, 11, 22, the high priest’s family register is 
brought down to Jaddua, a supposed contemporary of Alexander 
the Great; and the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth verses are 
full of well-known phrases characteristic of the Chronist. 
Herzfeld indeed argues, that the section could not have been 
inserted by this compiler because xii. 27-xi. 3 proceeds from 
him in part, and it would be singular in any writer to have a 
concluding formula like that in xii. 26 before a proper conclu- 
sion.? But the basis of xii. 27-x1. 3 was Nehemiah’s composi- 
tion; and the commencement of the paragraph as far as M334 
(in verse 27) is certainly his. The Chronist took o passage 
written by Nehemiah, which he abridged and sntenpelated ; 
giving it the form it now has in xil. 27-xiii. 3. Zunz supposes 
that “the book of the Chronicles,’ quoted in the twenty-third 
verse, Means our present canonical Chronicles ; which is doubtful, 
because the lists of pricsts and Levites referred to as existing in 
the book, are not in the Chronicles we now have. Thus xii. 27- 
xii. 3 is a piece written over and claborated by the Chronicle- 
writer. Some parts of it were manifestly written by Nehemiah, 
as the twenty-seventh from MMM) to the forty-second verse. 
The thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth verses, where Asaph, and David 
the man of God appear, are Chronistic. In the forty-third verse 
religious JY is mentionéd five times; and from the forty-fourth 
to the forty-seventh verses inclusive savour strongly of the 
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Chronicle-writer. In xiii. 2 we have a reminiscence from Deut. 
xxiii. 4-6, and the appellation “book of Moses,” both remind- 
ing us of the same author. The third verse does not agree with 
Neh. xiii. 18-27. Chronologically speaking, this piece belongs 
to vii. 1-4 where the walls are spoken of as completed. The 
dedication of them here referred to followed the finishing of 
the walls. The remainder of the book (xiii. 4-31) proceeded 

from Nehemiah himsclf. 
From this analysis it appears, that Nehemiah himeelf did not 
write the book which now bears his name. It was compiled 
from his memoranda and other materials, by the writer of the 
Chronicles, Accordingly the time coincides with that of the 
Chronicles. And this is confirmed by internal evidence; for 
Jaddua’s name occurs in xii. 11, 22, and we learn from Josephus 
that he was high pricst when Alexander the Great visited 
Jerusalem. He became priest 366 3.c., Nehemiah came to 
Jerusalem in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes and in the priest- 
hood of Eliashib, z7.¢., 445. At what time he died cannot be 
discovered ; but though Hivernick supposes he may have seen 
Jaddua, it is by a combination of unlikely circumstances, such 
as, he was twenty years old when he came first to Jerusalem 
under the pontificate of Eliashib. He was contemporary with 
Joiada, Eliashib’s son, who succecded his father in the pontifi- 
cate, and may therefore have lived in the time of Jaddua, if 
seventy years be added to the twenty.! But even this calcula- 
tion docs not suffice, since it brings Nehemiah only to the high 
erga of Johanan, 375 B.c.; whereas Jaddua did not become 
igh priest till 366. We know that some have attempted to 
shew how much Josephus’s account respecting the meeting of 
Alexander and Jaddua at Jerusalem abounds with historical and 
chronological errors. And it is probable that there is a mistake 
in it so far as relates to their meeting; for Onias succeeded 
Jaddua in the pontificate, in the first year of Alexander. But 
this circumstance docs not affect the total improbability of 
Nehemiah living till the high priesthood of Jaddua; even 
though he died at a great age. It is just possible that Nehe- 
miah may have lived till 370 b.c., which would make him ninety- 
five years old, according to Hiivernick’s hypothesis respecting 
his age when he first came to Jerusalem; but even that date 
does not reach the beginning of Jaddua’s high priesthood. 
And he must have entered upon office when he is spoken of in 
Neh. xii. 22, for the language plainly implies thus much. 
aan aa of Jaddua brings the time of compilation within 
We are aware that the tenth and eleventh verses of Neh. xii. 
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in which Jaddua occurs, as also the twenty-second and twenty- 
third verses have been considered interpolations by many critics. 
The hypothesis is an arbitrary one, unless the interpolator be 
considered the Chronist himself working upon a previous 
document. As long as the verses are pronounced marginal 
annotations subsequently taken into the text, the statement is 
gratuitous. 

In Neh. xii. 22 mention is made of “ Darius the Persian.” 
As Jaddua is spoken of in the same verse this can be no other 
than Darius Codomannus III. the last king, who began his 
short reign in 335 B.c. He could not be Darius Nothus who 
died 405 sBc., because the words in the twenty-second verse 
imply a later reign than his: ‘also the priests (the Levites just 
mentioned being in the days of Eliashib to Jaddua) to the reign 


of Darius the Persian,” where though by not "I~ stands, the 


sense is the same, and there is no necessity for supposing with 
Bertheau a later exchange of the one for the other. This men- 
tion of Darius brings down the composition of the work as late 
1s 335-331 n.c. Whether the phrase, ‘ Darius the Persian,” 
implies that the writer or compiler lived under a non-Persian 
dominion, and so later than Darius Codomannus, we will not 
affirm. ‘1t is probable. 

VL Summary or AUTHORSHIP IN THE BOOKS OF EzRA AND 
Neuruiau.—The extended work of the Chronist embraced a 
post-cxile as well as a pre-exile part; but the former was after- 
wards separated from the latter and received a distinct name, 
the book of Ezra, including what is now Nehemiah. In this 
post-exile portion the Chronicle-writer copied his sources more 
extensively than in the preceding part. In Ezra ii. 1-69 he 
gave an old list; in iv. 8-vi. 18, a fragment of an Aramean 
narrative which he had got. In vii. 12-ix. 15 he inserted a 
plece of Ezra’s memoirs, and in x. 18-33, he put a list or register 
which had come into his hands. Thus more than two-thirds 
of the book of Ezra was transcribed from the sources at his 
disposal. With respect to the book of Nehemiah which was 
merely intended as an appendix to the whole, he filled up gaps 
in Nehemiah’s memoirs with vii. 73d.-ix., xii. 1-xiii. 3, and 
with minor interpolations besides. We have then left for the 
authorship of Ezra vii. 12-ix. 15, and for Neh. i. 1-vii. 73a., 
x. at first ; xi. xi. 4-31. 

The style of Ezra in the historical part is exceedingly dry. 
His pe is written in a more lively strain. The language is 
of a later and degenerate complexion. It is easy to account for 
the difference. e who had passed his earlier years in foreign 
lands could not be expected to write good Hebrew. In prayors 
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the Hebrew mind had greater facility of expression, because of 
its religious direction, and the help of reminiscences from the 
old sacred books. In point of language, Nehemiah’s composi- 
tion is little better than Ezra’s; but his narratives are forcible 
and lively. 

The mode of narration in the Chronicles is various according 
to the origin and nature of the materials employed. It is best 
in the parts relating to public worship, because the writer was. 
most interested in these, and also because he could avail him 
self there of many old technical or characteristic expressions. 
Henee his style is tolerably facile. But the language is weak 
and degenerate. The word-forms peculiar to him are awkward 
and unskilful. Many of his words and grammatical construc- 
tions are half Rabbinical. 

VII. THE s0-CALLED SEVENTY YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN BABYLON. 
—The captivity of the Jews in Babylon is commonly regarded as 
lasting seventy years. The destruction of Jerusalem, the death 
of Zedekiah, and the deportation of most of the inhabitants to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar happened either in 588 or 587 B.c., 
probably the latter. According to Ezra i. 1; v. 18; vi. 3; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, Cyrus gave permission to the Jews to return 
in the first year of his reign, 7c. in 538. Hence the first colony 
arrived in Judea in 537. Dating therefore from the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the exile lasted about fifty years; more exactly 
perhaps forty-nine, t.e., from the nineteenth of Nebuchadnezzar 
till the end of the two years’ dominion of the Median king 
whom Cyrus set over Babylon, called by Daniel Darius the son 
of Ahasucrus, of the seed of the Medes. In Ptolemy’s canon, 
however, as well as in Herodotus, no regard is paid to this short 
and intermediate sovereignty; so that from the nineteenth of 
Nebuchadnezzar till the first of Cyrus is exactly forty-seven 
years. Ewald identifies this Darius with the Cyaxares of Xeno- 
phon. From the deportation of Jehoiachin 598 n.c. it continued 
about sixty-one years. How then did the opinion or tradition 
arise, that the captivity was of seventy years’ duration? It 
could not have been from computation, but from Jeremiah’s 
prophecy in xxv. 12. The number seventy in this passage 
stands as a round, indefinite one, meaning a long time generally. 
Zechariah also speaks of seventy years during which the Lord 
shewed His indignation against Jerusalem and the cities of 
Judah, using that as a round number; for in vii. 1, 5, two years 
later, he still speaks of seventy years. Relying on Jeremiah 
the Chronicle-writer also speaks of, seventy years. Accordingly 
in Ezra iii. 12, where it is related that the first altar was erected 
B.C. 536, many old men were present who had seen the first 
house. Fifty-two years had elapsed since it was destroyed. In 
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accordance with this notice Haggai asks (ii. 3), “‘ Who is left 
among you that saw this house in her first glory, etc.P” Sixty- 
seven years had elapsed; but if the exile Tasted seventy years, 
very few persons would have survived. 

erhaps Josephus has contributed to the erroneous supposition 
that the captivity continued seventy years. In his Antiquities 
xi. 1, 1 he says, that the first year of Cyrus’s reign was the 
seventieth from the day that the Jews were removed out of their 
own land into Babylon, etc. But ho is very inconsistent, for in 
his treatise against Apion i. 21 we read, ‘in them (our books) 
i is written that Nebuchadnezzar, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, laid our temple desolate, and so it lay in that state of 
obscurity for fifty years; but that in the second year of the 
reign of Cyrus its foundations were laid, and it was finished 
again in the second year of Darius.’? This passage makes the 
time in which the temple lay in ruins amount to fifty-four years 
and a few months. But there is reason for supposing the text 
of it to be corrupt. We have purposely omitted referring to 
Daniel ix. 25, because we do not look upon the book as authen- 
tic. Of course there is no true warrant for dating the begin- 
ning of the Babylonian captivity from 606 nc., as Prideaux 
does, t.e. from the fourth year of Jehoiakim.'! And the begin- 
ning of Daniel’s servitude cannot be the beginning of the so- 
called seventy years of the Babylonish captivity. r. Hooper, 
in his learned work Palmoni, has thrown much light on the 
dates of these and other historical events. 


1 The Old and New Testament connected, etc., vol. i. p. 62, ed. 1719, 
® Palmoni, p. 248 ot seqq. 
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I. Conrents.—The book of Esther relates that Ahasuerus, 
who ruled over 127 provinces, made a great feast for all his nobles 
in his Persian capital Shushan, in the third year of his reign. 
It lasted 180 days; after which he made a feast for all the 

ople present in the palace, and continued it for seven days. 
Vashti his queen also made a feast for the women in the royal 
house. On the seventh day, when the king’s heart was merry 
with wine, he commanded his seven chamberlains to bring the 

ueen that the people and princes might see her beauty. But 
he refused to come, and therefore the king was angry. On 
consulting the wise men respecting the proper punishment to be 
inflicted on her, they advised him, lest the precedent should 
encourage other women, to divorce Vashti and take a better. 
The advice was approved and adopted. Royal letters were sent 
into all the provinces, that every man should bear rule in his 
own house (i. 1-22). 

After this the king’s servants proposed, that fair young vir- 
gins should be gathered together out of all the provinces of the 
empire, in order that one might be selected for queen in place 
of Vashti. Now it so happened, that there was a Jew named 
Mordecai, a descendant of one who had been carried away cap- 
tive from Jerusalem. He brought Hadassah or Esther his 
uncle’s daughter, a fair and beautiful damsel, whom Mordecai 
had adopted for his own daughter. This Esther was conducted 
with many others to the keeper of the royal harem, whére she 
concealed her lineage, agreeably to the caution of Mordecai. 
eve been presented to the king in her turn, she pleased him 
more than all the rest; so that he set the royal crown on her 
head, and made her queen instead of Vashti. Then Ahasuerus 
made a great feast, im honour of her coronation, accompanied 
with a remission of taxes to the provinces, and great gifts. In 
those days Mordecai discovered a conspiracy against the king’s 
life by two of his chamberlains; and told. Esther of it, who 
informed the king (ii. 1-28). : 
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Long after these things, Haman an Amalekite was promoted 
above all the princes. By the royal command all the king’s 
servants who were about the court bowed and did him homage 
as he passed, with the exception of Mordecai. The latter, 
though repeatedly spoken to by his associates, gave no heed to 
their remonstrances, which led to their telling Haman of the dis- 
respect, as also of Mordecai’s Jewish birth. Haman was there- 
fore greatly incensed, and meditated the destruction of all the 
Jews throughout the kingdom. The lot was cast before him from 
day to day for nearly twelve months, till Adar seemed the month 
pointed out by the divination as most suitable for the execution 
of his purpose. He then informed the king that a people were 
dispersed throughout the empire whose laws were ditforent from 
those of all other nations, who did not observe the king’s laws, 
and ought not to be allowed to exist. It was proposed that 
they should be destroyed. Haman engaged to pay 10,000 
talents of silver into the royal treasury. To this the kin 
agreed. Letters were sent, bearing the royal signature and seal, 
into all the provinces of the kingdom to destroy all the Jews 
indiscriminately, of every age and sex, in one day—the 13th of 
the twelfth month—and toseize their property. After the posts 
went out, the king and Haman sat down to drink; but the city 
Shushan was perplexed (iii. 1-15). 

When Mordecai perceived what was done, he put on sackcloth 
with ashes, and went crying bitterly through the city till he 
came before the king’s gate. Informed by her attendants of 
his presence and attire, Esther was cxceedingly grieved, and 
sent raiment to clothe him, which he refused to put on. One of 
the chamberlains having been despatched to inquire what was 
the matter, Mordecai told him of all that had happened; gave 
him a copy of the royal decree commanding the extirpation of 
his people, and sent a pressing request to Esther that she should 
supplicate her royal husband on behalf of the Jews. But she 
sent back word that to go unsummoned into the king’s presence 
was a capital offence—except the king stretched out the golden 
sceptre in token of forgiveness. He returned in answer that 
her own fate was bound up with the sentence proclaimed against 
her kindred; that deliverance might happen from some other 
quarter ; and that perhaps she had been elevated for the very 
purpose of saving her nation at such a crisis. In consequence 
of this message she requested Mordecai to have all the Jews in 
Shushan gathered together to keep fast for three days on her 
account; intimating at the same time that she and her maidens 
ere fast before she went in to the king at the risk of her life 
iy. 1-17). 

The third day after, Esther, clothed in royal apparel, pre- 
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dented herself before the king. She was graciously received ~ 
Ahasuerus holding out to her the golden sceptre, whose top she 
touched. When asked what was her request, and having re- 
ceived the promise of it, should it even amount to the half of 
the kingdom, she requested that the king and Haman might 
come that day to a banquet prepared. At table the king asked 
again what was her petition. This she promised to make known 
on the morrow, if the king and Haman would honour her with 
their presence at another banquet on that day. As Haman 
went forth with a glad heart from the royal presence, and saw 
Mordecai who paid him no reverence, he was incensed against 
him, but refrained from violence. After he went home he called 
his friends together and his wife, whom he told of all his wealth, 
and children, and honours; how he had sat with the king and 
queen, and was again to be at the royal table the next day. 
“ Yet all this,” he said, “availeth me nothing, so long as I see 
Mordecai sitting at the king’s gate.” By the counsel of his 
wife and friends, he had a gallows erected, and was to apply the 
next day for the king’s order to have Mordecai hanged on it 
v. 1-14). 
On that night the king could not sleep; and to relieve the 
tediousness of the time he commanded the book of the record of 
the chronicles to be brought, which was read before him. After 
hearing of the good service done him by Mordecai when two 
chamberlains plotted against his life, he inquired what reward 
had been received for it. Being told that no requital had been 
made, he inquired what courtier was in attendance, and was told 
that Haman was in the court, who was summoned into the royal 
resence, and commanded to give his advice as to what should 
done to the man whom the king delighted to honour. Think- 
ing such a man to be none other than himself, he counselled the 
ing to have him robed in the royal apparel, the crown put on 
his head, mounted on the king’s horse, and conducted through 
the street of the city by one of the king’s most noble princes, 
proclaiming before him, ‘Thus shall it be done to the man 
whom the king delighteth to honour.” The king acting imme- 
diately on this advice, ordered Haman to do all this to Mordecai 
the Jew. After it was done, I]aman returned to his home full 
of envy and malice, where he told his wife and friends of all 
that had happened (vi. 1-13). 

While the conference was proceeding at his house, the royal 
chamberlains came to conduct him to the queen’s banquet, 
where, after the king’s inquiry had been repeated, Esther said 
that she preferred her suit for her own life and her people’s who 
were sentenced to die. If bondage only had been determined’ 
upon for them, she would not have ventured to intercede for 
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them. After the king asked who and where the man was that 
durst presume in his heart to do so, and had received the answer 
that Haman was the wicked enemy, he rose up angry and went 
to the palace garden; while Haman begged his life from the 
queen. Returning from the garden, he was the more enraged 
at what appeared to him Haman’s improper familiarity with 
Esther; and being informed of the gallows erected in Haman’s 
house for Mordecai, ordered him to be hanged on it (vi. 14 
vii. 10). 

ie eis gave all that Haman had to his queen, who ap- 
pointed Mordecai the administrator of it, after he had appeared 
in the royal presence and received the king’s ring as the token 
of his authority. In the mean time, Esther had told her royal 
husband of the relationship between her and Mordecai. Still 
however the letters devised by Haman remained in force; and 
therefore Esther besought the king with tears to avert the mis- 
chief. As it was considered among the Persians that what was 
written in the king’s name and sealed with his ring was irrever- 
sible, Ahasuerus ordered Mordecai to send letters by post on 
horseback, authorising the Jews to gather themselves together 
and defend their lives against every one who should assault 
them, as also to destroy and kill all the people who, by at- 
tacking, should expose themselves to danger. Mordecai went 
forth with great honour from the royal presence, the city of 
Shusan rejoiced, and the Jews were glad throughout all the 
realm, wherever the king’s decrce came (viii. 1-17). 

On the thirteenth day of the month Adar, the day appointed 
for the execution of the king’s decree against the Jews, this 
people gathered together in their cities throughout all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, to fall upon such as sought their hurt. 
No man could withstand them. The principal men of the pro- 
vinces hel the Jews, because the fear of Mordecai had affected 
them. All the enemies of the Jews were smitten with a great 
destruction. In Shushan the palace, 500 men were slain and 
destroyed, besides the ten sons of Haman; but the spoil was 
not touched. On the number of those slain in Shushan being 
brought before Ahasuerus, he asked Esther what farther she 
would have. She requested that the slaughter should be re- 
newed next day, and that Haman’s ten sons should be hanged 
on the gallows. This was done accordingly; and 300 more 
were slain in Shushan. The Jews in the provinces slew 75,000, 
and, like those in the capital, touched nothing of the prey. In 
the villages they rested on the 14th of Adar, making it a day of 
a and gladness. But those in Shushan rested on the 15th 
day, which they celebrated as a festival, like their brethren in 
the provinces (ix. 1-19). 


- 
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After this, Mordecai wrote to all the Jews far and near 
throughout the empire to make the celebration perpetual from 
year to year, on the 14th and 15th days of Adar. This was 
done, and the days were called Purim, after the name of Pur; 
because Haman had cast the Jot to destroy them. Then Esther 
and Mordecai wrote with all authority to confirm these days of 
Purim (ix. 20-32). 

Ahasuerus laid a tribute upon the land and the isles of the 
sea. And all the acts of his power and the declaration of Mor- 
decai’s greatness were written in the book of the chronicles of 
the Kings of Media and Persia (x. 1-3). . 

II. Score or tHe Boox.—The scope of the work is to relate 
the historical occasion of the feast of Purim or lots, which is to 
the Jews what the Saturnalia was to the Romans; and is cele- 
brated on the 14th and 15th days of the month Adar. It is not 
to illustrate the providence of God towards his Church, thou 
that is signally displayed in the remarkable deliverance of the 
Jews recorded ; nor is it to encourage the Jews after their return 
to Palestine to lean more fully on the promises relating to the 
Messiah who was to appear, and to promote the restoration of 
their ecclesiastical and civil polity, as Carpzov thinks.! 

III. Tue Anasvervs or THE Boox.—Great difference of 
opinion has existed respecting the Ahasuerus of the book. He 
was not Cambyses; because the length of his reign forbids: nor 
Darius the Mede, who, after subduing Babylon and enlarging 
his territories, lived no more than two years. Nor was he 
Astyages, Darius’s father-in-law, because the extent of Aha- 
suerus’s empire does not agree with the small dominion belong- 
ing to Astyages. Nor does Artaxerxes Longimanus suit; though 
Josephus, Petavius, Lightfoot, Le Clerc, Prideaux, Hales, and 
others fix upon him. The favour shewn to the Jews by him, 
above all other kings that reigned in Persia, is not a proof that 
they had in his days such an advocate as Esther to intercede 
for them. In the book of Nehemiah it is never hinted that his 

ueen was a Jewess, though she is mentioned (ii. 6). And the 
character of Artaxerxes does not accord with that of Ahasuerus 
in this book. Still less will any other Artaxerxes agree ; whether 
Mnemon, as Jerome and Euscbius suppose ; or Ochus, as L. Ca 
ta conjectures. The name Artaxerxes is always written in 
ripture Artachshashta, not Ahasuerus. Besides, chronology does 
not allow of the hypothesis. Others think that Darius Hys- 
taspis is meant; and identify Esther with his wife Atossa. But 
no Darius is ever called Ahasuerus in Scripture, though the 
name often occurs. Atossa had four sons by Darius, all born 


1 Introductio, Part 1. p. 365, 
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after he had ascended the throne; and therefore she could not 
be queen Vashti whom the king divorced in the third year 
of his reign. It is true that Ahasuerus is said to have laid a 
tribute on the land and the isles (Esther x.), and that the same 
is said of Darius Hystaspis by Herodotus; but Strabo ascribes 
this to Darius Longimanus; and it seems that Darius is there 
Ee by mistake of the transcribers for Artaxerxes. Neither 

arius Hystaspis’s character, nor his conduct towards the Jews, 
corresponds with what the book of Esther relates of Ahasucrus. 
The names of his counsellors in Herodotus are not the same 
as the names of them here. We cannot, therefore, assent to this 
view, though it is held by Ussher, Dupin, F. Spanheim, Luther, 
and others. Nor was he Cyaxarcs, the son of Phraortes, as 
Nickes! tries to shew. The only probable opinion is that which 
identifies Ahasuerus with Xerxes; as Joseph Scaliger, Drusius, 
Pfeiffer, Dannhauer, Carpzov, Justi, Jahn, Kichhorn, Gesenius, 
and most modern critics believe. 

The point is ably argued, and the objections to Xerxes well 
answered by Herzfeld.2 The extent of Ahasucrus’s empire 
(from India even unto Ethiopia, 127 provinces, i. 1) is said 
by Herodotus in nearly the sume words to have belonged to 

erxes.2 The time of his reign in which the banquet was held, 
viz., the third year, agrees well with the meeting together of 
the nobles and princes of the Persian empire at which the in- 
vasion of Greece was decided upon. The divorce of his queen 
in the same year, and Esther’s elevation four years after, are 
also suitable, in the opinion of some, to Xerxes’s history ; the 
intermediate time having been spent in preparations for war 
and in the expedition itself—for the monarch did not return 
to Susa till the seventh ycar of his reign, not the tenth, as 
Herodotus states. But the correspondence is not goud in these 

iculars. We are unable to follow Scaliger and others in 
identifying Esther with Amestris, Xerxes’s queen, who caused 
the wife of Masistes to be horribly mutilated; and fourteen 
children of the best familics in Persia to be buried alive as a 
sacrifice to the infernal gods.4 It is possible indced that tradi- 
tion may have transformed her person and conduct, when taken 
into the circle of Jewish history by representing her as a pro- 
tectress of the Jews and cruel only to the Persians; but the 
metamorphosis is too great to be assumed with probability. 
What most favours the identity of Xerxes with Ahasuerus is 
similarity of character. 


1 De Estherae libro et ad eum quac pertinent vaticiniis et psalmis, libri tres. 
Pars prior, 1856. 

3 Geachichte des V. Israel, vol. ii. p. 359 et seqq. 

3 Lib, vii. cap. 9. * Ibid, chaps. 107, 112, 
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The conduct of Xerxes was capricious, and in some cases like 
that of a madman. His disposition was sensual and cruel. He 
was prone to indulge in riotous living. His measures were often 
sudden and arbitrary. All this is reflected in the person of 
Ahasuerus better than in that of any other Persian monarch 
we know. It is objected, however, that Xerxes ascended the 
throne in the year 485 3.c., i.e., 112 years after the captivity of 
Jeconiah, in which Mordecai is said to have been carried to 
Babylon; but the objection is pointless, because Mordecai’s 
great grandfather, not himself, is said to have been carried 
away prisoner with Jeconiah. 

It may be thought that Xerxes is also objectionable on the 
score of chronology, if he reigned only eleven or twelve years 
as Hengstenberg and Kriger think. But even if the attempted 
proof of this opinion were successful, Xerxes is not unsuitable 
to the history in Esther, because the latter ends with the twelfth 
year of that monarch. It is still most probable that Xerxes 
reigned twenty-one years ;! and Artabanus had not control over 
him till the Jatter part of his reign, when he abandoned himself 
to the indulgence of his lusts, and neglected public affairs. 

We do not pretend to say that everything in the book attri- 
buted to Ahasucrus corresponds with the character and conduct 
of Xerxes. The parallel between them cannot be fully carried 
out. But this serves among other things to shew the improba- 
bility of all being true history. As some of it is fabulous, we are 
left without the means of determining its general correspon- 
dence with known history. The author may have written with- 
out strict regard to persons and characters, putting into the 
shape that scemed best a story connected with the origin of an 
ancient festival. 

TV. Historica, 1mMPRoBABILITIES.—The historical character 
of the book has been called in question by many, because of the 
numerous and great improbabilities contained in it. Let us see 
what they are. 

1. Ahasuerus keeps a feast for half a year, assembling about 
him all his princes, nobles, and satraps, and thus leaving their 
provinces without a proper government. 

Apologists account for this by saying that after the termina- 
tion of his campaign against Egypt, he summoned all the great 
men of his kingdom to Susa, in the third year of his reign, to 
consult with them respecting on expedition against Greece. 
Hence the half-year feast, because the deliberations were so 
important. It is true that the Persian kings were accustomed 
to hold councils of their nobles on affairs of state; but how can 


1 Herzfeld’s Geschichte des V. Israel, vol. ii. pp. 397, 398, 
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the six months’ duration of such consultations be accounted for P 
Is it at all likely that the provinces would be left without 
government for so long a time P The writer of the book makes 
no mention of these deliberations ; which is not singular because 
they had no relation to his purpose; but that they should con- 
tinue so long is unaccountable. 

2. The divorce of Vashti takes place in the third year of 
Xerxes’ reign, soon after which measures were adopted for the 
selection of a queen in her stead. But the selection of Esther 
is not mentioned till towards the end of the seventh year of his 
reign. 

Races explain this fact by saying that the intermediate 
hi was occupied by the expedition aguinst Greece, whence 

erxes returned in the spring of the seventh year of his reign. 
In consequence of this, his marriage was postponed, the virgins 
already gathered together dismissed, and brought again into the 
royal harem, after the return from Greece. Hence it ix written 
in ii. 19, “ when the virgins were gathered together the second 
time,” ete.! This answer is insufficient, because Herodotus relates? 
that while Xerxes resided at Sardis his queen was, .\mestris, 
whose cruel disposition and deeds to the innocent forbid the 
idea of her identity with Esther. We are reminded indeed that 
all the Persian kings had more wives than one; but how could 
Xerxes have had at the same time both Amestris and Esther, if 
what is said by Herodotus of the former’s power over him and 
her jealousy, be true? And as Amestris was his queen before 
he returned to Susa from the Grecian expedition, whereas Vashti 
was divorced before the expedition commenced, it appears that 
Amestris had succeeded Vashti. Indeed it is unlikely that the 
monarch waited till after his return. In any case, two gucens at 
the same time are out of the question. 

3. When Vashti refuses to appear before the king and his 
princes, the latter advise him to enact, and he procceds with all 
due form to put the counsel into execution and to send letters 
into all the provinces of the empire, according to the dialect of 
each one, that erery man should bear rule in his own house. Surely 
this was an unnecessary and absurd thing, in an Oriental country 
at that day. 

4. Mordecai was carried captive with Jehoiachin 597 n.o. ; 
Xerxes did not begin his reign till 485 n.c.; and the third year 
of that reign when Vashti was rejected, must bring Mordecai to 
the age of 115, even if he was carried away in infancy. At 
that time his niece Esther was not a young virgin, as the book 
represents her, but must have lost her personal charms through 


1 See Keil’s Einleitung, p. 471. 3 Lib. ix. capp. 108-110. 
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age. This argument though adduced by De Wette and others, 
does not appear to be valid. 

The true explanation of the original words makes Kish, 

at grandfather of Mordecai, the person carried away in 
Tehoischin's captivity. The text runs thus: “Now in Shu- 
shan the palace there was a certain Jew whose name was Mor- 
decai, the son of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a 
Benjamite, who had been carried away from Jerusalem with the 
captivity which had been carried away with Jeconiah king of 
Judah, whom Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon had carried 
away. And he brought up Hadassah, that is Esther, his uncle’s 
daughter, etc. (ii. 5-7). Here WS, who, at the beginning of 
the sixth verse refers to the immediute antecedent Avsh ; and so 
the time of Mordecai may be placed where the genealogy de- 
mands.! The Hebrew is certainly open to either construction ; 
but we cannot affirm that it is as naturally open to either in the 
present instance. With regard to this point, the defenders of 
the historical correctness of the whole narrative disagree among 
themselves ; Justi, Baumgarten and others rightly referring the 
pronoun to the great grandfather of Mordecai; while Nickes 
insists upon the antecedent being Mordecai himself.” 

5. Haman, because of an affront from one Jew, maliciously 
designs to destroy a whole nation of about two millions of 
people; and the king at once agrees to his request that the 
slaughter should take place; while he offers the monarch 10,000 
talents of silver, equal to nearly three millions sterling and a 
half. This is somewhat incredible on the part of the king and 
prime minister. 

6. Haman’s decree for the extermination of the Jews was 
issued on the 13th day of the month Adar, but was not to be 
executed till the 13th day of the twelfth month. Thus the 
whole kingdom is advertised cleven months before of the in- 
tended massacre. What monarch would have given such public 
notice of a bloody decree he intended to execute, instead of 
communicating it privately to the presidents of the provinces P 
And the people destined for the slaughter are represented in the 
mean time as quietly awaiting their fate, without preparing to 
flee, or to defend themselves. 

The solution of this has been sought in the circumstance that 
Haman cast lots for a lucky day, and could not change it when 
it was once fixed by lot. His superstition did not allow of a 
change. Surely a man bent on the destruction of two millions 
of people, would not have permitted a superstition to stand in 
the way of its fulfilment! When the choice was between its 


1 Baumgarten de fide libri Eatherw, p. 127. 
* Comp. Ewald, neuntes Jahrbuch, p. 187. 
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taking place or not, he would not hesitate to adopt the course 
likely to effect his object. Judea itself was at that time a Persian 
province, and was inhabited almost entirely by Jews. Hence 
Ahasuerus would have decreed the slaughter of by far the 
greater number of the inhabitants of one of his provinces, and 
announced the decree, too, nearly twelve months before the in- 
tended exccution of it. Surely this is incredible ! 

7. The king, after changing his mind, authorises the Jews 
when assailed to arm themselves and kill his native subjects; 
and those subjects, knowing the second decrec to this effect, 
provoke and assail them according to the first decree. Hence 
above 75,000 Persians after cight months’ warning are slaugh- 
tered, without mention of any Jews being destroyed. Not a 
single Jew is said to have been wounded, much less killed. 
The history represents the Persians as passive victims. The 
fear of the Jews fell upon and paralysed all people: it is even 
said that the rulers of the provinces and other officers helped 
the foreigners against their own fellow-countrymen because they 
were afraid of Mordecai the grand Vizier. The number slain 
is quite improbable, notwithstanding all the supposable and sup- 
posed circumstances of the case. Although the prime minister 
and the queen were Jews; although the people were widely 
diffused through the Persian empire at the time, and were aided 
by the Persian rulers, the improbability is not removed. It is 
true, as has been said by way of lessening the peculiarities of 
the narrative, that the fact of no harm being mentioned as sus- 
tained by the Jews, does not prove that none was done; but, at 
the same time, the gencral impression which a reader derives 
from the narrative is, that the Jews suffered no hurt. “ They 
smote all their enemies with the stroke of the sword, and 
slaughter, and destruction, and did what they would unto those 
that hated them” (ix. 5). 

8. The king, at the request of Esther, allows another day for 
the butchery in the palace; although he had just learned that 
500 had been already slain there, and the ten sons of Haman. 
This looks very improbable. 

9. How could the city Shushan generally be “ perplexed ”’ 
by the first edict which Haman obtained; or how could it be 
thrown into such gladness by the second (iii. 15; viii. ye 
Was the city inhabited by Jews alone? The residence of the 
kings, and the capital of the province Susiana, must have been 
chiefly occupied by Persians, not Jews; and as its circumfer- 
ence, according to Strabo, was 120 stadia, it could not generally 
prelate into trouble by the one edict, or into delight by the 
ower, 

10. It is somewhat improbable that Vashti should have been 
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summoned by the king to the banquet, and not to the carousal. 
Such was not the Persian custom. But perhaps the character 
of Xerxes may account for this. 

11. It is very unlikely that so great honour should be shewn 
to Mordecai for his discovery of a conspiracy against the king’s 
life which had passed unrewarded for a while, as that the royal 
crown should be set on his head, the royal apparel put on him, 
the king’s charger given him to ride upon, and he himeelf be 
conducted in royal state through the streets of the city. The 
evidence of Jewish pride is seen in this narrative. 

12. The existence of a plot against the king’s life having 
been discovered by Mordecai seems improbable, unless he were 
immediately elevated and rewarded. Such services were well- 
requited. 

13. The description of Ahasuerus’s sitting on his throne when 
he did not give audience to any one, and so exhibiting his royal 
pomp when there was no occasion, is incongruous. And that 
the queen could only approach to speak to her husband at the 
risk of her life is improbable, unless she had fallen under the 
monarch’s displeasure. Who can think it agreeable to Persian 
manners that the king should have continually a golden sceptre 
at hand to reach forth to any one whom he might allow to speak 
to him without having been summoned ? 

Some of these difficulties in the narrative may perhaps be 
solved by Xerxes’ weak, capricious, proud, and mad-like dis- 
position. One who wrote to mount Athos in high-sounding 
terms of command; who ordered 300 stripes to be inflicted on 
the sca and a puir of fetters thrown into it; who had the heads 
of the persons who built the bridge of boats between Sestos and 
Abydos struck off after the storm had shattered the vessels of 
which it was composed ; and who gave himself to the gratifica- 
tion of his lusts and vicious inclinations, cannot be judged by 
the ordinary standard of humanity. 

14. The gallows erected by Haman is said to have been fifty 
cubits high (seventy-five feet at the lowest computation), and in 
Haman’s own house (vii. 9). This is most improbable. 

16. It is very singular, that Mordecai himself institutes the 
feast of Purim, without any mention of the Jerusalem Jews and 
the high priest, whose consent to such an institution could 
hardly ‘be ispensed with. 

16. The sleeplessness of the king and his reading in the book 
of chronicles on the very night before Mordecai’s intended 
execution (vi. 1-13) is somewhat unlikely. So providential a 
thing may indeed havo happened; but it is surrounded with 
suspicious circumstances And why should the royal favourite 
and prime minister or vizier of the monarch have needed 
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the a g’s permission to put an obscure man like Mordecai to 
death ? 

17. It would appear from vi. 13, as if the wise men had heard 
for the first time from Haman that Mordecai was a Jew, which 
does not agree with what is already related in ii. 6-7.! 

In consequence of these phenomena we cannot regard the 
book as containing only true history. Neither can it be 
accounted pure fiction. Rather does true history he at its 
foundation, dressed out with a number of imaginary details and 
circumstances. The basis is true; but a good part of the super- 
structure, and the air thrown over it, are fabulous. As the 
feast of Purim has been observed from a very carly time by 
the Jews, being mentioned in the second book of Maccabees and 
Josephus, it cannot well be denied that it was instituted at first 
to commemorate some national deliverance. The Jews in Persia 
were saved from some terrible persecution which threatened 
them. The government of the country, at the instigation of a 
prime minister or vizier, was about to order, or had ordered 
their destruction, from which they were marvellously saved. 
This event was handed down orally, and embellished in the 
course of time with fictitious features, till it was reduced to 
writing in its present form. Of course it is now impossible to 
separate the fabulous from the real; but we cannot help think- 
ing that the latter is small in comparison with the former. The 
basis is narrow; the superstructure ample. Stihelin’s apolo- 
getic remarks, gatbered out of Hivernick and others, are very 
insufficient proof of the historical credibility of all which the 
book contains.” 

In 2 Maccabees xv. 36, Mardocheus’s day is mentioned—one 
day. But Josephus states that the 14th and 15th of Adar were 
kept sacred. This latter agrees with the Megillath Taanith 
feap. 12). The Mishna gives the 14th Adar as kept by 
some Jews, and the 15th by others, coinciding with Esther 
ix. 18, 19. The 13th Adar as a fast-day was connected with 
the Purim feast in comparatively recent times. Berthcau3 con- 
jectures that it was brought into such relation after the ninth 
century, when the day of Nicanor (the 13th Adar) had fallen 
into oblivion. The 13th of a month scems to have been tho 
original day on which was kept a festival that was widened 
in its significance before the present book was written, and per- 
haps brought into connection with the passover, as a festival 
As pelea to it, and just a month earlier.' 

t is scarcely worth while to mention Nickcs’s vain attempt 


' See De Wette’s Einleitung, p. 294 ot seqq., and Bleck, p. 404 ct seqg. 
2 Specielle corullive§ §$ 61, 52. > Exeget. Handbuch, xvii. p. 286. 
4 Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Is. vol. iv. pp. 260, 261. 
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to prop up the historical accuracy of everything related in the 
book by imagining allusions to it in ponent contained in the 
Psalms, Prophets, and earlier books. e very mention of the 
following places which he quotes, Gen. xxvii. 40, xlviil. 27; 
Ex. xvii. 14-16; Num. xxiv. 7, 20; Deut. iv. 26-30; Hosea 
i. 10; ii. 13-24; Isaiah xiii. 20; Psalms xi. xiii. xxii. xxviil. is 
enough to shew the utter baselessness of his reasoning. 

V. Inrecriry.—Both the language and contents of ix. 20-32, 
appear to separate it from the preceding and following contexts. 
Taussial diction and difficult constructions present themselves. 
The section properly consists of two small pieces, viz., 20-28 
and 29-32. Th the former it is said that Mordecai wrote these 
things, and scent letters to all the Jews to establish among the:n 
the yearly kceping of the 14th and 15th days of Adar; which 
the Jews accordingly did, as they had already begun. In the 
latter (29-32), Esther and Mordecai write a second letter, that 
all the Jews should observe the 14th and 15th of Adar as days 
of rejoicing. The words of the twentieth verse, “ And Mordecai 
wrote these things and sent letters unto all the Jews that were 
in all the provinces of the king Ahasuerus,” etc., refer only to 
what Mordecai wrote to the Jews throughout the empire about 
keeping the two days; not to his writing the book of Esther, 
whether from i. 1 to ix. 19, or the whole. In like manner, the 
letter spoken of in ver. 26 was not the present book of Esther. 
The epistle, such as it was, is not given; its purport alone is 
noticed. It may be perhaps that ver. 24 and 25 are a short 
extract from it. The contents of the first appendix, ix. 20-29, 
do not agree well with the preceding narrative of the book. 
We learn from ix. 15-19 that some of the Jews kept the 15th of 
Adar, others the 14th ; whereas it is said in the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-cighth verses that both days ‘should be remem- 
bered and kept throughout every generation, every family, 
every province, and every city,” ete. We agree with Herzfeld 
that in ver. 21, 27, 28, 31, the days should not be taken distri- 
butirely; but at the same time it is plainly asserted in the 
preceding verses that the Jews in unwalled towns celebrated the 
14th of Adar, and those in Susa the 15th. The acute Rabbi has 
not succeeded in reconciling the different statements; for an 
appeal to some copies of the Septuagint (the Cod. Alexandr., as 
well as the Comptutensian and Aldine editions) which add to 
ix. 19, that the Jews of the metropolis celebrated the 15th of 
Adar also, is founded on nothing but an unauthentic addition to 
the text.! The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth verses represent 
Haman as devising a plot to slay all the Jews; but as soon as 


1 Geechichte des V. Israel, vol. ii. p. 364. 
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the king heard of it, he wrote to the effect that he and his sons 
should Ee hanged. ‘This differs from the narrative of the book, 
and cannot be altogether accounted for from brevity. The 
object of the letter spoken of in the second appendix (29-82) 
was to “confirm these days of Purim in their times appointed, 
according as Mordecai the Jew and Esthér the qucen had en- 
joined them, and as they had decreed for themselves and for 
their seed, the matters of the fasting and of their cry” (31). 
No mention of such decrees or prescriptions occurs in i. l-ix. 19. 
The terms “second letter” (29) presuppose an acquaintance 
with the first—that in ver. 26. And as mention of the book 
occurs in ver. 32, where the present book of Esther cannot be 
meant, another book of Purim is implied, from which these two 
4 eae 20-28 and 29-32 were taken. This book purported 
to have been written by Mordecai, and contained an account of 
the origin of the festival, with the two letters here referred to. 

At what time the small pieces in question were inserted into 
Esther out of another Purim book cannot be discovered. Pro- 
bably no long time intervened—not a century.! 

Bleek thinks it possible that the festival had at first a some- 
what different or more general significance, referring perhaps to 
the deliverance of the people from exile or something similar. 
A later representation may have given it the definite allusion it 
now bears to a single deliverance, such as is described in the 
book. The namc B35, obscure in itself, is here explained 
after the Persian as /ofs, and derived from the lot cast by Haman 
to fix the time for destroying the Jews (ili. 7, ix. 24). But 
what is told of Haman’s casting lots is something unessential to 
the occurrence itself, which could hardly come to be known 
generally, especially by the Jews; so that it is very doubtful 
whether the derivation of the name be really historical or 
authentic. Such is the opinion of Bleek*—a truth-loving critic 
who deserves to bo placed by the side of De Wette for all the 
qualities of head and heart indicative of greatness. 

Ewald calls attention to the bovk of Tobit i. 21, in which 
Achiacharus is spoken of, and one Amon besides (xiv. 10). The 
former was a Jew, who had a high place at the Assyrian court, 
hike Mordecai at the Persian, and was su ported by Aman.’ It 
might therefore be conjectured that the fiiputs between Achia- 
charus and Aman was transferred from the Assyrian to the Per- 
sian period, and became one between Mordecai and Haman. 
We must confess, however, with Bertheau, that the original 
identity of the two events is not probuble. 


' Bertheau, Exeget. Handbuch, xvii. p. 277, et seqq. 
3 Einleitung, P. 408, 
? Geschichte des V. Isracl, vol. iv. pp. 237, 238, 
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VI. AurHor AND ace.—De Wette thinks! that the book inten- 
tionally gives the idea of its being the work of Mordecai; and 
this opinion is mentioned by Aben Ezra, Herzfeld, and others. 
It is based on ix. 20, “ And Mordecai wrote these things, and 
sent letters unto all the Jews that were in all the provinces of 
the king Ahasuerus, both nigh and far;” and in ix. 32, “‘ And 
the decree of Esther confirmed these matters of Purim; and it 
was written in the book.” But it appears to us that the only 
proper inference from both passages 1s, that the author gives us 
to understand that his narrative rests on a written source; not 
that Mordecai was the author of the work, but of the letter to 
the Jews directing them to keep the fourteenth day as a feast. 
There is no foundation for the opinion that Mordecai wrote the 
book ; especially as we do not know how far the narrative res- 
pecting him is historical. It is also a groundless conjecture to 
affirm that Ezra, or the men of the great synagogue, wrote it. 
It is very difficult to decide whether the writer lived in Persia 
or Palestine when he wrote. For the former it may be argued, 
that the chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia are quoted 
(x. 2); and that an accurate knowledge of Susa, and of the 
Persian empire, with its manners and customs, is shewn. Thus 
Ahasuerus is said to have reigned from India to Ethiopia; the 
palace at Shushan and its magnificence are referred to; the 
wise men or Magi are consulted respecting affairs of the king- 
dom; the seven princes of Media and Persia form a council of 
state, who see the king’s face and sit first in the kingdom ; 
homage is paid to the vizier as representative of the king ; the 
royal swift posts carry into all the provinces edicts scaled with 
the king’s seal: extravagant honours are heaped on such as saved 
the king’s life; these and other characteristic traits manifest 
a good acquaintance with Persia. In like manner, the absence 
of all reference to Judah and Jerusalem, as well as of the theo- 
cratic spirit may betray the strong influence of a forcign locality. 
Yet it may be said on the other hand, that this knowledge of 
Persian manners and customs might have been acquired by one 
in Judea; which is strengthened by the fact that the writer 
betrays occasional crrors and incongruitios in the things men- 
tioned, and inserts here and there explanations of Persian cus- 
toms, as in vill. 8 and i. 13.° Such notices are incompatible with 
the assumption of the book being of Persian origin. We can 
hardly think of a Jew in Persia writing principally for his 
Palestinian brethren ; nor can it well be supposed that they 
would have taken his production into the canon under such cir- 
cumstances. In either case, the absence of the theocratic spirit 
remains to be accounted for by the writer’s own idiosyncracy. 

) Einleitung, p. 297. 
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It is difficult, too, to discover the time when the author lived. 
The probability is, that the Persian monarchy had fallen. The 
days'of Ahasuerus, “who reigned from India-even unto Ethi- 
opia,” seem to have been long past, else it was superfluous to 
state the extent of his dominions. With this agrees the spirit 
of revenge and cruelty which appears in the book—a spirit pre- 
valent in the times of the Seleucidae and Ptolemies, 7.c., after 
312 3.c. Esther is not content with one day’s slaughter in the 
palace of Shushan, though 500 had been massacred; she re- 

uested an order for a similar carnage on the following day 
(ix. 12, 18). The bodies of Haman’s ten sons must be hanged 
on the gallows (ix. 18). Such ao spirit among Jews was nur- 
tured under the Ptolemies, when the chosen people were trodden 
down and cruelly treated. We cannot therefore place the com- 
position, with Hivernick and Welte, under Artaxerxes 464- 
424 B.c.; but somewhere about 300-290 u.c., i.e. under Ptolemy 
Lagi. This date is adopted by Bertholdt, Gesenius, De Wette, 
Meier, and Herzfeld. It is in harmony with the very late 
character of the language. Words, furms, and expressions 
occur belonging not only to the time when the books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles were composed, but also to an 
age somewhat later. While terms common to them all are 
sound, there are some peculiar to the book itself. Eccle- 
,Siastes comes nearest to it, in lateness of phraseology. As 
“night have been expected, there are Persian terms. Others 

traying a Chaldaising period are such as WON for WON word, 

nmand, 1.15, 11. 20, ix. 32. PTOS destruction, 1x. 5. Pas 


Hestruction, viii. 6. MVP¥i deliverance, iv. 14. by to extend, 


iv. 11, v. 2, vii. 4. DN to compel, i. 8. son though, vii. 4. 
a) for WY officer, i. 8; Dan. i. 3, ete. ma house or palace, i. 5, 
vil. 7, 8. “WD crown, 1. 11, ii. 17, vi. 8. Persian words are 
DOF nobles, i. 38. BaMd decree, i. 20. 

It agrees with the very late date assigned to the book that it 
was handled with considerable freedum, like others belong- 
ing to the same period. Additions were made to it which would 
not have been attached to the old sacred books to which cen- 
turics had imparted a character of tompletencs and relative per- 
fection. The contents and tendency of the additions which were 
made to Esther at an early period probably arose from a desire 
to give the work a tone of piety. 

TI. ABSENCE OF A RELIGIOUS SPIRIT.—The absence of a re- 
ligious as well as a theocratic spirit in the book is very remark- 
able. The name of God never occurs. There is no reference 
to a superintending providence, although the events recorded 
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shew it so remarkably. The Jews were delivered from an un- 
deserved and indiscriminate destruction by means which human 
forethought could not have devised. Their salvation was almost 
miraculous. Instead of being slaughtered by their enemies, 
their enemies were put to death by them. The history is preg- 
nant with the manifestations of an overruling providence. Yet 
there is no recognition of the Supreme One, to whom the old 
covenant people owed their preservation. No gratitude is ex- 
pressed for His favour. Indeed there is an entire suppression 
of the religious spirit; the events being described in the cold 
manner of a secular writer whose philosophy rises no higher 
than the outward phenomena around him. The only signs of 
piety observable are the fasting of all the Jews in Shushan three 
ays and nights on behalf of Esther’s undertaking, accompanied 
with the same thing on the part of herself and maidens. The 
queet attributes an extraordinary value to this; a sure token of 
ecaying spiritual life. So also do Mordecai and all the Jews, 
who, hearing of Haman’s decree against them, put on sack- 
cloth and ashes, fust, weep, and wail. Not a word is said 
of their prayers to Jehovah to avert the impending calamity. 
All that Afonlecad Esther, and the other Jews do, evinces little 
faith in One who is their great king and covenant-keeping 
God. It shews an undue reliance on dead forms of asceticism. 
Baumgarten! and Keil? explain the remarkable fact to which 
we are alluding by the strict fidelity of the writer, who did not 
wish to depict the leading persons as more devout than they 
were. Mad he set forth the events in a religious point of view, 
it would have appeared strange to his contemporaries and foreign 
to the subject ; since Jehovah the God of Israel had not revealed 
himself to the Persian people. Accordingly, it is thought that 
he contented himself with a bare narration of facts; abstaining 
from any reflections on them, and suppressing his own subjec- 
tivity. The view of Havernick is not materially different ; only 
that he assumes on the part of the writer and his countrymen 
in Persia a consciousness of being forsaken by God, which he did 
not wish hypocritically to conceal, or to throw a strange colour- 
ing over the events? All such justification of the historian’s 
spirit is insufficient. If he were a religious man, how could he 
refrain from mentioning the name of God; or omit all expression 
of thankfulness to Him as the prescrver of the JewsP No 
historic fidelity would be violated by such acknowledgment. 
The principal persons who figure in the history would appear 
in all their naturalness, were the narrator to introduce an occa- 
sional remark indicative of his grateful feelings to God the 


) De fide libri Estherm, etc., p. 56 et seqq. 2 Einleitung, p. 474. 
3 Einleit. I, 1, pp. 358, 350° ie 
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deliverer of his people. It ie not necessary that the actors 
themselves should be made to express any such feelings, if the 
writer do so. A consciousness of being forsaken by God, is 

reely consistent with the events related ; unless the author 
were absolutely dead to every religious sentiment. And all the 
post-exile books exhibit no such sense of desertion. On the 
contrary, they shew a reviving religiousncss. We cannot su 
pose that the spirit of Judaism is fuirly represented in the 
writer—a spirit charactcrised by devoutness and thankfulness 
to Jehovah. If he had thought rightly of the great delivor- 
ance he describes, it would have been spoken of in a very 
different way. But his devotion was well nigh extinct; if 
indeed it ever existed. And this fact strengthens our belief 
that he lived a very considerable time after the events narrated. 
The longer the interval between the captivity of Jehoiachin and 
the age of the writer is supposed to be, the more probable does 
the absence of the religious spimt appear. We pi tho 
space of two centuries intervened ; whereas Hiavernick assumes 
upwards of a century. The latter is a less natural view on 
account of its very shortness. In cither case, it is incorrect to 
say that the fact of Mordecai and Esther having written to all 
the Jewish communities in the Persian empire, must have been 
known as true or false at the time the Old Testament was 
settled, and its untruth would have sufficed to exclude the book 
from the collection. Another mode of accounting for the omis- 
sion of the name of God is to regard the book as a translated 
extract from the annals of Ahasucrus’ reign. The book attests 
the existence of such historical records (ii. 23; vi. 1; x. 2); 
and it is well known that Asiatic sovercigns generally had 
annals of their reigns preserved. Supposing then it wero neces- 
sary that the Jews should have a faithful narrative of what befel 
them under queen Esther, they could derive it from no better 
source than from the memoirs of her consort. By this means 
various phenomena in the book are supposed to be accounted for, 
such as, that the Jews are mentioned only in the third person, 
and Mordecai is styled “the Jew.” It is also alleged, that if 
the author of the extract had given it a more Jewish complexion 
if he had spoken of the God of Israel; instead of making 
his narrative more credible he would have deteriorated its 
internal truthfulness. 

This is an ingenious hypothesis; but destitute of all proba- 
bility, as we conceive. The work is a translation from the 
Persian, and nothing more. Esther, Ezra, or Mordecai had au- 
thority enough to obtain such an extract. So it is alleged. But 
by whom was it made? Was it by a Jew ora Persian? Doubt- 
leas by a Jew. Why then is the form of the language not more 
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Persised ? And what reason or necessity was there for con- 
fining himeelf to a bare extract? Surely such a production was 
not a very likely thing to be included among the canonical 
books by the Palestinian Jews. An extract from the Persian 
annals could hardly have recorded many things in the book ; 
such as Mordecai’s message and replies to Esther in the fourth 
chapter, and Haman’s conferences at home with his wife and 
friends. The history is too minute and desultory to be an ex- 
tract from Persian memoirs. Zhe monarch’s doings and sayings 
are principally recorded in such writings; not those of indivi- 
duals afterwards degraded and hanged, as Haman was. Besides, 
the references to the chronicles of the kings of Persia in 11. 28 ; 
vi. 1; x. 2, seem to be imitated from similar notices in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles. Instead of being independent testi- 
mony to the fact that the occurrences of the book were partly 
or wholly written in the royal chronicles, they are the author’s 
imitation of what he found in the prior literature of his people. 
In fact, the tone of it is not Persian but Jewish. ‘“ This man 
Mordecai waxed preater and greater.” ‘The fear of the Jews 
fell upon all people.” “ Many of the people of the land became 
Jews.’ The writer may have made use of Persian documents, 
as some suppose to be intimated in ix. 20, 32. If so, he could 
not have literally extracted and translated. It is wholly ground- 
less to assert that by speaking of the God of Israel the compiler 
would have deprived it of an internal character of truth; for 
was it not true that God interposed to save his people? A 
Jewish complexion it has at present; how then could the 
presence of the divine name make it less worthy of credit? On 
the whole, we believe there is no book in the Old Testament so 
far removed from the tenor of the gospel as that of Esther. 
The narrow, national spirit of the Jews appears throughout it 
In & most unamiable point of view. Revenge and persecution 
characterise the chosen people. The writer manifestly approves 
of the conduct of Mordecai, Esther, and their brethren. He 
speaks of them in such a way as shews his own views to be 
accordant with theirs. In his view they thought and acted 
worthily of their nation. The fictitious embellishment of the 
story proves this; since there is no doubt that it proceeded in 
part from the writer himeelf. Not a word is said of the sins 
and provocations of the Jews, as a faithful historian would have 
done. They are right, and their cnemies deserve to be massacred 
because Haman intended to kill them. 

Whoever the author was, he knew how to compose a history 
with skill and freedom. Possessing considerable power of de- 
scription, he could produce a pleasing narrative. Yet he wanted 
the living energy of the old, genuine Hebrews, who grasped the 
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higher truths of their religion, and made them shine through 
the materials of history. The picture drawn of the time and 
circumstances in which the Purim festival originated is faith- 
fully maintained to the end ; the unknown author shewing him- 
self a master in uniform consistency of delineation. But the 
spirit of the old religion had almost dnavied in his day; and he 
could not take a higher stand-point. IIis entire method of 
treating and eluborating history is unlike the old Hebrew one. 
On account of the Purim festival the work has becn thought 
worthy of a place in the canon; though it is certainly alien 
from the object and end of genuine Hebrew pragmatism. All 
the characteristics of good writing are present, except the 
animating soul of Hebraism giving forth its purer truths. The 
forms moving before us are new, beyond the living circle of the 
old religion, as though the author wished to avoid mentioning 
things that constituted the best elements of Hebrew thought 
and feeling. His narrative as a piece of writing is vivid, cir- 
cumstantial in details, skilfully constructed, in the gradual and 
progressive development of results complete; but it makes a 
passionate revenge triumphant, rather than the old faith of 
patriarchs and prophets which rested directly upon the active 
interference of God on behalf of His covenant-people. The 
enemies of Mordecai and the Jews are simply ¢heir enemies, not 
the enemies of Jehorah. God does not give them over into the 
hands of the Jews: human power does sv. Thus the whole 
conception of history is different from what we see in the earlier 
historical books. 

We cannot agree with Herzfeld in accounting for the 
absence of all acknowledgment of God on the ground of the 
writer representing the work as far as ix. 19 to have been 
written by Mordecai and omitting everything Jewish through 
its supposed adaptation to the position and circumstances in 
which the alleged author stood. It has greatly surprised us 
to find an esteemed writer uttering such idcas as these: “The 

resence of God is to us everywhere /¢/t and indicated in the 

k, and it is therefore of little real consequence that the 
name of God does not occur. The tendency of the book is 
indeed so pious, that we read it many timcs in our youth 
without noticing the absence of the divine name; and should 

rhaps not have found it out to this day, had it not been 
indicated by others.”! We leave the conscience and heart 
of every reader to contradict this extraordinary statement. 
Piety, in our view, leads the soul to God ; and expresses itself in 
acts of grateful devotion to him. Here, however, the absence 


1 Kitto, notes to the Pictorial Bible. 
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of the divine name and of any distinct reference to His over- 
ruling providence, is converted into an evidence of its exist- 
ence! 

After the preceding discussion it is needless to mention the 
various conjectures which have been hazarded respecting the 
author. Mordecai, to whom many attribute the composition 
from the leading part he took in the transaction and the desire 
he evinced to perpetuate its remembrance, cannot have been the 
writer, else he would not speak of himself, his greatness and his 
fame, in the manner of the third and fourth verses of the ninth 
chapter. Nor would he so generally characteri8e himself as 
“the Jew.” The verses ix. 20, 23, 26, are no proof that Mor- 
decai was the author of the book, since they refer merely to 
letters and documents. Ezra was not the writer; as seems to 
have been commonly believed in the time of Augustine and 
Isidore. Neither was it composed by Jehoiakim the high priest, 
son of Jeshua; as Rabbi Azarias and Pseudo-Philo in his 
Chronographia supposed : nor by the men of the great synagogue, 
as stated in the Talmud. 

VIII. Estimates of THE BOOK BY JEWS AND CuristTians.—The 
Jews hold the book in very high estimation, placing it in part 
on a level with the law of Moses, and exalting it above the 
other portions of the hagiographa, as well as above the pro- 

hets. This is the result of a later Rabbinism, not the earliest 
ewish opinion. At first it docs not seem to have obtained uni- 
versal recognition, if we may judge from the Jerusalem Talmud, 
where we read that thirty out of eighty-five elders and some 
rophets objected to the introduction of the Purim festival by 
(sther and Mordecai as an innovation against the law.! Even 
if this be a fabrication, it would not have originated if all the 
Jews from the first had entertained the same sentiments respect- 
ing the authority of the work. Bertheau doubts whether the 
passage refers to the entire book of Esther, and inclines to 
think it relates merely to the prescription about fasting in 
ix. 29-32.2 The passage refers merely to the festival, not to the 
book or any part of it. By implication only, can doubt about 
the book of Esther be derived from it. But Herzfeld shews 
that the notice in question has been erroneously put together 
out of Nehemiah viii.-x. and Esther ix. 29; the number out of 
the former, and thcir refusal at first to introduce the festival out 
of the latter... According to Megilla 7a., it was debated whether 
the book “ makes the hands os Pr so that the same dispute 
which had been carried on for several generations respecting 
Ecclesiastes, was extended to Esther also. In the lists of the 


1 Tr. Mogilloth, fols. 1, 5. 2 Exegot. Handbuch, xvii. page 283. 
3 Geschichte des Volkes Jarael, vol. ii. p. 358 © 
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canonical books of the Old Testament given by early Christian 
authors, Esther is omitted by Melito and Gregory of Nesiansam 
It is easy to say with Stuart, that Eusebius in copying the 
document of Melitd, accidentally omitted Esther, and shat 
Gregory copied from Eusebius ;' but this is mere conjecture. 
Athanasius separated the — from the aiuaar ete aoc La 
i ond class, the avaywwoKopeva ; 

i flogyi shea writings. in the Jambi ad Sellucam and 


like the apocryphal 
the Siaosas Sucre Scripturae it is said that the book 1s ranked 
by some among the canonical onos. So late as the sixth century 


we learn from Junilius that it was much doubted whether it 
belongs to the canon. Thus in successive ages after its ap- 
rance there were doubts regarding Esther, shewing that a 
ifficulty was felt in reconciling its tonc and spirit with those of 
the gospel. The fact of its not being quoted by Philo or the 
New Testament argucs nothing against its canonicity, because it 
ually applies to other books of the Old Testament, such as 
Nehetsiah. It is hardly necessary to say, that Esther formed a 
part of the Jewish canon from tho first; for it was translated 
into Greek by the LAX. Perhaps the apocryphal additions 
appended to the work pretty carly were the cause of some doubts 
respecting its authority. This is most probable in the case of 
the Christian fathers, who, not knowing Hebrew, were obliged 
to use the Septuagint exclusively. But the remark docs not 
apply to all. The want of the name of God was a great 
stumbling-block, as well it might; for where is the truly pious 
Jew who would write ten chapters about his countrymen being 
wonderfully delivered from a fearful destruction and instituting 
an annual feast in commemoration of so remarkable an event, 
without speaking of Jehovah’s great goodness and mercy to 
them in the matter? With that instinctive sense of the true 
and worthy which distinguished the great Reformer, Luther 
writes, “Though the Hebrews have this last (Esther) in their 
canon, it 1s in my judgment more worthy than all of being 
excluded from it.’”’® ‘‘ When the doctor,” as we are told in his 
Table-talk, ‘was correcting the translation of the second book 
of the Maccabees, he said, I dislike this book and that of Esther 
so much, that I wish they did not exist; for they Judaise too 
much, and have much heathenish extravagance. Then master 
Forster said, The Jews esteem the book of Esther more than 
any of the prophets.”* Archdeacon Hare is mistaken in think- 
ing that Luther here spoke of the book of Hadras; because 
Forster’s remark could not possibly apply to it, while it is right 


! Critical history and defence of the O. T. canon, p. 242, ed. Davidson. 


2 De servo arbitrio. 
3 Tischreden, in his Works edited by Walch, vol. xxii. p. 2080. 
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in relation to Esther.) Luther did not translate the first book 
of Esdras (LXX.). In like manner Pellican and Semler 
stumbled at the spirit of the book.® 

The Catholic theologian Sixtus Senensis in his Bibliotheca 
Sancta, put it on a footing with the deutero-canonical books. 
These writers shew a true appreciation of the tone pervading it. 
Luther’s slender regard for the work approves itself to every 
unprejudiced mind. The religious spirit and tendency consti- 
tute a criterion of authority that cannot be condemned. While 
the Persian monarch is named 187 times and his kingdom 
twenty-six, the name of the great Jehovah is passed over. 
Surely Judaism had degenerated when it could tolerate so 
strange an oversight. It had become an earthly thing, like 
the earthly empires with which it came in contact, and under 


whose shadow its soul departed. 


1 Vindication of Luther against his recent English assailants, pp. 220, 221, 


second edition. 
? See Pellican on Esther viii. 16; and Semler's Abandlung von freier Untersuchung 


des Canon, Zweiter Theil, pp. 150, 151. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. 


TI. NaME or THE HERO DESCRIBED IN THE BOOK.—The name 
3N is derived from the verb 3‘8 which occurs in Ex. xxii. 22, 
and signifies to be an adversary. In this case 3‘*N has a passive 
sense, the persecuted one, the man afHicted by calamities. Ewald 


z e 
derives the word from —,\\ fo return, to repent, with reference to 
the fact that Job returned submissively to God after long mur- 
muring against him. This latter is favoured by the fact that in 
the Koran (Surat xxxviii. ver. 40-44) Job is termed .*,1%\ he that 


turns or repents. But in the same Surat (ver. 29) the same 
name is applied to David. We prefer the former derivation, 
both because repentance was hardly characteristic of Job, and 
also because it is unnecessary to go to the Arabic when Hebrew 
suffices. 

II. Conrents.—The book of Job derives its name from the 
prominent person in it, whose worldly prosperity, severe afflic- 
tions, and exemplary patience, succeeded by restoration to more 
than original affluence, are set forth with great power and skill. 
The contents are briefly the following. 

In the land of Uz lived the pious Job. He was the richest 
emir of the cast. On a certain day the angels came to present 
themselves before Jehovah, and Satan among them, who, bein 
asked respecting Job, replicd that his picty was not of a kin 
to withstand a reverse of fortune. Jehovah gave Satan permis- 
sion to tempt him on condition that his person should be un- 
touched. In pursuance of this, all his property and children 
were suddenly destroyed. <A similar scene took place again, 
when Satan got permission to make the experiment on Job’s 
own person, with the limitation to spare his life. The adversa 
therefore smote him with a loathsome disease over his whole 
person. But in the midst of so great calamities, domestic and 
personal, the sufferer retained his integrity; not sinning with 
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his a8 but patiently submitting to the dispensation of the 
Almighty. ree friends hearing of his misfortunes came to 
mourn with and comfort him. In the first instance, however, 
they sat beside him in perfect silence seven days and nights, 
none uttering a word. Such is the historical introduction or 
prologue, written in prose and embracing the first two chapters. 

Three serics of controversy or dialogue follow. The first is 
ushered in by Job’s cursing the day on which he was born. 
Suspecting the cause of his friends’ silence to lie in their view 
of the origin of his condition, he gives impatient vent to his 
wounded feelings in rash and hement complaints. This 
leads at once to discussion. The friends can refrain no longer 
from expressing their opinion of the cause of his misfortunes. 
Eliphaz is the first speaker. He reproves the sufferer’s impa- 
tience, calls his integrity in question by insinuating that God 
does not inflict such punishment on the uniformly nghteous but 
on the sinful only. In conclusion, he advises him, instead of 
striving with the Almighty, to seek a renewal of the divine 
favour by repenting of the sins which must have provoked such 
retribution (itl.-v.). 

In reply to Eliphaz, Job apologises for the passionate warmth 
of his complaints by the greatness of his sufferings, complains of 
the harsh treatment of his friends, and expostulates with God 
respecting his unmerited misfortunes (vi., vil). 

3ildad resumes the argument of Eliphaz, and enforces it with 
greater acrimony. He tells Job that the death of his children 
had been owing to their transgressions; and that if he would be 
restored to his former prosperous state, he should reform not 
murmur. God would not cast away an upright man (vi.). 

In reply, Job admits that every man must be wanting when 
Judged by the standard of God’s perfect purity; and that it 
were vain to contend with Ifim, because of His resistless power. 
If he were ever so innocent, he would not maintain his inno- 
cence, but supplicate his judge for favour. He then returns to 
the language of complaint, and in despair wishes for death 
(ix., X.). 

Zophar, the third, follows, reproving with more severity than 
his companions. He says that a babbler ought to be answered, 
and a mocker put to shame As for Job’s claim to purity, if 
God would only speak, its basclessness would be seen. 
retribution, it would appear, had been exacted than was deserved. 
In his infinite wisdom the Almighty could discover transgres- 
sions unknown even to the doer. In conclusion, the speaker 
exhorts Job to repentance as the only means of recovering 
former prosperity (xi.). 

The reply of the sufferer contains a censure of the speakers 
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for their pretensions to superior wisdom. He asserts again that 
there is no discrimination in the arrangements of providence 
with regard to character in man; acknowledges the general 
doctrine of God’s unlimited sovereignty, declaring that he knew 
it as well as they; denies that they are a in counting his 
sufferings a retribution for sins; charges them with hypocrisy 
and uncharitableness ; appeals to God in attestation of his inno- 
cence; prays that some respite may be granted him before the 
close of his appointed pilgrimage ; and wishes for the time when 
he could be hid in the grave (xii.-xiy.). 

The first scries of controversy contains three speeches of the 
three friends, with Job’s reply to each. 

The second series of controversy begins with another speech 
from Eliphaz, more vehement than the first, but still in the 
same strain. THe condemns the confidence with which Job had 
asserted his innocence ; proves from past. experience that provi- 
dence never allows the wicked to escape punishment ; and that 
therefore Job’s afflictions must be looked upon as symptomatic 
of wickedness (xv.). 

Job, in reply, says he has heard cnough from pretended 
friends, who had only aggravated his distress. He then resumes 
the strain of complaint; professes his unconsciousness of any 
wickedness that could have brought him to such a state ; desires 
that his friends should argue no longer or remain longer with 
him ; and looks for death as his last refuge (xvi., xvii.). 

Bildad’s second specch is like his first, nculcating the general 
idea that Job’s sufferings are tokens of God’s displeasure with 
his wickedness. It contains no exhortation as before, that Job 
should confess and forsake his sins that he may vbtain forgive- 
ness (XvViil.). 

The sufferer in reply complains bitterly of the cruelty of his 
friends and the hard treatment of God; craves pity ; wishes 
that his words so culpable in their cyes were written down, for 
then they would be fairly considered ; and professes his hope 
that God would hereafter appear to vindicute the justice of his 
cause against his accusers—the hope of immortality beyond 
Ilades (xix.). 

The second speech of Zophar enlarges on the sure downfal 
and portion of the wicked (xx.). 

The reply of Job dwells on the fuct that the wicked are often 
favoured in this world. They frequently spend their days in 
pores. and end them in peace. In direct opposition to 
fophar, he describes the wicked ay especially prosperous in the 
world (xxi.). 

The third series of controversy or debate is opened as before 
by Eliphaz, who asserta more directly that Job’s misfortunes are 
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the result of his crimes; charges him with specific sins; and 
affirms it vain to suppose they have escaped God’s notice. He 
concludes with renewed exhortation to repentance and prayer 


(xxu1.), 

In reply, Job complains of the hardship of having no oppor- 
tunity for self-vindication. If he could find God, Ee is confi- 
dent that he should be able to establish his righteousness and be 

uitted. But this he cannot do; for the Almighty appears 
inflexible in his purposes of anger towards him. On the con- 
trary, the wicked for the same cause escape punishment in this 
life and are prosperous (XXiil., xxiv.). 

The rejoinder of Bildad briefly expresses the majesty and 
holiness of God, before whom man cannot be pure (xxv.). 

Job commences his last discourse with an elinaion to the very 
small contribution furnished by Bildad towards an elucidation 
of the topic discussed ; after which he acknowledges God’s power 
and greatness, and proceeds to admit that there is truth in what 
the friends have advanced concerning the danger of a wicked 
life, though he himself is not guilty. The blessings enjoyed 
the hypocrite and sinner are frequently turned into curses. He 
then contrasts his present and former state, adverting to himself 
in the relative situations of life as a husband, master, magis- 
trate; strongly protests his integrity, and concludes with an 
ardent wish for immediate trial before the Almighty’s tribunal 
(XXVi.-xXXi.). 

The discussion ceases. The three disputants appear to be 
silenced by Job’s concluding discourse. Another speaker pre- 
sents himsclf. Elihu says that, being only a young man, he 
had hitherto refrained from expressing his opinion, but that he 
was now resolved to declare it; that none of the speakers had 
confuted Job, but that the latter had rather silenced them. He 
finds fault with the sufferer for asserting his innocence as he 
had done, and so accusing God of injustice. And then he 
declares the common method of the divine procedure, in which 
men are often afilicted for gracious purposes, and maintains that 
Job is blameworthy for adopting the irreverent language of evil 
doers. In all cases the divine chastisements should be received 
with submission. A fine description of several divine attributes 
concludes the discourse (xxx1l.-xXXVil.). 

After Elihu has spoken, Jehovah himsclf interposes and 
speaks. In a long address, expressed for the most part in the 
interrogative form, he shews Job the folly of questioning the 
justice or wisdom of the divine government, when he is unable 
to control, or even comprehend, the commonest phenomena of 
nature. The speech of Jehovah out of the whirlwind is most 
sublime (xxxviu.-xli.). 


vou. m1. 12 
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This appeal to Job is followed by an expression of meek sub- 
mission and repentance on the part of the sufferer (xlii. 1-6). 

Jehovah then expresses displeasure with Eliphaz and the 
other two friends for speaking wrongly of Him. Job’s prayer 
for his friends is accepted; he is restored to affluence ; his flocks 
and herds arc doubled ; he receives as many sons and daughters 
as before; and dies in a good old age (xlii. 7-17). 

Such is the epilogue, written in prose like the prologue. The 
dialogue or controversy containing the argument, 1s in poetry, 
Viz., 11.-xli. 6. 

III. Srrucrcre oF THE Porm.—Some have called it an epic 
poem ; as Stuss, Lichtenstein, Ilgen, and Good. The last named 
critic supposes that it has all the prominent features of an epic 
as described by Aristotle himself, such us unity, completeness, 
grandeur in action, loftiness of sentiment and language, multi- 
tude and varicty in the passions it develops. The characters, 
too, are well discriminated and supported.'| There is no pro- 
priety in calling it an epic. The prologue is opposed to that 
view. The narrative begins with the historical commencement, 
instead of following the rule given by Horace, 


‘Semper ad eventum festinat, et in medias res 
Non sccus ac notas, auditurem rapit.” 


We do not deny that it has something of the epic character and 
form. Neither is it extravagant to call its form, with Keil, lyrie; 
for the lyric is included in the dramatic. 

The dramatic character of the poem can scarcely fail to escape 
the notice of the most cureless reader. It is indeed a regular 
drama. A prologue in prose stands at the commencement of it, 
making the reader acquainted with the situation of the hero who 
is the subject. This is followed by the action itself beginning 
with a monologue of the hero, which is succeeded by the con- 
troversy with his friends contained as it were in three acts or 
series of the dialogue. Each act again consists of three attacks 
by the opponents, und as many defences. The conclusion of the 
action is formed by a monologue of the hero. Finally, God 
himself appears as judge of the combat, and pronounces his 
decision ; after hich an epilogue in prose gives the issue or 
catastrophe. Such is the external arrangement. 

The ¢tnternal or dialectic development corresponds to the out- 
ward structure. It does not lic in the arguments or ideas, how- 
ever, 80 much as in the feelings. The former often remain at 
the same point, without any visiblo advance or return to their 
former position. In the latter there is manifest progress. Thus 


1 Good’s introductory dissertation to his version of Job, sect. 2. 
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the development is not logical but dramatic. The different acts 
exemplify this statement. The speakers become more animated 
and impassioned. Their eae oh wax hotter in each speech. 
All is hastening to one point. e opposition of views reaches 
its highest development in Job’s a to Eliphaz. There is a 
falling back in the short speech of Bildad, and a calmer tone in 
Job’s subsequent assurance of integrity and honesty, terminating 
in a formal appeal to the decision of God. 

According to this description it may be called a tragedy, as 
Mercer and Beza termed it long ago. It is true tliat it wants 
some of the features belonging to Greek tragedy. But the 
essence of it is tragical, because the dialogues are concerned with 
sufferings, which are viewed im connexion with a presumed 
moral cause—with secret guilt. We have seen too that passions 
come into play. A mystery is to be solved. There is both 
action and development—action consisting in dramatic develop- 
ment. We sce man struggling with misfortune, and the pas- 
sions arising out of it both in himself and others—man subjected 
in this way to a process of purification, whence he emerges 
humbler and better. 

The peculiarities of this tragedy arise in part from the 
Hebrew soil it springs from. Thus it exhibits a doctrine of 
providence belonging to Hebrew theism. The didactic object of 
it is prominent ; so that it may be called a didactic poem, for 
which the dramatic form is mercly a vehicle. There is no plot 
or outward action. The hero falls into perplexity neither by his 
own guilt nor that of those connected with him, but by a dis- 
aster inflicted without his deserving it. 

Thus the work is the divine drama of the ancient Hebrews. 
The dialogues have a rythmical conformation ; the parties who 
are introduced speaking have a character faithfully preserved ; 
strict history is not followed; the parts are regularly distri- 
buted; an air of completeness marks the whole, and _ fiction 
lends its effect. It is unique, original, peculiar, distinguished 
not only by the elevation of its subject but the manner in which 
the poct has invested it with flesh and blood ; arranging the 
sr with considerable art, and setting them together to make a 

nished picture. It is the sublimest composition of Hebrew 
genius inspired by God. 

Tried by the Greek drama it cannot be called a perfect 
tragedy. it contains no plot or outward action, and exhibits 
one uniform succession of things without change of feature. 
But the Hebrew writers were not concerned with artificial rules 
of composition which were not invented till long after their 
death. Totally different in their intellectual developments, the 
Greeks and they followed different models, 
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The dialogues of the speakers, as several critics have observed, 
may be divided into strophes. They are so arranged by Koester,' 
whom Schlottmann aroally follows. In like manner Ewald has 
tried to bring out a strophic structure. This rythmical division 
is a noticeable thing. tt appears in the Psalms also. It is not, 
however, very ay or uniformly carried out by the writer, 
as far as we can perceive; though it may really oxist and fail to 
be seen. As the poet has employed elaboration in the dispoai- 
tion of his theme, laying it out with masterly skill and shaping 
it with plastic hand, so that poetic art is combined with lofty 
conception, the existence of such strophes may be naturally 
looked for. Hebrew poetry presents them in other instances. 
Why not here? The danger is, that arbitrariness should become 
too prominent in their evolution ; especially when critics allow 
free scope to subjectivity. 

IV. Locarrry or JoB AND HIS THREE FRIENDS.—The theatre 
of Job’s trials was the Jand of Uz. If this locality be regarded 
as the real dwelling place of the patriarch, not an imaginary 
creation of the t, where should we look for it? It is else- 
where mentioned in Jer. xxv. 20; Lam. iv. 21. According to 
the Septuagint, where it is rendered ‘Avotri, it lay on the 
borders of Idumea and Arabia, in the north-eastern part of 
Arabia Deserta. With this agrecs a notice of Ptolemy a 19), 
who mentions a tribe called Aisitae (‘Avotras, P ’Avotrat) in 
the northern part of Arabia Deserta near Babylon and the 
Euphrates. Ewald thinks that the appellations Esau and Uz 
were originally the same.*? It was thus between Idumea, Pales- 
tine, and the Euphrates. Jahn identities it with the valley of 
Damascus; but this could not have been so extensive as to 
justify the phrase “all the kings of the land of Uz” (Jer. xxv. 
20).4 Fries again has supposed it to be the territory el-Tellul, 
which is bounded on the west by the mountainous tract Hauran, 
and on the south and east by the great wilderness el-Hammad, 
stretching northward as far as the 3urd parallel ;> which is too 
far north to a well with the passages in Jeremiah and 
Lamentations. The inhabitants were an Aramacan tribe, which 
was subsequently amalgamated with the Nahorites and Horites. 
They were not therefore Idumacans, though in close intercourse 
with them (Gen. x. 23, xxii. 21). Here they were exposed to 
the predatory incursions of the Sabacans (Job i. 15), #¢., the 
Yemenites, a people to whom Genesis attributes both a Cushite 
and Shemite origin, as well as of the Chaldeans (Job i. 17). 


! Das Buch Hiob strophisch uebersetzt, u. s. w. 1832. 

* Das Buch Ijob uebersetzt und erklart, zweite Auflage, 1854, 
® Das Buch job, pp. 20, 21. ‘ Einleitung, vol, ii. p. 768. 
5 Studien Kritiken for 1854, p, 299, et seqq. 
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They were acquainted with the caravans of Teman, a town of 
Idumea about five miles from Petra, and of Sheba (vi. 19)— 
caravans which must have travelled near the Uzzites, as they 
went with their merchandise along the Palestinian highway to 
the coast of the Mediterranean. 

The names and native places of the three friends introduced 
into the work agree with this interpretation of Uz. Eliphaz 
was of Teman, 1.e., he was an Edomite; for Teman was the 
capital of Edom, and is sometimes used as the synonyme of it. 
Bildad was a Shuhite. Shuah, Abraham’s son, gave his name 
to an Arabian tribe. The country of the Shuhites is sup 
to have been the same with Zaxxaia of Ptolemy (v. 15) in 
Arabia Deserta and east of Batanea. Zophar is termed a 
Naamathite. This patronymic is difficult, because, though 
Naamah, a city in the tribe of Judah is mentioned in Josh. xv. 
41, it appears too distant from Uz. Yet there is no absolute 
necessity to have recourse to some unknown place of the same 
name. Naamah was near the south-eastern boundary of the tribe. 

V. AcE or Jos.—At what time Job lived in this territory it 
is not easy to discover. Yct attempts have been made to deter- 
mine it very gain At the end of the Septuagint version is 
an appendix, which is said to have been taken from the old 
Syriac version, stating that Job’s former name was Jobab, that 
he was the son of Karas, fifth in descent from Abraham, and 
reigned over Edom after Balak son of Beor. The old Latin 
and Arabic versions have the same addition, taken without doubt 
from the LXX. This register was looked upon with suspicion 
by several of the Greek and Latin fathers, and by Fred. Span- 
heim. It is undoubtedly of Christian origin, chiefly resting on 
the arbitrary combination of the names Job and Jobab, which 
are very similar in Greek. Kennicott gives a genealogical 
table in which Job is made contemporary with Amram, father 
of Moses.! Hales adduces a proof drawn from astronomy, by 
which Job’s trial belongs to the year 2337 B.c. (2130 of the 
common chronology), or 818 ycars after the deluge, 184 years 
before the birth of Abraham, 474 years before Jacob’s family 
settled in Beret, and 689 years before their exodus.2 Others, 
as Carpzov, Lightfoot, Chrysostom, etc., place Job between the 
last years of Feacph and the exodus, i.e., between Ex. i. and ii. 
He has also been assigned to the ages of Moses, Jacob, Isaac, 
Joseph, Solomon, the time of the Judges, of Ahasuerus, of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, of Ezra. It is impossible to determine his age with 
precision. It is most probable that he belonged to the patri- 
archal period, because— 

1 Remarks on select of Scripture, p. 152. 

? Analysis of Sacred Chronology, . ii p. 53, et seqq., second edition. 
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1. The length of his life agrees best with this. He survived 
his trial 140 years (xlii. 16), s0 that he must have lived 200 


ears. 
2. The only kind of money mentioned moryp kesitah, belongs 
to the patriarchal period (Gen. xxxiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 32). 
The word does not signify a /amb, as Magce supposes,’ and does 
not shew therefore that his riches were reckoned solely by his 
cattle. Sales for money were common in the age of the patri- 
archs. 

3. The only musical instruments mentioned are three of the 
oldest which appear in Gencsis, viz., the flute or pipe AY (a 
wind instrument) ; the lyre or cithara (a stringed instrument), 
139; and §F the drum or tabret (an instrument struck). 
Comp. Job xxx. 31, xxi. 12, with Gen. iv. 21, xxxi. 27. 

4. Job speaks of the most ancient kind of writing by seulp- 
ture (xix. 23). The use of writing in judicial documents is also 
implied (xxxi. 39). 

5. According to the patriarchal usage, Job acted as high 
priest in his family (Gen. vii. 20). 

6. Allusion is made by Job to that kind of idolatry which was 
the most ancient, viz., the worship of the sun and moon, or 
Zabianism. This agrecs with the patriarchal age. 

7. The number seren was a sacred number in the carliest 

Hence Job’s sacrifice consisted of seren oxen and seven 
rams. 
These and other internal characteristics agree best with patri- 
archal times, and may therefore be taken as favourable to Job’s 
living at that age. They may indeed be fictitious; but the 
evidence is equally valid, if the writer introduces nothing out of 
lace or character in connection with his hero. In putting Job 
in patriarchal times, the author probably followed a true tradi- 
tion. And in building up his poem on it, he has preserved a 
wonderful verisimilitude. Very rarely is he guilty of inadver- 
tence in his description. As Job was an Aramaean, not an 
Israelite, the history recorded is one that does not belong to the 
promised race. It stands in no immediate connection with that 
of Israel. The hero is surrounded by shepherds not by priests ; 
and therefore he himself offers sacrifices. The law given from 
Sinai is unmentioned. The ecclesiastical life and history of 
Israel are alike unnoticed. The writcr assumes a position for 
his hero out of Palestine; and abides by it with remarkable 
fidelity, consistency, and freshness. 

VI. His nisTorIcaL EXISTENCE.—We have assumed the actual 

existence of such a person as Job. Yet some eminent critics 


3 Discourses on the atonement, vol, ii. pp. 59-61. 
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have called it in question, supposing that the whole poem is a 
fictitious narration intended to convey a moral lesson. The first 
trace of this opinion is in the Talmudist R. Resh Lakish.'! The 
same view was held by Moses Maimonides, as well as by Junilius, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Salmasius, Le Clerc, J. D. Michaelis, 
Dathe, Augusti, Bernstein, Bishop Stock, Semler, Hengstenberg, 
and others. The spirit of antiquity is adverse to this. In early 
times historical persons and the circumstances belonging to them 
were not created by the imagination. Fiction of this nature 
was a slow and gradual process, which was developed in the 
course of centuries. It was not a part of ancient but of modern 
literaturo; the genius of antiquity being averse, if not inade- 
quate to, its evolution. We cannot see the validity of the ar- 
gument urged against the reality of Job’s existence derived from 
the nature of the exordium in which Satan appears as the 
accuser of Job. The conversation related to have taken place 
between the Almighty and Satan is certainly incredible if taken 
as literal history; but though it be the fiction of poetry it 
harmonises with Job’s real personality. In like manner, the 
temptations and sufferings allowed by the Almighty to befal an 
upright character do not really militate against the view of Job’s 
existence, unless every particular recorded be taken as literal 
history, contrary to reason and Scripture. The artificial regu- 
larity of the numbers descriptive of the patriarch’s possessions 
do not tell against the same hypothesis, unless they contain a 
real and true history of things as they occurred. The choice 
does not he between the actual existence of the patriarch in- 
volving a literal history of his temptations and sufferings, and 
the wholly fictitious character of the hero with all that is related 
in the poem bearing his name. These are tico extremes, to 
neither of which are we bound to resort. Both are objection- 
able. It is favourable to the hypothesis of Job’s real personality 
that Ezekiel speaks of him along with Noah and Daniel: 
“Though these three men Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it 
they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God” (xiv. 14). Here real characters seem to be 
associated. So also James writes in his general epistle: “ Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job and have seen the end of the 
Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful and of tender mercy” (v.11). 
That an imaginary person should be cited as an example of 
Seaton is improbable. Yet fictitious and real characters may 

put together, as Lazarus and Abraham. The narrative in 
Luke baer, does not profess to be fictitious: it has been doubted. 
by some if it be a parable at all. Hence there cannot be so 


1 Baba bathra, fol. 15, 1. Seo Magnus’s Comment, z. B. Hiob, p. 298. 
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much difference between the two cases. The concurrent testi- 
mony of eastern tradition, though often quoted for the real 
existence of Job is irrelevant, because it appears to have been 
drawn from the book itself. Were it independent of the work 
it would be in point, not otherwise. Accordingly it proves 
nothing that Job is mentioned by the writer of Tobit’s apocry- 
phal book; or by Mohammed; or that the Chaldeans and 
Assyrians knew his history ; or that many noble families among 
the Arabians were distinguished by his name and boasted of his 
ancestry. Traditionary accounts of the place of his abode are 
late. at many persons in Arabia went to sce his dunghill, 
even in the fourth century, shews their foolish credulity. His 
grave indeed is shewn at six different places in the East, which 
may afford some proof of his historical existence. But while 
his reality cannot be denied by the sober critic, 1t does not 
follow that the book bearing his name contains a literal history. 
It is a poem, and why convert poctry into prose? Is it not 
absurd to make ftstory out of a dramatic poem? In the time 
of the author, an ancient tradition existed respecting a remark- 
ably upright and patient man called Job, who had been exposed 
to remarkable vicissitudes. The few facts embodied in this tra- 
ditional story were taken as the ground-work of a poem, and 
disposed, enlarged, moulded, according to the object in view. 
The basis alone is historical—all the rest pure fiction. It is now 
impossible to separate the facts respecting Job from the legen- 
dary and fictitious. Even in the author’s day both may have 
been inseparably blended together. In addition to the name of 
the hero, the land of his abode, the disease with which he was 
afflicted, the names and localities of his three friends with their 
visits to him, were probably historical. Rure trials befel him 
suddenly and unexpectedly, in his fumily and possessions. 
Beyond these particulars we dare not go. The rest is the em- 
bellishment with which genius hus invested this remarkable 
man. Nothing is more obvious than the regular structure an 

artificial arrangement of the whole. Everything is disposed in 
such a way as to contribute to one end. How could Job, tor- 
mented with a loathsame disease and wretched in mind, utter 
long speeches highly poetical, elaborate, and polished in diction P 
Could his friends too have spoken as they are represented, in 
@ poetical style, and with a peculiar adaptation to the main 
theme that excites the admiration of all eyes? Would they 
have uttered finished speeches, compact, progressive in argu- 
ment, in highly-wrought language? Were they all rare poets 
— too who could pour forth at once such sentiments, in a 
style evincing careful elaboration? And can it be thought by 
any rational mind, that Jehovah spake audibly out of the midst 
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of a whirlwind? Is the conversation between the Almighty and 
Satan to be taken as literal history? If so, the latter is sup- 
posed. to return with intelligence from the terrestrial regions. 
And is it consistent with other representations of Satan to sup- 
pose that he presented himself a God in an assembly of 
good spirits to promote mischief among men? The prologue, if 
any part, bears on its face the stamp of fiction. But the artifi- 
ciality of plan and numbers is the strongest proof of the poetical 
nature of the contents. Thus the number three occurs regularly 
throughout. The entire matter is distributed into three parts, 
prologue, discourses, and epilogue. The peieeue and epilogue 
contain each of them three particulars; and the dialogues ex- 
hibit three series of controversy. Even in the speeches of 
Jehovah and Elihu, three parts may be discerned. The dis- 
courses of the three friends gradually shew the insufficiency of 
the proof offered on behalf of the current doctrine of divine 
retribution, by their becoming each time jejuner and shorter; so 
that the second mercly repeats a general proposition in the third 
debate ; while the third speaker has nothing more to advance. 
Job had seven sons and three daughters, 7,000 sheep, 3,000 
camels, a thousand oxen, and exactly half the number of asses. 
At his restoration to health and prosperity his property is 
exactly doubled. He receives as many children as he had lost. 
One misfortune comes upon him suddenly and rapidly after 
another ; each succeeding one severcr than the last, till all his 
children perish. And from cach disaster a solitary individual 
escapes to bring the terrible tidings. These phenomena clearly 
shew that the book is a pocm, in which genius and reflection 
have idealised and embellished a few traditional materials. The 
historical circumstances are very few; certainly not all related 
in the prose, any more than in the poetical part. The author 
had a phiitoas hical problem to discuss in a poetical form. In 
the course of his lofty argument he puts appropriate sentiments 
into the mouths of the speakers, who maintain the current 
doctrine of retribution. The hero of the story 1s made to utter 
the philosophic doubts of the author himself, whose mind had 
evidently struggled to free itself from the generally received 
view of divine retribution. With bold spimt he combats the 
Judaism of his time which held the invariable connection 
between virtuo and prosperity. Emotions powerfully affecting 
the mind of the gifted writer where fuith and reason struggle 
against one another gave rise to the poem, for which he found 
& suitable basis in tradition. We must not therefore make the 
form of the work anything but the offspring of poetical license ; 
or the adorning of it other than fancy’s creation. An ancient 
tradition suitably moulded takes the form of a grand poem, in 
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which the writer’s doubts and difficulties al as the ways 
of Gud to man are vividly presented. A great deal has been 
made of the two passages in Ezekiel and James, for the pur- 

of shewing that most of the particulars stated respecting 
cob are historical facts. But the reasoning is nugatory. The 
Job delineated in the embellishments of the writer is as likely 
to be the man whom the two writers would place before their 
readers, as the Job eliminated from the poem by converting it 
into literal history. A man of whom little certain is known, 
except that he had great patience amid unusual sufferings, is as 
worthy to be selected for an example as though all ascribed to 
him were literal fact. 

VII. Locariry AND AGE OF THE WRITER.—The author was 
not a foreigner. He was not an Idumacan as Eichhorn, Herder, 
and Ilgen supposed, for reasons justly exploded at the present 
day. He was not a Nahoritc, as Niemeyer conjectured. In 
that case he may have been an Idumacan. The work is not a 
translation from the Syriac; which is only asserted in an old 
commentary falsely ascribed to Origen, where it is said that 
Moses translated it out of the Syriac (Aramacan) into Hebrew ; 
and apparently in the appendix to the Greek version. The 
words however of that addition rather say, that ho took the 
appendix from the Syriac, otros épynveverar ex THs Zupcaxhs 
BiBrouv, év pév yn xatouov, «x. 7. And even if it did attest 
the Syriac original of the book, no weight could be attached 
to it, because little can be said for an Aramacan original. 
Neither is it a translation from the Arabic, as Kromeyer, Span- 
heim, Witsius, and Vitringa, thought. The author must have 
been an Israelite; for his Hebrew culture shines forth from 
his bold philosophy. While the scene of the hero is in Arabia, 
out of Palestine, the author’s own stand-point is Israclitish. 
Thus in the narrative part he calls the Deity Jehovah, involun- 
tarily betraying the God and country of his fathers. But the 
appellation is only twice put into the mouth of Job (i. 21, 
xu. 9); being usually avoided in the body of the work. Job 
and his friends commonly apply MY28 to the Deity (forty-one 
times), which is a more poetical expression and one more suit- 
able to speakers who are not Israelites than tho plural B'* SN, 
which occurs only three times (xx. 29; xxxii. 2; xxxviii. 7). 
They also apply “J¥, which is often in Genesis, in the patri- 
archal time. If then the writer was o native Jew, where did 
he live? Was he in Palestine when he composed the work; 
in Jerusalem the centre of the theocracy; or in the moun- 
tainous region of the South not far from Egypt, Edom, 
and Arabia? Was he in Egypt when it was written? These 
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are difficult questions fo answer. Hitzig' and Hirzel* suppose 
that he lived in Egypt, because an intimate acquaintance 
with the productions and objects of that ee. appears in 
the work. Accordingly Hirzel appeals to the description of 
mine-working in xxvili. 1-11, and of the Nile-horse and croco- 
dile, xl. 15-xli. 26. It is also said that the author is well 
acquainted with the Nile, and therefore borrows figures from 
it, ix. 26; viii. 11, etc.; vii. 12. He had seen the mausolea 
of the Egyptian kings, iii. 14, etc,; and is familiar with the 
myth respecting the phoenix, xxix. 18. In like manner, the 
process of law customary among the Egyptians is referred to, 
xxxi. 35: and the description of the war-horse (xxxix. 19-25) 
reminds the reader of the fame of Egypt above other lands for 
its cavalry. Ewald assigns only xl. 15-xli. 26 to Egypt. 
Most of these considerations appear to us insufficient proof of 
that for which they are adduced. If there was much inter- 
course between Palestine and Egypt they lose their force. To 
the Hebrews the latter land was one of special interest, ever 
since their fathers had sojourned in it. The knowledge of 
mining implied (xxvill. 1-11) can hardly reter to Egypt, be- 
cause gold alone was procured there, not the other metals 
mentioned, silver, iron, brass. And the mines of Egypt were 
only in the extreme south, on the borders of Ethiopia. They 
were also worked in the most ancient times, but afterwards 
intermitted for a long period. The description suits Arabia. 
Boats made of the papyrus (ix. 26; viii. 11) appear in Isaiah 
(xviii. 2), so that nothing can be drawn from allusion to them; 
and vil. 12 is indefinite. It is by no means certain that ni. 14, 
15 refer to mausolea in Egypt. They may point to the 
splendid sepulchres of the Hebrew kings and nobles, which 
were sometimes filled with treasures. The word B'AQ, however, 
may as well mean Aouses, as abodes for the dead. The know- 
ledge of the myth of the phanix does not necessitate the 
author’s abode in Egypt; since he might have become ac- 
quainted with it y intercourse with the inhabitants of that 
country travelling for commercial purposes. The interpretation 
of xxxi. 35 is too uncertain to allow of its allusion to the usages 
of judicial procedure among the Egyptians. Nor can the des- 
cription of the war-horse (xxxix. 19-25) refer to Egypt in par- 
ticular ; because Solomon had a great many horses brought out 
of that country (1 Kings x. 28). But the hippopotamus and 
crocodile are so graphically presented to the eye of the reader in 
xl, 15-xli. 26, that they appear to be depicted from nature. It 
is likely that the writer saw thom in Egypt. Even this does 


1 Der Prophet Iesaias uchersetzt und ausgelegt, p. 285, 
* Hiob erklirt, Einloitung, p. 12, 
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not warrant the conclusion that he lived there. We may sup- 
pose that he travelled into that and other lands, where he saw 
their products and wonders. Having acquired extensive know- 
ledge he composed the present work ; and transfers the river 
horse from the Nile to the Jordan as a Hebrew would naturally 
do: “though a Jordan reaches to his mouth,” 2.e., the greatest 
Fiver to a Hetrew Thus we do not consider it necessary to 
assign an Egyptian abode to the writer, to account for any of 
the allusions or descriptions in his work. All that is required 
igs to conceive of a man of reading well acquainted with the 
traditions of his own nation—one who had come in contact 
with different peoples, their life, their habits; and had travelled 
in Egypt. He possessed graphic power to describe what he 
had seen, as well as what he had read, or heard. Perhaps he 
lived in Southern Judea where he had opportunities of seein 
caravans from Teman and Sabaea; and where the mines o 
Arabia would not be strange. In that case he could more 
readily enter into the fortunes of his hero, and describe his 
relations with greater fidclity. This is slightly favoured by 
some dialectic peculiarities which agree with those in Amos the 
prophet of Tekoah, adduced by Stickel,! such as the interchange 
of D and & (Amos vi. 10; Job v. 2; vi. 2), and the union of 
‘DD with MD (Amos v. 8; Job ix. 9; xxxviii. 31). Wher- 
ever the author lived, we can scarcely conceive of him dwelling 
apart in the midst of his nation, a solitary recluse possessin 
extraordinary insight: his mind had been stimulated an 
enlarged by a knowledge of men and things acquired at a time 
when the Hebrows had considerable intercourse with Arabia. 
The name of the minstrel (which was not Baruch, as Bunsen 
thinks) is lost in the oblivion of antiquity. But his work lives 
and will last for ever, reflecting a light amid the darkness of the 
old economy, which illumines its dim shadows by shewing the 
boundary between knowledge and faith. Like a star of the first 
magnitude, his brilliant genius attracts the admiration of men 
as it points to the Almighty Ruler chastening yet loving his 
people. Of one whose sublime conceptions mounting the height 
where Jehovah is enthroned in light inaccessible to mortal eye 
lift him far above his time and people—who climbs the ladder 
of the Eternal as if to open heaven,—of this giant philosopher 
and poet we long to know something; his Eabitation, name, 
appearance. The very spot where his ashes rest, though marked 
by no monument, we desire to gaze upon. But in vain. 
robably his contemporaries were not alive to the unique 
excellence of his work, towering as it did above all the effusions 


1 Hiob, p. 263 et seqq. 
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of the Hebrew muse, and overleaping the slow growth of 
Hebrew ideas. The great poem itself is all we can have. And 
it is enough. In the emanation of this gifted spirit, shrouded 
as he now is in miraculous concealment—in the imperishable 
monument of his genius, he still speaks to men of the divine 
justice, omnipotence, wisdom, with a daringness merging into 
the modest humility befitting the creature man. ‘“ With his 
unuttered name,” says Herder, “he has consigned to oblivion 
all that was earthly ; and leaving his book for a memorial below, 
is engaged in a yet nobler song in that world where the voice 
of sorrow and mourning is unheard, and where the morning 
stars sing together.” 

The opinions entertained of the time when he lived have been 
very various: 

1. Some suppose that he lived before Moses. Carpzov, Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, Ilgen, Stuhlmann, and others have been 
favourable to this view. Job himself is fixed upon as the 
author by Lee, Elihu by others; or at least some contemporary. 
In favour of this it is alleged, 

(a2) That the author of the book recognises no priestly caste; 
and Job himself offers sacrifices, according to the ancient patri- 
archal custom where cach father of a family was pricst. Here 
the author of the book is crroneously identified with the hero. 
To be consistent and suitable, the description must represent Job 
according to the age in which he is supposed to have lived. 
Although, therefore, the patriarch is said to have offered sacri- 
et the writer was not ignorant of the existence of a priestly 
order. 

(6) His opponents never charge Job with idolatry, though that 
would have first suggested itself to an Israelite living after the 
introduction of heathen rites. Here again the author is er- 
roneously identified with the hero; and because the former is 
consistent in the character he draws of the patriarch, it is er- 
roneously inferred that the book was written before the Israelites 
were settled in Canaan. 

(ec) God is represented under the patriarchal image in which 
the ancients regarded Him, rather than as invested with the 
royalty inherent in the Mosaic notion of the Deity. This state- 
ment 1s hardly correct, since the first chapter paints Jehovah as 
@ monarch surrounded by obedient beings. And even if it were, 
the patriarchal image is in character with the scene and time. 

(¢) In this book we perceive that reverence for the aged 
which generall ft ipo under a patriarchal system, where 
wisdom is attached to grey hairs. 


1 Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, translated by Marsh, vol. i. pp. 120, 121. 
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There is no real evidence that the book was pre-Mosaic. All 
the characters of antiquity belonging to it—the total absence of 
allusion to the manners, customs, ceremonies, etc., of the 
Israelites—the assumption that Job tells his own story, or that 
Elihu relates it, are without foundation. If the book were pre- 
Mosaic or patriarchal in origin, the language ought to have an 
archaic and primitive stamp. The colouring and scenery are 
archaic; but the style is nof. It is majestic, often ragged, yet 
of a nature to shew that writing had been long used; because 
the thoughts which are generally of a profound character, have 
moulded it so as to prevent the prevalence of fluency and 
flexibility. The language is singularly artifical and elaborate. 
The absence in it of all traces of the Mosaic prescriptions does 
not prove its early date any more thau the like absence of them 
in Proverbs and the book of Judges shews their great antiquity. 
An appeal to the law would have violuted the plan and unity 
of the book. The problem discussed is intentionally argued 
irrespectively of the law. Although, therefore, no mention 
be made of a positive law, the pre-existence of the Mosaic 
code is not excluded. Yct there are passages which appear at 
least to contain plain references even to the written law of 
Moses, as we shall sce hereafter. 

2. Others have attributed the authorship to Moses ; as Saadias, 
and various Talmudists and Rabbins, as Kimchi, Abenesra, 
Manasseh ben Israel; Ephrem Syrus, some Greck and Jatin 
fathers; and in modern times, Michaclis, Ilufnagel, Dr. Mason, 
Good, Palfrey, etc. 

The chief argument adduced is the coincidence of many ex- 
pressions in the work with those occurring in the Pentateuch, 
and Genesis in particular. They are drawn out in full array by 
Prof. Lee. The following are the clief ones in his list : Tob IV. 
17, his Maker; comp. Gen. i. 26, 31; it. 1, 3, 4,18. Job iv. 
18, his angels; Gen. xvi. 7, 9, 10, ete. ; xix. 1, etc.; xxi. 17; 
xxl. 11, 15; xxiv. 7, 40; xxxi. 11; xlviii. 16; Ex. ili. 2; xiv. 
19, etc. Job v. 2, For wrath killeth the foolish man, and envy 
slayeth the silly one; Deut. xxix. 18, 20, “The heart turneth 
aver from the Lord... . the anger of the Lord and his jealousy 
shall smoke against that man..... and the Lord shall blot out 
his name from under heaven.” Job v. 7, Yet man is born unto 
trouble; Gen. iii. 16, 17, 19, “In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children . . . . in sorrow shalt thou cat of it all the days of thy 
life; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” ctc. Job v. 
8, I would seek unto God, and unto God would I commit my cause ; 
comp. Deut. throughout. Job v. 9, which doeth great things... 
marvellous things without number; comp. Gen. xviii. 14, ete; 


Ex, xxxiv. 10; Josh. iii. 5; Judg. vi. 13. Job v. 18, For he 
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maketh sore and bindeth up; he woundeth and his hands make 
whole; comp. Deut. xxxii. 39, “I kill and I make alive; I 
wound and F heal.” Job v. 21, Thou shalt be hid from the scourge 
of the tongue; neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it 
cometh ; comp. Deut. vii. 18, ‘Thou shalt not be afraid of them.” 
Deut. xx. 1, “and scest horses and chariots and a people more 
than thou, be not afraid of them.” Job v. 25, Thou shalt know 
also that thy seed shall be great, and thine offspring as the grass of 
the earth; comp. Gen. 1. 11, “the herb yielding seed ;”’ Gen. 
xv. 9, ‘so shall thy sced be ;”’ Gen. xxii. 17, “in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven,” ete. Job v. 
26, Thou shalt come to the grace in a full age, like as a shock of 
corn cometh in his season; comp. Gen. xv. 15, “And thou shalt 
go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in a good old 
age ;” Gen. xxv. 8, “ Abraham died in a good old age, an old 
man and full,” cte.; Deut. xxx. 20, “For he is thy life and 
the length of thy days.’”! 

The catalogue of passages in Job resembling others in the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, ete., is similar to this one relating to 
the Pentateuch. Few will suppose that they prove what they 
are adduced to shew, viz., that the work coming through the 
hands of Jcthro to Moses (so Lee conjectures), and augmented 
by the latter with the addition of the first two chapters and the 
last, became the great pattern of composition to all future 
writers, and was imitated in the very terms and phraseology 
used.” 

It is also stated that Moses had great abilities, which were 
carefully developed by his education at an Egyptian court, and 
therefore he was competent to compose a poem so artificial. 
His songs inserted in the Pentateuch attest his poetical talents. 
As he lived forty years in Egypt and forty in Arabia, he became 
well acquainted with both countries and their natural history, 
evidence of which appears in the book. Moses had wood, 

recious and common ictals, and many kinds of stone made 
into different sorts of work. He also caused skins to be pre- 

ared, woven, and artificially coloured. He commanded that 
inscriptions should be cut in stone. He was familiar with 
armour, churiots of war, horsemanship, wars, encampments, 
ordinary field-camps and marches, war trumpets, etc., such as 
we find in Job. 

IIe was well acquainted with the natural history of animals 
and with diseases. He describes the symptoms and marks of 
leprosy. All this agrecs with Job. 

The writer of the book makes his characters lay stress on the 


1 The book of the patriarch Job, Introduction, p. 71, ct se7q. 
2 Ibid, pp. 70, 71. 
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doctrine of the ancient world; and Moses collects in Genesis 
the most important doctrines and instructive events of antiquity. 

In Job the whole aim is to inculcate obedience to the com- 
mands of God, and morality. In the Pentateuch it is the same. 

The author of the book says nothing of Palestine, nothing of 
the far-spread miracles which took place before, at and after the 
exodus from Egypt, nothing of the Mosaic law, ete. He also 
uses words not in the sense they received during the legislation. 
He is ignorant of a shcke/, and knows nothing but the Kesitah. 
All this corresponds to the situation of the legislator before he 
left Egypt for ever. 

It will be seen that most of these gonsiderations adduced by 
Jahn! for the Mosaic authorship, proceed on the false assump- 
tion that the Pentateuch was written by Moses himself. 

Any combination of the two opinions to which we have re- 
ferred must be rejected; such as, that the work having been 
written by Job or some contemporary, fell into Moses’s hands 
while he resided in Midian, was transcribed by him, and slightly 
altered. There is not the slightest probability that Moses wrote 
the book of Job. Both the poetry and the philosophy lead to a 
later time. The reflective genius of the poctry, and the daring 
tone of the philosophy, argue a more recent period of develop- 
ment. The artificial character of the strophe, the regular 
parallelism of members, and the rounded completeness in 
form and features, do not belong to the infancy of the poetic 
muse. The problem discussed also presupposes a development 
of the religious consciousness of the nation beyond what the 
age of Moses witnessed. Reflectivencss had not then attained 
a high stage. The law alone could have been the means 
of awakening the decp views of sin, guilt, and punishment 
which appear in the poem. Indeed the speakers set out from 
the platform of Mosaism, which they cannot get beyond. It is 
the ean doctrine of that very Mosaism which the philosophic 
poet struggles to break through, and arrive at a clearer view 
of the relation between human suffering and virtue. Both the 
execution and conception of the poem carry it down much later 
than Moses—to an age of culture, reflection, and refinement, 
when a ee and crude attempts in the poctical department 
had been left far behind. Lyric and gnomic poetry had been 
cultivated. The author was able to give a highly elaborate and 
finished form to his work. He must therefore have belonged 
to a flourishing epoch, or succeeded a time of mental excitement 
among his people. 

3. Keil, Welte, Havernick, Hahn, Oechler, Hofmann, Vaihin- 
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ger, Delitzsch, Schlottmann, after the example of R. Nathan 
in Baba bathra (f. 15), Sota Jerusalem (f. 20, 3), Gregory 
Nazianz., Luther, and Doederlein, refer the poem to the flourish- 
ing period of Hebrew poetry or the age of Solomon. Indeed 
Gregory and Calmet suppose Solomon himself to have been 
the author. In favour of this have been alleged the following 
particulars :— 

(a) The relation between Prov. i.-ix. and the book. Here are 
various coincidences shewing contemporaneousness of composi- 
tion. The description of Wisdom, the representation of Sheol, 
together with different proverbs and numerous expressions 
agree. Thus Job v. 17 and Prov. iii. 11; Job xv. 7 and Prov. 
vill. 25; Job. xxviii. 18 and Prov. iii. 15, strikingly resemble one 
another. Criticism has now fixed the post-Solomonic origin of 
chaps. i.-ix. They fall in the period between Solomon and 
Hezekiah. If so, it cannot be inferred from them that Job was 
written by one of the wise men belonging to Solomon’s court. 

It appeurs to us that the priority docs not belong to the book 
of Job, but to these chapters of the Proverbs. It is said indeed, 
that the doctrine of the divine wisdom is more developed in the 
latter than in the former; but we cannot attach any weight to 
the circumstance that the one speaks more at length of wisdom 
than the other. The nature of the two works produces the dif- 
ference. Other coincidences between Job and Proverbs should 
be attributed to the priority of Proverbs, as far as any imitation 
of the one by the other can be discorered, as Job xxi. 17 and Prov. 
xii. 9; xx. 20. Peculiar words and ideas common to both are 
nby Prov. vii. 18 and Job xx. 18; xxxix. 13. mbann 
Job xxxvii. 12 and Prov. 1. 5; xi. 14; xx. 18; xxiv. 6. ‘I'D 
Job xxx. 24; xxxi. 29; Prov. xxiv. 22. “WY? NS to be 
crushed in the gate, as a judicial formula, Job vy. 4; Prov. xxii. 
22. To drink iniquity like water, Job xv. 16; xxxiv. 7; Prov. 
xxvi. 6. SJIBN Job xxvi. 6; xxviii. 22; Prov. xv. 11; xxvii. 
20 (Ps. Ixxxvii. 12). PBA Job v. 12; vi. 13; Prov. ii. 12; 
ili. 21; viii. 14; xviii. 1 (also in Micah vi. 9; Is. xxviii. 29). 
The two psalms lxxxvili. and Ixxxix. are closely allied in ideas 
and expressions to our book. Thus DEP is applied to angels, 
Job v. 1; xv. 15; Ps. Ixxxix. 6, 8; also in Zech. xiv. 5. 
D'ND" the shades or manes, Prov. ii. 18; ix. 18; xxi. 16; Job 
xxvi. 5; but alsoin Isaiah. O°DN ferrors, Ps. lxxxviii. 16; Prov. 
xx. 2; Job. xx.25. BYMYA éerrors, Ps. lxxxviii. 17; Job vi. 4. 
Comp. also both in idea and expression Ps. Ixxxix. 38 with Job 
xvi. 19; Ps. lxxxix. 48 with Job vii. 7; Ps. lxxxix. 49 with Job 
xiv. 14; Ps. lxxxviii. 5 with Job xiv. 10; Ps. lxxxviii. 9 with 
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Job xxx. 10; Ps. lxxxix. 8 with Job xxxi. 34. The authors of 
Ps. Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix. are said to be the Ezrahites, Heman 
and Ethan ; and they are made contemporaries of Solomon by 
assuming them to be different persons (1 Kings v. 11) from 
David’s music masters of the same name; which is a very 
improbable supposition. It can hardly be thought that_the 
relationship between the Psalms and Job was accidental. It is 
also clear, that the thirty-ninth Psalm has various points of 
contact with Job; especially the thirteenth verse of it, because 
the very words and phrases of that verse occur in different parts 
of Job, as vii. 19; xiv. 6; x. 20, 21; vii. 8,21. Compare also 
the sentiment expressed in xxxix. 5 with Job vi. 8-12; vi. 7; 
xiv. 18; xvi. 21, 22. There is much uncertainty respecting 
the alleged contemporaneousness of the book of Job with the 
Solomonic age derived from correspondences in the Psalms 
referred to and in Job; because the authorship of the former is 
uncertain. We are inclined to think, that the writer of Job 
may have seen the Psalms in question. If not, similarity of 
conception and philosophy in both, may be owing to the nature 
of the Jewish religion, which did not partake of much develop- 
ment. When their writers touched upon kindred topics, they 
naturally expressed their ideas alike. In order to establish con- 
temporaneousness of origin, accordance of sentiments and of 
occasional words is insufficient. 

(b) There is a fullness of novel views and images drawn from 
nature which was first suggested to the Israclites by the com- 
merce of the time. Thus remarkable animals are noticed and 
described—the river horse, crocodile, ostrich, etc. Precious 
stones and metals are likewise alluded to as if they were fami- 
liar ; gold of Ophir, pearls, corals, etc. Surely this argument 
does not prove the book to have been written in the time of 
Solomon, but only that it did not precede it. It may still 
have followed at a considerable interval. 

(c) Some later psalms contain reminiscences from Job, as cii., 
civ., Cvil., cxlvii. The use of the book may also be detected in 
lviii. 9 from Job iii. 16; lviii. 10 from Job xxii. 9; Ps. citi. 
15, 16 from Job vii. 10; xiv. 2. There is an indistinctness in 
these alleged reminiscences which makes them uncertain. In 
any case they are of no validity in confirming tho assignment of 
Job’s origin to the Solomonic age. Several psalms belonging 
to the time of the exile may probably present reminiscences out 
of the book of Job; and so fix its prior composition. 

(d) Allusions to the book have been detected in Isaiah and 
Amos; as Is. xix. 5 compared with Job xiv. 11; Is. xix. 18, 14 
compared with Job xii. 24, 25; Is. lix. 4 with Job xv. 35. 
Amos iv. 13 refers to Job ix. 8; Amos v. 8 to Job ix. 9 and 
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xxxviii. 31; Amos ix. 6 to Job xii. 15. Here Is. xix. 5 agrees 
almost verbally with Job xiv. 11, but the former is the original. 
In like manner xii. 24, 25 is the foundation of Is. xix. 13. Both 
these places in Isaiah and those in Amos were in the mind of 
the writer of Job. The prophets in question were used by the 
later poet ; not vice versed, as Beliioeeinant thinks! | 

(ec) In the prologue, the Chaldeans appear as a people living 
y plunder. But they did not present themselves among the 

ebrews in that character before the epoch of Hosea king of 
Judah, and Menahem king of Israel, ¢.c., about 770 B.c., about 
the time of Amos and Hosea the prophets. 

4. Renan places the poem in the first half of the eighth 
century. This is too early. The language is not of a character 
to justify the date. I{ is not, as he affirms, the most limpid, the 
most compressed, and the most classical. Isaiah and Amos were 
both prior to Job, as the passages already referred to attest. 
Above all, the philosophy of the poem, discussed as it is from so 
high a stand-point, evinces a later time, when refleetiveness had 
reached another stage than that which characterised the eighth 
century.” 

5. The book belongs to the beginning of the seventh century 
before Christ, not earlier. This is the opinion of Ewald, Heilig- 
stedt, Magnus, and appears to us the most probable. In favour 
of it we may adduce :— 

(a) Passages shewing that foreigners had already penctrated 
into the country, depriving the Israelites in part of the ter- 
ritory which belonged to them as the possession promised to the 
fathers; and that persons who retained the wisdom of the fathers 
in its purity were seldom to be met with. Thus ix. 24 “the 
land is given into the hand of the oppressor: he covereth the 
faces of the judges thereof,” ete. ; xii. 6, “the tabernacles of 
robbers prosper; and they that provoke God are secure,” ete.; 
xv. 18, ete., “which wise men have told from their fathers and 
have not hid it. Unto whom alone the earth was given, and no 
stranger passed among them,” etc. The times were degenerate. 
The power of the nation was broken. Misfortunes had existed 
for a considerable period. The pious were dispirited by the 
gloomy aspect of affuirs. They were oppressed by calamities, 
and witnessed with sorrow corrupt morals and perverted justice. 
Hence such questions as, “ Wherefore do the wicked live, 
become old, yea are mighty in power” (xxi. 7), and, ‘‘ Where- 
fore are not evil times hoarded up by the Almighty, and where- 
fore do his worshippers not behold his days of judgment,” ete. 
(xxiv. 1); and descriptions like, “ He increaseth the nations and 


1 Das Buch Hiob verdeutscht und erliutert, Einleitung, p. 109. ; 
* Le livre de Job traduit de ? Hebreu, Etude sur le poeme de Job, p. xi. 
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destroyeth them: he enlargeth the nations and straiteneth them 
again. He taketh away the heart of the chief of the people of 
the earth, and causcth them to wander in a wilderness where 
there is no way. They grope in the dark without light, and he 
maketh them to stagger like a drunken man” (xii. 23-25), betray 
a disordered state of the nation, and point to the final history of 
Judah. The experience of the writer’s own life is pourtrayed, 
in connection with the sorrows of his countrymen. 

(b) Jeremiah, whose prophecies are characterised by much 
imitation, presupposes the existence of our book. Thus xx. 14-18 
we read: ‘‘ Cursed be the day wherein I was born: let not the 
day whercin my mother bare me be blessed. Cursed be the man 
who brought tidings to my father, saying, A man child is born 
unto thee; making him very glad. And let that man be as the 
cities which the Lord overthrew and repented not: and let him 
hear the cry in the morning and the shouting at noontide ; 
because he slew me not from the womb; or that my mother 
might have been my grave, and her womb to be always great 
with me,” ete. ete., comp. Job ii. 3-10. Jer. xvii. 1, “ The 
sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron and with the point of 
a diamond : it is graven upon the table of their heart, and upon 
the horns of your altars,’ compare Job xix. 24. Jer. xx. 7, 8, 
“QO Lord thou hast deceived me and I was deceived: thou art 
stronger than I and hast prevailed: I am in derision daily, 
every one mocketh me. For since I spake I cried out, I cried 
violence and spoil; because the word of the Lord was made a 
reproach unto me, and a derision, daily,” comp. Job xii. 4, xix. 
7. Lam, u. 16, ‘All thine enemies have opened their mouth 
against me: they hiss and gnash the teeth: they say, We have 
swallowed her up: certainly this is the day that we looked for ; 
we have found, we have scen it,” comp. Job xvi. 9, 10, xxvii. 
23. Lam. ii. 7-9, “Ife hath hedged me about that I cannot 
get out: he hath made my chain heavy. Also when I ery and 
shout, he shutteth out my prayer. He hath enclosed my ways 
with hewn stone, he hath made my paths crooked,” comp. Job 
xix. 7, 8. Lam. iii. 14, “I was a derision to all my people ; 
and their song all the day,” comp. Job xxx. 9. Lam. iii. 15, 
‘‘He hath filled me with bitterness, he hath made me drunken 
with wormwood,” comp. Job ix. 18.!_ In Job xxi. 19 the state- 
ment is combated that if the godless himself does not receive the 
punishment due to his decds, ee children must pay the penalty ; 
and the idea is first expressed that the wicked himself’ should 
suffer for his own sins, and not the son for the father. Accord- 
ingly Jeremiah founds a promise on the idea, viz., that every one 


1 Comp. Kueper, Jeremias 8. 8. interpros. p. 164 et seqq. 
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shall bear his own iniquity (xxxi. 29, 30); and Ezek. xviii. 1 

iret aa the doctrine, hitherto current, erroneous and anti- 
uated. 

i (c) The general character of the language agrees best with 

this time. It bears a few marks of decay, like that of the later, 

not the exile books. 

(Z@) The position which the poem occupies in the religious 
development of the Hebrew people points to the-same period. 
The subject of it was not new. It had already entered into the 
speculative mind of the Hebrews, and received discussion. We 
know from earlier Scriptures how it had been treated. Prior 
theological speculation respecting theodicy may be seen in 
various psalms. Here the idea of the book appears in a farther 
state of development. It is advanced another stage in harmony 
with the still later period of the nation and its increasing dis- 
asters. It is dincotly opposed to fact to affirm that Job belongs 
to a school of thought prevalent at the cra of David and Solo- 
mon. The allusions and affinities of the book are indeed partly 
made to the productions of this period; but they are slight 
things in the discussion of the problem itself. The development 
of the problem is beyond anything in the Proverbs, Psalms, or 
earlier prophets ; and instead of being inconsistent with a later 
time than ions plainly requires it.! 

We have thus fixed upon the beginning of the seventh 
century B.c. as the most probable time of composition. 

6. Others think that the work was composed during or after 
the exile. Le Clerc, Grotius, Warburton, Gesenius, Bernstein, 
Knobel, Hartmann, Vatke, and others advocate this; the two 
last-mentioned critics reducing it even to the fifth century, 
which is totally incorrect. In tavour of it are alleged :— 

(a) The Aramacisms, which are collected in great numbers by 
Bernstein.? But the list should be sifted, because the majority of 
forms and expressions so designated are peculiarities of the 
poetical style, which frequently employs a foreign mode of ut- 
terance by way of ornament; and iggempelled by the parallelism 
of ideas to invade the domain of the Aramaean dialect. Were 
more poems of the same length extant, the proportion of such 
foreign peculiarities of speech would not appear so great or 
remarkable. In poetry tho differences of dialect are not so 
marked as in prose. Genuine Aramaeisms are, the orthography 
of A vii. 8; MQ xx. 25; xxxiii. 17; see Daniel iv. 34; 
DIN® xxxi. 7; Daniel i. 4; IN5) xxx. 8; O) xxxix. 9; ['F xii. 
4; the use of & to denote the accusative, v. 2; xxi. 22; of 


1 Comp. Stihelin Sperieile Einleitung, p. 443 et seqq. 
3 Veber das Buch Hiob, in Keil and Tzschirner’s aaleees I. 3, p. 109 et seqq. 
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for ‘Wet xxii. 2; xxxi 5,9; 99D ii. 10; WW for WW xxiv. 9; 
a} xxi. 28 in a bad sense, synonymous with YY. BM in 
the sense of business, employment, xxi. 21; xxii. 3; see Eccl. iii. 
1; v. 7; viii. 6; ‘W3 ¢o decide, xxii. 28; comp. Esther ii. 1; 
TNS to shut, xxvi. 9; comp. Neh. vii. 3. Such is a list of the 
Aramacisms used by Job. They are wholly insufficient to prove 
the exile or post-exile origin of the work. As well might Ara- 
bisms be collected to prove the Arabic original of the poem. 
This indeed was once done. The alleged Arabisms are now 
justly discarded. And there are no more Aramacisms than avail 
to prove the degeneracy of the language—a degeneracy pro- 
duced, among other things, by foreign influences. Only ignor- 
ance can assert that they a// characterise the antique and highly 
poetic style. 

(b) The spirit in which the book is conceived favours the 
time of the captivity. ‘A pious Israclite,” says Umbreit, “in 
the land of the enemy, mourning undcr the willows of the 
Euphrates on which he hung the harps of his native minstrelsy, 
feels in his manly bosom all the agony of unmerited affliction. 
But he does not belong to the class of those who, like David and 
Asaph, can breathe forth their sorrows in soft elegiac measure ; 
and still less does he resemble that highest and holiest One 
of all, who in mute submission opened not his mouth except 
to pray for his persecutors. The feclings of his severe and 
lofty mind find more natural utterance in the strains of phi- 
losophic poetry, in which he perpetuates his patriotic gricf.’’ 
These very just remarks are as applicable to the state of Judah 
not long before the captivity as after it. They suit a pious poet 
in the one period of his country’s history as well as the other. 

(c) The poem is supposed to have a national reference and 
tendency. Warburton thought that under the type of Job, the 
writer meant to describe the suffering Jewish nation.2 But 
this hypothesis is justly exploded, because irreconcilable with 
the hero’s strongly asserted innocence. Yct we are not dis 
to deny all such national reference. While the individuality of 
the writer as well as of Job himself must be maintained, the suf- 
ferings of his countrymen affected the author’s mind. There is 
a dis eprkceage 3 view of human life, which probably originated 
in the time of suffering. But that time need not have been 
the very time of exile. A period of national depression and 
degeneracy, such as Judah had at the beginning of the seventh 
century, harmonises better with the poem than the captivity 
iteelf. It is a mere assumption when Umbreit says, that the 


1 A new version of the book of Job, translated by Gray, vol. i. Introd. pp. 88, 39. 
2 Divine Legation of Moses; Works, vol. v. p. 67. 
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end, in which compensation is announced to the innocent for 
their sufferings, was added by the author after Cyrus had in- 
spired the Hebrews with the hope of a return from captivity. 

(d@) The ideas of the book respecting Satan and angels are 
thought to be of late origin. Many critics have supposed that 
the Hebrew doctrine of Satan is of Chaldaic-Persic origin. The 
malignant spirit so called, was derived from the Babylonians at 
the time of the captivity. Others have tried to shew, that the 
prince of darkness in the oriental mythology was not transferred 
to the Jews at that period. The question is a very difficult one. 
We are disposed to believe, that the introduction of such a 
personification belongs to a time prior to the captivity. As to 
the notions of angels presented in the book before us, it is 
certainly true that they are late; but it cannot be shewn that 
they are so late as the captivity. The point is, Were the 
representations of Satan and angels here given, of foreign 
origin, and borrowed from the Chaldeans or Persians noé¢ sooner 
than the time of the exile? Their-foreign birth aé that era has 
not been proved. Indeed the foreign birth of the conception 
of angels may be questioned. We know no reason for denying 
the purely Semitic origin of the sons of God, in which concep- 
tion angels are here included. And we are willing to admit, 
that the Satan of the book is not the Ahriman of Avesta; be- 
cause he is not the genius of evil existing and acting by himself. 
The idea of Satan was not so far developed under Eastern 
Asiatic influences till the captivity. In Job it appears in an 
incipient state, having becn recently transferred from the East. 

The works belonging to the post-exile period have a very 
different character from Job. They breathe another spirit, 
and exhibit a rigid Mosaism. Judaism had then lost its libert 
and flexibility. It had become severe and ceremonial. pick 
bold apostrophes and vehement protestations of innocence as are 
put into Job’s mouth were totally opposed to the spirit of the 
period ; and would have appeared blasphemous in the eyes of 
the pious. The taste for theophanies, like those found in the 
poem, had disappeared. The breath of original inspiration had 
forsaken the nation. 

The style and language are too pure for the captivity-time. 
Aramaeism is not impressed on them. The decay of the diction 
is not very perceptible, except in Elihu’s discourses. It cer- 
tainly ¢s perceptible, though in its incipient state. Yet all the 
qualities of ancient style are found, such as conciseness, energy, 
tendency to enigma, numerous difficulties, and absence of clear- 
ness. Umbreit says, that the individual taste of the poet led 


1 Version of the book of Job, vol. i. p. 89. 
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him to employ antique forms of speech; and that he was 
anxious to preserve the purity of the language. We greatly 
doubt if any author of the exile time could have done so in the 
same degree. ; . 

General assertions respecting the time of its composition, 
as those of Carey and others, “whether Job himself was the 
compiler of the book, and when and by whom it was introduced 
into the canon of Scripture, whether by Moses after his sojourn 
in Midian, or by David after his victories over the Edomites, are 
questions about which I conceive it to be impossible to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion ;”!—such assertions betray nothing 
else than want of perception in ascertaining the true date. 
Satisfactory evidence shews, that the time we have assigned is 
pretty near the truth. If Sei aaa critics undertake to write 
on the book, it is not surprising that they either go astray, 
or lose themselves in gencralities lest they do so. Those there- 
fore who speak about the possibility of only guessing the time 
when the poem was written, convey a fulse impression of the 
case. It was certainly later than Solomon, and as certainly 
earlier than the exile. Between these limits true criticism will 
soon fix the proper date, to half a century. 

VIII. Uniry ano Inrecrrry.—Although the work presents 
the appearance of a complete and finished whole, it has not 
been allowed to retain its well-rounded form intact. The edge 
of criticism has cut into it, in order to shew its partial disunity. 
This arises in part from inattention to the different ideas of the 
orientals and us respecting composition. They had not the 
same regard for logical sequence and perfect symmetry as 
modern writers in the West. Where we discover defects of 
sequence that mar the perfection of a work, they were not con- 
cerned to avoid incongruities and interruptions. There is there- 
fore a danger of transferring our ideas to them, and so judging 
by a false standard. Criticism has been less timid on this point 
than it ought to have been. 

1. Some have disputed the genuineness of the prologue and 
epilogue, as R. Simon, A. Schultens, Hasse, Stuhlmann, Bern- 
ae lal Magnus; Heiligstedt in part (Prologue i. 6-12; 
ii. 1-7). 

(a) It has been objected to these pieces, embracing chaps. 
i, li., xli. 7-17, that they are in prose, while the rest of the 
work is in poetry ; and that the name of Jehovah occurs in them, 


while He is termed Sx, mx or “IY in the poem itself. To 


this it may be replied, that the narrative requires prose, because 
there is no rythmical narration to be found in Hebrew. Prose 


1 The book of Job, translated, explained, and illustrated, Dissert. iv. 
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is the constant vehicle of a narrative. It is apparent that the 

tical element is in the prologue because the heavariy scene 
depicted is the creation of a rich imagination. The names of 
Deity are designedly chosen, and adapted both to the persons 
using them and the scene of the drama. The writer himself, as 
an Israelite, employs the genuine theocratic name Jehovah, 
where he speaks in his own person. Hence this appellation 
appears, not only in the prologue and epilogue, but in xxxviii. 
1; xl 1, 3, 6; xlii. 1. But where Job and his friends are 
introduced as speaking, they cannot with propriety use Jehovah 
because they belonged to the patriarchal time when that appel- 
lation was unknown. Hence we find them using the old name 
El or Eloah, and Shaddai. The only exceptions to this are i. 21 
in the prologue, where Job speaks and has M§M; and in xu. 9, 
xxvii. 28, where the writer betrays his nation. 

(b) In both great stress is laid on sacrifices; whereas in the 
poem itself everything theocratic 1s avoided. But surely sacri- 
tices were frequent in the patriarchal time, to which the hero of 
the book belongs. 

(c) The prologue and epilogue disagree, in some respects, 
with various phenomena in the poem itself; as that Job is a 
model of patience, all his words being full of humble submission 
to the Divine will, and his misfortunes having no power to 
wrest a blasphemous expression from his lips; while as soon as 
he begins to speak in verse, his language becomes arrogant, 
defiant, and almost impious. Hence it is thought that the 
hee Se appeared at an epoch devoted to the worship of Je- 

ovah; whereas the poem implies very great religious freedom. 
In the epilogue he is pronounced righteous in opposition to the 
three friends; but in the work itself, he charges the Almighty 
with injustice. God there approves of Job, and acknowledges 
that he has spoken well of Him; whereas in the poem He cen- 
sures him severely, and taxes him with folly. The idea of the 
poem is also said to be inconsistent with the epilogue, because 
the latter holds forth the doctrine of divine retribution, asserting 
the invariable connection between virtue and prosperity, crime 
and misfortune, and giving Job a double recompence for his 
sufferings ; whercas the poct’s object is to oppose this doctrine. 
Job’s children also are supposed to be alive, in different parts 
of the work, while in the prologue they perish. 

These statements are based on partial misapprehension of the 
work. The picty of Job is prominent throughout. He had 

ken concerning God what was well-founded, viz., that though 
his sufferings were inflicted by God they were unmerited. But 
amid increasing pain and struggling doubts he is tempted to 
give utterance to a few hasty expressions, for which he is after- 
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wards sorry. An occasional word wrung from him by pain 
should not be regarded as the index of his usual disposition. 
In xix. 17, where Job’s children are supposed to be alive, con- 
trary to the prologue, the right interpretation ap rs to be, 
“My wife is weary of my complaining, and the children (grand- 
children) of my body are sick of my sorrowing.” This 1s pre- 
ferable to the meaning of *}Q3 °33 which makes it my brethren; 
though the latter is adopted by Stuhlmann, Gesenius, Umbreit, 
and Winer; because brethren were already mentioned (ver. 13), 
and a wife is better associated with the mention of children than 
brothers. In xxxi. 8, the word D'N¥NY significs what Job had 
planted, not his children. Both prologue aud epilogue seem 
necessary to the completeness of the work, and inseparable from 
it; because the former intimates the nature of the problem which 
the author is about to discuss by shewing the cause of Job’s trial; 
while the absence of the latter would leave the reader in the 
dark as to Job’s fate.! 

2. Another piece which has been called in question is chaps. 
XXVil. 7-xxvili. 28. Kennicott perceiving the apparent contra- 
diction between Job’s admissions in xxvii. 13-23, that there is a 
divine retribution in this world, and his former assertions in 
xii. 6, xxi., xxiv. 22, ete., respecting the continued, unbroken 
prosperity of the wicked, and unable to solve it, assigned xxvii. 
13-23 to Zophar, who had only spoken twice before, not three 
times like the other friends. In this conjecture he was followed 
by Eichhorn and Bertholdt.2 So Stuhlmann makes Zophar’s 
speech begin at the eleventh verse, and attributes chap. xxviii. 
to Bildad.2 Bernstein declared the whole xxvii. 7-xxviii. 8, to 
be a later addition ;* while Knobel regarded the twenty-cighth 
chapter alone as spurious.” Eichhorn and Bocckel imagined that 
although ver. 13-23 belong to Job, he does not express his own 
sentiments in them but simply sums up those of his friends. 
The incongruity which has led so many critics to question the 
genuineness of the two chapters in eile or in part, arises from 
misapprehending the true scope and meaning of thcir contents. 
Job had formerly argued that evil-doers often prospered in this 
life in opposition to the favourite doctrine of his friends who 
maintained the invariable connection between sin and misfor- 
tune, virtue and prosperity, and taunted him accordingly with 
his calamities as a proof of guilt. Having reduced them to 
silence by this defensive process he can now calmly allow the 


1 See Bleek’s Einleitung, PP, 654, 655. 

2 Dissertatio generalis, ed. Bruns, p. 539. 

8 Uehemesnng a Buches Hiob, p. 76 et seqq. 

4 In Keil and Tzschirner’s Analecta, p. 133 et seqq. 

6 De carmine Jobi argum. fin. et dispositione, etc. p. 27 et seqq. 
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truth of his friends’ favourite doctrine, viz., that the wicked fall 
into misfortune, without holding that every unprosperous man 
is also wicked. The former may be assented to, while the latter 
is denied. Hence in xxvii. 13-23 he describes in strong colours 
the fate of the godless as his friends had done, after blaming 
them for always applying the maxim to himself in an illo- 

ical way: “all ye yourselves have mghtly observed” (ver. 

1), this is the concession : “‘ wherefore then will ye busy your- 
selves with vanity?” this is the opposition to their application of 
the doctrine to himself. In the twenty-eighth chapter he refers 
them to the unsearchable depths of the divine wisdom and the 
limitations of human knowledge. 

The twenty-eighth chapter cannot, as Bernstein thinks, have 
proceeded from im who wrote Elihu’s discourses, on the sup- 

sition that the Elihu-portion was later than the rest of the 

k ; because there is no apparent motive for such an insertion. 
The chapter contains one of the finest developments of the poem. 
We believe that nothing in the two chapters can be probably 
assigned to any other than the author of the poem. 

3. The section xl. 15-xli. 26 containing descriptions of the hip- 
popotamus and crocodile has been suspected, or rejected as spuri- 
ous, by various critics. Eichhorn, Ewald, Meier, declare it 
spurious; though Stuhlmann and Bernstein merely think xli. 
4-26 a later addition ; and Bertholdt! affirms that it is not 
in its right place, but should be immediately after xl. 31. The 
reasons arc stated to be :— 

Its position. It belongs to the second discourse of Jehovah, 
which has for its object the answering of Job’s doubts respecting 
the righteousness of God ; whereas this description of animals 
can only serve to depict Jehovah’s power, which is the object of 
the first speech of the Almighty. It is man’s relation to the 
problem of the divine righteousness, not that of the animal 
creation, which is appropriate. Besides, the object of Jehovah’s 
second discourse is completed by xl. 6-14; where the conclusion 
is rounded off and clear. The discourse beginning with xl. 15, 
etc., should be shorter than the first, because the present place is 
not suitable for an expansion of the theme, nor are prepara- 
tions made for it. There is no internal bond of connection be- 
tween it and x]. 6-14, not even the loosest. An easy external 
transition is wanting. Hence the piece should rather be placed 
after the thirty-ninth chapter. And there are internal marks 
which shew that it did not proceed from the old poet himself. 
We look here in vain for the flowing, tender ease of the de- 
scriptions in the thirty-ninth chapter. The portraits of the two 


} Einleitung, vol. v. p. 2164. 
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animals are diffusely drawn, with a tediousness which strives 
in vain after sharpness and compression, unlike the images 

rojected broadly and copiously in the thirty-ninth chapter. 
We do not meet here with the springing irony, or the sur- 
prising flight of the ca hae in Xxxviil., xxxix. Jehovah is almost 
entirely lost sight of. We scarcely recognise him even afar 
off, with the thunder of his presence and speaking in majesty. 
Such passages as xl. 15a., 190., xli. 2, 3, are but feeble attempts 
at a divine down-thundering discourse, in opposition to the clear, 
penetrating fire in xxxviii., xxxix. ; and therefore the whole, com- 

red with those types, bears the obvious impression of imitation. 

he language too deviates considerably from the older poem ; 
the words and forms which it has in common with the latter 
being imitated from it.! 

Here it is incorrectly assumed that the divine attributes of om- 
nipotence and righteousness are treated apart in the two speeches 
of Jehovah xxxviil., xxxix., and xl. This is not so. There is not 
so sharp a separation between the objects of the two discourses 
as Ewald assumes. The omnipotence of God is referred to in xl. 
9-14, immediately after Job is challenged respecting his right- 
eousness (7 and &.) The difference of stvle merely shews the art 
of the poet in giving an appropriate form to each of his pictures. 
The style is not inferior at times to that of the best passages 
in the poem. Vigour of stroke and sonorousness of parallelism 
remind the reader of the same hand as that which produced the 
rest of the work. Some connection too may be traced between 
xl. 14 and what follows. He that feels himself tempted to 
undertake the government of the world in place of God as if he 
could manage it better, must first be sure that he is able to 
master and lead at his pleasure the monsters of the animal 
world. Can Job do this? It is easy to resolve similar expres- 
sions and forms into imitation; but subjective taste and in- 
genuity are capable of converting proofs of the same authorship 
into none. Comp. “MU SySy xii. 10 with iii. 9; ne 93 
xli. 26 with xxviii. 8; jars} xli. 15, 16 with psi xi. 15; the 
form $Y xli. 25 with Wy xv. 22; Sy m9 xl. 30 with vi. 27; 
“Salhi xii. 9 with xxxvili. 30. It is vain to look out in every 
part of the poem for such symmetry and consistency as the 
acuteness of criticism may now require.? 

4. The only other passage which has been called in question is 
that containing the discourses of Elihu, chaps. xxxii.-xxxvii. 
Against their genuineness it has been said :— 


1 See Ewald in the Studien und Kritiken for 1829, p. 766 et seqq. 
* See Hirzel’s Hiob, pp. 248, 249; and Umbreit in the Studien und Kritiken for 
1831, p. 833 et seqq. © 
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(a) Elihu is not mentioned in the a he or epilogue ; nor is 
judgment pronounced upon his speeches, as it is on those of the 
other three. This is the more remarkable because Elihu’s 
speeches rest on the same ground as the rest, viz., that Job 
suffers for his guilt; and therefore the same reproof should be 
given to them (xlii. 7). 

(b) These discourses remove the connection between Job’s last 
discourse and that of the Almighty in the thirty-eighth chapter. 
The commencement of the latter necessarily implies that Job 
had spoken immediately before: “who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge ;”’ and in like manner, the 
interrupted close of Job’s speech (xxxi. 40) can only be ex- 
plained by assuming that he was stopped by Jehovah in the 
course of his address. Of course the phrase “the words of Job 
are ended” (xxxi. 40) are a late addition, not being in the 
LXX. or Vulgate. 

(c) Not only do they weaken the speech of Jehovah by 
anticipating in XXXV1., xxxvil. the appeal to the divine power 
and wisdom, but they make it superfluous because they give 
the solution of the problem in the way of knowledge; while 
Jehovah demands unconditional subjection to his Almighty 
power and hidden wisdom. Why should this demand be made 
if it be known that sufferings are a means of moral purifica- 

. tion, as here represented (xxXiil.-xxxvi.) ? 

(dz) Elihu misunderstands or perverts the language of Job 
xxxiv. 9, xxxv. 3). 

(ec) Ehhu mentions Job by name; but the three friends do not 
(xxxii. 1, 31; xxxvii. 14). 

(f) There is a striking contrast between the manner in which 
Ehhu and the three are introduced. Prolixity and drawling 
characterise the former’s entrance upon the scene; the latter 
are simply announced. 

(9) These speeches occupy an isolated position. Job does not 
reply to them, though he repels the criminations of the three as 
often as they are repeated. He does not defend himself against 
Elihu, who blames him as well as the rest; but submits to the 
charge. 

(h) The language and style are perceptibly different from the 
rest of the book. The Aramacan colouring is stronger. Ex- 
pressions, forms, and modes of speech occur, for which others 
are uniformly employed in the remainder of the poem. The 
dictionary of the author is an unusual one. Not only are 
various words which he seems to havo a liking for not found 
in the discourses of the other speakers; they do not ie! in 
other Hebrew books. It is truce that in a language lke the 
Hebrew every author has a sort of vocabulary of his own—a 
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circle of words which characterises himself—but there are fea- 
tures of style that form a decisive criterion of authorship. In 
like manner imitations appear, not only in the whole section 
Xxxvi. 28-xxxvii. 18 founded upon and suggested by the dis- 
courses of the Almighty in chaps. xxxviii., etc., but also in 
single ideas and expressions. 

These arguments are not all alike valid. Some of them singly 
are inconsiderable and weak. Together, however, they are of 
force. We shall endeavour to estimate them respectively ac- 
cording to their value. 

1. We attach little importance to the fact that Elihu is not 
mentioned in the prologue. It does not seem necessary to the 
plan or symmetry of the poem that he should be introduced 
there, because he occupics a somewhat different position from 
that of Job’s three friends. That he is not noticed however in 
the epilogue is strange. The other speakers are referred to and 
blamed for having spoken things not right. Why should not 
Elihu have been treated in the same way ? It may be thought 
that he spake the truth, and could not therefore have been 
censured like the rest. But did he so? What ground does he 
take different from those who preceeded him ? Does he solve the 
problem? Or does the germ of the solution lie in his senti- 
ments? No adequate solution of it occurs in all that he says. 
He certainly carries it forward a step towards solution, and 
so far exceeds the previous speakers. Yet he utters sentiments 
deserving reprehension as well as theirs; for he regards Job’s 
misfortunes as the result of his iniquity, though also maintaining 
the position that the misfortunes of the righteous should be 
considered a mean for their attaining greater moral excellence 
and purification. Thus he takes the same ground essentially as 
the rest, and ought not to be unrebuked. 

2. The argument that the introduction of Jehovah’s discourse 
implies that Job had just spoken is sound and valid, ‘“ Who is 
this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge ?” 
(xxxvui. 2). These words refer to Job, not to Elihu. In like 
manner the discourse of Job in xxxi. 38-40 is suddenly cut 
short, as we may suppose it to have been by the Almighty’s 
interference in the dialogue. “It cannot be denicd,” says Um- 
breit, “that the omission of the following verses could have 
tended to give a more perfect finish to this last discourse of Job’s, 
and that the thirty-seventh verse would have been an extremely 
suitable close to the whole.”! The whole piece has no proper 
connection with the older work into which it is inserted, either 
internally or externally; and might be absent without perceptible 


3 Job translated by Gray, vol. ii. p. 198, 
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abridgment or mutilation of the whole. Schlottmann’s attempt 
to shew its perfect adaptation to the context in which it stands is 
ninfuisoesstal 

3. Elihu’s discourses appear to us to render unnecessary in 
part, the appeal to the divine power and wisdom. Thus chaps. 
xxxvil. and xxxvii. are an echo of xxxvili.-xl. The imi- 
tation indeed is general, consisting in ideas rather than 
words, and is far inferior to the original; yet it is sufficiently 
perceptible. They also give a solution of the preblem pro- 
posed which makes that contained in the discourse of Deity 
superfluous. Going beyond the latter, they represent suffering 
as a means of moral purification, and therefore there is no need 
to inculcate unqualified submission to His omnipotence and 
hidden wisdom. Elihu prepares the way in some measure for 
the appearance of Deity; but his words are not a natural intro- 
duction to the speech of the latter. They shew at length what 
Jehovah expresses more briefly. In this manner they weaken 
the effect of what succceds. No single idea absolutely new ap- 
pears. The older work has a germ of thought at least corres- 
ponding to any that can be pointed out. We admit that there 
is a more developed representation of the connection between sin 
and suffering, but that is consistent with our statement. 

4, The writer of Elihu’s discourses perverts, and draws unfair 
inferences from, Job’s language. Je does so at xxxiv. 9, where 
he represents Job as expressing himself thus: ‘It profiteth not 
a man that he should be at peace with God.” ‘But it is certain 
that such a sentiment was never uttered by the sufferer in this 
unqualified and strong language. Again in xxxv. 2 the senti- 
ment controverted by Elihu, viz., that the sufferer conscious of 
integrity may say that piety has been of no service to him, is an 
unfair deduction from Job’s speeches. It is improbable that 
the original poct who himself put such discourses into Job’s 
mouth, would have caused Elihu to pervert the meaning of any 
part of them. Another author might readily do so. 

5. The style and language are peculiar, differing remarkably 
from those of the remaindcr. Expressions, word-forms, modes 
of speech occur, for which others are as uniformly found in the 
older work. The diction is more strongly Aramaecan, rough, 


heavy, prolix, difficult. Thus we meet with J" for My xxxii. 
6; Smy ibid; PON bud, ver. 8; WY) for ONY) xxxvi. 14; dy 
for MP xxxiv. 10, 32; "3D with OM xxxii. 21; "AN xxxiv. 
36 ; mPa) in the sense of doings xxxiv. 20; Xxxill. 9; 
Xxx, 7; rye to form like a potter xxxii. 6; 
3 Das Buch Hiob, u. s. w. Einleit. p. 58, et seqq. 
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xxiii, 10; MYT) Ye for DYN xxxiii. 18, 22, 28; Shin to wast 
xxxv. 14. What compels the assumption of another poet is not 
so much single words and ig? Beene as the general character of 
the whole, shewing a man far inferior in poetical ability. He 
never reaches the height or fullness of the older work. Bold 
images, lofty thoughts, lively pictures, all that richness of con- 
ception and inexhaustible copiousness of appropriate language 
which bespeak a master genius in the rest of the book, are 
absent. Instead of this we are struck with the effort ‘of one 
striving to reach the height of the older poet, and straining after 
an ideal for which he is naturally unequal; whose imagination, 
incapable of bolder flight, forces prose to do the duty of poetry, 
and supplics no succession of new images. Even after the 
verbose and tiresome introduction, tautulogies do not cease. 
Instead of the mastcr’s stamp evinced in the distinct charac- 
ters and appropriate language of the three friends, we see 
the struggling of one trying to follow the higher flights of his 
predecessor. The tone is fallen and flat in comparison; the 
style cold and pretentious. ence the writer loses himself in 
long descriptions destitute of vivacity, as at chapter xxxvi. 26, 
etc. etc., which contrasts unfavourably with the words of Jeho- 
vah himself. It cannot be said that the obscurity of the lan- 

arises from our ignorance: it springs out of the-style 
itself, which is odd and affected. 

There is little doubt that Elihu is a creation of the poet’s 
imagination, and therefore it is beside the mark to account for 
the Aramaean colouring of his words by the fact of his being an 
Aramaean. Those who so explain his Aramacisms, should first 
shew that he was a historical person. All the replics offered to 
this weighty argument are insufficient and unsatisfactory. The 
difference of style and language in the discourses of the other 
speakers can hardly be compared with the distinctive peculiarities 
of Elihu, because they do no violence to the unity of the older 
work. One master mind is clearly observable, amid all the 
diversities of the three speakers. The distinctiveness of Elihu’s 
language is of another character. Nor can the peculiarities of 
Elihu be the mere creation of the same poet who is seen in the 
rest of the book, or arise from the urt of the author. It is 
true that every speaker has his own manner and style; that 
Elihu’s appearance is strikingly marked ; and that he was a 
young man occupying a different relation to Job from that of 
the other speakers. But though such peculiarities require a 
corresponding style of utterance, they ought still to shew the 
same poet as the g beset of the three friends ; especially as those 
friends, and Job himself, speak in the same style. A heavy 
style is hardly suited to the character of Elihu, who had suffi- 
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cient self-confidence, forwardness, and vanity. Youthful fire 
should have breathed throughout his discourses ; whereas they 
are prolix and heavy. Even if he is described as a conceited 
babbler whom the author sets forth in a ridiculous light, as 
some suppose, they are scarcely appropriate. Such an one, pos- 
sessing great talent united to juvenile presumption, would not 
speak as he does; for although he might occasionally have a 
mystified manner, he would scarcely betray the tedious efforts to 
body forth his ideas in the genuine poctic strain. Rather should 
he be characterised by an cxuberant imagination bursting over 
the barners of a legitimate sobriety into the domain of the 
bombastic. H{is fancy should be wild and unbridled ; whereas 
it is the absence of this characteristic—the very prosaic concep- 
tion and style—that appears in Elihu. Youthful fire and pre- 
sumption do not manifest themselves in drawling and laboured 
specch having the marks of imitation written legibly upon its 
face. The plan of the poct could not have been to write m such 
a style, as long as Elihu’s person is what it is. These remarks 
shew the impossibility of accounting for Elihu’s style by the 
author’s desire to mark his individuality and personal character. 
Besides, poetry of a high antiquity dues not know fine shades 
of characters. It paints men and life in broad outline. To 
make cach person speak in a particular style is a token of 
advanced art. 

We belicve it impossible to make the speeches of Elihu pro- 
ceed from the older poet and suppose them a constituent part 
of his work. Their place after chap. xxxi., where they are un- 
suitable, and where Jub must have replied to them because they 
are largely unjust to him; the impropriety of making a man con- 
fute Job, whereas he can only be instructed and humbled by Jeho- 
cah; and the whole style of thought and expression coincide in 
rejecting the same authorship as that of the rest of the poem. 
Yet there is merit in the piece. A certain progression of ideas 
is observable. At first the negative, then the affirmative 
appears. The obvious gradually passes into the more remote. 

he ideas expressed ure true, correct, pure. In some respects 
they go beyond those of the older poct. This natural philosoph 
is farther advanced than that observable in the thirty -ciehth 
and following chapters. Thus Jchovah asks with patriarchal 
simplicity, “hath the rain a father?” (xxxviii. 28); whereas 
Elihu knows that it proceeds from the watery vapours that form 
clouds and afterwards distil in little drops upon men (xxxvi. 
27, 28). In like manner, his ethical philosophy is riper than 
that of Job and the three friends; his moral ideas more refined. 
But the breath of genius is wanting. The advancement observ- 
able is the reflection of his time, rather than of the individual 
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man at the head of his contemporaries. His views of divine 
things are often profounder and more comprehensive. They are 
even set forth more strikingly. This indeed was natural, since 
he had the advantage of a later development. It is only by 
comparison that the piece suffers as a whole, because it is good 
in itself, notwithstanding inferiority of style and diction. 
The depths of sin are evidently apprehended in a more evan- 
gelical light by the writer of the Elihu-section than by the 
older poet. The latter stands on the giddy height of the 
truth that there are human sufferings uncaused by antecedent 
actual sin, with a boldness which makes us tremble; for the 
unqualified maintenance of the position is dangerous as well as 
daring ; but the former, with profounder insight into man’s 
moral corruption and the remains of inherent depravity existing 
in the most pious, finds it difficult to reconcile the position of his 
predecessor with his own consciousness ; and therefore inserts an 
element which throws light upon the sufferings of the righteous 
approaching the New Testament splendour. Thus the ways of 
God towards man can be indicated in proportion to the nature 
of the view taken of sin. Man's comparative not absolute inno- 
cence, even at his best, should be apprehended as a great fact. 
The deep depravity of human nature must be felt before the 
righteousness of God can be reconciled with the sufferings of 
the righteous. 

In holding the later origin of this part of the book we are 
glad to be associated with the best Hebrew critics: with Eich- 
horn, Stuhlmann, Bernstein, Hirzel, Knobel, De Wette, Ewald, 
EK. Meier, Magnus, Heiligstedt, Hupteld, Delitzsch, Bleek, 
Renan, and others. Those who wish to see what Stickel, 
Schlottmann, Hahn, Havernick, Keil, Welte and others have 
to say in defence of the authenticity will find an abstract of 
their arguments in Stihelin.! 

How long after the older poct the author of Elihu’s discourses 
wrote, it is impossible to say. <A century at least must be 
assumed. It must not for a moment be thought, that the 
author of the poem himself resumed his pen after a long in- 
terval, thinking he could perfect it by the addition of tho piece. 
Such a conjecture on the part of Renan, is most unfortunate. 
In that case, a few simple changes in the rest of the poem would 
have made it fit in, without its present incongruity.2. What led 
this unknown person to the undertaking was the existence of 
many things in Job which id aaa objectionable and offensive ; 

ially as they are strongly uttercd, without due limitation. 
ese ideas, bordering as they do on the irreverent and blas- 


1 Specielle Einleitung, u. 8. w., p. 436 et seqq. 
® Le Livre de Job, Etude sur le poems, p. lvil. 
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phemous, must have been a stumbling-block to pious minds— 
an offence to the sober and thoughtful. Not that there is any- 
thing objectionable in them which is not turned aside either 
by Job himself, or by the Almighty after His appearance. 
But the refutation is not palpable or plain enough. A more 
effectual, intentional contradiction seemed desirable. This is 
what the writer undertook at a time when reverence for divine 
things had increased. He wished to supply the felt want, and 
so render the wonderful poem more acceptable to the minds of 
his countrymen in an age of national decline. Although, there- 
fore, he felt that the work proceeded from a master spirit soar- 
ing far beyond any other poet of his nation in loftiness of 
thought and power of imagination, he was not deterred from 
the task of adding to it; because his purpose was to make it 
more accessible to the calm apprehension of the earnest minds 
of the day. His uim was upright and good. Lofty in its reach 
as the older production was, it exhibited a daring sublimity 
bordering on irreverence. Ilence, although wanting in cqual 
inspiration, he was not afraid to improve the work by the inser- 
tion of such things as should distinctly refute the unqualified 
protestations of Job respecting his innocence, and his charges 
against the Almighty himself. The insertion was readily re- 
ceived as being more accordant with religious consciousness, 
and more consolatory to the suffering nation. 

Ts there any idea absolutely new in Elihu’s discourses ? What 
18 the precise relation they bear to those of the three friends, in 
respect of thought? The former question cannot be answered 
in the affirmative. Lliphaz had said, “ Behold, happy 1s the 
man whom God correcteth: therefore despise not thou the 
chastening of the Almighty,” and Elihu expands the idea. But 
he does it in a way that shews no compassion for the sufferer. 
He is cold and disputative; not saying expressly that Job is a 
true servant of God, but rather treating hun as one who had 
blasphemed the Almighty. Hence he affords no consolation 
to Job. The fundamental idea of the speeches of Elihu, as well 
as of the friends seems to be, that suffering always points to sin. 
It is inseparable from that sinfulness which cleaves to human 
nature; and must therefore contribute to the amelioration of the 
righteous. But in the three, the idea is always associated with 
strict retribution ; and is not carried out to its legitimate con- 

uences. In Elihu, the idea is develo so as to shew that 
suffering is a means of purifying. The corrective nature of 
suffering is dwelt upon more than its retributiwe character. 
Divine retribution recedes into the back ground; while the 
ameliorating aspect is prominently adduced. Thus while the 
one idea lies at the foundation of all the speeches, it is variously 
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apprehended and adduced. The darker aspect of it is brought 
out by the three; the more evangelical one by Elihu. e 
latter goes deeper and more comprehensively into the question, 
by coming nearer the New Testament ; while the former stand 
on Old Testament ground alone. Jn essence their doctrine is 
the same; yet it is so differently treated as to make it dissimilar. 
The development is much better in the case of Elihu’s discourses. 
Indeed the development in the mouth of the three friends 
hardly advances a step. IRctribution in the present life stands 
out strongly in all they say; the moral influence of affliction 
being only touched upon by Eliphaz, as if he apprehended it 
indistinctly. Elihu gives this subjective aspect of affliction 
@ prominence which shews the higher philosophy he had 
reached. Thus in looking at human suffering the stress laid 
upon divine retribution and purifying power is reversed by the 
three friends of Job, and by Elihu. 

If the preceding observations be correct it follows that the 
character of Elihu has been greatly misapprehended by various 
critics. Jerome regards him as the representative of a philo- 
sophy which is hostile to faith, and false; Gregory the Great, 
as a self-conceited prater. The latter view has been taken by 
some moderns. Thus Herder speaks of his utterances as the 
feeble, prolix babbling of a child. In like manner Kichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Vaihinger, Hahn, Noyes, regard him as a conceited, 
assuming talker, coming forward with an air of great conse- 
quence ; supercilious, pretentious; one who advances nothing of 
importance, and therefore none thinks it worth while to reply. 
We do not view the person and speeches of Klhu thus. If he 
be the creation of the older poet, it 1s highly improbable that 
the latter would have introdued such a person to spoil the effect 
of his philosophical poem, and mar its completeness. The gro- 
tesque figure would not only be superfluous, but disturbing, to 
the earnest tone of the work. The symmetry and seriousness 
would be injured. Je can hardly be the representative of mere 
worldly philosophy, or purposely depicted us a flippant youth 
who attempts to solve a problem which requires the personal 
manifestation of God himself to unriddle ; because both his ideas 
and their development bear a striking resemblance to those put 
into the mouth of Deity. This similarity forbids us to enter- 
tain the unworthy sentiments regarding him held by many; or 
to view his tone and manner as designedly petulant. The 
speaker is warm and earnest. What he says is good and true. 

e problem advances towards its solution under his hands. 
The germ of its right explanation is contained in his words. 
The most inartificial and ill-executed part of his discourses is 
the long introduction (xxxii. 6-xxxiii. 7), which is tedious and 
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inflated. In skill and manner it is much inferior to any part of 
the older poern. 

It is worthy of remark that the genealogy of Elihu is des- 
cribed in a diferent way from that of the three friends. Indeed 
nothing but a patronymic is applied to each; while Elihu’s 
father is mentioned, his father’s country, and kindred. He was 
the son of Barachel the Buzite. The gentile noun Buzite comes 
from Buz, the appellation of a small race and region eastward of 
Palestine. Strange to say, the absurdity of deriviig “ Buz”’ 
from “in Uz,” that is, born there, has been gravely proposed. 
He was of the kindred of Ram, probably Aram, a Nahorite race. 
But why this minute specification of Elihu? Is it that the poet 
wishes it to be known that Elihu was the author of the work, 
after the manner of Oriental poets who introduce the author’s 
name towards the close in some concealed way ? So Lightfoot 
and Rosenmiiller conjecture. There is no example of such pro- 
cedure in Hebrew literature It is simply the peculiarity of 
another poet, who shews himself in this and other characteristics 
to be another ; else he would have contented himself with giving 
Elihu’s country, as he did in the case of Job and the three 
friends. Elihu is a fictitious, not a real person. 

IX. Wuar Is THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOK ?—This question 
has been variously answered. 

1. Baumgarten-Crusius thinks, that the idea of true wis- 
dom is set forth. The different stages of such wisdom are re- 
presented by Job, the three friends, and Elihu ; simple piety, 
a legal mind, a conscious and wise religion.! Here a legal 
mind should come first according to the natural order; and the 
discourse of Jchovah is left out of account. The entire hypo- 
thesis is arbitrary and far-fetched, shewing no perception of the 
purport of the poem. It has therefore remained peculiar to the 
proposer. 

2. Some think that the work was designed to teach the im- 
mortality of the soul. Such was in substance the opinion of 
Michaehs,? who supposed the author meant to shew, that the 
divine righteousness would not be manifested till a future world, 
after the resurrection, in which rewards and punishments should 
be bestowed on men according to their picty and godlessness. 
More recently it has been adopted by Ewald, who tries to shew 
that it is the fundamental idea? He argues that it was neces- 
sary that the essence of the book should rest upon the eternal 
duration of the human spirit; for how could external evil be 
completely overcome, if the spirit maintains the struggle with 


' Opuscula theologica, p. 174 et seqq. 
2 Einleitung’in das alte Tcstament, vol. i. p. 23 et seqq. 
3 Das Buch Ijob, p. 10 et seqq. 195 et seqq. 
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it even to the end, and is not fully conscious that it will not 
ish even when the last outward good, life itself, is lost? 
ternal evil, as such, is not necessarily the consequence and 
unishment of sin. It does not stand in actual relation to the 
inward worth of man, but merely excites tho spirit to a higher 
consciousness, whereby it feels its eternal nature, and is led to 
overcome outward calamity by rising above it. The book of 
Job has the merit of preparing deeper views of evil and of the 
soul’s immortality, transmitting them as fruitful germs to all 
futurity. Yet the truth in question appears as a wish and a 
hope. It remains in the distant background. It was fresh to 
the poet and new, wrung out from the depths of consciousness 
by necessity. A settled and firm belief it was not. It had 
more of the nature of a foreshadowing, longing desire. The few 
passages in which the idea appears are, xiv. 13-15; xvi. 18, 19; 
xix, 23, 29. 

Schlottmann adopts in part the same opinion as Ewald, but 
modifies and improves it. He looks upon the certainty of im- 
mortality only as a single and subordinate particular in the 
solution of the theoretical difficulty ; and finds the true solution of 
the problem in the deeper understanding of the Divine Being 
and his ways expressed by Elihu, and previously strained after 
by Job in the third series of discourses.' 

This hypothesis seems to us improbable. The very way in 
which Ewald proposes it, vouches for its rejection. Surely it is 
unlikely that the poet would make an idea obscurely adduced in 
two or three places, and which at the best is nothing more than 
a shadowy apprchension of future existence that floats in the 
discourses of Job without firm inherence, the centre of the whole 
work. If it was perfectly new to the writer, hc must have felt 
the necessity of adducing it with greater prominence, that it 
might pervade the minds of the pious and reflocting. The 
epilogue is contrary to such an explanation, because the solution 
of the problem is given there in the shape of outward facts. 
Job is rewarded with the double of what he had lost. Accord- 
ing to Ewald, however, he had lost nothing, and should not 
have been so recompensed. The prologue is also opposed to it ; 
for it is there shewn that the calamities of Job are a temptation 
or trial which cannot be lasting. But they are real calamities, 
as well as internal evil. The discourses of the three friends also 
do not presuppose the sufferer insensible to ill because it has no 
actual relation to his immortal nature. The speeches of Elihu 
are adverse to the hypothesis. In short, the idea of the soul’s 
immortality occupies too subordinate and shadowy a place in 


1 Das Buch Hiob, u. «. w. Einleitung, p. 48, et seqq. 
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the work to be taken as the centre of the problem discussed. 
Had it been proposed as a clear, definite, unmistakeable matter 
of faith in the speeches of Job, or in the prologue and epilogue, 
we should assent to the view in question; but an evanescent 
longing for immortality yttered in a very few places, can hardly 
be converted into so much importance. The leading idea of the 
work cannot be that of immortality, else it would appear in 
stronger colours and broader outline.! - 

3. Others think that the book has a national reference. The 
nation suffering, afflicted, or captive is pourtrayed in the pious 
Job, and directed to a better faith in God as a righteous 
Governor who does not forsake His people. Some think that 
the friends of Job symbolise the prophets with their admonitions, 
who are afterwards blamed for having spoken amiss. Among 
such as adopt this national aspect of the book there is consider- 
able difference of detail. Thus Warburton, who carries out the 
allegorical interpretation farther than others, understands by 
the three friends Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem; and by Job’s 
wife, the idolatrous women with whom the Jews had contracted 
marriages.? 

The problem proposed in the book is of wider and deeper 
import than a nation’s changing experiences, else it loses both 
its importance and difficulty. Nations are always punished for 
wrong-doing in the present world. Theirs is a visible and 
marked calamity. Their retribution takes place here. But it is 
otherwise with individuals. Good men are afflicted in the world. 
Bad men prosper and prevail. Retribution in their case may 
not appear. The difficulty of the problem lies mainly in vindi- 
cating the divine righteousness along with personal integrity. 
If persons who give undeniable cvidence of upright motives and 
steady principle suffer in the world, how can God be just and 
wise to allow it? The suffering nation could have received no 
comfort from any solution of the problem contained in the work. 
Unqualified submission to the divine will could hardly soothe its 
sorrows. To be told that it should bow submissively to its fate 
were poor consolation. The problem must therefore concern the 
fate of individuals. The book cannot have been intended to- 

bolise the nation gencrally in any of the characters intro- 
sal nor to support it amid its salauiGes by a better hope. 
The people were not in captivity at the time. They were not 
then gree ee They had forsaken God, and were 
gradually tending towards decay. What would have been 
appropriate to them, was the stirring voice of some mighty 
prophet to arouse them from torpor and call them to repentance. 


1 Das Buch Hiob. u. 8. w. Einleitung, pp. 49, 50. 
* Divine legation of Moses, Book vi. section 2. 
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The discussion of a philosophico-religious problem could scarcely 
touch the sluggish body, or bring it to a right sense of sin. 
Considering the old genuine production, without the speeches of 
Elihu, what is the problem discussed by the writer? It is this, 
how the sufferings of the righteous are connected with the pro- 
vidence of a just God. Of course the converse is necessaril 
touched upon—the consistency of the prosperity of the wicked 
with the same righteous government. 

The Jewish mind must have had great difficulty in resolving 
a problem of this nature, because the religion of Moses pre- 
sented nothing else than temporal rewards and punishments. 
The beginnings of speculation respecting it are seen in the 
psalms; especially in the thirty-seventh, forty-ninth, and 
seventy-third. In these odes the writers come to the conclusion 
that both the prosperity of the wicked and the misfortune of the 
pious are temporary. The former does not continue; and the 
pious will be at last restored to honour by God. Their pos- 
terity also will inherit the curse or blessing of the two classes. 
Traces of a deeper solution appear in expressions which indicate 
a conviction of the vanity of mere earthly prosperity, and of 
real abiding happiness being found only in communion with 
God, accompanied by faint forebodings of such happiness sur- 
viving death itself and enduring for ever. 

In Job the question takes a more comprehensive range, rising 
to the consideration of the moral government of the world, or 
how far the wisdom and justice of God appear to pervade the 
arrangements of the present system. This is a new attempt of 
the same theological speculation, which the progressive experi- 
ences of individuals as well as of the whole nation contributed to 
produce. The increasing embarrassments of life and the fate of 
the nation ever becoming darker stirred the foundations of faith 
more deeply, and induced a higher reflectiveness. The mind 
was thus strengthened for deeper exercises. Speculation was 
impelled to make new attempts, and the development of the 
inner nature was promoted.! 

If these observations be just, it is superfluous to point out the 
absurdity of making the problem of the book to be, Does Job 
serve God for nought, i.¢., is Job’s virtue unselfish? There is 
no problem in debate between God and Satan. The poet did 
not cast his work in such a mould. Equally absurd is it to say 
that there is a problem between Job and his friends, as well as 
one between God and Satan; the former being, What is the 
explanation of Job’s sufferings ? a question minor to the great 
problem and different from it. All such distinctions shew mis- 
apprehension of the work. 

' See Ilupfeld, Deutsche Zeitechrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft, 1850, Noe. 35-37, 
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The design of the writer was to demonstrate the insufficiency 
of the current doctrine of sae ep aae Like previous psalm- 
writers, he wished to purly and deepen the popular faith. The 
old law was pervaded by the doctrine of strict retribution. It 
held forth the invariable connection between virtue and pros- 
perity, guilt and suffering. Blessings in this life were associated 
with its fulfilment; with its neglect or violation, calamities. 
Divine justice was seen on earth, punishing the wicked out- 
wardly, and rewarding the good. As a man lives, so he fares 
in the world—that was the genius of Mosaism: Experience, 
however, is often at variance with this doctrine. We see the 
godly suffering the blasts and blight of adversity, while the 
wicked flourish and prosper. The world presents examples, 
both of high-minded men living upright lives and oppressed. 
with misfortune, and of successful villains. Here the popular 
Hebrew faith was contradicted by appearances. The divine 
retribution held out was Folic. The mind of the poet- 
philosopher, powerfully affected by the sufferings of the pious, 
could find no comfort in this doctrine. As he brooded over it, 
it seemed jejune and cheerless. He tried therefore to get beyond 
it into a region where all might not be dark, but some ray of 
hope perchance might dawn, and God appear other than unjust. 
He felt that the prevailing opinion respecting God’s justice in 
the aguas and adversity of his creatures was not well- 
founded. The wicked oft succeed; the good often suffer. The 
force of experience, internal and external, pressed upon his 
reason. There must therefore be a better way of judging about 
the distribution of good and evil than the old established one. 
There must be a deeper and more comprehensive view of the 
ways of providence towards men. On the one hand, the jus- 
tice of God must be maintained. Whatever takes place under 
His rule must be right. On the other, the lives of the suffering 
pious cannot be overlooked. How is the Deity just in allowing 
them to be oppressed with misfortune P What then is the solu- 
tion which the writer attains to? How far does his struggling 
mind reach ? Does he get at nothing more than the untenable- 
ness of Mosaism; or does he arrive at an adequate solution of 
the problem P 

0 adequate solution can be furnished on the ground of the 
Jewish economy. It is only by the gospel of Jesus Christ that 
a certainty of righteous compensation after death is unfolded. 
There is the Christian’s comfort. There the ways of God toward 
man are fully vindicated. Life and immortality are brought to 
light by Christianity alone. We need not, therefore, expect a 
satisfactory solution from the author of the book. All that can 
be reasonably looked for is some approach to it-—something. 
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beyond this current Mosaism where all is mystery and darkness. 
The prevailing doctrine of strict retribution in the present life 
is shadowed forth in the discourses of the three friends. Among 
the Jewish people it was usually held as they enunciate it. They 
represent the current faith of the nation, viz., that the good and 
bad which befal mankind in this life are regulated by their con- 
duct. If therefore the righteous are visited with adversity, they 
must have committed such sins as bring upon them retributive 
justice. Yet this faith, though the current one, should scarcely 

identified with the true theocratic doctrine. It cannot be 
said that they give it exactly according to the law. Indeed it 
could not be so propounded in a course of reasoning upon it. 
Whenever one begins to discuss the doctrine and deduce its 
consequences, he recedes from the simple statement of it in the 
law of Moses. They rightly infer that outward sufferings are 
always a punishment for sins committed. It is a wrong deduction 
on their part that sin is always punished with a degree of out- 
ward intensity proportioned to its greatness. We admit that 
such a conclusion is natural, though it be not legitimate. 

The gifted writer sects forth the current doctrine very strik- 
ingly. He reasons upon and expands it. Ie urges it in all its 
nakedness. How comfortless it is, the speeches of Job shew. 
It is revolting to man’s higher consciousness. Both the pure 
heart feeling that it has uniformly aimed at the highest good, 
and the clear understanding in the sincerity of its convictions, 
rebel against it. The higher and more conscientious the mo- 
tives, the less are they satisfied with it. To an imperfect state 
of civilization, when men’s desires are sensuous, Mosaism seems 
well adapted, because it appeals to the lower nature. But when 
advanced civilization, intelligence, spirituality, noble aims, and 
upright conduct prevail, a conflict with it arises. 

A better doctrine is put into the mouth of Job, who shews 
that divine justice cannot be vindicated on the ground of out- 
ward prosperity or adversity exclusively. External calamities, 
he argues, are not the proper test of sins committed. His utter- 
ances set forth the struggles of a mind like that of the writer 
emerging out of the old doctrine. Both experience and con- 
sciousness testify that there is often opposition between men’s 
condition and merits; that their lot in life is so unequal as to 
impugn the universality of earthly retribution. The doubts are 
strongly expressed, often irreverently, always naturally ; because 
a spirit wrung with unutterable anguish gives vent to its feelings 
in words unqualified and unstudied. Sometimes the speaker 
8 rs to overstate the case, in conveying the sentiment that 
the wicked are generally more prosperous than the righteous. 
In the bitterness of his soul he blames God himself, calling in 
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question the justice of His moral government because of the 
integrity of innocent sufferers. 
ow far then is Job the representative of a better doctrine ? 
He struggles to free his mind from the trammels of national 
belief, and almost succeeds. But on the whole he attains to 
nothing more than the doctrine of unlimited acquiescence in the 
divine counsels and will. No decided opinion is pronounced 
iy pais the ways of Providence, or the causes of prosperity 
and adversity in the world. Man’s duty is to acquiesce in the 
arrangements of infinite power and wisdom. Doubts of the 
divine justice should be silenced by the consideration of an 
omniscient and omnipotent Ruler. Complete submission to the 
Majesty of heaven is inculcated. Thus the question is not 
solved. All that is done is to prepare the way for its solution, 
by reminding feeble man that the counsels of God, though un- 
fathomable, are wise. ‘I'he hero of the poem is very anxious to 
netrate the mystery of divine providence. Nor does the 
eity reprove him for so wishing. Ile reminds him however 
that it is inscrutable; and in view of such obscurity it is better 
not to pry too curiously into the matter, but to be still and wait, 
remembering that the Almighty Jehovah is all-wise, that He 
does not give to man an account of Tis doings, but expects an 
immediate and unconditional surrender on the part of His crea- 
tures. The epilogue of itself would shew that the poet was not 
able to get beyond the doctrine of strict retribution which he 
endeavoured to combat in the discussion: but the prologue in- 
dicates a glimpse of sufferings being something else than 
retributive in the world—viz., permitted for the trial and 
strengthening of faith. And there are two passages in the 
speeches of Job which carry the problem a little farther by 
tndimating a state of conscious existence beyond the grave. The 
germ of the doctrine of immortality hes in them. The writer 
catches glimpses of it. In the earnest longings of his mind he 
gives utterance to the dim perception of immortal life—the an- 
ticipation of a future existence in which he should not be 
separated from God. But these were moments of high inspira- 
tion that did not continue. They were the dawning of a better 
doctrine on his spirit. Asan incipient evangelism they lifted the 
poet above his age and nation, transporting him within the very 
shadow of Christianity. Thus amid the conflict of the old re- 
tribution-doctrine and Hebrew philosophy, the poet had almost 
t out of the former. He could not resist struggling against 
it, till he took refuge at last in the idea of Almighty wisdom, 
where lies the undeveloped germ of the doctrine of immortality. 
The new faith triumphed in part over the old; for Job silen 
his opponents. In ths fierce conflict between them, the popular 
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belief lost ground; although the writer could not rise to a clear 
belief of immortality. Thus the question is so far cleared up 
under the religious ethics of the minstrel-philosopher as to pre- 
vent despair and to silence murmuring at the inequalities of the 
divine dispensations. The suffering righteous are not left with- 
out comfort. Though the design of afflictions in the case of the 
upright be not known, they should lead to the entire submission 
of the heart to Jchovah—to a perfect faith in the wisdom, as 
well as the justice, of the most High. It is a marvellous ad- 
vance on the part of the gifted poet into the domain of religious 
knowledge to shew that piety may be disinterested. It is true, 
that this is not presented in the purcst form; yet it does 
appear in the example of Job. The virtuous spirit can arrive at 
no ulterior point even under the New Testament. In this 
respect the writer tends toward that exalted Christianity so 
beautifully described by John, in which the behever loves God 
because He is love; not because He has a reward to bestow in a 
future world. An outward and carnal dispensation could not 
exhibit such love of God in Christ Jesus: the writer approaches 
it in setting forth the disinterestedness of Job’s piety. 

From these remarks it will be scen, that the main result at 
which the poet arrives is solely a negative one. He shews the 
problem to be simply insoluble. This, however, is an important 
advance beyond the Psalms. {ce transfers it from the region of 
speculation to that of faith, and puts an end to the discussion for 
ever by proving it to be both intellectually and morally beyond 
the grasp of man. But though the result be negative, it is not 
without a positive element. So far it is practical. A firm 
adherence to the wisdom and rightcousness of God is inculcated. 
This is the main conclusion of the dialectic poem before us. 
What points beyond it is not expressly stated. Yet there is a 
glimmering anticipation of a higher and hidden solution of the 
mystery outside the circle of man’s vision. Not till heaven be 
opened by Christianity, where mankind may sce their Father 
more nearly, can this faith of submission to the divine arrange- 
ments become a satisfying principle which blesses the immortal 
spirit in communion with Him. Care should be taken not to 
represent Mosaism and the later doctrine of future judgment as 
antagonistic tn themselves. The former had no distinct reference 
to immortality, and therefore gave occasion to selfish views of 
religion. It wanted what was subsequently revealed. It was 
an initiatory institution adapted to the Jewish mind in a certain 
age. Objective and sensuous, it deterred men from evil, and 
prompted them to good, by earthly considerations. But even 
in this the later doctrine of Scripture did not contradict it. It 
only advanced farther. Future rewards and punishments were 
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brought out to view under the new economy: under the Mosaic 
they were simply unknown. The law was silent respecting 
them: it did not deny that they would be. This silence of the 
law led to the notion that calamity in the present life was 
merely retributive. 

Let us see particularly how the theme is developed. Great 
skill, with true poetic spirit, is displayed in the manner of its 
treatment. A prologue introduces the subject to the reader’s 
attention. According to it an eminently pious man is sud- 
denly overtaken by misfortune. Satan has got”permission to 
afflict him. But though he is the immediate author of Job’s 
calamities, the allegorical scene in heaven intimates that 
God intends a trial of the sufferer’s virtue. Notwithstanding 
the loss of all his property and children, as well as a severe 
disease affecting his person, and the evil suggestion of his wife, 
the godly man continues true to the Lord. ‘Three friends come 
to console him. Their long silence, as they sit regarding him 
with feclings of pity, irritates his spirit. He breaks the silence 
in language of impassioned complaint, cursing the day of his 
birth. Here is an indirect accusation of the divine justice 
in the government of the world, provoking the friends to reply 
to his irreverent words. <A discussion commences between 
him and the speakers respecting the cause of the sufferings 
endured by the righteous. The argument is conducted in the 
form of a diulogue or controversy. The substance of what the 
three allege is, that misery always presupposes guilt—that 
every one who is punished in this life is punished for his sins— 
and that therefore he is suttering the just consequence of great 
crime. They look upon the outward state of men as the index 
and evidence of the favour or displeasure of God. Hence they 
exhort Job to repent of his guilt. 

The reply of the sufferer is that he is upright, and is there- 
fore hardly dealt with by God who afflicts both the righteous 
and wicked. Confident of the justice of his cause he avows his 
hope and conviction that Jehovah will hereafter appear as the 
vindicator of his innocence; and reproaches the friends with 
advancing unjust charges against him to ingratiate themselves 
with the Almighty. 

The interest of the narrative increases as the speakers become 
warmer and more impetuous. At first they are cautious in their 
assertions; but are gradually less guarded. ‘Their statements 
become wider and more sweeping. Thus at the commencement 
the three merely insinuate that Job’s afflictions must have been 
caused by great sins: by and bye they openly charge him with 
secret crimes. Spcaking with greater asperity they repeat their 
charges of impiety against Job more strongly. In the same 
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manner, the sufferer’s defence, mild and moderate at first, be- 
comes more vehement. He asserts his innocence with greater 
confidence, denies the frequency of the divine judgments on 
wicked men, and maintains that if God himself were to erect a 
tribunal he would be acquitted there. With consummate ability 
the same sentiments, differently expressed according to the age 
and character of the three friends, are put into their mouths. 
Eliphaz, the oldest, takes the lead, speaking with most dignity 
and importance. Pildad has more sharpness and warmth, but 
less fullness and skill in arguing. Zophar, the youngest, begins 
violently, but soon becomes weak and tame. 

The language of the partics should not be narrowly scanned 
as if it were prose. We should also remember its adaptation 
to the exciting situation of the speakers, who are not always 
right, though uttering many just and true sentiments. The 
friends err in supposing that the sufferings of the righteous in 
this life are invariably the result of crimes on their part. By 
arguing that sins are always punished and virtue always re- 
warded with adversity and prosperity respectively, they are 
open to animadversion. Job is also wrong in maintaining his 
integrity so strongly as to accuse God of injustice in the moral 
government of the world. He rebels occasionally against the 
righteous administration of the Almighty, because he has wit- 
nessed the frequent prosperity of the wicked, and is unable 
to see in his own case why the Deity should grievously smite. 
Though he has the advantage of his opponents in the argument, 
he takes a superficial view of sin, and has an exaggerated idea 
of his innocence. 

The friends are put to silence, so that Zophar ventures to say 
nothing in the third serics of the controversy. Here a new 
disputant steps forward. Elihu as a young man had waited 
till Job and his friends had finished speaking. He undertakes 
to shew that both parties were wrong; the friends in maintain- 
ing that greater suficrings imply greater crimes and are always 
a punishment for sins committed ; the former in arguing with 
the Almighty and calling His justice in question. He adduces 
some thoughts on the disciplinary nature of calamities. Afflic- 
tion is intended to correct men by shewing their inherent sin- 
fulness, and leading to the exercise of a simple trust in God, 
who removes the affliction when it has produced humility. 
The goodness as well as the justice of the Almighty may be 
discerned in suffering, when it points the righteous to a higher 
worldly happiness. All creation shews the power and justice of 
the Almighty ; how then can a man assert that he suffers in- 
nocently ? 

Jehovah now appears and speaks out of the whirlwind, point- 
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ing out how foolishly Job had questioned the divine justice. 
The sufferer submits to God, and nts of his sin. He bows 
in lowliness of spirit before the Divine Majesty. The three 
friends are reproved for maintaining that there is an invariable 
connection between external condition and the state of the heart 
towards God; as well as for their harsh treatment of a friend 
in distress. 

It is very probable that the Israclites did not attach much 
importance at first to this grand poem. It had no canonical 
authority when it was written. Rather was it looked upon as an 
artificial and profane composition. Yet it should not be thence 
inferred with Renan! that great freedom was taken with its text; 
or that copies were not alike, because each person introduced 
into them something after his own taste. This is not the right 
manner of accounting for a number of singularities in the text. 
The difficultics which are now insurmountable did not spring 
from early copyists disfiguring the logical sequence of the dis- 
courses by their officious meddling. To expect with Renan that 
if old authorities were now found, they would shew a better text 
than the present, is vain assumption. In a few cases alone 
should the higher criticism be applied to the text of the book, 
which has sutfered no more than other sacred poems from the 
hands of the copyists. Probably it has been less corrupted 
than most. 

The science of the book is exactly in harmony with the 
genius of the Semitic peoples, who are characterised by the 
absence of scientific instinct. A severe monotheism shuts up 
man within the continual thought of his powerlessness, ex- 
cluding metaphysical speculation and consequently all ap- 
proach to a refined theology. Accordingly the system of 
the world presented in the poem is very simple: God the 
Creator and universal Agent animates all beings with His 
breath and produces at once all the phenomena of nature. 
Angels form His court around him, pure and holy; among 
whom, however, one accuser sometimes appears. Semitic 
meteorology is conditioned and determined by the same rigid 
monotheism. The clouds and the space above them are the 
habitation and special domain of God, who governs everything 
thence. There are the reservoirs; His arsenals, pavilions. 
Thence He fetches storms, making them His messengers in 
dealing out retribution. Thunder is always viewed us a theo- 
phany, marking the descent of God to earth. The noise of it 
is His voice. Lightning is His light ; and the electric flame the 
arrows hurled from His hand. In all this there is no trace of 
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the great idea expressed by Jaws of nature—the basis of modern 
philosophy. Everything is miracle, Admiration peoples the 
world with marvels. The character of greatness is attributed to 
what is inexplicable; and therefore everything whose cause 
is unknown is a motive for man’s humiliation and the divine 
glory. Even in the monstrous and obscure God is scen. Thus 
animals shew in some respects the powcr of Deity better than 
man, because they are in more direct dependence on Him ; while 
reason and liberty are in partial rebellion. Ignorance is a wor- 
ship; curiosity an outrage. How different this is from the 
Aryan characteristics need not be described. Among the pri- 
mitive Aryans nature was peopled with life. [very element 
became a divinity. The tendency to polytheism and mytho- 
logy was involved in this conception of nature; yet a scientific, 
metaphysical spirit was fostered. Instead of being shut up in 
the narrow circle of an undeveloped Monotheism they looked 
into the causes of things. They had an idea of the daus of 
nature. 

X. Jon xix. 25-27.—Much has been written on the meaning 
of this passage. Opinions respecting it may be reduced to three. 

1. Some regard it as a noble confession of fuith in the Re- 
deemer. This has been held by Pfeiffer, Schultens, Michaelis, 
Velthusen, Rosenmiller, Drs. Good, Hales and J. P. Smith. 
Those who do so usually think that the words imply a belief 
in the resurrection and judgment. 

It is not easy to gather together any tangible evidence on 
behalf of this Herotlesm One thing relied on is the word 


Redeemer, 2831, The term properly means blood-avenger or 
kinsman. It is no where else applied to the Messiah, though 
often used of God as redeeming and delivering Israel from the 
bondage of Egypt, from the Babylonian exile, etc., Ex. vi. 6; 
Is, xlii. 1; xlviu. 20, etc. Even granting that the term may 
be appropriatcd to the Messiah in one place of the New Testa- 
ment, it does not follow that such is its sense in the Old. 
It signifies deverer or vindicator in the passage before us, 
meaning the Almighty. The erroncous translation, “at the 
last [day] he will arise [in judgment] upon dust [mankind],” 
has contributed to support the same hypothesis. Tho last day 
is not intimated. Neither is his arising in judgment or triumph. 
Nor does “Dy dust mean mankind or the ruins of mortality. In 
like manner, the view has been favoured by the improper ver- 
sion even from my flesh, instead of without flesh. It is the ex- 
treme of perverted interpretation to find the incarnation in the 
passage as well as the resurrection. That a Jew could have held 
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the Christian doctrine of the Messiah’s incarnation is a singular 
assertion, betraying total ignorance of the genius of Mosaism 
and of the Old Testament generally. The patriarchs had no 
conception of the resurrection of the body. The idea of it was 
unknown to them. eir faith did not even embrace a belief 
in the immortality of the soul. Let the passage be tortured as 
it will, to bring the doctrines of the incarnation and resurrection 
out of it implies their previous insertion, in the face of reason 
and hermeneutics. = 

The passage xiv. 7-12 has also been adduced as a proof that 
the writer of the book was acquainted with the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body. ‘For there is hope of a tree 
if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the 
tender branch thereof will not ccase. Though the root thereof 
wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground, 
be through the scent of water it will bud, and bring forth 

ughs like a plant. But man dieth and wasteth away: yea, 
man giveth up the ghost, and where is hc? As the waters fail 
from the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up: so man 
lieth down and riseth not: till the heavens be no more they 
shall not awake nor be raised out of their sleep.” The sense 
here is, not that man should continuc in the grave only till the 
heavens should pass away, and then awake after their dissolu- 
tion, to a new life; but that he should never awake, since 
everlasting duration is elsewhere attributed to the heavens (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 36, 37; cxlviii. 6; Jer. xxxi. 36). The fate of a tree 
is said to be better than that of man; which it would not be, 
if the place teaches the resurrection to life. 

2. Others think that Job expresses his firm conviction that 
God will yet appear even in this life as the avenger of his inno- 
cence. ‘hough reduced to a mere skeleton, his skin broken to 
pieces and his flesh disappearing through the consuming in- 
fluence of disease, he shall yet behold God. Accordingly this 
expectation is fulfilled. His integrity is vindicated by the ap- 
pearance of God. 

In favour of this view, are alleged the declarations of Job in 
other places, as vii. 8, 9; x. 20-22; xiv. 7-15; xvii. 11-16, 
which express no belicf in the existence of a future state; the 
fact that ncither Elihu alludes to a future life of retribution as a 
source of consolation, nor God himself; and that the Jewish com- 
mentators in searching for proofs of the doctrine of a future life 
do not adduce this passage. Of more weight are the objections 


founded on the language ; for “By >y refers to the grave or 


sepulchre elsewhere in the book, xvii. 16; xx. 11; xxi. 26. It 
is more natural therefore to apply the phrase to the grave than 
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to the wasting process of disease—to explain it in contrast to 
the twenty-sixth verse, rather than by xh. 25. In like manner, 
the words “after my skin,” etc. etc., are more consonant to 
deprivation of life than extreme emaciation.! 

3. We hold that the hope of Job here expressed refers to his 
seeing God after death as a vindicator of his integrity. The 
sufferer clings to the belief that even beyond death he should 
behold the Deity attesting his mnocence. 

This view agrees best with the words of the passage. Nor is 
it discordant with anything else in the book. The passages 
xvii. 13-16; xiv. 18-15; xvi. 18-25 imply no more than that 
the speaker conceived of himself in the future as in a dark and 
joyless subterranean abode, the shadow of this present life. 

eyond this life there was nothing but an indistinct and 
shadowy existence. All that can be deduced from them on the 
part of the speaker was that he had a dim foreboding of future 
existence, which could afford no consolation to the mind. There 
was nothing distinct, clear, or definite in the idea; for Sheol 
was coneeiyed to be a land of shadows. In the passage before 
us the hope of Job penetrates beyond this limit. Though 
the general drift of the book may warrant no higher belief than 
what is expressed in other places, it is not opposed to a higher. 
It may occur in a solitary passage and be prominent there, 
without being adduced elsewhere ; especially as it does not solve 
the general problem because it is not a future state of retribution. 
The belief expressed is merely that of the soul’s separate, con- 
acious existence after death. The hope of Job is therefore re- 
presented as piercing through the shades of Sheol, and rising 
to a belief in life beyond the grave. The soul of the sufferer 
will live after his body has dissolved in dust. In a moment 
of unusual inspiration the poet brings forth this precious 
thought, which soon disappears again. The idea was an 
extempore flight of faith, which had no influence in resolving 
the problem discussed in the book; for the issue of the whole 
is that Job sees God on this side the grave and receives an 
attestation of his integrity. As a reward of his faith the 
Deity comes down to him in love before his dying, to declare 
his innocence of the crimes laid to his charge. Thus the 
solution does not advance beyond the point contained in the 
Pentateuch. 

From these remarks it will be seen, that while we reject the 
Messianic exposition of the passage involving the doctrine of 
resurrection and general judgment, we also roject the view 
which finds nothing more than a firm assurance of God’s future 
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vindication of Job’s irae) from the unjust accusations of 
his friends before he died. It appears more natural to regard 
the passage as expressing an expectation of immortality. ‘The 
spimt of Job pierces into futurity, beyond Sheol; and con- 
fidently hopes for a vision of God interposing to assert his 
righteousness. At this particular crisis “his faith penetrated 
farther into the future than before. The poet who puts such 
language into Job’s mouth was not aware of the extent of mean- 
ing to which a calm thinker might carry out his words: his 
habitual ideas of a future state were those of his age and nation ; 
as we may infer from the fact, that other passages present the 
ordinary ideas of Shoel in and considerably after the Solomonic 

, and that the noble pearl exposed to view here is seen no 
a else in the book. It was therefore a momentary out-4 
burst and triumph of faith on the part of the inspired poet ; 
not a settled and serious belief. The doctrine of immortality 
gleams forth in the passage like a solitary star in the darkness, 
breaking out at once to the view of the admiring beholder ; 
but only to be hid immediately in surrounding clouds and 
shadows. 

We are glad to be confirmed in our opinion by the authority 
of Ewald, Vaihinger, Umbrcit, Hupfeld, Hoelemann, Koenig, 

-and Delitzseh. 

It is very unfortunate that the English version of the para- 
graph should be so incorrect as to prevent the true sense from 
being seen. The following is offered as literal and faithful to 
the original :— 


‘¢ But I know, my vindicator lives, 
And the last, he will arise over the dust; 
Yea, after my skin, when this [body] is destroyed, 
Even without my flesh shall I sce Cod: 
Yea, I shall ecc him for myself ; 
_ Mine eyes shall behold him, none other [shall do so] ; 
.My reins pine away [with longing] within me.” 


VAX should not be taken as a noun, of which there is no 
example elsewhere. It is properly an adjective; and is so used 
here. We cannot therefore adopt Ewald’s Nachmann—after- 
man—@ noun in apposition with Goel. To suppose any allusion 
in it to Messiah’s incarnation is anti-Jewish. The Jews never 
thought of Messiah as properly divine or God. Their mono- 
theiam would have revolted against the idea. Messiah is never 
presented as God in the Old ‘Testament. 

XI. Jos xiv. 13-15.—‘ Oh that thou wouldest hide me in the 
eae that thou wouldest: keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, 
that thou wouldest a point me a set time, and remember me | 
If a man die, shall belive again? All the days of my appointed 
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time will I wait, till my change come. Thou shalt call, and I 
will answer thee: thou wilt have a desire to the work of thine 
hands.” The thirteenth verse expresses a wish that Job’s abode 
in the gloomy region of the dead may not be everlasting, but 
that, delivered from the under world, he may be permitted to 
return to a new life. Separated from life he seems cut off from 
God’s remembrance. But the first hemistich of the fourteenth 
verse starts an objection to the possibility of the wish uttered im 
the thirteenth being fulfilled. He reflects that he is but a man, 
who when dead cannot be remembered by God. Can he that 
dies, live? The second member of the fourteenth verse refers 
immediately to the thirteenth. The wish already uttered breaks 
forth again, and the speaker thinks of its fulfilment. He says 
that he will wait all the days of his appointed warfare—his 
time of abode on earth and in the realms of Hades—till his 
change come—t.e., till he be relicved from that service below. 
The fifteenth verse is explanatory of the way in which the 
change will take place. ‘Thou shalt call and I will follow 
thee; thou wilt have a desire after the work of thine own 
hands;” as if God cannot suffer His own creatures to perish. 
Thus Job wavers between despair and confidence. Sometimes 
he is struck with the idea that man is never resuscitated ; at 
other times he thinks that God might reeal him to life, and 
compares himself in Hades to a soldier on duty waiting to be 
relieved. It is apparent, therefore, that the passage expresses 
the same hope of immortality as that in xix. 25-27. It does not, 
however, imply a clear perception of that doctrine. All that is 
intimated is a groping after it—a passing conception of man’s 
immortality, after release from Hades. The poet shrinks from 
the thought of an eternal separation from God ; and therefore 
he speaks as if he felt it could not take place. The belief of im- 
mortality dawned indistinctly on his mind—or rather it flitted 
across it with a momentary gleam of light overshadowing, for 
the time, the conviction of his reason. He had therefore arrived 
at the very verge of a region where the problem agitating his 
soul would have been fully solved ; yea he crossed the frontier 
by yielding to the momentary impulse of the divinity that 
stirred within him. An outburst of his higher nature led him 
to the dim apprehension of immortal life.} 

XII. Jos xvi. 18, 19.—“ O earth, cover not thou my blood, 
and let my cry have no ae Also now, behold, my witness is 
in heaven, and my record is on high.”” Some find in these verses 
also the hope or anticipation of immortality. The meaning of 
. them appears to be, “ May I, if I must die innocent, obtain after 


' + See Bibliotheca Sacra for May and August, 1849; article, Spirituality of the 
« book of Job, 
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my death the recognition of my integrity. Kven now there is 

a silent witness in heaven perfectly conscious of my innocence.” 
Job expects to be justified by God, who knows his integrity. 
Does he expect it in the present life? So we infer from the 
twenty-second verse. He looks for it soon, even before his ap- 
proaching end, believing that he may live to see the testimony 
of God on his behalf. It was not necessary that the acquittal 
should be delayed till after his death. He hopes that his wish 
may be antecedently fulfilled. If this interpretatton be correct, 
the passage expresses no hope of immortality on the part of the 
speaker. 

PXIIL Jop xxi. 15-20.—Among the many sentiments incor- 
rectly found in the book of Job is a reference to the former 
destruction of the world by water and to its final dissolution by 
fire, said to have been prophesied by Enoch before the deluge, 
and to have been known to Noah, who transmitted it to his 
family ; and therefore it was subsequently communicated to Job 
and his friends. In the last speech of Eliphaz we find the 
following (xxii. 15-20) :— 


f 


Wilt thou hold fast the old way 

Which wicked men have trodden, 

Who were cast in chains before the time, 
Whose firm foundation became a flowing stream, 
Who said unto God ‘depart from us,” 

And what can the Almighty do for them ? 

Yet he filled their houses with blessing. 

Na the counscl of the wicked be far from me.) 
The righteous shall sec it and rejoice, 

The innocent shall langh them to scorn. 

“Truly our adversaries are destroyed, 

The fire has consumed what they left.” 


Here Job is warned, lest in his sinful obstinacy he should be 
like the sinners of the old world who suffered premature destruc- 
tion. The expression a flowing stream may perhaps refer to the 
flood, but more probably to Sodom and Gomorrah, who were 
desolated by a fiery flood. The language of the impious people 
is given in the words used before by Job. The righteous, it is 
said, will rejoice at the fate of such as follow the path of the 
old sinners; and their speech is given, in which they triumph 
over the fall of the wicked. Hales unwarrantably supplies 
Noah to innocent (the imnocent Noah derided them), and 
brings forth the far-fetched, false meaning, as if Noah had 
said, Though this judgment by water, however universal, 
may not so thoroughly purge the earth as that iniquity shall 
not spring up again and wicked men abound, yet know that 
a final judgment by fire will utterly consume the remnant of 
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a ara as shall then be found alive, along with the earth 
i ! 

The fire refers to the manner in which some of Job’s posses- 
sions were destroyed, and denotes the fiery stream that over- 
whelmefl the cities of the plain. Zhe remnant of sinners is a 
thing unknown to the passage, the word denoting possessions, 
what +s left. . 

XIV. Views civen or Satan anp AnGEIs.—The view given 
of Satan in the book is peculiar. He is not certainly a sociable 
spirit, one of the sons of God with whom the Almighty holds 

cious discourse; as Herder, Ilgen, and Hichhorn suppose. 

e is both evil and suspicious, the accuser and tempter of man. 
Yet he appears in the assembly of the angels in heaven. The 
Almighty addresses and interrogates him there. He receives 
permission to torment Job to a certain extent. There is no 
impassable gulf between good and bad spirits. The kingdom 
of Satan is not separated from the kingdom of light by an 
infinite chasm. The great evil spirit is not at the head of an 
innumerable host of spirits, malevolent like himself, whom he 
amps as instruments of evil. Munistering spirits do not wait 
upon him. Ie is admitted alone into the divine assembly in 
heaven. He is not an independent sovereign, possessing power 
of his own; but mingles with a throng of spirits who are re- 
presented generally as capable of fulling, for we read, “ He put 
no trust in his servants ; and his angels he charged with folly” 
(iv. 18); and again, “ Hc trusts not his holy ones (7.e., the good 
spirits), and the heavens” etc. (xv. 15). The different spirits ° 
and powers are regarded as all serving Jehovah in peace after 
he has made repose and union among them (xxv. 2). This 
description of Satan differs from the later development of the 
national belief respecting him, where he appears at the head 
of a host of evil spirits completely isolated from the good 
ones. The one host is inseparably divided from the other; and | 
Satan possesses more independence and power, as well as 
greater malignity. The good angels are only good, incapable 
of erring. ow this separation into two kingdoms came to be 
made we can only conjecture. There is no internal probability 
of its being a purely Hebrew development. Rather does it bear 
the form of Eastern Asiatic influence—of the kingdom of dark- 
ness and light among the Persians and others. hriman ruled 
over the wicked Dews as their chief. When the Zoroastrian 
doctrine spread among the Hebrews, it materally affected their 
ideas of the angels and Satan. This may have been before the 
Babylonian captivity. Oriental mythology had not to wait till 


1 See Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. book i. pp. 111, 112. 
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then for its influence over Hebrew thought. If it had, Satan 
would not be described in this work as entering into the as- 
sembly of the angels of God, and being like them a servant to 
execute the divine will. The Jews were not yet anxious to 
absolve the Deity from the ¢mmediate production of evil. Hence 
we read in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, that the Lord moved David 
against Israel to say, ‘Go, number Israel and Judah.” It is 
needless to observe, that the conversation with Satan is not 
paralleled by the address of Micaiah to Ahab (1~Kings xxii. 
19-23), in which he states how a lying spirit offered to deceive 
the prophets of the king. It is not the conversation itself be- 
tween God and Satan which is singular; that is simply a 
poetical represcntation ; but it is the kind of Satan who appears 
and acts that excites attention; since he is different from the 
being so called in later times. In vain does Schlottmann! try 
to shew that there is nothing peculiar about the Satan of the 
prooaue but that he is just the same person as appears in 
ater books; the difference is too perceptible to be explained 
away. The writer of the poem had conceptions of the evil 
spirit which do not coincide with those of a subsequent time. 
The view given in the book of angels is also peculiar in some 
respects, They are supposed to be a kind of mediators who 
intercede with God that He should listen to the prayers of man. 
They also interpret the divine will, observing the conduct of 
men, and pointing out the right path from which they had 
strayed—the path appointed by God. We infer thus much 
from v. 1, where we read, “Unto which of the holy ones 
(angels) canst thou turn.” Here it is implied, that angels bear 
the requests of men before God—that they are tntercessors for 
men with Him. The same idea is more plainly expressed in 
XxXxili. 23, 24, “Then a messenger of God is vouchsafed to him, 
an interpreter from among a thousand, to declare his conduct 
to man. Then is God merciful to him and saith, Save him from 
ing down into the pit, I have already received a ransom.” 
Here the picture is that of a sick man wasting away and 
brought to the gates of death. When im that condition an 
angel becomes the interpreter of his soul’s desires, by bringing 
the prayer of the sufferer before God and interceding for him. 
God is then merciful to him and says, “Save him from going 
down to the pit, I have found a ransom in the sufferer’s con- 
fession of guilt; so that I shall no more allow him to be 
afflicted for his sin’s sake.” Thus the angels are a sort of 
mediators between man and Jehovah—intercessors with Him 
on behalf of his accountable and sinful creatures. At a later 


' Das Buch Hiob, Einleitung, p. 88 et seqq. 
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period, as we see from the Apocrypha and New Testament, a 
guardian angel was ee aay to individuals and nations. It is 
easy to perceive how such an one would arise out of the doctrine 
here faintly set forth. A guardian angel is not meant in Job; 


neither Yop nor qn justifying that idea. 


XV. Internat EvipENcE OF THE BOOK OPPOSED TO PLENARY 
InspiraTIoN.—The book before us presents a great stumbling- 
block to the advocates of what is termed the plenary inspiration 
of Scripture. Job refers to the phoonix (xxix. 18). He believes 
in the mythological astronomy of the East in which a celestial 
dragon is represented ready to spring for the purpose of devour- 
ing the sun and moon, which are darkened by that means; and 
in enchanters or magicians, having the power to make him rise 
and so produce eclipses : 


Let them curse it that curse the day, 
Who are able to make the dragon rise up (iii. 8). 


Yet he does not escape the Almighty’s censure. His three 
friends are reproved because ¢hey did not speak what was 
right ; alhoush what they did say is more in accordance 
with the rest of the Old Testament than Job’s sentiments. 
The apostle Paul quotes an utterance of Eliphaz’s with 
the formula, for tf is written (1 Cor. iii. 19). Thus the 
speeches of the three opponents cannot be taken for the word of 
God ; nor can Job’s sentiments be accepted with unqualified 
approbation. How then are they to be regarded? If they 
are to be approved only so far as they have the testimony 
of God in their favour, or as they agree with the divine au- 
thority of Scripture elsewhere, we are thrown back on a 
criterion within us which the advoeates of a mechanical in- 
spiration decry, ¢.e., our own reason. That is the only alter- 
native left; for a proper external criterion of the divine can- 
not be got in this case. Such, however, is the very standard 
they wish for, and which alone they adopt. They pretend to 
go by outward criteria, historical evidences, the sialic of faith, 
quotations of the Old Testament in the New, etc., and pour 
contempt on the blind guide (as they call it) within man. Yet 
they are forced at times to have recourse to reason. Should it 
be said that it is only the writer of the book who was inspired 
and gave a faithful record of all that Job and his friends 
uttered, the shift will not avail; because the writer put the 
speeches into their mouths. He cannot be separated from them 
as the mere recorder of their utterances ; since his inspiration lies 
in discussing a problem through them as the speakers. This is cer- 
tain from the fact that the sentiments put into the mouth of the 
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Almighty himself are those of the author’s time and abode, as 
appears from xxxviii. 81, where loosing the fetters of Orion is 
spoken of; the belief of the Semitic East having been that 
rion was a huge giant who had rebelled against God and 
was chained in the heavens. Hence the mode of speaking 
which sounds so well in the ears of the multitude, we must either 
accept the whole Bible or reject the whole, proves an impossible 
thing. How far is the book of divine authority and obligation P 
Is it all the word of God? How much of it is the proper divine 
word ? Reason must decide—what Kant calls-the pure reason, 
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I. GexeraL Titte.—The general title of all the Hebrew 
psalms is p>rn, songs of praise, because they are occupied 
with the praises of God. Only a small part of them are so., At 
the end of the Davidic psalms the general epithet miban, 
prayers, is applied to them (Ps. Ixxii. 20). The Rabbins call 
the collection pSan “ED, pvon or yon “IBD, book of hymns. 
In the Roman edition of the J.XX., chiefly taken from the 
Codex Vaticanus, the book is styled yadpoil, psalms; but in the 
Cod. Alexandrinus, it is called yadtijpiov per’ @dais, the psalter 
with odes. The most suitable title would be D/P. 

II. Drvistons.—The psalter contains 150 poems of unequal 
length, extending from two verses, like the 117th, to nearly two 
hundred, like the 119th. It is divided into five books marked 
by doxologies at the close. The first book, IA& “BD, comprises 
Ps. 1.-xli., and concludes thus: “ Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel from everlasting and to everlasting. Amen, and Amen.” 
The second book, °3% “5D, contains Ps. xlii—lxxii., and ends 
with the words: “ Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, 
who only doeth wondrous things. And blessed be his glorious 
name for ever: and let the whole earth be filled with his glory ; 
Amen, and Amen. The prayers of David the son of Jesse are 
.ended.” The third book, ‘27? “BD, embraces Ixxili—lxxxix., 
and terminates thus: ‘“ Blessed be the Lord for evermore. 
Amen, and Amen.” The fourth book, ‘Y’A", includes Ps. 
x¢e.cvi., concluding with the doxology, “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting, and let all the 
people say, Amen. Praise ye the Lord.” The fifth book ex- 
tends from cvii.—cl., terminating with “ Praise ye the Lord.” 

Hengstenberg and others regard these endings of the books 
as original parts of the compositions to which they are now 
ape: a hypothesis to which their nature and form are 
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opposed. In like manner Horsley regards the close of the 
second book as a portion of the seventy-second Psalm, and 
erroneously asserts ‘the sense is that David the son of Jesse 
had nothing to pray for or to wish beyond the great things 
described in this psalm. Nothing can be more animated than 
this conclusion. Having described the blessings of Messiah’s 
reign, he closes the whole with this magnificent doxology.’”! 
All this is incorrect. >) does not mean consummated or com- 
pleted; neither is Messiah’s reign the subject of the psalm. 

The division into five books is of great antiquity, being re- 
cognised in the Septuagint. In the canon, however, the psalter 
was regarded as one book, whence Peter quotes it as the book of 
Psalms (Acts i. 20). In all catalogues of the Old Testament 
scriptures it is counted as a single book. 

Though ancicnt, this fivefold division is of little use; because 
it appears to have originated in no principle of classification. 
It is at least pervaded by none. YLrobably it was taken from 
the fivefold division of the Torah, as Epiphanius supposed.? It 
is difficult to obtain a good classification. . The contents are so 
varied, the transitions so sudden, the changes of feeling and 
expression so rapid, that the psalms cannot be strictly divided 
into classes. De Wette arranges them thus :— 

1. Hymns in praise of God; (a) as God of nature and man, 
vili., civ., cxlv. (b) As God of nature and the people, xix., 
XXIX, XXxlli., lxv., xcili., CXXXV., CXXXVi., CXXxixX., cxlvii., ete. 
(c) As national God, xlvii., lx., Ixvii., lxxv. (d) As deliverer 
and helper of Israel, xlvi., xlvii., xlvi, Ixxv., Ixxvi.; of indi- 
viduals, xviii., XXX., CXXXViii., etc. 

2. National psalms containing allusions to the ancient history 
of the Israclites, and the relation.of the people to Jehovah, 

Vill., CV., CVi., CXiv. 

3. Psalms of Zion and the temple, xv., xxiv., lxviu., lxxxi., 
Ixxxvil., CXXXii., CXXXiV., CKXXV. 

4. Psalms of the king, ii., xx., xxi., xlv., Ixxi., ox. 

5. Psalms containing complaints respecting distress and op- 
ae and supplication for help, (a) personal, as vil., xxii. lv., 
VL, Cix., ete. ; () national, xliv., Ixxiv., lxxix., lxxx., cxxxvii., 
ete. ; (c) personal and national combined, lxix., lxxvii., cii.; (4) 
general psalms of complaint, reflections on a wicked world, x., ° 
Xil., Xiv., XXXvi.; (¢) didactic psalms on the fate of the pious 
and ungodly, xxxvii., xlix., lxxii.; (/) thanksgiving for de- 
liverance from enemies, which also pass over into the first class, 
XXziv., xl., etc. 


1 Critical Notes upon the Pseluts, note on verse 20 of Ixxii. 
2 De mens. et. pond. cap. 5. 
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6. Religious and moral psalms, (a) odes to Jehovah, xc., 
cxxxix. ; (6) expressions of selisrig conviction, hope, confidence, 
XXlll., XCl., CXX1., CXXVii., cxxviil.; (c) expressions of religious 
experiences, principles, etc., xlii., xliii., ci., cxxxi.; (d) develop- 
ment of religious or moral ideas, i., cxxxlil. ; (e) poems contain- 
ing religious doctrine, xxxii.,1.; (7) proverbs in an alphabetical 
order, cxix.} 

This division is too artificial and minutely complex. 

Tholuck divides the psalms, according to their contents, into 
songs of praise, of thanksgiving, of complaint, and of instruc- 
tion.” 

Perhaps the best and simplest classification is based on the 
tone of pious feeling expressed. All may thus be put into three 
divisions. 

1. Psalms of praise and thanksgiving, as viil., xvill., xix., 
XXlli. xxix., etc. 

2. Psalms expressing complaint, sadness of spirit, penitence, 
grief, etc., as ili.—vi., etc. 

3. Didactic psalms, as i., xiv., XV., XXXL, XXXViL., etc. 

These three kinds are the utterances of different feelings, the 
joyous, sad, calm. 

In the arrangement and division of psalms there is some 
difference between the Hebrew and the LXX., with the latter 
of which the Vulgate agrees. The variations are as follows: 


HEBREW. LXX. AND VULGATE. 
Psalms ix. and x.............Psalm ix. ° 

pp KLeCXUML ............ 9) Kee CXL. 

» +eXiv. and cxv....... »)  @Xill. 

ie,  MORV isa cbaatec eds’ yy  CX1V., CXV. 

»  eXvii.-cxlvi. ......... » «CX Vi.-exlv. 

9» CXIVH. ...........6.. 9, exlvi. and exlvu. 

» ¢Xlviii-cl............ »,  exlviil.-cl., cli. (Apocryphal). 


Hebrew MSS. do not divide them alike. Thus the forty- 
second and forty-third are put together as one in thirty-seven 
MSS. of Kennicott and nine of De Rossi. This arrangement is 
rightly ane by almost all modern critics except Hengsten- 
berg and Keil ere are three strophes in it. tn four MSS. 
of Kennicott and three of De Rossi the first psalm is connected 
with the second. This view is adopted by Vein The two 
are very different in diction, and cannot have come from one 
author. 

The LXX. and Vulgate put together the ninth and tenth. 


1 Commentar. ueber die Pealmen, Einleitung, p. 3. fourth edition. 
2 Commentar, u. 6. w. Einleitung, p. xxv. 
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This is rightly done. Satisfactory reasons for doing so are well 
stated by Hupfeld.| The two form an alphabetical ode. It is 
probable that the 117th and 118th were at first one, as Bleek 
thinks. But we do not agree with him in putting the 113th 
and 114th together. 

If Hebrew MSS. and ancient versions set the example of 
departing from the present division, critics are justifiable in 
doing the same when good ground exists for it. Thus the 
nineteenth should be divided into two parts, consisting of verses 
2-7 and 8-15. The contents and other cizcumstances recom- 
mend this view. The second half is of later origin than the 
first. In like manner Ewald, Sommer, Olshausen, and Bleek 
separate the twenty-fourth into two distinct compositions, verses 
1-6 and 7-10. The agreement of these parts is not very 
obvious ; but sufficient unity may be discovered to prevent one 
from making them distinct poems. Ewald’s reasons are in- 
sufficient ;? as De Wette and Hupfeld have shewn. Perhaps 
the twenty-seventh was originally two, 1-6 and 7-14. 

Again, the 115th is connected with the 114th in various 
MSS. as well as in the LXX., Syriac, Vulgate, Arabic; but their 
contents are different, and therefore they should be kept separate. 
At the twelfth verse of the 115th psalm a new onc begins in 
five MSS. of Kennicott and twelve of De Rossi. There is no 
foundation for the separation. 

The thirty-sccond and thirty-third psalms are written as one 
in eight MSS. of Kennicott and two of De Rossi, but improperly 
80. ‘Tare, Secker, and Lowth consider the last verse of the 
thirty-second as belonging to the thirty-third ; to which the 
strophe-structure is adverse. 

IIT. ALPHABETICAL Psatms.—Various psalms have an alpha- 
betical arrangement, as Xxv., XXXIV., XXXVIL., CXl., CXIl., CX1X., 
exly. ach verse usually begins with a letter of the alphabet, 
till all be gone over, as in Ps. xxv. But in cxi. and cxil. every 
half verse begins with a different letter, in alphabetical order. 
Anomalies may be observed in most of these psalms; as in the 
first, fifth, and eighteenth verses of the twenty-fifth. The ar- 
rangement is seldom complete or perfect ; some letters being 
occasionally dropped. Alphabctical strophes occur in the 37th 
and 119th. In the former each alternate verse follows the 
alphabetical order ; in the latter every paragraph of eight verses 
does go. 

In consequence of the irregularities occurring in most of 
these odes, many have thought that they should be remedied by 
conjecture or the help of ancient versions ; believing that they 


1 Dic Psalmen ucbersetzt und ausgelegt, vol. i. p. 168 et seqq. 
_ * Die Psalmen, pp. 18, 19, second editica, : 
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originated in the mistakes of transeribers. This method of 
criticism is somewhat uncertain. Thus in the twenty-fifth 
ee two verses begin with N and none with 53. Hence 
ppellus! and others, with whom Hupfeld is inclined to agree, 
would put J} at the commencement of the.second verse in 


af ‘98. The analogy of the first verse favours this order, as 


~ 


also the emphasis on 7J2- Others, as Koepler? and Rosen- 
miiller, suppose op to be like the interjections of the Greek 


tragedians, such as @yot, which are not counted a part of 
the verse. Bengel supposes it a marginal note, which 


amounts to the same thing. Such conjectures are improbable. 
Venema, Ewald, and Hitzig regard ‘TS as belonging to the 


preceding verse, which cannot be correct. The Ictter } is also 
wanting in the twenty-fifth psalm, fifth verse. It is observable 
that the fifth verse consists of three members, unlike the rest ; 
and therefore varying conjectures have been hazarded, such as 
that the third member should be }N}, as Kennicott and De 
Rossi suppose; or that after the first member ending with 
“JMANZ, the second has dropped out; in which case the sixth 


verse would begin with yw), as QOlshausen and Hupfeld 


think. P is wanting at the seventeenth verse; and therefore 
Venema’ proposes MN) for FIN; which conjecture, though 
considered the most probable by Dathe,* must be rejected. 
After the last letter F\ there is a 5, which makes up the number 
twenty-two. Whether the last verse beginning with 5 was a 
later addition, that the psalm might be adapted by it to the 
whole people, is uncertain. It looks as if it was. We are 
disinclined to believe that these anomalies arose from a later 
corruption of the text in all instances. They may have done go 
in some. In others they were probably occasioned by the care- 
lessness or license of the author himself. 

In the thirty-fourth psalm | is wanting, which Olshausen 
would restore in the same way as the } in the last psalm.® 
But the last verse begins with 5 after M, which makes up the 
number twenty-two. This is like the twenty-fifth. 

In the thirty-seventh psalm }) is wanting, and ¥ precedes 8 as 
well.as follows it. Venema proposes to restore the number thus 


(verse 28): W3 Doh pony which is very probable. The 


Oritiea Sacra, vol. i., p. 122, ed ee 

In Eichhorn’s Repertorium der bibl. u. morgendl. Lit, v. 72. 
Commentarius ad psalmos, vol. iii. pp. 158, 159, 

Pealmi Latine versi, etc., p.,86, second edition. 

Die Psalmen erklart, p. 156. 
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conjecture 18 approved by Lowth, and supported by Hupfeld. 
Jt is favoured by the LXX., Vulgate, Arabic, Ethiopic and 
Symmachus. The text is.evidently corrupt, and must be altered. 

e are convinced by the acute and pertinent arguments of Hup- 
feld that'the reading recommended is the true one.' The thirty- 
ninth verse instead of beginning with | has 4, which should 
not be reckoned. A few MSS. and several of the ancient ver- 
sions omit the } before My’; which reading is approved 
by Hare, Lowth, Horsley, Berlin, Dathe, De Rossi, ete. The 
authority is not sufficient to justify its adoption, even though it 
completes the alphabetical arrangement. 

In the 145th psalm the verse beginning with 3 is wanting. 
One is supplied by the LXX., Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic versions, and the lower margin of one of Kennicott’s 
MSS. The MS. in question is recent (fifteenth century) and of 
no authority. Indeed it is probable that the verse was translated 
from the Greek and put in the margin by some critic. It rans 


thus in Hebrew, MYDD 993 TOM WITT 993 OND TM. Te 
can hardly be genuine, since the Chaldce, Aquila, and Theodo- 
tion want it. It was not in Jerome’s copics, and is marked with 
an obelus by Origen. A scholium of the Vat. cod. of LXX. 
marks it as supposititious. It appears to have been taken from 
the seventeenth verse; with the first hemistich altered for the 
purpose of completing the alphabetical order. : 

Why was this arrangement employed P Was it adopted 
from an idea of easy adaptation to tho memory ? So Lowth 
and Michaelis suppose, not very probably. It is the indication 
of a later period and degenerate taste. A vigorous and lively 
imagination would not fetter itself with such an artificial 
contrivance in the rhythm. When the true spirit of poet 
sinks, some such substitute is gladly laid hold of. owt 
remarks? that the ideas are unconnected in these psalms. This 
betokens a decay of the poetic spirit. The ideas themselves 
are common-place. The conceptions are cold, feeble, flat; 
and the plain character of the language corresponds. The 
thirty-seventh psalm, which has the freest alphabetical order, is 
perhaps the only exception to this judgment, as De Wette 
observes.° 

IV. Trrixes.—All the psalms have titles or inscriptions except 
thirty-four which are called in the Talmud orphan-psalms. 
These are i., li., x., Xxxiil., xliii., Lxxi., xci., xcili.-xcvil., xcix., 
CiV.-CVil., CXi.-CXIX., CKXXV.-CXXXVii., oxlvi.-cl. Great obscurity 


1 Die Psalmen, vol. ii. pp. 262, 263. 
2"De-sacra poesi Hebracorum praclectiones, xxii. p. 233, ed. Oxon, 1821. 
> Commentar ucber die Psalmen, Einleitung, p. 58, fourth edition. 
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attaches to the titles. They are of various import, referring to 
the poems themselves, and are sometimes accompanied by the 
name of the author and the historical occasion of the composi- 
tion. Sometimes again they consist of the author’s name only. 
Others are musical or liturgical notes. Let us endeavour to 
explain them. 

“DID mnizmor, song or poem, with a musical accompaniment. 
This term is prefixed to many, but seldom by itself, as it is in 


xevili. In c. it is joined with sind Jor thanks or praise ; in 


Xcii, it is joined with nawn on “YY a song for the Sabbath 
day. The word corresponds to yadpos in the Greck version ; 
and is derived from “} a verb expressing the clang of chords, 
of the harp, etc. 

“YY shir, song, ode, occasionally joined to the preceding. 

HVT VY, song of loveliness, i.e., a lovely song; or rather 
a song of the beloved ones—viz., brides ; a bridal song. The sub- 
ject of the psalm relates to love. It is erotic. 


mioyin “'Y (Pss. cxx.-cxxxiv.), translated in the authorised 


version, @ song of degrees. In exxi. it is nibyns . What is 
the meaning of this phrase? The LXX. render it od) Tov 
- avaBabpov; and the Vulgate, canticum graduum. Tf this ver- 
sion refer to the opinion of the Jews that the psalms in question 
were sung on the fifteen steps which led to the women’s court in 
the temple, it is incorrect. Others think that they were pilgrim 
songs chanted by the Jews as they journeyed to the yearly feasts 
at Jerusalem ; songs of ascents or goings up, as the people were 
said to go up to Jerusalem. Some suppose that the contents of 
several do not agree with this sense, as the 126th, which refers 
to the return from captivity. Hence Dathe and others who 
adopt this view, conjecture that some having been previously 
written were accommodated to the circumstances of the times 
at a period long subsequent to that of their original com- 
position. The occurrence of Chaldaisms and of the particle 
& which does not once appear in the first 121 psalms, though 
used ten times in the songs of degrees, seem to necessitate some 
such hypothesis, however improbable. It is not likely that 
several psalms together were altered and accommodated after the 
Babylonish captivity. Other critics think that they were songs 
intended to be sung during the return from exile, which is 


called an ascent by Ezra (nbyp, vii. 9). This does not 


agree with some of them, as the 122nd, which is a pilgrim- 
song. 
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According to Gesenius,) the word denotes a ually pro- 
gressive rhythm of thought peculiar to these p ; & phrase 
or clause in one sentence being repeated in the next with an 
addition, forming a climax or progression both in the ideas and 
terms, as— 


1. I lift up mine eyes to the hills 
From whence cometh my kelp. 


2. My help cometh from the Lord, 
The creator of heaven and earth, = 


3. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved ; 
Thy Keeper slumbers not. 


4. Behold neither slumbers nor sleeps 
The Keeper of Israel. 


§. Jehovah is thy Keeper ; 
Jehovah thy shade is on thy right hand. 


7. Jchovah keeps thee from all ill, 
Keeps thy soul. 


8. Jehovah keeps thine outgoing and incoming 
From henceforth even for ever. 


But the examples of this peculiarity are confined almost ex- 
clusively to one or two psalms of degrees. It is also doubtful 


whether it would be described by the word MYOYD. Yet Delitzsch 
adopts the opinion. Hengstenberg has an ingenious hypothesis 
by means of which he preserves the genuineness’ of the titles 
and the old explanation of pilgrim songs. Since four of the 
fifteen are ascribed to David and one to Solomon, he supposes 
that these were sung by the people as they went up to Jerusalem 
to the yearly feasts, and were made the basis of a series or 
system designed by an inspired writer for the same use after the 
restoration. This author added ten psalms of his own to the old 
ones, in a:studied and artificial manner. The one by Solomon 
stands in the centre of the system, dividing it into two equal 
parts of seven psalms, in each of which we find two of David 
and five anonymous or new ones.? This hypothesis is far-fetched 
and annatiral: 

The most probable of the preceding opinions is that which 
supposes them pilgrim-songs. The contents of nearly all agree 


best with this view; and it is confirmed by the plural MIP. 
The 126th is adduced as an objection; but it is hardly a valid 
one, because it proceeds out of the times subsequent to the return 
from captivity, when that great event is referred to for the pur- 


1 Commentar ueber d. Jesaia, xvii. 13, xxvi. 1. 
* Commentary on the psalms, translated, etc, etc., vol. iii, p. 410. 
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ose of quickening and reanimating the hopes of the exiles now 
a nding in view of their sad condition so contrary to their 
expectations. The mode in which the exiles returned is 
uded to in subordination to the state they found themselves 
in after that occurrence.! 

DAD michtam. This inscription occurs in Ps. xvi., lvi., Ix. 
It has been derived from BM gold, i.e., of peculiar beauty ; ; or 
written in golden characters, like the Moallakat of the Arabians. 
The noun OF) however, is only a poetical appellation of gold; 
and there is nothing pre-eminent in these psalms to entitle them 
to such a distinction. Others interpret scu/ptured or engraved as 
on a monumental tablet. Hence the LXX. render orndoypadia 
or els ornAoypadiav ; and the Vulgate, ttuli inscriptio, in titult 
tnscriptionem. N othing in their contents appears to determine 
them for such a use. Others, as Gesenius and De Wette, 
explain the word simply as a teriting, equivalent to AAD by in- 
terchange of 3 and #3. This yields a suitable sense. Heng- 
stenberg and Olshausen object that BIND and AM9 are indepen- 
dent roots which never pass into one another. Others derive it 
from DMD ¢o hide, intimating cither that the psalms to which it 
18 prefixed were written by David in exile; or, as pcre 
supposes, a mystery or secret, indicating the depth of doct 
and spiritual import in these compositions. ‘This is a modern 
refinement. The root is DN, whose primary meaning appears 
to be to stain, hence to make a ’ mark, stamp or tmpress—cognate 
to but not identical with — 


_ 'poem. This word occurs in the titles of Ps. xxxii,, 
xlii., xliv., xlv., li.—lv., lxxiv., Ixxviil., Ixxxvili., Ixxxix., cxlii. 
It appears once in the text, ‘xlvii. 8. The LXX. translate it 
guvécews, or els TUVETLW (ouveras, xlvii. 8); the Vulgate, ¢ntel- 
lectus (intelligentiae), or ad inteilectum (sapienter, xlvii,8). Gese- 


nius explains it a didactic poem, from bow to understand, the 
specific word being afterwards transferred to other kinds of 
odes. Ewald understands a skilful, melodious poem, equivalent to 
Sine, ingenious, Sinished. Probably the noun originally meaning 
a didactic composition became a general term for poem; as the 
Arabic “gs, properly stands for infelligentia, but afterwards 


became equivalent ¢ to poesis.2 Poets were the sages of the old 
world. his idea is sanctioned by Gesenius, De Wette, and 
Hupfeld. 


nbpn appears in xvii., lxxxvi., with the name of the writer ; 


1 Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, vol. iv. p. 250, 
+ Comp. Freytag, Lexicon Arab., vol. ii. p, 427. 
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and without it in xc. cxlii. It means prayer—poem addressed to 
the Deity. In the 142nd it stands in apposition with S»svty, 

ripiit song of praise, is prefixed to the 145th. Originally 
used. in the restricted sense of hymn, it was afterwards extended 
to all spiritual songs. 

=*p1715 is appended to "7 Wt in xxxviii., xx. The LXX. 
translate it eis dvdyvnow; the Vulgate zn rememorationem. It 
means for remembrance, to recall the remembrance of the speaker 
to God. Michaclis interprets it at the offering, which is founded, 
as De Wette remarks, on the uncertain signification of "13M" to 
offer as @ sacrifice. Ewald, however, adopts substantially the 
view of Michaelis; fo use as a frankincense-offering (at the offer- 
ing of frankincense).' 


sao in the title of the sixticth Psalm with DID! to teach. 
Probably it means, to be committed to memory (comp. 2 Sam. i. 8). 

Man MDIM VY psalm xxx., a song of the dedication of the 
house, i.c., the temple. It is not likely that this contains the 
historical occasion of the psalm. Hence it is supposed to have 
arisen either from misapplication of the seventh verse, or from 
an erroneous reference of the eleventh to David’s dancing before 
the ark. We do not approve of De Wette’s explanation that 
the words denote a melody ; the melody of some poem sung at 
the dedication of houses, according to which this was to be 


a 
any titles seem to be of a musical or liturgical kind, as— 
mya occurring in fifty-five inscriptions, before the designa- 
tion of the pocm (Ixvi.) or the name of the poct (xi., xiil., xiv., 
XiX.-xxi., xXXi., xxXvi., xl.-xlii, xliv., xlvi., xlvii., xlix., Lxiv., 
Ixv., Ixviil., lxx., Ixxxv., cix., cxxxix., cxl.) joined with histori- 
cal notices (xviii., li., lii.) ; or after different notices referring to 
the nature of the psalm, its author, occasion, and object. Some 
consider the word as a Syriac infinitive fo be sung. It is rather 
the participle of M¥3 to preside over, used in a musical sense 
1 Chron. xv. 21. It means the superintendent of the musical chotr, 


the head singer. The prefix 4 expresses the giving of the ode 
over to the chief musician. Olshausen however supposes, that 
denotes authorship, as usual; the author of the musical accom- 
paniment or of the psalms themselves. This is less probable 
than the ordinary acceptation. 


"To this term is added M12°299 or 9°29 Sy (vi., liv., lv., Ixxvi, 


1 Die poetischen Biicher des alten Bundes erklart, Erster Theil, p. 222. 
3 Commontar, Einleit, p. 32. 
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lxi.) meaning, with the music of stringed instruments as an 
accompaniment. 1}')) in the singular and the construct state 
should be pointed as a plural. 

The addition My by refers to the time, on the eighth or 
octave (Vi., xii.). 

To M¥ID? is sometimes appended MAI SY (viii, lxxxi., 
Ixxxiv.), the meaning of which is obscure. The LXX. translate 
imép trav Anvav ; and the Vulgate, pro torcularibus, both deriving 
it from Gath, a wine-press. Gesenius understands it of a 
musical instrument invented or used at Gath-Rimmon. Pro- 
bably it refers to an air or tune borrowed from the Philistine 
city of Gath. 

Another appendage to the title mgr 18 nbn by (liu. 
Ixxxvil.). The LXX. do not translate it. Some comparing 
the Ethiopic, find it nearly tantamount to xi@dpa, harp. So 
Gesenius. It may denote some kind of musical instrument; but 


it is impossible to tell what. It cannot be derived from bon 
to bore, meaning a flute. We are inclined to understand it of a 
tune or air. Hengstenberg’s interpretation, upon disease, as if it 
were an enigmatical enunciation of the subject, the spiritual 
malady with which all are infected, is arbitrary and improbable.' 
In the eighty-eighth psalm it is followed by M13? for singing, 
to be sung. The two should be closely connected, to sing after 
machalath ; as the LXX. and Vulgate join them. Hengsten- 
wei de interpretation regarding the tribulation, is wholly inad- 
missible.? 

Another accompaniment of nyo is ani (KXxix.) or 
PTY (Lxii., Ixxvii.). Jeduthum was one of David’s mu- 
sicians. It also refers to his descendants who composed a 
musical choir. Hence the 9 or %Y means for, to be given over to, 
like the 5 prefixed to M¥3D. Hengstenberg thinks that it 
refers to himself in the thirty-ninth psalm, and to his family 
or descendants in the other two, because the prepositions are 


different. But they should be taken as synonymous. That the 
hrase refers to a melody or air, as Gesenius and Ewald take it, 


18 less probable. , 
The same title of the head-musician is followed by a 
monn (v.) after flutes, with the accompaniment of flutes, OS 
being equivalent to by, Hupfeld has shewn that flutes may 


} Commentar ueber die Psalmen, vol. i. p. 274. 
3 Commentar ueber die Psalmen, vol, i. p. 274. 
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have been used with other instruments in the worship of 

God.! 
Along with the title M¥3199 we find in one instance mitrby 
3 (ix.). This expression is very obscure. The LXX. render 
urép tav xpuploy rod viov; and the Vulgate pro occultis filit. 
Jewish interpreters generally take Ben to be the name of a 
rince hostile to Israel; on the death of Ben, a triumphal ode. 
thers take ben as an appellative, not a proper name; on the 
death of the son, i.e., David’s son; Absalom, or the Messiah. 
The Chaldee and Kimchi take }} equivalent to }'}, the same as 
DSM" LN a go-between, a champion, applied to Goliath in 
1 Sam. xvii. 4, 23: on the death of Goliath. Others regard the 
title as the first words or prominent expression of some other 
poem, to the air of which this psalm was composed ; to the air, 
or after the manner of. Due for the son, or death of the son. 
The former is adopted by Hitzig after various older interpreters ; 
the latter is found in Symmachus and Jerome. Hengstenberg 
has revived a rejected Rabbinical conceit that Jabben is an 
anagram of Nabal, the name of one of David’s enemies, and 
also an appellative denoting /oo/, in which sense it is frequently 
applied to the wicked, on the death of the fool, i.e., the sinner. 
is is most arbitrary and unnatural. The authority is con- 


siderable for putting by and JV together as one word. Almost 
all the ancient versions favour it; not only the LXX. and 
Vulgate, but the Arabic, Ethiopic, Aquila, Theodotion, etc. 
Several Rabbins and many of Kennicott and De Rossi’s MSS. 
read them, as,one. The analogy of the title of the forty-sixth 
psalm nin> sanctions this. We prefer therefore to put 


the two together, and punctuate mindy, supplying before it 


and interpreting with Gesenius, after the manner of maidens, 
{.e., With the female voice, soprano or treble (1 Chron. xv. 20). 
Forkel interprets virgin-measures, like the German Jungfrautoets 
of the Meistersinger,? which does not agree with the context of 


1 Chron. xv. 20. Py, must be translated to Ben, the Levitical 
ane spoken of in 1 Chron. 

other accompaniment of myae> is hyn nbs by (xxii.) 
after the hind of the morning. The phrase denotes the title or 
principal thing in some poem after the melody and rhythm of 
which this p was composed and intended to be sung. After 
the hind of the morning-red. Hence it denotes an air. Others 
suppose that it relates to the subject of the psalm, the hind 


1 Die Psalmen, vol. i. pp. 68, 69. ? Geschichte der Musik, vol. i. p. 142. 
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being an emblem of persecuted innocence, and morning, of de- 
liverance from distress. So Hengstenberg understands 1. 
Others think that the hind of the morning is the rising sun, 
to which the Arabian poets give the name gazelle. 


Another accompaniment of M¥J92 is pny pow ni Oy 
(Ivi.). The LXX. translate this obscure phrase, twrép tod Naov 
Tov aro TOV ayiwy pe“axpuppevouv; the Vulgate, pro propulo qué 
a sanctis large factus est. The words seem to be the commence- 
ment of some other ode or poem to the air of which this psalm 
was to be set; affer or according to, dove of the distant terebinths, 


pox being pointed as a plural pox. Hengstenberg, as usual, 
explains it enigmatically, concerning a mute dove of distant ones, 
the dove being an emblem of suffering innocence, the second 
word meaning dumbness, uncomplaining submission; and the 
distant ones the Philistines. Thus it describes David an innocent 
sufferer among strangers (comp. 1 Sam. xxi.). We roject such 
Rabbinical conceits. 


To M¥IO is also added prey Sy (xlv., Ixix., Ixxx.), or 


rw by (Ix.). Perhaps the one noun is the plural of the other. 
Gesenius and De Wette think that it mcans an instrument 
shaped like a lily, perhaps a kind of cymbal. It is better, how- 
ever, to consider it a designation of the tune cr air to which the 
psalm was intended to be sung. Hengstenberg takes it as an 
enigmatical description of the subject or subjects treated, lilies 
figuratively for bride in xlv.; the delightful consolations and 
deliverances experienced, in Ixix., etc. This is a most impro- 
bable fancy. With the word in the singular (lx.) and the plural 
(Ixxx.) is connected THY, which Gesenius understands to mean 
a revelation, and hence a song or psalm revealed, since the poetic 
writers of the psalms often appeal to a revelation. Others under- 
stand, a /yric song. The most probable view is that it refers to 
an air or tune. Ilengstenberg supposes that it means the Jaw, 
which is called the testimony in 2 Kings xi. 12. 

To mywnd is added MNWM-DN (vii, lviii., lix., lxxv.), destroy 
not, probably the commencement or title of an unknown poem ; 
to the melody of which these psalms were to be sung. Heng- 
stenberg refers it to the subject of the psalms—a supposition 
arbitrary and untenable. 

N07 (vii.), in Hab. iii, 1, in the plural with Sy as if it 
were an instrument. Deriving it from MY to wander, some 
explain a dithyrambic ode, wild, enthusiastic; others, as Ewald, 
a reeling song; others, a song or hymn, comparing the Syriac 


to praise; or a mournful poem, Arabic wn to be sad. 
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Hupfeld compares }1°33 from 3M and ingeniously supposes that 
the one is a secondary form of the other. We explain it 
of a certain tone or manner after which the psalm was to be 
sung. 


sop . This term occurs seventy-one times in the thirty-nine 
psalms, iii., iv., vil., ix., XX., XXi, XXIV., XXXIl, xxxix., xliv., 
xlvi.-l., lit, liv., lv., Ivii., lix.-lxi., lxvi.-lxvii., lxxv.-lxvii., 
Ixxxi.-Ixxxv., 1xxxvii.-lxxxix., cxl., cxliii., and three times in 
Hab. iii. 3, 9, 18, commonly at the end of a short stanza; but 
in Ps. lv. 20; lvii. 4; Hab. iti. 3, 9, in the middle of a verse, 
ye at the end of a member of it. It is never found at the 

inning but in the progress of a poem; sometimes at the end. 
IV eonjeceuiss are erroneous which do not take it as a musical 
sign. 
“Gesenius derives it from an unknown root sbp equivalent to 
sbiy , the harder & having passed into the softer D; and Heng- 
stenberg approves of the etymology. It thus denotes a pause or 
rest, a sign directing the singer to pause a little while the instru- 
ments played an interlude or symphony. In support of this 
use and interpretation, the eminent lexicographer refers to the 
Septuagint which always renders it didyadpa, t.e., interlude, 
symphony, by instrumental music; and to the position it occu- 
pies in the psalm, standing as it does in the middle of the poem, 
at the close of a scction or strophe, and serving to divide the 
poem into strophes. He also appeals to Ps. xix. 17, where 


rp wan occurs, meaning instrumental music, pause, t.e., let the 
instruments strike up a symphony and the singer pause. 


We object to the derivation assigned, because sby does not 


pass into sp in earlicr or good Hebrew ; but only in Aramaean 
and later Aramaeising writers, like Jeremiah. The letters were 
therefore not interchangeable at the time when many psalms it 
occurs in were written. It must be derived from a root be- 


ginning with D, not from mop suspend the voice, i.e., rest, 


pause, but from a substantive bp, root bbp, to ascend, ft up; 
not the voice in response to the instruments, but the musical 
instruments themselves. The sense assigned by Gesenius does 
not suit in many places, as Sommer has shewn.' It is inap- 
plicable, for sence in ly. 4. 


He sends from heaven and saves me; he whom my persecutor despises (selah) : 
God sends forth his mercy and his truth. 


) Biblische Abhandlungen. u. 8. w. vol. i. p. 1 et seqq. 
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It is unsuitable in xx. 8, 4. 


Remember all thy oases, 

And accept thy burnt sacrifice (selah) : bs 
Grant thee according to thine own heart, 

And fulfil all thy counsel. 


Hengstenberg, in referring the pause to the sense rather than to 
the singing, though a pause in the music must intervene where 
the feeling requires a resting place, does not appear to have 
considered the position of Selah at the end of psalms, where a 
rest in the sense and music must necessarily take place. As 
this critic thinks it indicates a pause in the sense, he affirms 
that the translators who omit it certainly do wrong; a remark 
as objectionable as many others he indulges in. 

Sommer has given a very lengthened investigation of the 
meaning of the word, and is followed by Keil.! His conclu- 
sion is, that it denotes the falling in of the priests’ trumpets 
into the psalm-singing and the playing of the stringed instru- 
ments by the Levites, expressive of an urgent invocation of 
Jehovah. Hence it only occurs in certain psalms; and even 
there in peculiar passages where the poct has given utterance to 
the warmest aspirations of his heart; to the liveliest feelin 
and hopes, or the deepest complainings of his soul, before God. 
This artificial and laboured explanation is very improbable. It 
is contradicted by facts; for how does it agree with Hab. ii. 
2, 3, 5, 6, where there is no invocation of Jehovah? Nor does it 
suit the end of several psalms, as of the third. The trumpets 
did not usually accompany the sacred song. Only on particular 
occasions were they used by the priests. And they would be 
unsuitable in many passages, as Ps. xxxui. 4, 5: 

For day and night ay hand was heavy upon me ; 


My moisture is turned into the drought of summer (selah) ; 
I acknowledged my sin unto thee, ete. 


Ps. li. 3: 


Thou lovest evil more than good, 
And lying rather than to speak righteousness (selah) ; 
Thou lovest all-devouring words, etc. 


Ps. lv. 7, 8: 


Lo then would I wander far off 
And remain in the wilderness (selah) : 
I would hasten my escape from the windy storm, ete. 
According to the derivation already given, the word denotes 
eleoation or ascent, up, i.e., loud, clear. The music which usuall 
accompanied the singing was soft and feeble. In cases where it 


1 In Havernick’s Einleit. vol. iii, p. 123 et seqq. 
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was to burst in more strongly during the silence of the song, 
selah was the sign. At the end of a verse or strophe where it 
commonly stands, the music may have readily been strongest 
and loudest. Perhaps the Greek translation dsaanya, interlude, 
t.e., of the instruments; where the playing of the instruments 
alone comes in, preserves a remnant of the true sense. We 
cannot see any weighty verbal objection to the derivation of 


sop already given. ‘" paragogic is added to the noun bp like 
mij in 1 Kings ii. 40; and the stronger sound, in tone, is 
converted into the weaker é¢, as often happens. 

Gesenius, followed by Hengstenberg, appeals to Ps. ix. 16 in 
confirmation of his view of the word, where it comes after 
Higgaion. But Higgaion does not mean musing, reflection, as is 
supposed. Neither does it denote skilful music; skilful, artestic 
playing, in xcii. 4, as Ewald understands. It refers to noise; 
noisy, loud music. Hence Keil’s piano is incorrect.! 

V. GENUINENESS OF THE TITLES.— The genuineness of the 
titles has been disputed by many. Some contend that they are 
an original part of the compositions to which they are prefixed, 
and proceeded in consequence from the authors themselves. 
This was the all but universal yee of the fathers; Theodore 
of Mopsuestia being the only known exception. In modern 
times it has been advocated by Clauss, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, 
Delitzsch, Keil, Alexander. Vogel denied the authenticity of 
all; and the same view is taken by Bertholdt, De Wette, Hitzig, 
Ewald, Von Lengerke, Olshausen, Hupfeld. 

In favour of the titles it may be alleged— 

1. That they are very old. The Seventy found them. In 
their day the musical notices had already haan unintelligi- 
ble and therefore they sometimes render them in an unintelligible 
way. The traditions preserving their meaning had been already 
lost. In answer to this De Wette has remarked, that the re- 
moteness of the translators from Jerusalem, and their separation 
from the temple-service, prevented them from becoming ac- 
quainted with devotional music and similar matters; for which 
reason they failed to understand the titles? If this be correct, 
distance of place not of time was the cause of their ignorance. 

2. It was customary among Oriental poets to prefix their 
names to their poems. The Arabians did so; and that the 
Hebrews followed the same practice is supposed to be confirmed 
by the poems in Exodus xv.; Deut. xxxti., xxxiii.; Judg. v., 
which contain the names of the writers. It is also favoured by 
the titles in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, and Is. xxxviii. 9; 2 Sam. xxii. I. 

is argument is hardly conclusive, for in Deuteronomy, 


1 See Keil’s Einleit, p. 338. * Commentar, Einleit. p. 21. 
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Exodus, and Judges, the names of the poets are not in proper 
titles but only in connection with the narratives; while pro- 
phets may have designated their utterances by their names, 
without Hebrew poets generally doing the same. The titles in 
2 Sam. and Isaiah proceeded from a later time. 

3. All the psalms are not provided with titles; and the exist- 
ing inscriptions present the greatest variety of form, contents, 
length, shortness, etc. If latcr collectors had prefixed them by 
conjecture, they would not only have put them to many now 
without any, but would also have given them greater uniformity. 
In reply to this we affirm, that the great variety of inscriptions 
is owing to the varicty of persons from whom they proceeded. 
If the collectors had no conjectures to give in relation to the 
titles of many psalms, why should they prefix any on the basis 
of the psalms themsclves; especially as it is often difficult to 
derive a probable conclusion respecting the author from the 
contents. 

4, The titles which relate to the character, authors, historical 
occasion, and immediate design, shew themselves to be original 
and genuine by the fact that they are often confirmed by the 
historical books, without being taken from them by mere conjec- 
ture ; and also that they agree well with the subject-matter ; 
contain nothing demonstrably false ; and are only deemed erro- 
neous or unsuitable because of many dogmatic, wsthetical, and 
critical prepossessions. 

It may be admitted that the historical notices in the titles are 
confirmed by the historical books in some instances, and were 
independent of them in origin. But in others, we are compelled 
to believe that they were taken from the Old Testament books 
themselves; as in Psalm xxxiv. 1 compared with 1 Sam. xxi. 
12-15. Here the title is “A psalm of Dad when he changed 
his behaviour before Abimelech, who drove him away, and he 
departed.” These words are taken literally from 1 Sam. xxi. 14 
—from a work written long after David’s time. ILence the poet 
himeelf did not write them, or any contemporary. Again, the 
name of the Philistine king is incorrectly given; Abimelech 
instead of Achish, shewing that it was from memory. The title 
is also unsuitable to the contents, which speak of general deli- 
verances from danger, not of a single peril, The psalm is 
alphabetical, and bears the stamp of a later age. Finally, it 
is improbable that David would found a psalm on an expedient 
of doubtful morality. If he did so at a later period of his life, 
as some a he would surely have introduced an expression 
of sorrow for the means to which he resorted. In answer to 
some of these considerations Hengstenberg assumes, that David 
on some occasion in the subsequent part of his history was filled 
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with lively emotions arising from the recollection of this won- 
derful escape, and made it the basis of a treasure of edification 
for the use of the godly in all ages. This is mere conjecture ; as 
is also the same critic’s assertion that Abimelech was the tradi- 
tional title of the Philistine kings, as Pharaoh was of the Egyp- 
tian ones; Achish the personal title. Abimelech means father 
of a king, and refers to hereditary descent.!. But hereditary 
descent is usually indicated by hing’s son, not king’s father. 

Another example of the historical occasion ia the title being 
taken from the Old Testament itself is in Ps. liv. 1 from 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 19. The verbal coincidence alone shews that the title is 
unauthentic. The psalm contains nothing individual. It is of 

eneral import. And the fifth verse shews, that the enemies 
Ron whom the poet was delivered were strangers or foreigners, 
not Hebrews like Saul. The word OB] does not mean enemtes, 
aliens in spirit, as some translate and even Gesenius endeavours 
to justify by the analogy of the Latin hostis and Greek Eévos. 
The analogy from Semitic to Indo-Germanic is precarious. 
Olshausen and others arbitrarily conjecture that the reading is 
incorrect. 

Keil unnecessarily urges against the above reasoning that 
notices are wanting in some psalms which owed their origin to 
historical circumstances (xlvi., xlviil., Ixxxvil. etc.) or presented 
copious matcrial for historical conjectures (xx., xli., 1xi.); 
while they are wanting in other psalms whose contents furnished 
no ground for them (xxxiv., liv., lvi., lx.).2 Uniformity should 
not be looked for. 

We cannot assent to the view that the titles always agree 
with the contents of the psalms to which they are prefixed. It 
is true that Hengstenberg and Keil have tricd to shew. their 
correspondence, and expended great ingenuity in the attempt. 
No impartial reader, however, will believe that they have suc- 
ceeded. Their position is untenable, whatever ability be shewn 
in proving it. The titles refuse to be cramped within the hy- 
pothesis made for them. The authors given, as well as the 
occasions, are often incorrect. It is easy to say that our de- 
nial is based on doctrinal, «sthetical, or critical preposses- 
sions. Such prepossessions may belong to one side as well as 
the other. No commentator on the Psalms shews more of them 
than Hengstenberg. Keil and Alexander follow in his wake, 
twisting anything that appears intractable at first sight into the 
narrow bed of the hypothesis which boldly maintains the titles 
to be an original part of the Psalms themselves. Let us give a 
few examples in proof of our denial. 


? Bee Hengstenberg’s Commentar, vol. ii. p. 228 et seqq. 
* Havernick’s Einleitung, dritter Theil, pp. 139, 140, 
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The title of the sixtieth psalm we hold to be unsuitable and 
incorrect. ‘To the chief musician upon Shushan-eduth, Mich- 
tam of David to teach; when he strove with Aram-naharaim 
and with Aram-zobah, when Joab returned, and smote of Edom 
in the valley of salt twelve thousand.” According to this notice, 
the psalm refers to the history given in 2 Sam. viii. 3-14; 
1 Chron. xviii. 3, ete. David carried on war with the Syrians 
of Nisibis, and conquered them. It was offensive and successful. 
Surely, however, the commencing verses show a very unpros- 
perous state of affairs. The people had experienced great dis- 
asters, and were discomfited. The marks of the divine displea- 
sure were palpable. 

O God, thou hast cast us off, thon hast scattered us, 

Thou hast been displeased, O turn thyself to us again. 

Thou hast made the earth to tremble, thou hast broken it, 

Heal the breaches thereof, for it shaketh. 

Thou hast shewed thy people hard things, . 
Thou hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment. 

The country was not in so disordered a state at the time of 
the Syrian war as is here represented. Besides, David already 
possessed the whole land of Canaan. He could not therefore 
appeal to the promise of Jehovah, that his people should con- 
quer and possess it. 

God hath spoken in his holiness, I will rejoice, 

I will divide Shechem and mete out the valley of Succoth. 
Gilead is mine and Manasseh is mine ; 

Ephraim also is the strength of mine head, 

Judah is my lawgiver ; 

Moab is my washpot. 


Over Edom will I cast out my shoe ; 
Philistia, triumph thou because of me. 


The psalm is much later than David’s time. 

Take again the fifty-second, whose title runs thus: “To the 
chief musician, Maschil, a psalm of David, when Doeg the 
Edomite came and told Saul, and said unto him, David is come 
to the house of Ahimelech.” The contents do not suit this 
notice, especially the seventh verse. 

Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength, 


But trusted in the abundance of his riches, 
And strengthened himself in his wickedness 


Doeg’s riches are doubtful, and had nothing to do with his 
treachery to David. Nor is it easy to™see why David should 
have thought the conduct of Saul’s servant so terrible and dan- 
gerous as to call forth the strong language. 

Why boastest thou thyself in mischief, O mighty man ? 
The goodness of God endureth continually. 

Thy tongue deviseth mrischiefs ; 

Like as ragor, working deceitfully. 
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The epithet here translated mighty man means tyrant, oppressor, 
which is unsuitable to Doeg. To avoid this objection, Heng- 
stenberg arbitrarily and unnaturally applies it and the who 
description to Saul. Even the verse quoted respecting trust in 
riches is referred to the king. The critic properly feels that 
Doeg’s history must be decked out with many imaginary traits, 
if the description in the psalm be suitable. Neither his lying 
nor deceit is known to us from the Old Testament. He merely 
reported a fact concerning David to Saul._ That David 
should have described Saul in the language of the psalm is 
entirely opposed to his conduct towards the king. He had still 
a respect for the Lord’s anointed, and would not have deliber- 
ately characterised him thus. 

The 144th psalm is assigned to David in the title. This is 
incorrect for various reasons. As it is closely related to the 
18th, one must be copied from the other. The 18th is the 
original, because the 144th contains other reminiscences. Thus 
the third verse may be compared with Ps. xxxi. 8 and vii. 5 ; 
the fifth not only with xvi. 10, but civ. 32; the ninth with 
xxxill. 2, etc. The 18th psalm seems to have been composed 
when David’s perils were past, in his latter days; but the 144th 
was written in the midst of dangers. The tenth verse speaks of 
David in the third person, and as the servant of God, which 
David himself would scarcely do. Besides the prefix & points 
to a later age of the Hebrew language than David’s time. 

In like manner it might be proved that the sixty-first and 
sixty-ninth, and others bearing the inscription of David, were. 
not written by him. The sixty-ninth belongs to the time of the 
exile, and was written soon after Cyrus had given the Jews 
permission to return. The style of it is like Jeremiah’s, and 
probably that prophet wrote it. The seventy-ninth is erro- 
neously assigned to Asaph in the title. 

The fifty-first psalm is post-Davidic, as the last two verses 
prove—“ Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: build thou 
the walls of Jerusalem. ‘Then shalt thou be pleased with the 
sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt-offering and whole burnt- 
offering: then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar.” It 
is true that they are but looscly appended to the preceding con- 
text, and are therefore considered by many a later addition. 
That hypothesis is probably groundless. The psalm was written 
at a time when the city and temple of Jerusalem were thrown 
down. Both Zion and the walls of the capital are expressly men- 
tioned. Hence the attempts that have been made to force the 
meaning into union with David’s crime in relation to Bathsheba 
are unworthy of notice. The poet shews a right sense of sin as 
committed mainly against God; and a thorough feeling of the 
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worthleasness of external sacrifices apart from purity of heart or 
rectitude of motive. Whether views so near the Christian ones 
were entertained by any Jew as early as David’s time is doubt- 
ful. A later than David seems to be required by the appre- 
hension of sin as well as the state of Jerusalem, implied in 
the poem. The beginning of the Babylonish captivity is the 
most probable date. Venema refers to other cases of psalms 
being adapted to different times by altering or adding to their 
contents, as xxv. 22 for liturgical use, and cxxxi. 3; but we 
cannot think that the last two verses of the fifty-first were a 
later appendix, even though the sixteenth verse does not seem 
to agree well with the ninetcenth. 

From these observations it would appear, that we reject the 
genuineness and originality of the titles, because they are some- 
times at variance with the contents; of which examples have 
been furnished. Besides the incongruity between titles and the 
substance of psalms, it should also be noticed that the Septua- 

int and Syriac versions exhibit the titles with many variations. 

hus the Hebrew inscription of Ps. xxvii. is in the Greek, 
before being anointed. From xciii.-xcvii. are furnished by the 
same version with inscriptions where the Hebrew has none. 
The alteration of titles by these translators appears to shew 
that they did not regard them as original or sacred. Surely 
they would have refraincd from meddling with what was 
genuine. Still farther, one inscription at least has arisen out of 
various notices put together. The eighty-cighth psalm has 
a title containing the three synonymous terms “YY, “Wath, 


Soin: and the author is given, Heman the Ezrahite, in 
addition to the sons of Korah. Heman did not belong to that 
family, and thus two opposites are combincd. It is also 
against the authenticity of the inscriptions, that they confine the 
names of writers to David and several temple-musicians as- 
sociated with him of whom the Chronicles give notices. Tra- 
dition attributed all to one well-known character and his time. 
Hupfeld also remarks,' that the titles specifying the occasions 
which gave rise 4p the odes appear in no more than thirteen 
Davidic ones, and speak of the Psalmist in the third person, in 
the manner of a later interpreter. We conclude, therefore, 
that many titles did not proceed from the authors. They were 
Shasta by later persons according to tradition and conjecture. 

metimes the historical books were used as helps; sometimes 
their own judgment gave rise to the titles. metimes the 
author and occasion had been determined by tradition. Hence 
uniform accuracy should not be looked for. It is better to 


} Die Psalmen, vol. iy. p. 464. 
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judge for ourselves than to follow them se meee Some were 
found before the collectors of the five books began to put the 
psalms together. Others were prefixed by the collectors them- 
selves; and others still later. 

VI. Auruors.—l. David. Seventy-three are assigned to 
him; viz., iii.-ix., Xi-xxxil., xxxXiv.-xli., li-lxv., Lxviii.-lxx., 
Ixxxvi., ci., Cili. CVili.-cx., Cxxii., CXXiV., CXXXi, CXXX!lii., 
CXXxvili.-cxly. Whether all these headings are correct, is a 
question that can only be determined by a careful examination of 
each psalm. They are certainly of later origin than the psalms 
themselves. Yet they were in existence before the Septuagint. 
And it is hasty to conclude that when nothing exists in the 
historical information preserved respecting David to furnish 
occasion to odes bearing titles with his authorship, the alleged 
authorship should be rejected. Many events may have occurred. 
in his life of which no historical record has survived. The 
best method of procecding is to assume the alleged Davidic 
authorship till internal evidence proves the contrary. 

For the better understanding of the psalms ascribed to David, 
his life has been divided into three parts. (a) His residence in 
the court of Saul, where hostile courtiers envied and opposed 
him. One of these enemics is called Cush the Benjamite 
(vii. 1). To this time have becn assigned iv., v., Xi., xi, XViL, 
xxxv., xli., lv., lxiv., ete. (b) His persecution by Saul, when 
his life was in continual danger; to which time belong vi., 
XXll., XXX., XXX1., xl., lxvi., etc. (c) The period of his royal 
dignity, as li., 11., xviil., vill. xix., xx. The advantage of this 
arrangement is not very obvious, unless most of the seventy- 
three really belong to David. And even then, it is very dif- 
ficult to distribute them aright. Internal evidence is more to 
be relied on than a mere heading; though it may be unduly 
estimated, especially diction and style. How uncertain it is to 
rely on the titles ascribing seventy-three psalms to David may 
be seen from the fact that Ewald, resting mainly on the 
language and contents, attributes to David no more than the 
following: xi., Vil., XxXiv., Ci, XV., XXIX., XIX., Vili, KXxii., iii, 
ly., XVIll., Cx., Xx., 11. It is possible to give too little weight 
to the ascription of authorship in the title, and to rest too much 
on a kind of internal evidence which is not decisive. Ewald, 
Hitzig, and some later critics, are perhaps too prone to discard 
the Davidic authorship. Others who think that we can with 
certainty deny him the authorship of those psalms only which 
contain clear references to the captivity, err in the opposite 
extreme. <A nice perception of all internal features, with an 
ability to estimate svleans at its proper worth, is the best 
guarantee for a safe conclusion on this point. 
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Let us take a psalm and examine its authorship. The seven- 
teenth has the heading, ‘“‘a prayer of David.” There is nothing 
in the contents to shew the particular situation in which the 
alleged writer was, when he penned it. He was surrounded by 
wicked enemies, by worldly-minded men who devised his ruin. 
In this dangerous situation he calls upon God for help and 
safety. Because we have no means of identifying these enemies, 
the psalm need not be denied to David. They may have been 
Saul and his adherents; or enemies on whom he was going to 
make war; though no political allusion appears. The fifteenth 
verse has been supposed to furnish a ground against David’s 
authorship; but this implies that the acaking mentioned in it 
means awaking from death; an idea which originated in later 
times than David’s. The atwaking refers to natural sleep—rising 
tn the morning—and to nothing else. ILupfeld also alludes to 
the peculiar use of son and £"*F33 in the fourteenth verse as 
possibly pointing to a late period.! This is too uncertain to be 
relied on. The senscs of both words are ambiguous. In the 
absence therefore of any valid argument to the contrary, we 
refer the seventeenth psalm to David, as the title has it. 

Again, the sixteenth psalm, entitled ‘‘ Michtam of David,” has 
nothing to prevent its Davidic authorship. It is indeed difficult 
to find the historical occasion of it in his life ; but that need not 
be a stumbling-block in the way. Even Hitzig concedes that it 
was written by David; and De Wette affirms that there is no 
decisive reason against that view. Why then should we have 
recourse with Bottcher? to the hypothesis that it proceeded from 
a Jew in the time of the exile. The mention of idolatry should 
not place it there, for idolatry existed in Palestine even in David's 
time. Nor is the tone of complaint sufficient to associate it 
with other psalms of later origin. Hence we disapprove of 
Ewald’s denial of the Davidic authorship. Trier evidence 
does not justify such denial. Rather does it agree well with 
the heading. The Septuagint version assigns to David eleven 
others in addition to the seventy-three of the Hebrew text. 
Some of these are incorrectly given to him. 

The variety of the psalms belonging to David shews a mind 
richly endowed. The royal singer excels in the hymn, the 
poem, the elegy, the didactic ode. The various situations in 
which he was placed must have contributed to nourish his poetic 

nius, storing the mind with illustrations and images drawn 

m a vast range of observation. The Spirit of God had in- 
spired his capacious heart in a high déyree ; and its manifold 
richness was called forth into exercise by scenes and circum- 


1 Vol, i. p. 335. 4 Proben alttestamentlicher Schrifterklirung, u. 8. w., p. 42. 
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gtances as various as have fallen to the lot of any. He was a many- 
sided poet, whose harp was full-stringed. Angels of joy and of 
sorrow swept over its chords as they passed. All varieties of 
iritual emotion and experience appear. Great depth and 
liveliness of sensibility, strong faith of the heroic order, high 
hope, far-reaching desire, anticipations of future glory and 
completion, depression and despondency—all the gamut of the 
iritual man—are evinced in his writings. The diction too 
is varied, both difficult and easy, soft, diffuse, tender. The 
characteristics of his psalms are softness, elegance, pathos, not 
sublimity. The last quality appears only occasionally, as in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth. As pappliestina and complaint 
occupy & principal place in his compositions, the highest order 
of poetry can hardly be expected. We do not commonly find 
the grand, the powerful, the sublime, the soaring; but the 
sas and placid. Single Psalmists may have excelled 
avid in one kind of poetic ability ; but none can be compared 
with him in general merit or range of inspiration. ‘His traits 
of inspiration,’”’ says the poet Campbell, “are lovely and touchi- 
ing rather than daring and astonishing. His voice, as a wor- 
shipper, has a penetrating accent of human sensibility, varying 
from plaintive melancholy to luxuriant gladness, and even 
rising to ecstatic rapture. In grief his heart ts melted like waz 
and deep answers to deep, while the waters of affliction pass over 
him ; or his soul is led to the green pastures by the quiet 
waters, or his religious confidence pours forth the metaphors of 
@ warrior in rich and exulting succession. ‘ Zhe Lord ts my 
rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer, my God, my strength, tn 
whom I will trust, my buckler and the horn of my saleation, and 
my high tower.” Some of the sacred writers may excite the 
imagination more powerfully than David, but none of them 
appeal more interestingly to the heart. Nor is it in tragic so 
much as in joyous expression, that I conceive the power of his 
enius to consist. Its most inspired aspect appears to present 
itself when he looks abroad upon the universe with the eye of a 
ce and with the breast of a glad and grateful worshipper. 
hen he looks up to the starry firmament, his soul assimilates 

to the splendour and serenity which he contemplates.””! 

2. The ninetieth psalm is ascribed to Moses. Whether he 
was the real author is uncertain; but the language has an 
antique stamp, that agrees with an old date. Although there- 
fore Rudinger, Grotius, De Wette, Hupfeld, Olshausen, and 
others, have doubted whether Moses be rightly named as the 
euthor, there is not sufficient reason to deny it. The Talmudic 


1 New Monthly Magazine for 1821, vol. i. pp. 886, 387. 
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writers ascribe to Moses the ten following psalms, ¢.¢., xci.-c.;_ 
according to a rule of theirs that the anonymous odes belon 
to the writer specified immediately before them. Jerome an 
Origen acknowledged this canon, false as it is. The contents 
of the odes themselves refute it. Thus the ninety-ninth puts 
Samuel, as well as Moses and Aaron, among the prophets. 
Hence it was written after Samuel. Hibbard is decidedly wrong 
in supposing that Moses wrote the ninety-first, which is as late 
as the captivity at least.' 

3. Two are ascribed to Solomon, the 72nd and 127th. The 
title of the former probably may mean that the psalm relates to 
Solomon, not that he is the writer. Certainly Solomon would 
not have written of himself in such strains. The ascription 
of the latter to Solomon is incorrect. It is remarkable that 
it is omitted by the LXX. The title probably arose from 
the mistaken application of the house in the first verse to the 
temple, and the beloved in the second verse to Solomon (2 Sam. 
xii. 25). 

4. Twelve are attributed to Asaph, viz., 1. Lxxii.-lxxxill. 
Asaph was David’s chief musician. He was son of Berechiah, 
a Levite, of the family of Gershom, and bears the title of seer 
in 2 Chron. xxix. 30 (comp. 1 Chron. xv. 17, xvi. 5). Feeling 
the impossibility of maintaining Asaph’s authorship of all the 
twelve, Hengstenberg and Keil assume that he and the members 
of his family wrote them. The gift and office of Asaph were 
thus hereditary. The subterfuge-nature of this view is apparent. 
Why should his sons not be mentioned, if they wrote some of 
the twelve, five as Keil thinks; for only seven are allowed to 
Asaph himself by this critic, viz., 1., Ixxiii., Ixxvii., lxxvii., 
Ixxx.-Ixxxii?? The fiftieth may be truly assigned to Asaph. 
There is nothing against the tradition. The seventy-third was 
probably his also. The seventy-fourth cannot have been his. 
The seventy-fifth is later than Asaph’s time. The scventy-sixth 
is also later. The seventy-seventh probably alludes to the 
Babylonish captivity. The seventy-cighth shews that the writer 
of it lived after the division of the tribes into two kingdoms 
(see verses 9, 67, 68). The seventy-ninth is evidently posterior 
to Asaph ; so is the eightieth. The cighty-first refers to a time 
when the passover was celebrated. It is not therefore David’s. 
The eighty-third belongs to the period of the captivity. Judg- 
ing by the two A Ixxii.) Asaph was a didactic poet of a very 
high order. e ideas are excellent and the style forcible. 
Indeed the fiftieth shews that he overleapt external rites as 
insufficient to constitute true religion, and placed it in the 

1 The Pealms chronologically arranged, part i. sect. 2. 

9 Bee Hivernick’s Hinleit. dritter Theil, p. 214. 
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mind. The sentiments are lofty in tone, evincing the philoso- - 
pher and poet. 

5. Eleven psalms are ascribed to the sons of Korah, viz., xlii., 
xlii. (forming one) xliv.-xlix., lxxxiv., Ixxxv., lxxxvii., lxxxviii. 
The sons of Korah were a Levitical family of singers who still 
continued in that employment in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. xx. 19). It is very probable that xlii.-xlix., Ixxxiv. 
were written by the same poet, who did not belong to the time 
of David or Solomon, but to the Assyrian period. Bleek thinks 
that he was a Jewish priest living in the reign of Ahaz or 
Hezekiah, The particulars he adduces in favour of this view 
commend it to our acceptance! The eighty-fifth is later than 
the captivity; and the eighty-seventh is of the Chaldean time. 
It is difficult to conceive of a plurality of authorship unless, as 
is usually assumed, sometimes one of the sons, sometimes another 
wrote the psalms in question, without dividing one among 
several persons. None suits the Davidic period. All are later. 
Tradition, after assigning to David all that appeared to be his, 
fixed upon the singers of his time, who were known from 
the books of Chronicles. To this is owing the fact of the 
Korahites being selected as authors. It is possible, indeed, that 
the Korahites may have been nothing more than the singers ; for 
the sons of Korah, t.e., composed for them and to be performed 
by them with music in the temple, as Eichhorn imagines. But 
the analogy of the preposition S in titles is against this view. 
Whoever prefixed the headings intended to give the Korahites 
as authors. These eleven are generally speaking exquisite lyrics, 
characterised by liveliness, rapidity of movement, and high 
conception. 

6. The eighty-ninth psalm is attributed to Ethan the Ezra- 
hite. Who he was is uncertain. In 1 Kings iv. 31 Solomon 
is said to have been wiser than Ethan the Ezrahite; and in 
1 Chron. ii. 6, we read of Ethan as a son of Zerah. All that is 
known of him is that he was a Levitical singer in the time of 
David. The subject of the a era Psalm is one of David’s 
posterity, a fallen king of his house whom the poet represents as 
the speaker. The poet wrote immediately before or during the 
captivity. In the title of the eighty-eighth Heman the Ezrahite 
appears to be mentioned as the author. The other part of the 
title gives the sons of Korah. Heman was a descendant of 
Korah in David’s time (1 Chron. vi. 18; xv. 17, 19); so that 
two discrepant statements are here put together in one heading. 

Nifty psalms are anonymous, VizZ., i., ii., X., XXxili., xl, 
Ixvi., lxvu., lxxi., xci.—-c., cii., civ.—cvii., cxi.—cxxi., cxxiii., cxxv., 


1 Einleitung, pp. 617, 618. 
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exvili.-cxex., cxxxii., oxrziv.-crxxvii., cxlvi-cl. Somme 

these were written by David, as the third; but the majority 
ere later, belonging cither to the declining period of the nation 
or the captivity. 

It is somewhat singular that none of the prophets is named 
as the author of psalms in the headings. The Septuagint 
ascribes the 137th to Jeremiah, incorrectly so; because it is 
apparent that it was written after the captivity, when the recol- 
lection of injuries was strong in the mind of the poet, and the 
feeling of revenge vividly awake. The 138th is assigned in the 
same version to Haggai and Zechariah. The 146th, 147th, 
and 148th are ascribed to the same prophets. These are mere 
conjectures, for which no good reason can be found in the com- 

sitions themselves. Hitzig has endeavoured to prove that 
Poaiah was the author of xlvi.—xlviii., and Jeremiah of yv., vi., 
xiv., xxii—xli., lii-lv., Ixix.-lxxi. We cannot approve of 

iving such a number to Jeremiah. Hitzig’s reasoning in 

vour of his view is often perverted and arbitrary ; as for 
example in the case of the fifth and sixth. The fourteenth how- 
ever, is so like to Jeremiah’s writing that it may most probably 
be assigned to him. <A few others appear to belong to him 
(ixxiv., Ixxvi., Ixxx., Ixxxiii.), but not so many as Hitsig 
supposes. Internal evidence shews that the following belong 
to the exile-time or after: li., cil., cxxxvii., cxix., exxiii., 
CXX1V., CVLL., CXX1., Cxxil., cxxvi., exlvil., Ixxxv., Ixxxvii., 
KCL, XCV1.-XCVIil., Clil., CiV., CXill., CXV1., CXXV.-CXXiX., CXXXV., 
CXXXV1., Cxxxix., cxliv., cxlvi., exlviii.—cl. 

VIL. ALLEGED Mace nian PsaLms.—Were any psalms written 
so late as the Maccabean period ? This question has greatly 
divided the opinions of critics. Many hold the affirmative, as 
Rudinger, Hermann Van der Hardt, Venema, E. G. Bengel, 
Bertholdt, Paulus, Kaiser, Hitzig, Hesse, Olshausen, Von Len- 
gente, Herzfeld, De Jong. Gesenius, De Wette, Hengstenberg, 

eil, Hassler, Ewald, Bleck, Delitzsch, etc., take the opposite 
side, and rightly so in our opinion. The cxtent to which Hitzig 
has pushed the theory is extravagant; for he holds that from 
the seventy-third and onward not a single pre-Maccabean psalm 
occurs in the book. Ie ulbo puts the first and second into the 
same category. Olshausen has gone beyond MHitzig in assigning 
no psalm whatever to the Davidic or Solomonic period, but 
throwing the most of them into the Maccabeun time, even down 
to the age of John Hyrcanus. This is decidedly erroneous. 
The canon was completed before then, according to the best 
evidence we have on the subject. Tho prologue of the Greek 
translator of Jesus Sirach’s book appears to imply that his 
grandfather lived at the commencement of the Maccabean time ; 
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the law, prophets, and the other books (hagiographa) alread 
eited And ow could Maccabean psalms - e iat ‘ne first 
second, and third books of the collection ? correct views of 
the origin of these new psalms could scarcely have obtained such 
general currency within a few years as to be embodied in the 
tities. 


Besides, the closing doxology of the fourth book appended 
to the 106th Psalm, compared with 1 Chron. xvi. 36, shews that 
the whole collection, with the five closing doxologies of the five 
books, existed prior to the Maccabean time. e psalm in 
1 Chron. xvi. 8-36, there attributed to David, was made up 
of Ps. cv., xcvi., cvi. And as the doxology of cvi. is adopted, 1 
must have been appended before the Chronicle-writer compiled 
his work, which is tantamount to the assertion that the ter 
existed in its present state before the book of Chronicles ap- 
peared.!. When the Chronist wrote (z.c.,in the fourth cen 
B.c.) the psalter was reckoned the sacred collection of David's 

Ims. Hence he took parts of three that appeared suitable 
or that monarch’s hymn of thanksgiving, on the occasion of 
the ark’s being set in the tent prepared for it. 

The first book of Maccabees, both in the original and its 
Greek translation, existed at the end of the second century. 
And various parts of it shew that the writer had the present 
psalter before him, and regarded it as David’s sacred composi- 
tions.* 

Again, there is a close agreement of single verses in these 
alleged Maccabean psalms with various passages in the prophetic 
writings of an earlier time, especially with Jeremiah and La- 
mentations, which is against their Maccabean origin. The same 
period gives birth to writings distinguished by relationship, 
unless it can be shewn that one is an imitation of the other. 
But the alleged Maccabean compositions bear no marks of being 
imitated. That lyric poetry indeed should have flourished at 
the age of the Maccabees has nothing improbable in it. The 
times were stirring. Religious enthusiasm was kindled, and 
might pour itself forth in high strains and elevated diction. 
The language, however, would hardly be so pure as that of the 
Davidic time. The spirit might be equal, as Sirach’s example 
ehews ; but the diction could not be so free from marks of decay. 
Neither Hitzig nor Olshausen has succeeded in weakening the 
force of Hassler’s arguments against Maccabean psalms? ‘That 
they are all pertinent and valid we will not say. Delitzsch* has 


1 See Bleek, Studien und Kritiken, p. 371, et .; and Einlei p. 619. 

3 Bee Ewald, Sechstes Jahrbuch, p. 20 et seqq, et ibe 

3 See Commentatio critica de Psalmis Maccab. Parts I. and II. 1827 and 1839. 4to. 
* Commentar ueber der Psalter, vol. ii. p. 878 et seqq. 
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pal iar better against such psalms; and De Jong! concedes ‘that 
only four are demonstrably of so late origin. e believe, how- 
ever, that the history of the canon is decidedly adverse to the 
view he holds. That argument at least is apposite. 

VIII. Cot.ecrion, AND DISTRIBUTION INTO FIVE BOOKS.— 
As to the collection of the psalms, and their distribution into 
five books, there is no evidence except the internal. Some su 
pose that it was all done by onc person who did not presads 

ehemiah. It is conjectured that Ezra was the collector, since 
he was contemporary with Nehemiah. Those who imagine that 
the whole was compiled and arranged by one man, try to find 
one principle running throughout. Similarity of contents and 
of destination guided the arrangement. The first place was 
given to the Psalms of David and his contemporarics, Asaph 
with his choir of singers, Heman and other Korahites—the 
creators and masters of the lyrical poetry in the Psalms. The 
compositions of these poets were then distributed inte three 
books, according to the prevaihng usage of the two names of 
Deity. The first book has Psalms of David alone; and the 
name of Jehovah is predominant in it. The second contains 
Psalms of David and his contemporaries, the sons of Korah, 
Asaph, Solomon, and a few unknown pocts—the appellation 
Elohim prevailing in it. The third, containing the Psalms of 
Asaph and the Korahites, received its position partly from its 
mixed (Jehovah-Elvhistic), and partly from its purely Jchovistic, 
character. In these three books individual psalms are so 
arranged as to have some lnk of union erther in their internal 
relation to one another, the similarity of occasions on which they 
were composed, and the design they were intended to serve, in 
their common titles, their agreement in ideas and words, their 
coincidence in certuin characteristic images and expressions, or 
in a combination of these particulars. Thus the odes are put 
together as the links of « chain; two anonymous Jehovistie 
psalms (x., xxxiii.) being incorporated with the first book ; three 
anonymous Elohim ones (xlii., Ixvi., lxxi.) with the second ; 
and a Davidic psalm (1xxxvi.) being inserted among the Korah- 
ite poems of the third book. The first and second psalms are 

laced at the head of the collection, because of their common 
introductory designation, and their internal relation to one 
another. The remaining two books are similarly arranged in 
accordance with the succession of time; so that after Moses’s 
pealm, which as the oldest stands at the head of this collection, 
comes a decade of anonymous ones reaching from Solomon to 
the exile ; then a series written during the exile and till Ezra; 


1 Disquisitio de Psalmis Maccab. 1867. 
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then the collection of pilgrim-songs (cxx.-cxxxiv.) succeeded by 
the last group of temple and hallelujah-psalms. In the three 
last groups are inserted such Davidic psalms as served for pat- 
terns to later poets or referred by their contents to the future 
condition of the kingdom of God in its contest and victories. 
Such is Hengstenberg’s hypothesis elaborated by Keil.’ It is 
very ingenious and complex. Too artificial to be probable, it 
must be rejected. The canon was not completed by Ezra; nor 
is there any evidence that he arranged the psalms in their 
present order. The collection is not pervaded by any one prin- 
ciple. It has no uniformity of plan. David’s psalms are not 
put in the first and second books. ‘They are scattered through- 
out the whole five. Why is this? Neither Asaph’s psalms nor 
the Korahite ones are all put together. Thus succession of time 
is not carricd out in the arrangement; some of David’s coming 
after Moses’s (the nincticth). The usage of the two names of 
Deity did not strictly regulate the first three books, because 
psalms in which Jchovah predominates are in the third book, 
as well as the first. Compare, for instance, the eighty-sixth 
Im. And Jehovah is the prevailing appellation of the ninety- 
fourth which belongs to the fourth book. Besides, individual 
psalms are not put together by virtue of any perceptible con- 
nexion of subject. Only a few here and there have been so 
placed ; the majority presenting great diversity of subject, style, 
and time of composition. Thus fifty and fifty-one are wholly 
different in subject, contents, and style; their juxta-position 
being explicable only on the ground of contemporaneous origin. 
The 188th psalm, which is ascribed to David, succeeds the 137th, 
which is post-exilian. The two are related neither in time nor 
contents. In short, uniformity of plan is not perceptible as a 
guiding principle in the arrangement of the five books. Neither 
time, nor contents, nor name of Deity, could have singly in- 
fluenced the distribution. Nor could the three together have 
been the ruling principle; or any two of them. Whichever 
thing be assumed as determining the collector, it must be 
checked and counterchecked by other considerations, till it be 
deprived of its determining power. Hence the idea of one man 
having arranged the whole must be abandoned, especially the 
idea of Ezra, to whom some psalms are probably posterior. The 
hand of a single person is not secn, because no pervading bond 
of internal connexion can be discovered either in the five books 
.a8 they now are, or in the individual odes of which they are 
made up. Some other hypothesis than that of Hengstenberg 
and Keil must be sought ; as theirs cannot be correct. Contra- 


1 Keil’s Einleitung, p. 843 et seqq. 
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irre as it is by an impartial induction of facts, it falls away of 
iteelf. 
The collection was made gradually. The first book was first 
put together. The collector’s design was to give in it nothing 
ut pealms of David. He was not David himself, because it 
contains several which are much later than his time, as the 
fourteenth and thirty-first. Besides, as De Wette appositely 
remarks, David would scarcely have bestowed on himself the 
honourable epithet of servant of Jehovah, which is appended to 
his name in two of the titles, xviii. and xxxvi. The time when 
this first book was made must be placed after the captivity, on 
account of the fourteenth and thirty-first which are as late as 
that time. This is different from Bleek’s opinion who places 
the making of the first two books before the exile, because he 
thinks that the whole collection was not later than Nehemiah. 
The second book was appended to the first, probably by 
another collector, for while he prevailing use of Jehorah charac- 
terises the first book, that of Elohim belongs to the second. It 
arose out of two smaller collections; since xlii.-xlix. are from 
the sons of Korah, and li.-lxv. from David. . Probably li.-lxx. 
were all put together as David’s; the inscriptions of several 
with his name having dropped out. What led to this book was 
rhaps the idea of giving Davidic compositions which had not 
been thered into the first. It was of course made after the 
captivity. Psalms of that period are found in it. Ewald sup- 
poses that xli.-l. were moved out of their original place after 
the seventy-second by a very old mistake ; but this is arbitrary." 
The third book also originated in smaller collections; for the 
odes of Asaph stand together at the commencement (1xxiii.- 
Ixxxii), followed by Korahite ones for the most part. It has 
only one psalm attributed to David, ¢.ce. the eighty-sixth, and 
that incorrectly. It is supposed by Jahn that this collector 
wishing to append his own portion to the preceding ones, and 
not having in view the songs of David, subjoined a formula to 
the Pas ae to the effect that the psalms of David were 
ended.* This is more probable than the opinion of Carpzov and 
Kichhorn, which regards the formula as the closing subscription 
of a collection that had subsisted by itself. But the words are 
meant to pa ee what precedes from the following, like the 
analogous phrases in Job xxxi. 40 AVN “YR WMA and Jer. 
li, 64 PPO Y SIT APT AY.  Olshausen thinks that the col- 
lector of the second and third books was the same because the 
name of Deity, Elohim, for the most part prevails.5 But Jeho- 


1 Die Poetischen Biicher des alten Bundes, I. pp. 193-194. 
* Einleitung, II. Theil, pp. 718,719. * Die erklért, Einleitung, p. 31. 
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vah predominates from the eighty-fourth, which shews that the 
second and third were made up by different persons. Olshausen, 
indeed, to avoid the force of this conclusion, thinks that the last 
six ms of the third were a later appendix from another 
hand; but this is an arbitrary hypothesis. 

The fourth book has in it one minor collection; psalms xcii.-c. 
béing like one another in contents, language, tone, and belong- 
ing to one time. 

The fifth book contains twq minor collections—viz., the songs 
of degrees (cxx.-cxxxiv.), and the hallelujah-psalms (cxlvi.-cl.). 
These two books were probably made by one collector; for the 
use of Jehorah prevails in them with a very few exceptions. 
He arranged and completed the fourth before the fifth; because 
if he had had the constituent parts of the latter when he made 
the former, he would probably have terminated the fourth 
more suitably than with the 106th psalm. Whoever he was, 
it seems clear that he had the first three books before him, 
because the 108th is made up of lvii. and lx. in the second 
book ; and the use of Jehovah peculiar to the second book is 
repeated. 

f these observations respecting the collecting and arran 
ment of the psalms be correct, it will appear that both order 
and disorder are visible in the work. Want of order is visible 
in that David’s psalms are scattered through all the five books ; 
that Asaph’s and the Korahite compositions are not all together; 
that temple and festival odes are separated ; and that those of the 
same age are apart. On the other hand, amid this disarrange- 
ment there is method in that the prevailing use of certain 
names of Deity characterises the books; that the greater part 
of David’s psalms are together in the first book; that the 

of Asaph and the Korahites are generally beside one 
another ; that the lyrics of David’s singers make a book (1xxiii.- 
Ixxxix.); and that the songs of degrees and hallelujah-psalms 
follow each other. 

The account given of the manner of making up the whole 
work will explain why various psalms occur twice. They ap- 

in different collections—minor or book collections—and 
when the five divisions were brought together into one they 
were allowed to stand. All that are repeated are of small extent 
and widely separated. It will also serve to explain how it is 
that old and new poems are put together ; and why, in the vol- 
lection that bears David’s name and is said to have all his com- 
positions, there are psalms proceeding from different authors and 
times, and the prayers of David the son of Jesse are not ended, 
others occurring subsequently with his name in the title. The 
various books were uncritically, and to some extent arbitrarily, 
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ire ci on the Lapa of minor cole: ae any one 
principle permeating them all, much less pervading each separ- 
ately. Sometimes i principle may be discovered partially 
operating ; sometimes not. Regularity and want of order are 
too obvious to justify the hypothesis of one redactor except for 
the mere adding together of ‘the five. That person may indeed 
have been the collector of the last two books. The whole work 
with its five divisions appeared some time after the return from 
captivity, but before the Greek translation of Jesus Sirach 130 
g.c.; for all had then becn translated into Greek; and also before 
John Hyrcanus (135 B.c), under whom Olshausen puts it. 
The Chronicles were subsequently compiled, as has been inferred 
from the fact that a temple song is placed by that compiler 
in David’s time, which is borrowed from the latest portions 
of the present collection. Even the doxology of the fourth 
book is included in that temple-ode (1 Chron. xvi. 7-36). If 
then the Chronicles were later, the Psalter must be put about 
390 B.c. 

TX. UsaGeE oF THE NAMES JEHOVAH AND Eouim.—The usage 
of the names Jchorah and Elohim in different books of the Psalms 
is peculiar. In the first book Jehovah appears 272 times, Elo- 
him by itself 15 times. In the second book Elohim occurs 164 
times, Jehovah 30 times. In the third, Jehovah appears 44 
times, Elohim 43. The third and fourth have Jehovah exclu- 
sively, for Ps. cviii. is made up of two Elohistic psalms of the 
second book. IJLow can this distinction of names be explained P 
Different answers are given by critics. Mwald resolves it into 
the taste of those who collected and arranged the different parts. 
This is favoured by « comparison of the same psalms appearin 
in different books, as liti. and xiv., 1xx. and xl. The second boo 
passed through the hands of a redactor who preferred Elohim 
to Jehovah, and therefore altered the prevailing name, while 
he allowed Jehovah to stand untouched in various places. The 
feeling which prompted the later Jews to avoid pronouncing 
Jehovah must have arisen gradually, influencing some authors to 
substitute Elohim for it. It is probable that those who collected 
the Psalms had also a feeling of this nature. Jehovah was the 

revailing name, which the original authors employed. For it 
him was substituted in many cases by later persons. De 
Wette is inclined to resolve the usage into the different ages 
of the psalms. This is hardly sufficient, because Elohim and 
Jehovah came to be equally pices at one time. Dehtzsch® 
‘again thinks that the origin of the distinction is based upon imi- 
tation of the Pentateuch, where the two names are applied with 
} Die Poetischen Biicher, I. pp. 191, 192. 
- 3 Bymbolae ad Psalmos illustrand. isegogicae, p. 21 et seqq. 
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discrimination, a hypothesis arbitrary and baseless. Keil! again 
accounts for it from design on the part of the writers, to meet 
and counteract the influence arising from the contracted notions 
of the surrounding heathen with their national and local deitics, 
over the covenant-people, who might possibly be led to think 
.of Jehovah the God of Israel as a limited national God. This 
view is too artificial, attributing to the sacred writers what would 
scarcely have influenced them to such an extent. Besides, it is 
too narrow to embrace all the facts. It only explains a part of 
them. Some poets preferred Elohim, some Jchovah. This will 
account for the usage in part. Their own tastes were their 
guide. But the collectors introduced considerable alteration, 
making different epithets predominate, according to their feel- 
ings in relation to the name Jehovah. The peculiarity of usage 
now observable must have chiefly proceeded from them.* 

X. Durnicares.—How comes it that we have duplicate 
psalms in the collection? Thus the fourteenth psalm is re- 
eee in the fifty-third with some unimportant changes. The 

abbins attributed this to the author himself, 7.¢., to David. 
He is supposed to have made a second edition. The changes 
were not deliberately made by a later writer, so Hengstenberg 
argues, because such a liberty would hardly have been taken 
with a psalm of David ; and because the later form in that case 
would either have been excluded from the psalter, or substituted 
for thes first form, or immediately connected with it. Hence he 
infers that the original author re-wrote it with modifications ; but 
without any intention to supersede the use of the original compo- 
sition. In the Old Testament times, and especially that of David, 
authors did not practice this kind of retractatio. They did not 
‘critically and mimutely correct their own compositions. The 
thing is comparatively modern. Had David himself made-the 
-collection of psalins, there would be more probability in the 
hypothesis; but as it arose out of smaller collections after the 
return from captivity, the idea of a second cdition of any poem 
eae from himself must be rejected. It may be noticed that 

ehovah is changed into Elohim, the latter word being a charac- 
teristic mark of the second book. This shews the hand of him 
who made the second book ; and excludes the idea of his having 
inserted the fifty-third or second copy tnadvertently, forgetting 
that it existed already. The most important difference between 
the texts lies in the sixth verse of the fifty-third, which stands for 
the fifth and sixth of the fourteenth. It is probable, however, that 
there was an original identity, because the remains of it may 
, be detected in the same or similar letters. The original iden- 


1 Einleitung, p. 346. 2 See Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, vol. iy. p. 461. 
See Hengstenberg’s Commentar, u. s. w., val. i. p. 276 et seq. 
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tity was disturbed by the accidental mistakes of transcribers, 
In the course of transcription and oral tradition the variations 
in words and letters were shaped into their present form, 
The connection in lii. 6 is loose and singular; shewing ite 
wnoriginality. Nor indeed is that in xiv. 5, 6 very natural. 
Which of the two texts is the older can scarcely be made out. 
Ewald regards the fifty-third_as the original.! Certainly the 
diction favours this opinion. But the sixth verse is less original 
than xiv. 5, 6. We do not agree with Paulus, Rosenmiiller, 
and De Wette, who see in it a later addition with relation to @ 
certain occurrence. 

Another example occurs in the eighteenth psalm and 2 Sam. 
xxii., of which Hengstenberg has given the same view, viz., that 
David himself prepared a twofold form of the composition ; and 
therefore that both are equally authentic and inspired. But the 
character of the variations is not such as to shew an tntentional 
revision and alteration, whichever text be taken for the original 
one. It shews an accidental origin. The psalm-readings are 
unquestionably superior. Hence Von Lengerke is wrong in 
assigning nearly an equal value to both; much more Bleek, 
who attributes a very decided preponderance of original read- 
ings to 2 Sam. xxii. There ure very few readings indeed in 
2 Sam. xxii. which are preferable. We attribute the variations 
of that text to negligence in transcription and oral tradition. 
The orthography is defective in vowel letters. The readings 
which differ are generally careless, prosaically inclining, and 
incorrect. Thus in the twenty-eighth verse MMS ‘3 becomes 
Px} in 2 Samuel; and the second member substitutes J}'Y1 


Srpyin De" by and thou lettest down thine cyes upon the lofty, 


for, Srpyin nips D'Y) and the lofty eyes thou shalt bring down ; 
the former an unusual and unsuitable expression, falsely trans- 
lated by Hengstenberg, thine eyes against the high that thou 
mayest bring them down. Acute and able examinations of the 
readings are given by Hitzig and Hupfeld. 

The seventieth psalm is a repetition of the fortieth from the 
fourteenth to the eightcenth verses inclusive. It is difficult to 
vay how a piece of one became another psalm. Hen igen 
as before, refers the twofold edition to David himself; whi 
Hitzig similarly assumes an arbitrary alteration on the part of 
the author, whom he supposes to be Jeremiah. The variations 
probably A in the course of the traditional use of the 
pealm. Elohim is generally substituted for Jehovah, in the 
text of the seventieth. This is a characteristic of the second 


1 Studien und Kritiken for 1829, p. 744 et seqq. 
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book. Ewald and Hitzig give the preference to the text of the 
fortieth ; which they think the original. On the other hand, 
Hupfeld prefers on the whole that of the seventieth. Where 
such masters of Hebrew disagree, the question is a difficult one. 
We incline to the opinion of Hupfeld; though some readings in 
the fortieth are certainly preferable to the corresponding ones 
in the seventieth. 

Five verses in the fifty-seventh psalm, ¢.c., 8-12, reappear in 
the 108th with some alterations; and lx. 8-11 in the 108th also. 
Thus the 108th is made up of pieces of two others; shewing 
the hand of one destitute of originality and poetic inspiration. 
The two parts do not hang well together when put into close 
juxta-position; and the variations of the 108th shew the 
originality of fifty-seven and sixty. 

n the 144th psalm a free use is made of the eighteenth. 
The latter is Davidic, the former not. The later poet of the 
144th imitated the earlier. The likeness is most apparent in 
verses 1, 2, 5, 6, 7; but it is also visible in 3, 9, 15. The 
theophany of the 144th is much inferior to that of the 
eighteenth. 

The 105th and 96th psalms are also the original of 1 Chron. 
xvi. 8-36. 

XI. Portican Cuaracteristics.—The psalms are properly 
lyric, that is, they arc songs or odes. This is the carliest species 
of poetry, because it is the immediate expression of the feelings 
as they arise: simple, spontaneous, unstudicd, and natural. All 
emotions therefore are poured forth in it. Elevated and de- 
pressed feclings, passions strong and vehement, soft and plain- 
tive, are expressed. The peculiarity of the lyrical song con- 
sists of the form given to it by the musical accompaniment ; 
or rather, the rhythm and time for which it is fitted to be sung 
and played to. 

The psaltcr is termed by De Wette a lyric anthology, because 
it contains the lyric productions of different authors at various 
times; the title “psalms of David” being no more than a de- 
nominatio a potiori. It contains, however, only fragments of 
the Hebrews’ lyric poetry. In Gen. iv. 28, 24; Ex. xv.; 
Judges v., we have specimens carlicr than David. The direc- 
tions given by Moses immediately before his death have the 
appearance of being cast in the same form. The lyric reached 
ite culminating point in David, who carried it to its highest 

fection. It has been asked if the lyric poetry of the He- 
rews was devoted exclusively to the service of religion. The 
answer must be in the negative, when we look at David’s ele 
over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 19-27), and the song of the 
well (Num. xxi. 17, etc.). The Song of Solomon also refers to 
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common life, its subject being the chaste and faithful love of s- 
maiden. So also the forty-fifth psalm is secular. Very few 
poems of the latter class were composed. The religious greatly 
prevailed, nearly all being of that character. The Hebrewa 
were a people into whose ideas generally the religious element 
was interwoven by means of their varied institutions. They 
referred events immediately to Jehovah. ence their songs 
were dictated by the feclings towards God which constitute 
their life and beauty. In referring to the few secular pieces 
scattered throughout the Old Testament we do not mean to 
indicate that these are all the lyrics of that class which the 
Hebrews composed. It would be unfair so to restrict their num- 
ber. All that need be asserted is, that such odes were very few 
in comparison with the religious ones. A theocratic people, 
whose history is a forcshadow of the Christian life, could not 
but have their souls most moved and elevated by the contempla- 
tion of that Being whose manifestations so visibly surrounded 
them.' Lyric poctry contains within itself the germs of 
other species, the clegiac, gnomic, idyllic, dramatic. These are 
only the development of the lyric, which casily passes over into 
them. Hence some find elegiac and gnomic psalms, idylls, and 
dramatic odes. All, however, are /yric, that being the general 
and more comprehensive appellation ; while the others are 
specific. Some are didactic or ethical, as the 119th. The 
twenty-third is a sort of idyll or pastoral pocm. Many are of 
a plaintive or elegiac nature, as the forty-second. The nearest 
approach to the dramatic is the twenty-fourth psalm. But 
we decidedly object to the opinion of Horsley that ‘the far 
greater part of the psalms are a sort of dramatic ode, consisting 
of dialogues between persons sustaining certain characters.’”? 
The writers have sometimes thrown their ideas into forms which 
appear to involve different speakers, to give animation and 
vivacity to their compositions. Alternate or responsive choirs 
should not be assumed in such cases. It is probable, indeed, 
that the temple psalms, and all intended for the public ser- 
vice of Jehovah, were sung by choirs. ‘ But it by no means 
follows,” says De Wette, “that we must divide the psalms 
themselves into choruses: it is probable that the chorus simply 
repeated.”’> All the psalms, or cven the majority, were not 
composed for use in the public service of God. Some were 
written with that design ; others with no such intention; while 
others were afterwards adapted to it by addition or modification. 
Examples of these may be found in xv. 24; vii. 22; and xxv. 


! See De Wette’s Commentar, Finleitung, pp. 1, 2. 
* Preface to translation of Psalms, p. xiii. ecological works, vol. iv. 
3.Commentar, Einleit. p. 66. 
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The distinguishing feature of Hebrew pony is a certain 
rhythm of sentiment. Thought corresponds to thought in re- 
petition, amplification, contrast, or response. This peculiarity 
expresses itself in the outward form and sound, in parallelism 
of the members of a period, or in other words, a rhythmical 
proportion between them. The divisions of the thought are 
indicated by rhythmical divisions or parallel lines. Parallelism 
is of different kinds. De Wette has specified four. 

1. Where there is a perfect resemblance or antithesis of 
thoughts, the words will be equal in number, and will some- 
times have even a certain resemblance in sound. This may be 
called the perfect or original parallelism, which coincides with 
metre and rhyme, though it is not the samc. As an example 
take vii. 5: 


What is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
And the son of man that thou visitest him ! 


Here there is resemblance of thought, equality of words, and 
similarity of sound. 

As an example of antithesis of thought with equality in words, 
take xx. 9: 


They are brought down and fallen; 
But we are risen and stand upright. 


An example of progression of thought, Ps. xix. 8: 


The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : 
The statutes of the Lord are sure, making wise the simple. 


In these three examples we have, according to Lowth’s termino- 
logy, the synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic parallelisms. 

2. This external proportion of words is not often observed in 
the psaltcr. The members are often unequal. The inequality 
is of different kinds. 

(a) The simple unequal parallelism, in which one member is 
too short for the other, for example, Ps. Ixvui. 33: 

Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth ; 
Sing praises to the Lord. 
Pg. xxxvil. 13: 
The Lord shall laugh at him ; 
For he secth that his day is coming. 

(6) The complex unequal parallelism, having either the first 
or second members composed of two propositions, by which 
means a complex member corresponds to a simple one. Ex- 
amples occur in Ps. xxxvi. 7: 


{ Thy righteousness is like the great mountains ; 
au Lp eeagea are a great deep ; 
0 ou preservest man and beast, 
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According to the thought, this is the synonymous. _ Another 
geumpla’ @hich seni the antithetic parallelism, is in Ps. 
xv. 4: 


In whose eyes a vile n is contemned, 
But who honoureth them that fear the Lord 
{ Whe sweareth to his neighbour and changeth not. 


Another which is synthetic 1s, 


He that putteth not out his money to usury 
Nor taketh a bribe against the innocent ; ‘ 
He that docth these things shall never be moved. 


(c) Sometimes the simple member is disproportionally small, 
and then the inequality is still more striking, as, 
I have announced thy righteousness in the great congregation, 
fie I have not restrained my lips, 
O Lord, thou knowest it. 


There is frequently a parallelism in each proposition and mem- 
ber, as lxix. 4: 


More than the hairs of mine head ARE THEY WHO HATE ME WITHOUT REASON ; 
Mighty ARE THEY WHO SEEK TO DESTROY ME BEING MINE ENEMIES WITHOUT CAUSE ; 
‘ I must restore what I took not away. 


(d@) Sometimes the complex member is increased to three or 
four propositions, as i. 3: 
He is like a tree planted by water brooks, 
| And bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 


And its leaves do not wither ; 
And all that he doeth shall prosper. 


_ (e) Instead of the full subordinate parallelism, we sometimes 
find only a short clause or supplement, mostly in the second 
member, as Ps. v. 2, 3. 

Give ear to my words, O Lord, 

Consider my meditation. 

Hearken to the voice of my ery, my King and my God : 

For unto thee will I pray. 
In all these forms of parallelism, the proportion is in the 
thoughts, not in the extent of the words. 

3. The equality is sometimes restored by both members in- 
stead of one, becoming complex. This kind of parallelism arises 
out of the preceding, in which but one of the members is com- 
plex, causing an unequal parallelism. Here there are both full- 
ness of thought and perfect proportion of form. An example 
occurs in Ps. xxxi. 11: 

a For my life is spent with grief, 
And at years with auhings 
My strength faileth because of mine iniquity, 
And my bones are consumed. 


This is a synonymous parallelism, 
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Or the members may have alternate correspondence, as Ps. 
v. 26. 


Let them be ashamed and brought to confusion together 
That rejoice at mine hurt ; 
Let them be clothed with shame and dishonour, 


That magnify themselves against me. 
An example of the antithetic is in xxx. 6. 


For a moment passes in his anger, 
A life in his favour ; 

At evening weeping returns, 

And at morning joy. 


As there is an alternate correspondence at times in the case of 
the synonymous, so there is also in the antithetic, as Ps, xliv. 3. 


With thy hand didst thou drive out the heathen, 
And plantedst them ; 

Thou didst afflict the people, 

And didst enlarge them. 


There are also instances of double parallelism of the synthetic 
class, as ciii. 11, 12. 


As the heaven is high above the carth, 

So great is his mercy to them that fear him ; 

As far as the cast is from the west, 

So far hath he removed our transgressions from us. 


There are also triplet parallclisms, both of the synonymous 
and synthetic class, as Ps. xciti. 3, 4. 


The floods, O Lord, 

The floods lift up their voice ; 

The floods lift up their roaring. 
Mightier than the voice of many waters, 
Yca, than the mighty waves of the sea, 
Is Jehovah in his lofty habitation. 


Of the antithetic, we have Ps. lxxvii. 18, 19. 


Thy thunder roared in the whirlwind, 
Thy lightnings enlightened the world ; 
The carth trembled and shook. 

Thy way was through the sea, 

And thy path through great waters, 
And thy footsteps could not bo known. 


4. Sometimes there is a rhythmical species of parallelism con- 
sisting merely in the form of the period. Here there is no rhythm 
in thought. Examples of this occur in all the preceding kinds. 

(a) With the number of words nearly equal, as Ps. xix. 12. 


By them also is thy servant warned, 
In keeping of them there is great reward. 
VOL. 11. 18 
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(6) — great. disproportion. in: the numbex: of ware as 
XXX. vw. 


Jehovah my: God, | 
T cried to thee, and thon healedst.me. 


(c) With a double and a simple member, as xiv. 7: 


{ we te cee m1 oe come mn hs cae 
en the ringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice and Israel be end 7 


(2) With two double members, as Ps. xxxi..23. 


I said in my distress, 

I am cut off from before thine eyes ; 

Truly thou hast heard the voice of my supplication, 
When I cried unto thee. 


This form of parallelism brings us to the utmost limits of the 
province of rhythm, very near to prose.! 

Analogous to the parallelism of verses there appears in Hebrew 
poetry, not always, but often, an artificial rhythmical structure 
of several verses in relation to one another, similar to strophes. 
It may be well designated by this term when it returns with 
regularity in the compass of one pocm. Parts consisting of 
various verses that run even and parallel to each other, deserve 
the appellation. Various psalms present such complex rhythmi- 
cal structure. The strophes consist of two, three, or more verses. 
In some instances the body, or only the leading part of the psalm, 
ix distributed into strophical members; while an introduction, 
a termination, or both, stand outside the structure. In the 
detection of such strophes there is scope for much ingenuity, and” 
at the same time, for arbitrary conjecture, since they are not very 
obvious in many cases. Where an odd verse or refrain occurs, 
it facilitates the discovery of them; though such refrain is not 
always conditioned by an evenly strophic period. Take an 
example from the forty-second and forty-third psalms which 
should be but one. | 


As a hart pants for the water brooks, 

So pants my soul for thee, O Lord ; 

te He thirsts for God, the living God : 
‘When shall I come and appear before God ? 


My tears have been my food day and night, 

hile they say to me pantinuall , * Where is thy God ?” 

I will think of it—and pour out my soul in me— 

How I onco walked in procession with the multitude to the house of God, 
With sounds of joy and praise, with the festive multitude. 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou disquicted in me ? 
Hope thou tn God ; for I shall yet praise him, 
The help of my countenance and my God. 


1 Bee De Wette’s Commentar, Einleitung, p. 45, ot soqq. 
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My-wuris cat dows within te, 

Thesefore' will I remember thee from the land of Jordan aad the Hormotts, 
From the mountain of reproach. 

Deep calls to deep at the rushing of thy waterfalls, 

Adal ‘thy: wares ond thy billows have gone over me. 


In the day Jehovah commands his kindness, 

And in the night his song is with me, 

A prayer to the God of my life. 

I will say to God my rock: Why hast thou forgotten me? 

Why must I go mourning because of the oppression of the enemy 


With a crushing in my bones have iy oppreasors despised me; 

While they say to me continually, ‘‘ Where is thy God ?”’ = 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou disquteted in‘me ? 
Flope thou in God ; for I shall yet praiee him, 

The help of my countenance and my God, 


Judge me, O God, and defend my cause against a merciless nation ! 
From the unjust and deccitful man deliver me ! 

For thou art the God of my refuge; why hast thou cast me off? 
Why must I go mourning because of the oppression of the enemy? 
O send forth thy light and thy truth, let them guide me, 

Let them lead me to thy holy mountain and thy dwelling-place. 


That I may come to the altar of God, 

To the God of my joy and cxultation, 

And I may praise thee on the harp, O God, my God. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted in me ¢ 
Hope thou in God ; for I shall yet praise him, 

The help of my countenance and my God. 


Here are three strophes, each terminating with the same 
refrain. Another example of strophe-structure, but not marked 
by a refrain, occurs in the twenty-third psalm. 

1 The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 


On green pastures he makes me to he down, 
He leads me to the still waters. 


2 He revives my soul, 
He leads me in the paths of righteousness, 
For his name’s sake. 
Even when I walk in the valley of darkness, 
I will fear no evil for thou art with me ; 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 


3 Thou preparest a table before me, 
In the presence of mine enemies ; 
Thou hast anointed mine bead with oil, 
My cup runs over. 


Surely goodness and mercy'shall follow me all the days of my life, 
And | shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


Here are three strophes, cach consisting of two verses. In the 
first God is represented as a faithful shepherd ; in the second as 
a sure guide or leader; in the third as a bountiful host, the joys 
of whose house are lasting. 

In the case of the seventy-ninth psalm, which consists of 
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three strophes, each containing four verses, the last verse is a 
sort of epiphonema, and stands apart therefore from the strophe- 
structure. 

In the eighty-second the first verse forms a peculiar introduc- 
tion ; and the eighth an epiphonema. Subtracting these, there 
are two strophes of three verses each. 

Hengstenberg appears to us to have indulged in strophe- 
building much more than can be reasonably approved. Unless 
there be in a psalm a perceptible similarity of thought, extend- 
ing over several verses in rhythmical forms bearing some analogy, 
it 1s safer to divide it into parts or sections, not strophes. Thus 
we do not, with that critic, recognise three strophes in the 
thirty-fifth psalm, viz., 1-10, 11-18, 19-28. The third merely 
repeats and varies the ideas of the other two; whereas the latter 
present a regular succession of thought. It is true that each 
terminates with a vow of thanksgiving ; but like-proportioned 
strophes are not observable. So also we should not say that the 
seventy-second has two strophes, one of ten and tho other of 
seven verses, t.¢., 1-10, 11-17. Rather does it consist of three 
sections, verses 1-7, 8-15, 16,17. On the other hand, Olshausen 
is inclined to deny the existence of strophes in cases where they 
may be discerned. Thus the 128th psalm is plainly divisible 
into two strophes of three verses cach, which begin with the 
same statement, Happy is he who feareth the Lord. Yet Olshau- 
sen says there is not sufficient ground for such separation. To 
us it appears undeniable. 

The division of verses into parallel lines, if it be done pro- 
perly, will often facilitate the sense. But the distribution into 
strophes is as important. Unless both be carefully attended to, 
the poetic beauty, rhythm, and meaning will be partially lost to 
the reader. Thus we should arrange psalm cx. 1, 2. 

1. J¢hovah’s oracle to my Lord: 


Sit at my right hand, 
Till 1 make thine enemies thy footstool. 


2. The seeptre of thy power Jehovah sends out of Zion. 
Rule thou in the midst of thine encmics. 


But Rogers! arranges the first verse thus— 


Jehovah’s oracle to my Lord, sit at my right hand, 
Till I muke thine enemies thy footstool ; 


which is not so good. The fifth verse consists of three lines in 
the same manner. 

The age and language of particular psalms do not always bear 
the relation which might be expected. Purity and case of diction 


1 The book of Psalms in Hebrew metrically arranged, eto. p. 223. 
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characterise the later more than the earlier ones. As a general 
rule, the style and language of the older is stiffer and more diffi- 
cult than that of the later. Their ideas and images, however, 
are stronger and more original. Some psalms composed after 
the captivity are equal in all respects to those of David. De 
Wette has proposed the rule, that a psalm should be considered 
older in proportion to the awkwardness of its phraseology, as 
well as the fullness, freedom, and compression of its thoughts ; 
and later in proportion to the ease, elegance, and facility of its 
language in addition to the perspicuous arrangement of its 
matter! This may be accepted with some limitation. The 

tical merit is often in an inverse proportion to the age. 
Those attributed to the sons of Korah occupy a high rank in 
sublimity and beauty; and many belonging to the time of the 
exile are not less elegant. It is true that those of later origin 
often bear marks of imitation, especially the plaintive in tone. 
David composed a number of this class, which formed models 
for succeeding poets. The oldest, being freshest and most original 
in matter, form, and language, were copied by later authors ; for 
the ideas and phrases are little varied. Perhaps the national 
calamitics of the Jews suggested many of these. Similarity 
of situation will in part account for their likeness. The alpha- 
betic and hallelujah psalms also present marks of imitation. 
The 50th and 139th may be taken as odes of great poetical 
merit and beauty. [Both are later than David; the former, 
earlier than the latter, and having more of the prophetic cast, 
vigorous in tone, and vivid in description; the latter more 
philosophical and abstract, but allied to the class of plaintive 
songs. The 13list may also be quoted as beautifully poetical 
and religious. It is later than David. On the other hand, the 
116th bears marks of imitation, or at least of reminiscences of 
earlier poems, and presents a prosaic diction. Neither the ideas 
nor language exhibit poetic inspiration or excellence, though 
pious feeling pervades it. Again, the thirty-eighth psalm is 
of inferior merit, and bears marks of imitating the sixth. 

XII. Messianic psatms.—It has been generally held that 
various psalms refer to the Messiah, his sufferings, death, 
majesty, and power. Both Jews and Christians have found 
allusion to him; the former, because they thought the descrip- 
tion most suitable to his person and character; the latter, 
because the New Testament applies different passages to him. 
Such psalms have been divided into the two classes of exclusively 
and secondarily Messianic. According to this classification, some 
are directly prophetical of him, as the 110th; while others have 


1 Commentar, EinJeit,, p. 16, 
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galy . secondary reference. The primary eanse of the letter 
lea to =iart the illustrious ancestor and type of Messish, 
or to some pious sufferer; the higher and secon menae £0 
Devid’s greater son. Here a distinction has been made betwean 
ke original meaning, or that which the writer himeelf oon- 
ected with the words, and the additional sense lying in the 
words through the mysterious operation of the Holy Spirit and 
waferring to Christ. We greatly doubt the exegesis which 
supposes such two-fold reference or sense. The language has 
but one meaning; although it may be applied in more ways than 
one. Grammatico-historical interpretation sanctions no more 
than a.single sense. Others divide them into these two classes : 
Ist. Such as announced the sufferings and death of the Saviour. 
2nd. Such as related to his power and majesty. Under the 
former head are put psalms xvi., xxii., xl. ; under the lattor, il., 
xlv., lxxii., cx. 

The chief reason for pronouncing so many psalms Messianic 
is the alleged authority of the New Testament writers who 
apply passuges to Christ. But though inspered they were not 
anfallible. te their explanation of psalms they may have fol- 
Jowed the traditional interpretation of the Jews: or their own 
subjectivity may appear. As long as inspiration is not tanta- 
mount to infallibility, a fact which is almost axiomatic, we are 
at liberty to look at the Messianic exposition of a psalm by the 

tles and New Testament writers generally in the light of 
the laws of grammatical interpretation. If these laws be 
observed, the interpretation is correct ; if they be violated, it 
must be rejected. What says the Hebrew origingl itself; not 
the Septuagint which the Christian writers followed ; hor even 
those writers themselves? If Christ indced clearly affirms on 
his own authority that a psalm was predictive of himself, that 
settles the matter. No doubt should then cross the mind. But 
the case is different in relation to human authors who had the 
Spirit of God in measure, not above measure. The words of the 
original, fairly explained, are a higher rule. They are the only 
standard by which every quotation should be tried. Byt we 
are not shut up to the conclusion that the apostles were mis- 
taken in their use of the psalms; though their Messianic ap- 
plications of them in the New Testament must not give rise to 
rule binding on every Christian to sai eae the psalms in ques- 
tian as properly Messianic. Those who follow such e canan 
that they understand neither the Old Testament nor the 
Sew. When individual ideas ae aes in several psalms, sueh 
as the forty-fifth, contain truths that seemed to the apostles and 
other New Testament writers to find their highest f ent in 
Christ ; and especially when the whole of the Old Testament 


nant by neseseary eonsequence point to Ghristand the spestolie 
period, the applications in question are perfectly justifiell by the 
eubstence of the Old Testament itself, as well as by individual 
atterances containing deep truths of everlasting 

Whe organic connection between the two Testaments warrants 
the quotations to which we allude; for the same irk 
quickened the various writers in both parts of the Bible. e 
highest and holiest longings of Old Testament seers were ofrtu- 
ally Messianic. They pointed onward to a future far better than 
the present out of which they sprung. The best hopes of the 
old saints were realised in the dispensation introduced by Christ. 
Places of the Old Testamont seen in the light of the 
Measiah by the apostles, quickened a new life in connection with 
im ; and the deep truths contained in them took a sudden hold 
of their spirits; what wonder then that the passages should be 
directly referred to the great Deliverer and find their utmost ec- 
complishment in his person and reign? This however is xe 
reason why we should find a historical, Messianic sense m the 
es or suppose that they were consciously meant of Christ. 

e proper, original sense is one thing ; the New Testament ap- 
plication another. 

Let us now look at the several psalms which are regarded as 
Messianic. 

Psalm xvi. The last four verses of this psalm are quoted 
Peter in the Acts of the Apostles, i. 25, ctc.; and the ¥e 
verse by Paul in the same book; both apostles referrmg them 
to Christ and his resurrection. But the language of tle 
refuses to admit the interpretation. The word MWY (verse 18) 
does not mean corruption but the grave; and therefore ‘the 
rendering of it by dsafGopd in Acts ii. 27 is incorrect, The 
proper reading is *)""DM holy ones or saints; not the singelar, 
thy holy one; shewing that it refers to the pious generally. 
Suffering his pious ones not to see the grave is to deliver them Jnom 
the peril of death. The resurrection of Messiah, or of men gene- 
rally, is an idea which was foreign to David or the poets of the 
older time. Only the later Jews entertained it. And it is ineor- 
prehensible how the poct could transfer his hopes and feelings 
to the person of another coming long after him. The subjeotive 
character of psalm-poetry forbids the transference. As Hupfeld 
affirms, it is epee sorrel impossible.! Besides, the fourth 
verse is inapplicable to Christ, “their drink-offerings of blood 
will T not offer, nor take up their names into my lips.” Hew 
van the Messiah say with propriety that He will not join in the 
impious services of idolaters, nor even name the aames of their 


? Die Psalmem, vol. i., p. 3038. 
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deities? The only way in which the psalm can be called 
Messianic is by supposing the language of it ideal, instead of 
isteral and historical. The feelings and hopes of the poet are 
imply ideal. They are aspirations uttered in poetry. As 
sich they find their full realization in the resurrection of 
Christ. at fact alone contains a complete verification and 
fulfilment of them. The t seems to have been carried awa 
in spiritual aspiration and hope beyond the current ideas of his 
time, so as to anticipate a period when he should be freed from 
the power of the grave and enjoy intimate communion with God. 
His imagination takes a higher flight into the future; paintin 
in the indefinite language of longing hope the deliverance an 
joy he should have hereafter. Such an ideal finds its full truth 
in Messiah alone; though the writer was unconscious of His’ 
person or resurrection, and spake out of and tn relation to 
urified humanity itself. The author had not the Messiah in 
fis mind, though his words find their reality in him. Those 
who wish to see the exclusively Messianic interpretation effec- 
tually refuted, may consult Hengstenberg’s arguments against 
it.! 

Psalm xxii. This psalm is regarded as Messianic because 
various parts of it are quoted and applied as such in the New 
Testament ; in John’s Gospel xix. 34, and Heb. ii. 11,12. There 
is @ Lanes coincidence between some passages and what befel 
the Redeemer in his sufferings and crucifixion ; while the com- 
mencement, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me,” 
was repeated by Him on the cross. But though there are 
various remarkable correspondences between the psalm and the 
history of Christ’s personal sufferings, we cannot approve of its 
being interpreted as properly Messianic. It was not meant to 
be predictive. It contains a prayer. He who prays in it does 
not speak of another but of himself, as Hofmann? rightly affirms; 
though Reinke® strangely asserts the opposite. ven Keil 
refrains from the untenable position of his orthodox brother. 
The writer did not think of Messiah because, 

(a) The sufferings of the speaker had continued for a time. 
He had cried to God for help by day and night in vain (ver. 2). 

(65) The description of his distress in the prospect of deadly 
peril, and his anxiety in prayer to be delivered from death and 
gaved alive, are unsuitable to Christ, who gave himself up unto 
the death freely for all. 

(c) It is chologically inconceivable, as Hengstenber 
affirms, that the poet should identify himself with the condition 


£ Commentar ueber die Psalmen, vol. i. pp. 338, 339. 
® Der Schriftbeweis, vol. ii. erste Abtheilung, p. 189, second edition. 
3 Dee Messianische Psalmen, vol. i. p. 107 et seqq. 
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and feelings of another. How could David or any other extend 
his own consciousness to that of his offspring, without destroying 
personal identity ? The sufferings of a righteous man who is 
persecuted by his enemies, are the subject, not Messiah. Well 
may Hengstenberg say that the direct and exclusive reference 
of the psalm to Christ presents such difficulties that one cannot 
feel at perfect liberty to adopt it, but is rather inclined to look 
about for some other interpretation which may satisfy the mind. 
His own hypothesis indeed is quite as difficult, viz., that the 
ideal person of the righteous One is referred to. _ 

Psalm xl. This psalm has also been considered Messianic by 
many interpreters, because the sixth, seventh, and eighth verses 
are referred to Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews x. 5-7. 
This is opposed to the meaning of the original words. The 
LXX., whom the writer of the epistle follows, translate the 
Hebrew incorrectly. What the psalm speaks of is not the 
abolishing of sacrifices by the self-sacrifice of Christ, but of 
obedience to God and thankfulness to Him. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews quotes the words of the psalm for the 
Pp of expressing in Scripture terms the contrast between 
the Old Testament sacrifices and that of Him who not only 
offered himself, but came into the world to obey the will of God 
by such a self-sacrifice? Christ is not the speaker in the psalm, 
nor does another speak of him. This is shewn by the twelfth 
verse, in which the writer refers to his innumerable iniquities ; 
and by the earnest prayers of the sufferer to be delivered from 
his painful condition, which are out of place in relation to 
Messiah. 

Psalm 1. This psalm is quoted in the New Testament and 
ees to Messiah by the early Christian disciples in Jerusalem 
( cts iv. 25); by Paul (Acts xiii. 33) ; and by the writer of the 

pistle to the Hebrews (i. 5). We may therefore presume that 
it was the current interpretation of the day. Vot internal 
evidence is against the exposition. The Christian idea of 
Messiah is different from that which is here presented. Christ 
does not break the nations with a rod of iron; because his king- 
dom is spiritual not carnal. Yet the poet speaks of the govern- 
ment of the world being given to the king pourtrayed. How 
can this apply to an Israelite monarch. It only applies poets- 
cally. Soon after Solomon ascended the throne, an inspired poet 
composed this ode concerning him, representing him as a Saiki 
conqueror who should subdue and rule over the nations. In 
strains of poetic exaggeration he sang the praises of the glorious 
monarch. Delitzsch errs greatly in assigning the ode to Heze- 


1 Commentar, vol. ii. p. 8. 
* See Hofmann’s Schriftbeweis, vol. ii., sweiter Abtheilung, pp. 2, 8, second edn. 
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kiah’s time. The hopes and aspirations of the poet exesed ther 
usual measure. They swell beyond the actual and realisable 
anto.an ideal region of anticipation. In a moment of high in- 

iration, he is carried away in imagination to represent Israel's 
oa aT stretching over the world. ‘Such an ideal can only 
be fulfilled in the Messianic time ; and therefore the description 
may so far be termed Messtanic. But that is different from a 
definite, destgned description of Christ. The poet did not meas 
to speak of Him. The kingdom of Israel is poetically glorified 
in its theocratic character; all the proud pretensions and hopes 
of the nation being attached to it. The national feelings take 
dhe form of an ideal elevation of the IIebrew monarchy now re- 
presented by Solomon; the poct stretching his fancy so far 
beyond the historical as to gct into the Messianic region where 
alone his aspirations receive fulfilment. 

H[engstenberg has adduced a number of considerations in 
favour of the proper Messianic sense, such as the phrases, Son 
of God, begotten by God (verse 7); Son absolutely (verse 12) ; 
trusting in the Son (ibid.);! forgetting that the Son of God is an 
appellation which may be appropriately given to every king of 
Israel (being necessarily a figurative one) denoting a certain 
covenant-relation. In Ex. iv. 22 the people of Israel are called 
Jchorah’s first-born son. The term “BQ in the twelfth verse 
means purely not son; the right translation being “worship 
purely :”’ and {ADIN means, trusting in Jehovah not Messiah. 

Psalm xlv. Two verses (the eighth and ninth) of this psalm 
‘are applied to Christ by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(chap. i. 8,9). The author of that Epistle docs not say that 
the Father addresses the Son as 6 @eds, because Aéeyer i8 & 
‘term applied to the Scripture, and has not for its subject God 
the Father ; because zpos does not mean fo but concerning, as 
im the preceding context; and because the writer himself did 
not wish to convey the idea that the Son was directly addressed 
by the title o Geos. We believe, however, that the New 

estament author argues from the application of 6 Oeos m 
Scripture to the Son, that he is superior to angels. It is observ- 
able, that the xai following rod aimvos divides one part of the 
yam from another. But we cannot believe with Hofmann, 

+ such separation shews the writer to have taken the king to 
be a Jewish one anointed by Jehovah, who has fellows or perd- 
vous, and leaves the readers to regard 6 Opovos cov 6 Beos either 
as an address to Jehovah; or rather as an address to Jehovah’s 
earthly anointed, agreeably to the true connection of the original. 
If, as is said, the condition of his readers obliged him to use the 


3 See Hengateuberg’s Comnventar, vol. i. p. 24 st seqg. 
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pou piney -we cannot see that the argument has any other 
object than to justify the application of Geos to the Son by the 
Greek. Whatever sense he may have attached to the original 
Mebrew, whether the true one or not, he has certainly employed 
the Septuagint translation of it to prove that the Son is spoken 
of as 6 Oeos. Hofmann’s reasoning virtually makes the writer of 
the Epistle perceive the correct meaning of the Old Testament 

e, and yet employ an incorrect representation of it. 
The ; ews seem to have explained it allegorically of the marriage 
relation between Messiah and his church, and therefore this 
allegorical sense was adopted by the early Christians. It does 
not follow, however, that because some words may bear a 
Messianic application, the entire ode must be Messianic. We 
must look at the original meaning of the words, not the sense 
put into them by later readers. The psalm is evidently an 
epithalamium or nuptial song on the marriage of some king with 
a king’s daughter; whether on Solomon’s marriage with the 
daughter of Egypt’s king, is uncertain. It is not Messianic, 
because the description does not suit the person and character of 
Christ. Who can apply the praises of the king’s warlike 
attributes to the Prince of Peace, without offending propriety, 
truth, and taste? ‘‘Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most 
mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty. And in thy majesty 
ride prospcrously because of truth and meckness and righteous- 
ness; and thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. 
Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies ; 
whereby the people fall under thee.” Such language is con- 
trary to the idea of Christ presented in the New Testament. As 
the production is ultogcther secular in its character, and the only 
one in the book that is so, it was very early explained allegori- 
cally. Indeed it may have owed its reception into the collection 
to that very method of interpretation. 

The sixth verse should be translated, “ thy God’s throne, t.e., 
thy throne given and protected by God, is for ever and ever,” etc., 
expressing a wish for its everlasting continuance. Such hopes 
are ideal, and can be realised only in the reign of Messiah. So 
far therefore they may be called Messianic. If we translate 


DTA O God, as the Messianic interpreters do, we obtain the idea 
of Messiah’s divine nature, which is foreign to the Old Testament, 
it has been objected to our version that there is a doubt whether 
any examples of such syntax occur elsewhere. There are, how- 
ever, ae analogies to it in TY “DMD my strong refuge (Ps. lxxi. 
7); ANDY my strength of power (2 Sam. xxii. 33); FP7I 
TWD thy way of lewdness (Ezek. xvi. 27). Why Robinson 
(translation of Gesenius’s Lexicon, fifth edition, p. 55) should 
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say that the rule of language of which we have given examples 
is not applicable here, it is impossible to tell. The best He- 
braists a it in this instance, Gesenius, Ewald, Hup- 
feld, etc. ; so that the ¢pse-dizit of the American geographer is 
worthless.!. Those who reject the grammatical interpretation in 
favour of an allegorical one scem to forget the nature of Oriental 
poetry, which appears overstrained and extravagant in the eyes 
of a western. 

Psalm Ixxii. The title of this psalm, which represents Solo- 
mon as the author, is evidently incorrect, because the con- 
tents and diction bear the stamp of a later period. The ode 
also harmonises in various particulars with the later prophets. 
Hence it must have been composed shortly before the exile. 
No quotation from it occurs in the New Testament. It is 
not explained there of Christ. Hence there is no apparent 
necessity urging a certain class of interpreters to make it 
Messianic. Yet they do so in consequence of the glowing des- 
cription, the hopes, wishes, and aspirations which could not be 
realised in an ordinary man or king. The picture is evidently 
high. The tdeal of a true king is given, rather than the at- 
tainable reality. The poet must have cclebrated the ascension 
to the throne of some Israclite king of David’s royal line. In 
such his hopes culminated. He gives uttcrance to the greatest 
aspirations which could possibly attach themselves to a mo- 
natch, speaking of him in strains that find their complete 
embodiment in Messiah alone. A considerable part of the des- 
cription is ideal, and may so far be termed Messianic. But the 
poet doubtless spoke of one of David’s successors on the throne. 

is is virtually admitted by Delitzsch, who wrongly supposes 
that Solomon prescribed the psalm to his subjects as a sort of 
ecclesiastical prayer. 

Psalm cx. The Messianic exposition of this psalm is presup- 
posed in the questions put by Jesus to the Pharisces, ‘“‘ What 
think ye of Christ ? Whose son is he?” After they say, “ the 
son of David,” he asks them, ‘“ How then doth David in spirit 
call him Lord, saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ?” (Matt. 
xxu. 41-45). The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews applies 
a part of it to Christ (Heb. v. 6). Peter does the same in the 
Acta of the Apostles (ii. 34-35). Notwithstanding these pas- 
sages, historical interpretation rejects the Messianic view of the 


? See Gesenius’s aL Sapo page 735, i.; Ewald renders, Dein Thron ist Gottes, 
and observes, that the X. translate erroneously as an address, O God. In his 
Lehrbuch, § 2745, he has, dein Thron ist (Thron) Gottes = gottlich ; Hupfeld has, 
. Dein Gottes-thron (steht) immer und ewig. De Wotte’s rendering is, Dein Thron 
Gottes steht immer und ewig. 
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. Not to of the psychological impossibility before 
mentioned, viz., that a writer should at once, without the least 
intimation, identify himsclf with a person who was to live long 
after—the language presupposes an individual already existing. 
Besides, the king is described as a victorious hero, weary wi 
pursuing his enemies, and glad to refresh himself with water out 
of a brook; after which he pursues his march. “ He shall 
drink of the brook in the way: therefore shall he lift up the 
head.” Christ uses the argumentum ad hominem with the Phani- 
sees; and the apostles followed the tradition of their time in 
drawing the idea of the Messianic government of the world out 
of the psalm. The king described is David; and the ode was 
composed by some of his contemporarics, who clothes the ad- 
dress in the form of an oracle, “ Jchovah said to my lord,” t.e., 
the king spoken of. In David’s reign the ancient union of the 
kingdom and priesthood, which legendary tradition attributed to 
Melchizedeck, reappeared among the people of Judah. 

The Davidic authorship of the psalm cannot be sustained. 
Some contemporary poet addressed it ¢o him, on the basis of a 
divine oracle which the monarch had received as he was setting 
out on a warlike expedition. ‘ Jehovah said to my lord,” t.e. to 
the poet’s sovereign. Hence Delitzsch is mistaken in thinking 
that David here looks into the future of his seed, and has the 
Messiah present before his cyes.! Nor is Ifofmann more correct 
in supposing that the psalm was written for the church, to be 
always used of the king that should sit on the throne. He 
argues that the throne of Isracl’s king was properly God’s 
throne on carth, because Jehovah Himself was their monarch ; 
and that therefore the church could always employ the psalm as 
applicable to the king reigning. Of course the sense culminated 
in Christ. In this way the succession of Jewish kings is regarded 
as typical of, and preparatory to, the great king. The inter- 
pretation in question is ingenious but unsatisfuctory. It ex- 
cludes David himself. Iis own person is separated from the 
succeeding kings. It is surely most improbable, that he who 
was of all others the most fitting to be included, should be the 
very one unregarded. In every view, the Davidic authorship 
leads to a result which necessitates its rejection. Even a very 
orthodox but superficial critic admits that David did not write 
it; though he absurdly tixes upon Zerubbabel, asserting, what 
his party will hardly believe, that “ the validity of our Saviour’s 
argument was not affected by the circumstance that the psalm 
to which he referred was probably composed by Zerubbabel ; 
and this being the caso, he styled the author of the psalm David 


' Commenter, u. 8. w. vol. ii, p. 412. 
3 Der Sohriftboweis, vol. ii., erste Abtheilung, p. 496 et seqq. 
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as legitimately as the psalm itself bore the namte of David is 
the superscription. He argued, in short, from the superserip- 
tion, and. so, it may be, acknowledged and confirmed its authoe- 
‘ity’; but he did not criticise or interpret it.”! 

e have thus seen that the directly Messianic sense of' cer- 
tain psalms is chiefly based on the fact that the New Testa- 
ment writers apply them in that way. Men feel themselves 
bound to the letter of Scripture so slavishly as to convert the 
obedience they owe it into un unreasoning service, where free- 
dom is lost. The laws of truth implanted in the mind by 
the Creator should not be so sinned against. It is now con- 
fessed by the straitest critics of a conservative school, that the 
New Testament writers follow the renderings of the Septuagint 
where a true exegesis shews them to be incorrect. Hengstenberg 


himself admits, that the translation of pid by a@yyedou (comp. 
Heb. i. 6) is untenable. Nothing should be allowed to stand in 
the way of the grammatical and historical interpretation, not even 
the letter of the New Testament, else truth and independence 
are sacrificed. In that case Scripture is injured or perverted, 
because it is turned aside from the position where a right philo- 
sophy places it. We know that things of this nature are done 
under cover of conscientiousness. A false conscientiousness, 
that which sins against the inner voice of the reason, should 
never be followed. When duties clash, there must be some 
misapprehension. The province of the Bible interpreter, im- 
bued with knowledge and love of truth, is to obey the dictates of 
a sound and scientific exegesis that dors homage to the words of 
Scripture; and to yield up the result when opposed to reason 
and conscience. The dead letter must give way to the living 
voice within, else God is dishonoured. In contormity with a 
right interpretation we hold that no direct, definite, conscious 
prophecies of Messiah appear in the Psalins. There are uncon- 
scious ones—the indefinite longings and hopes of coming res- 
toration—ideas of future completion and glory in the royal line 
of David. The New Testament writers quoted and applied such 
passages according to the current sense of their time, without 
thought of the original meaning intended by the writers. And 
our Lord followed the same, because it was usually unnecessary 
to reason with the Jews on any other ground than the argu- 
mentum ad hominem one. He came not to teach criticism, but 
to save mankind ; not to uphold the letter, but to evoke the spirit 
of the Jewish Scripture relating to himself and his work of 
redemption. 

Having considered all the psalms of both classes soparately, 


1 Thrupp, Introduction to the study of the Psalms, vol. ii. pp. 210, 211. 
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it appears that the original meaning’ does: not contain the eon- 
scious idea of Messiah. In the first class, where tho. 
laments his sufferings and misfortune, from which he earnestly 
prays to be delivered, he does not give the least intimation that. 

. meant any other than himself. He could scarcely have 
thought of another, if we are to judge by his language; nor 
could. his readers or hearers have adequately conceived of One. 
who had no existence at the time. In the time of David, the. 
idea of a Messiah had no existence. It was subsequently evolved 
out of a comparison of the fallen state in the present with the 

lorious days of David, from whose seed a king was hoped and 
ioaged for, who should restore the golden age. Such an idea did 
not involve a suffering, much less a dying Messiah. A powerful, 
righteous, glorious king was the ideal. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the descriptions contained in these psalms often cor- 
respond with the circumstances of the Redcemer’s history in a 
very striking way. Did the divine Spirit guide the words and 
phrases, so that their adaptation to Christ should be at once 
recognised in after times? We dare not deny his operation ; 
though the writers themselves had not the Messiah in their 
mind. The origin of the Messianic idea after the flourishing 
time of the Hebrew monarchy puts that period out of account 
ag originating a Messianic psalm. The decaying age alone 
could have given it birth ; and even that obscurely. 

We are not disposed to deny the operation of the Divine Spirit 
in leading the authors to select poetical images that might be ac- 
commodated to the Saviour. <A principal point to be kept in 
view is the ideal nature of poctical pictures sometimes given by 
these lyric writers. Moments of higher inspiration came over 
them, when they were transported in spirit to future times, and 
spake in glowing terms of scenes resplendent with earthly glory. 
Starting from the praises of a present monarch, they were wrapt 
in poctic vision, to paint the reign of some majestic one, to 
whom all the ends of the carth should do homage. These were 
to them but ideal scenes, the manifestation of far-reaching hopes 
and yearning desires engendered in minds of transecndent grasp. 
They were the swelling notes of a full-toned organ inspired by 
the breath of heaven, and giving forth unusual music, whose 
lingering tones melted away into the glorious future of a divine 

ingdom. 

The second class, containing 11., xlv., lxxii., cx., which are sup- 
posed to describe the Messiah’s power and majesty, make no 
allusion to Christ. Nor do they correspond to his character as 
set forth in the New Testament. As the writers give no hint of 
their alluding to one still future—to the great deliverer from sin 
and death—but speak of existing persons, it is arbitrary to apply 
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their language otherwise than naturally. How can bien 
greatness, corporeal qualities, beauty, prowess, conquest, Iron 

of enemies, marriage with a foreign princess, etc., which these 
odes pourtray, suit the meek and lowly Jesus of the gospels? 
The greatness, majesty, and power ascribed to him, are not the 
spiritual qualitics of the Christian, whatever resemblance they 
bear to the Jewish, Messiah. A conqueror of nations wieldin 
an iron sceptre, wearied with pursuing his flying enemics an 
drinking of the brook by the way to refresh himself in the hot 
haste of his chase, does not suit the New Testament conception 
of Christ. We know that a distinction has been made by theo- 
logians which helps to evade this obvious truth, viz., @ double 
headship of Christ, onc over the church ; another over all things 
for the church. That is, two characters are uttributed to the 
Messiah, in one of which he acts towards the church; in the 
other towards the world. The nations are treated in one way ; 
believers in another. It is high time that such dogmatic dis- 
tinctions, for which the Old Testament furnishes no authority, 
were laid aside. According to the old economy, Messiah was to 
treat the theocratic people in one way; heathen nations in 
another. The former He was to punfy by judgments and then 
reign over the remnant in peace; the latter He was to treat in 
various ways, according to different prophets. The Jewish idea 
of Messiah is certainly unlike the Christian ; because the latter 
regards him as equally loving and caring for all; the former as 
specially favourable to the theocratic people. 

Of those who refer many other and even all psalms to Christ 
it 1s unnecessary to speak ; since they appear to have no principle 
of interpretation but fancy or feeling. Their explanations are 
therefore curiosities ; strange, monstrous, irrational, absurd. 
Yet they continue to be given, as if they were infallibly 
correct. Thus one says: “The Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
Israel, is the speaker in this (the 139th) psalm; and with 
him the new Isracl that has sprung forth from him, his mys- 
tical body the Church,” etc. Of course verses 13-16 pre- 
signify the literal body of Christ, and also his mystical body. 
They are prophetical of his incarnation and also of his Charch, 
And besides, “ this was wnudoubtedly the view taken of this psalm 
by the Apostle St. Paul,” as shewn by the fourth chapter of the 

pistle to the Hebrews.! If such extravagant, unbiblical alle- 
gorising docs not revolt the good sense of the reader, any 
absurdity may be promulgated in the name of tnterpretation. 

Bishop Horsley supposes that David’s psalms were prophetic, 
because he describes himself and his sacred songs in this manner 


? Thrupp’s Introduction to the study and use of tho Psalms, vol. ii. p. 204 et 
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‘at the close of his life: “ David the son of Jesse said, and the 
man who was raised up on high, the anointed of the God of 
-Jacob, and the sweet Psalmist of Israel said, the Spirit of 
Jehovah spake by me, and his word was in my tongue” (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1,2). ‘It was the word therefore of Jehovah’s Spirit 
which was uttered by David’s tongue. But it should seem the 
Spirit of Jehovah would not be wanted to enable a mere man to 
make complaint of his own enemies, to describe his own sufferings 
just as he felt them, and his own escapes just as they happened. 

ut the Spirit of Jchovah described by David’s utterance what 
was known to that Spirit only, and that Spirit only could 
describe. So that, if David be allowed to have had any know- 
ledge of the truc subject of his own compositions, it was nothing 
im his own life, but something put into his mind by the Holy 
Spirit of God: and the misapplication of the psalms to the 
literal David has done more mischief than the misapplication of 
any other parts of the Scriptures among those who profess the 
belief of the Christian religion.” 

We need scarccly say that this reasoning is radically wrong, 
because it procceds from an imaginary mterpretation of the 
phrases, ‘‘the Spirit of Jchovah spake by me,” and “his word 
was in my tongue,” which do not mcan that whatever David 
wrote and spake was the direct suggestion or utterance of the 
Holy Spirit. The phraseology is general, signifying nothing 
more than that David was inspired. Whatever ite wrote was 
by inspiration. He had the Spirit of God always. When he 
described his own sufferings he described them only. When 
-he spoke of his enemics he meant them only. Hence we re- 

udiate Horsley’s assertion that the Psalms do not refer to the 

ife of David: “there are none in which the son of David 
is not the principal and immediate subject. David’s complaint 
against his encmics arc Messiah’s complaints, first of the un- 
believing Jews, then of the heathen persccutors, and of the 
apostate faction in later ages. David’s afflictions are Messiah’s 
sufferings. David’s penitential supplications are Messiah’s, 
under the burden of the imputed guilt of man. David’s 
‘songs of triumph and thanksgiving are Messiah’s songs of 
triumph and thanksgiving for his victory over sin, and death, 
rand hell.” Doctrinal allegorising of this nature must be 
.discarded. There are no direct prophecies of Christ in the 
Psalms. Whatever Messianic element is in them is ideal and 
therefore indefinite ; the writers having no definite conceptions 
.of his on. Accordingly we cannot adopt the opinion of 
Bishop Horne, that “ the Solin treat of the advent of Messiah 


* Preface to Translation of Psalms, pp. xi., xii., Theolog. works, vol. iv. 
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with its effects and consequences; his incarnation, birth, life, 
ion, death, resurrection, ascension, kingdom, and priest- 
od.”?!_ Grammatico-historical interpretation rejects all this as 
arbitrary. It is the mere fancy of a Christian putting Christian 
doctrine into the Old Téstament, where it is out of place. Jtu- 
daism and Christianity should not be so blended. It is difficult, 
however, for one belonging to the later dispensation to throw 
himself back in idea into the times of the Old Testament writers, 
and to judge truly of their language. 

XIII. Docrrine or THE PSALMS RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE. 
—The sentiments uttered in the Psalms respecting a future state 
are essentially the same as those in the Pentateuch. Sheol or 
Orcus is the place to which the souls of the dead go, tho vital spirit 
having returned to God from whom it emanated. There they 
have little if anything more to do with the body. In this vast 
subterranean and dark cavern the souls dwell, feeble and desti- 
tute of vigour, mere shades, without concern, feeling, or memory. 
Excluded from human affairs and the light of earth they 
nothing. What is more, they are cut off from all intercourse 
with God, whom they can no longer praise or celebrate His 
wonders. Their time is passed in a kind of sleep, whence they 
are only roused by some uncommon occurrence. Thus they are 
represented as shut up in a land of forgetfulness—dreamy shades 
almost destitute of consciousness (comp. Ps. vi. 5, xxxix. 18, 
xlix. 19, lxiu. 9, Ixxxviii., exv. 17). The pious Israclites, there- 
fore, a8 far as we see from this book, had not the belief of im- 
mortality. They did not entertain the sure hopo of eternal 
life beyond the grave. They were deprived of the comfort 
derived from this faith; and do not console themselves with 
it amid misfortunes. 

A few passages, however, make it probable that some of the 
psalm-writers had at times a spark of hope that their fellowship 
with God might not be terminated by the present life. When 
they thought of the prosperity of the wicked in the world, 
and the misfortunes of the mghteous, considering that such 
inequality often continued till death, they must have becn per- 
plexed. As they clung with firmness to Jehovah and valued 
communion with Ilim above all carthly good, it was natural 
that the idea of its indissolubility by death should arise within 
them. But we are not warranted in reasoning a@ priori on the 

int. The question must be decided by evidence. Do we ever 

d these poets uttering a hope or aspiration that their inter- 
course with Jehovah might continue for evor? The following 


places bear on the question : 
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Ps, xvi. 11: 
Thou wilt shew me the path of life, 
Fulness of joy before thy face, 
Pleasures at thy right hand for evermore, 


Here the most probable interpretation is, that the pious ker 
should not be given up as a prey to death but partake of ever- 
lasting communion with God. Conscious that he had alread 
entered into intimate fellowship with Jehovah, who is his all- 
satisfying portion, he feels in the depths of his soul the anticipa- 
tion of a blessed and immortal existence. It was probably a 
momentary consciousness that the bond which unites the 
liever to God can never be dissolved—a gleam of bold hope— 
@ persuasion arising from the very bottom of his spirit, and 
welling up with unspeakable delight. Ie had no definite belief 
of entering on happiness immediately after death. That was 
not in his mind. Lather was it a powerful fecling, at the time, 
of never-ending union with God. , 
Psalm xlix. 15: 


But God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave, 
For he shall receive me. 


These words are opposcd to those of the seventh verse, “ None of 
them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a 
ransom for him,” where death is spoken of. We must there- 
fore understand the fifteenth verse of everlasting life with God. 
The Psalmist hopes, and anticipates in a moment of high 
spiritual feeling, that the state of the righteous enjoying God’s 
favour would be eternal. Ilis soul bursting the limits of time 
stretches its pinions beyond the grave, conscious that the lot of 
the pious would not be that of the wicked shut up in Sheol, 
Not that such was a fixed belicf. It was rather a feeling or 
consciousness excited and deepencd by the contrast between the 
ungodly and rightcous. 
galm lxxiul. 23-26: 

Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 

And afterwards receive me to glory. 

Whom have I in heaven but thee? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 


My flesh and my heart failcth ; 
But God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever. 


Here it is certain that the phrase “and afterwards receive me to 
glory” does not mean, that ho should receive glory after death, 
but simply, “and will lead me to honour.” When the writer, 
however, proceeds to say, “though my heart and flesh be con- 
sumed, God is the rock of my heart and my portion for ever,” 
he feels himeelf so penetrated with a feeling of eternity that he 
is confident of never wanting the presence of a propitious God, 
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though his body should be destroyed. He thus rises to the 
height of immortality, boldly anticipating his eternal existence 
with Jehovah in full fruition of His favour. A realised present 
communion with Him becomes the earnest and pledge of its 
ity. | 

is uch a all the traces we have been able to discover of anti- 
cipations of a blessed and eternal life with God on the part of 
the pious. The prevailing belief did not recognise such rare 
burstings forth of a higher consciousness. ‘Existence after 
death was to it a hopcless, comfortless state, from which the 
believer shrank: ‘In death there is no remembrance of thee ; 
in the grave who shall give thee thanks?” (vi. 6) The higher 
hope of an cver-blessed life after death, never attained decided 
snd definite expression. ‘This is admitted by Delitzsch himself. 

Some interpreters find allusions to a blessed life hereafter in 
Ps. xvii. 15, “ As for me I will behold thy face in righteous- 
ness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” 
So De Wette, after J. If. Michaelis and others. The psalm 
was at first composed and used as an evening song or prayer ; 
and awaking means when I awake to-morrow. De Wette, 
Delitzsch, and Jlofmann argue that aiahking from the sleep of 
death is intended; the last-named critic affirming that there is 
a contrast between DM3 and ypu. The antithesis, how- 
ever, is not between these two, but rather between in life and 
satisfied with thy likeness or its equivalent sceing thy face tn 
righteousness. ‘The word {'j212 expresses a subordinate idea. 


The burden of the prayer is the enjoyment of the divine favour 
and protection in this life. lence the previous petitions would 
have been superfluous, had the hope of future blessedness been 
enough, as is well observed by Hengstenberg. 

The last verse of the forty-eighth psalm is also explained by 
some as containing the idea of a future state. “ For this is our 
God for ever and ever: he will be our guide even unto death,” 
or as some translate it orer death, which is incorrect. The most 
obvious explanation is that which makes the phrase mean, as 
long as we lice. The thought of the soul’s immortality is forei 
to the entire strain of the ode; and the present verso i 
declares the confident assurance of the writer that God would 
bring the nation out of severe perils. We do not agree with 
ae Stier, and Tholuck in finding the idca of a future state 

ere. 

We need not refer to Ps. xxxvii. 18, ‘The Lord knoweth the 
days of the upright: and their inheritance shall be for ever,” 
because it is plain from the eleventh verse that the inheritance 
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is not heavenly and everlasting, but earthly: “the meek shall 
inherit the earth; and shall delight themselves in the abund- 
ance of is 

XIV. Ernics or tHe Psatrer.—With regard to the religious 
and moral dogmatic of the psalms, various opinions are enter- 
tained. Some suppose that the morality presented accords 
with the pure spirit of Christianity. Love to all men, for- 
giveness of enemics, mercy and benevolence, are inculcated in 
the same manner as in the gospel. This view is based on a 
certain theory of inspiration. Others think that universal 
charity and forgivencss of cnemics were neither apprehended 
nor exemplificd by the Jewish Psalmists as they were by the 
apostles and early Christians. The question turns upon the 
proper meaning of certain passages, where ill-wishes and curses 
appear to be uttered. The placcs are these: 


Let the wicked be ashamed and Ict them be silent in the grave (xxxi. 17). 


Let them be confounded and put to shame that seck after my soul : 

Let them be turned back and brought to confusion that devise my hurt, 
Let them be as chaff before the wind : 

And let the angel of the Lord chase them. 

Let their way be dark and slippery : 

And let the angel of the Lord persecute them (xxxv. 4-6). 


Let destruction come upon him at unawares ; 
And Ict his net that he hath hid catch himself: 
Into that very destruction Ict him fall (xxav. 8). 


Mine eye hath seen his desire upon mine enemies (liv. 8). 


Heche O Lord, and divide their tongues : 
For I have seen violence and strife in the city (lv. 9). 


Let death scize upon them, and let them go down quick into hell ; 
For wickedness is in their dwellings and among them (lv. 15). 


Thou therefore, O Lord God of hosts, the God of Isracl, awake to visit all the 
heathen ; 
Be not merciful to any wicked transgressors (lix. 5). 


Consume them in wrath, consume them that they may not be ; 
And let them know that God rulcth in Jacob, ete. (lix. 13). 


Let their table become a snare before them : 

And that which should have been for their welfare, let it become a trap. 
Let their eyes be darkened that they see not ; 

And make their loins continually to shake. 

Pour out thine indignation upon them, 

And let thy wrathful anger take hold of them. 

Let their habitation be desolate ; 

And let none dwell in their tents. 

For they persecute him whom thou hast smitten ; 

And they talk to the grief of those whom thou hast wounded. 
Add iniquity unto their iniquity ; 

And let them not come into thy righteousness. 

Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, 

And not be written with the righteous (Ixix. 22-28). 
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Get thou a wicked man over him ; 

And let Satan stand at his right hand. 

When he shall be judged, let him be condemned ; 

And let his prayer become sin. 

Let his daya be few, 

And let another take his office. 

Let his children be fatherless, 

And his wife a widow ; 

Let his children be continually vagabonds and beg : 

Let them seek their bread also out of their desolate places. 

Let the extortioner catch all that he hath ; 

And let the strangers spoil his labour. 

Let there be none to extend mercy unto him: 

Neither let there be any to favour his fatherless children. 

Let his posterity be cut off; 

And in the generation following Ict their name be blotted out. 

Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lord; 

And let not the sin of his mother be blotted out. 

Let them be before the Lord continually, that he may cut off the memory of them 
from the carth..... 

As he loved cursing, so let it come unto him: 

As he delighted not in blessing, so let it be far from him. 

As he clothed himself with cursing as with his garment, 

So let it come into his bowels like water, and like oil into his bones, 

Let it be unto him as the garment which covcreth him, 

And for a girdle wherewith he is girded continually. 

Let this be the reward of mine adversaries from the Lord, 

And of them that speak evil against my soul (cix. 6-20). 


O daughter of Babylon who art to be destroyed, 
Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. 
Happyshall he be that taketh and dashcth thy little oncs against the stones (exxxvil. 8, 9). 


Let burning coals fall upon them, let them be cast into the fire : 
Into deep pits, that they rise not up again (cxl. 10). 


These are the chief places bearing on the point in question. 
Let us see how they are explained. 

I. Some affirm that the language is not that of prayer or 
wish, but prediction. It is alleged that the impcrative mood 
is often used for the future, and is so here. We hold it un- 
philosophical to say that the imperative and future are inter- 
changeable. They agree so far as that both are coluntative, to 
use the term of I'wald.'' Both express conditions of the will. 
The imperative, however, is the highest utterance of the will, 
its shortest and most decided expression. The future again is a 
less emphatic manifestation of it. This characteristic difference 
may be modified by abbreviation and enlargement; but it is 
never lost sight of entirely. The choice is regulated to a great 
extent by the feclings of the writer at the time. If tho feelings 
are very strong, the imperative is employcd ; if they are weaker, 
the future will be used. The imperatives in these imprecations 
can only be referred to the writers’ desires, shewing what 
they are. Proper predictions are never made by imperatives. 
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The future tense performs that office. Thus Hebrew grammar 
contradicts the offered explanation. If it did not, other argu- 
ments are sufficient to overthrow it. 

2. The poets’ enemies were the enemies of God, rebels to 
the heavenly King and violators of his commands. To desire 
their punishment arose, it may be presumed, not from a vin- 
dictive feeling, but from a regard to religion. It was in fact 
tantamount to desiring the Almighty to vindicate His glory by 
inflicting the chastisement they deserved. Considering their 
numbers and persevering malignity, the escape of the writer 
might sccm utterly impracticable without their entire over- 
throw. Hence a prayer for their destruction was equivalent to 
a prayer for his own preservation. 

How this vicw justifies the use of such prayers we arc 
unable to sce. It is totally insufficient. Supposing that the 
poets’ enemies were the encmies of God, how is their spirit 
justified thereby? In the very same sense, it may now be 
said that the enemies of a good man are the enemies of God. 
But does that circumstance justify the good man in praying for 
their destruction? The enemies of Christ, who is humanity’s 
highest pattern, were also God’s enemies; yct, instead of calling 
down punishinent on their heads, he prayed for their forgive- 
ness. We cannot tell whether the desire of their enemies being 
pomenee arose from a regard to religion, or from vindictive 
eelings. Zhe motires of the speakers can only be discovered 
from their language. And that language certainly leads to the 
conclusion that the feelings were more vindictive than religious. 
Thus in the 137th psalin, “ Iappy shail he be that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones against the stones,” we may ask, was 
this prompted by a regard to religion ? Surely not. “ Be not 
merciful to any wicked transgressors.” Was such a prayer 
inspired by religion? We think not. Man is not justified in 
desiring the Almighty to vindicate his glory by inflicting de- 
served chastisements, especially such chastisements as the eternal 
destruction of enemics. ‘Consume them in wrath, consume 
them that they may not be,” has no warrant in the New Testa- 
ment. We have nothing to do with calling upon or reminding 
the Almighty to vindicate His glory. Bué tee have to pray for 
our enemies, because Christ expressly commands it. And sup- 
pose the escape of a writcr might seem utterly ‘ neaetiosble 
without the entire overthrow of foes, docs that justify a prayer 
for their destruction ? By no means. As long as we have faith 
in God, it should effectually repress all the feelings that prompt 
to pray for the destruction of enemies, evon though our own pre- 
servation be promoted thereby. ‘Dearly beloved,” says the 
apostle, “‘avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
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wrath. For it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.”? That is the Christian spirit. What kind of morality: 
is it which prays that enemies may not be pardoned ; that they 
may be “blotted out of the book of the living and not be 
written with the righteous” «.c., effaced from the divine decree, 
as Alexander! explains it? Secret things belong unto the Lord. 
What has man to do with the divine decrees ? 

The explanation offered of these imprecatory psalms utterl 
fails, in whatever light it be regarded. It does uot apply to all. 
If words are to be taken as they stand, the speakers cannot be 
cleared of the charge of having vindictive feclings. 


Set thou a wicked man over him, 

And let Satan stand at his right hand : 

When he shall be judged, let hin be condemned, 

And !ct his prayer become sin. 

Let his davs be few, and let another take his office ; 

Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow ; 

Let his children be continually vagabouds and beg. 

Tet them sevk their bread also out of their desolate places. 
Tet there be none to extend merey unto him ; 

Neither let there be any to favour his fatherless children. 
Let his posterity be cut off, 

And in the generation following let their name be blotted out. 
Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lord, 
And let not the sin of his mother be blotted out (cix.) 


There can be no question that a real individual is here meant, 
not an ideal person. Some onc is singled out as the subject of 
imprecation. And not only is the prayer against himself, but 
also against his children, his posterity also generally. The very 
iniquity of the fathers of the individuals is introduced, with the 
view of its being remembered against the descendant; and it is 
requested that his mof/er’s sin should not be blotted out. Tave 
the children, mother, ancestors of the person, anything to do 
with his own deeds? The sufferer prays directly and plainly 
for the punishment of an enemy. Ile launches forth dire im- 
precations against him; wishing that the innocent children, and 
even the parents, might be visited and not forgiven. If this be 
not evidence of vindictive feelings, we know not what vindic- 
tiveness is. The man himself may have been the Psalmist’s 
persevering, malignant enemy; but how could the children, the 
posterity, the ancestors, be so? The thing is impossible, 

It is truly marvellous how any writer on the psalm could say, 
“there is nought in it which may not be piously uttered by 
every worshipper, whether under the Old or under the New 
Covenant, who is filled with a holy jealousy for God’s honour.” 
Holy jealousy truly! Rather unholy and unchristian, alten to. 
piety, though not to so-called orthodoxy. From such jealousy we 
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pray to be delivered. In like manner, some apologetic authors 
speak of vengeful expressions as being sometimes the expressions 
of enlightened zeal for God’s glory, when they come from an 
inspired man! But there is no distinction in their essence or 
morality, whether they proceed from a private individual or an 
inspired David. Inspiration docs not alter their character, 
because right and wrong are unchangeable. All reasoning to 
excuse these imprecations on the ground of God’s justice and 
righteous indignation against sin is radically unsound, as long 
as God and man are so separate that the latter cannot arrogate 
to himself the true attributcs of the Former. Besides, there is 
no proper analogy, because the objectionable psalm-passages are 
prayers or wishes. Is this parallel to statements that Jehovah 
will punish sin, destroy the wicked, etc., or that he hates sin ? 

Again, when the psalmist prays, 

Add iniquity unto their iniquity, 

And let them not come into thy righteousness (Ixix. 27), 
the prayer asks, that sin may bo followed by the natural effects 
of sin, and that pardon may not be extended. What situation 
of the speaker could justify him in supposing that their not 
being pardoned was a necessary condition of his escape from 
them ? None whatever, according to the New Testament. No 
rogard to religion or hatred of iniquity, could prompt such a 
petition. It is essentially irrcligious. That the bitterest curses 
of this 109th psalm are the psalmist’s own we hold all but 
certain ; though Michaelis, Knapp, R. Williams, and others put 
verses six to ninctecn into the mouth of his adversary, appa- 
rently because ove person is always spoken of in them, and more 
than one in the preceding context. The change of number how- 
ever is a common thing, and the plural returns in the fifteenth 
verse. 

Attempts have been made to represent the psalmists in these 
cases as the ¢ypes and representatives of Messiah. How this im- 
chs the matter we cannot sce. It makes the case worse. 

oes everything that a type of the Messiah says or writes, bear 
the stamp of the truly religious on that account? Certainly 
not, else he were infallible; which no mere man can be. This 
typical hypothesis is arbitrary and bascless. It is unpsycho- 
logical too ; for what meaning is there in saying with Delitzsch, 
that “persecution of David was a sinning not merely against 
David himself, but against Christ in him ; and because Christ is 
in David, the wrath of Christ against his future foes mingles 
with the psalmist’s wrath against his present enemies P ”’! 

3. A recent writer on the psalms offers this explanation ; “ As- 
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suming as a fact beyond dispute, that the mass of the wicked 
will, as a «whole, never be separated from their sins; assuming 
that the defilement of sin must be ioe perpetuated unless 
God at last interpose to overthrow those who wilfully and reso- 
lately prefer darkness to light; the believer is forced for the 
honour of God, to pray for the latter alternative, and to ac- 
quiesce in the judgments which he foresces that the impenitent 
will inevitably bring on their own heads. We pray for the 
punishment of the wicked on the assumption of their impeni- 
tence, not for the punishment of such as may repent; and 
prayer of this kind is virtually involved in the petition which 
our Saviour taught us, ‘Thy kingdom come.’’’! 

A weaker and more unchristian explanation could not be 
offered. According to it the inspired writer, or David, (as he 
thinks), assumes that the mass of the wicked will for ever remain 
impenitent ; on which assumption he prays that God’s judg- 
ments may fall heavily on their heads. The believer makes an 
assumption altogether unwarranted ; and on the strength of it 
prays for the punishment of the wicked. We hold it utterly 
unchristian fo make such an assumption. <A believer has no 
warrant for it. Scripture does not authorise him. The known 
character of God does not authorise him. Christian charity 
does not authorise him. On the contrary, all these expressly 
dissuade from it. The apostle Paul exhorts that prayers and 
intercessions be made for a// men; for God our Saviour will 
have all men to be saved and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth (1 Tim. u. 1, ete.); but this theologian justifies the 
believer in praying, on the bare assumption that the mass of men 
toill be for ever impenitent, that their wickedness may be punished 
and their persons destroyed. Ile even justifies the language of 
the Psalmist, “ Add iniquity unto their iniquity; and let them 
not come into thy righteousness.” 

Well has it been said by Poole, that “ these imprecations (in 
the sixty-ninth psalm) arc so many and so severe that they may 
seem to excecd the bounds of justice and charity, if they be 
applied to David’s enemics as a recompence for their injuries 
done to him;” but most incorrectly docs he add, that they 
“‘most deservedly and fitly belong to the enemics and murderers 
of Christ.”? Christ prayed for his murdercrs that they might 
be forgiven: how can David or any other be right in pray- 
ing the opposite? The example of Christ should not be des- 

ised. How can an Old Testament believer be excusable in 
uttering imprecations against the enemics of Christ in the 
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foture; when Christ himself manifested a spirit directly the 
reverse P 

. 4, Prof. B. B. Edwards has given another explanation, whose 
substance appears in this form :! ‘‘Onlywa morbid benevolence, a 
mistaken philanthropy, takes offence at these psalms; for in 
reality they ure not opposed to the spirit of the gospel, or to 
that love of enemies which Christ enjoined. Resentment against 
evil doers is so far from being sinful, that we find it exemplified 
in the meek and spotless Redeemer himsclf (Mark. ii. 5). If 
the emotion and its uttcrance were essentially sinful (1 Cor. xvi. 
22) how could Paul wish the enemy of Christ to be accursed 
(avaGeua), or say of his own enemy Alexander the coppersmith, 
‘The Lord reward him according to his works’ (2 Tim. iv. 14) ; 
and especially, how could the spirits of the just in heaven call 
on God for vengeance P (Rev. vi. 10).” 

This explanation is derived from Ilengstenberg, and, however 
plausible, must be rejected. Jet us consider the particulars 
referred to in it. We read of Jesus in Mark iii. 5, “‘ When he 
had looked round about on them with anger, being grieved for 
the hardness of their hearts,’ etc. Mere anger and grief are 
attributed to the Redeemer. But there is neither prayer nor 
wish. The feelings in question are wholly unlike those which 
prompted the words, ‘Pour out thine indignation upon them, 
and let thy wrathful anger take hold upon them. Add iniquity 
unto their iniquity, and Ict them not come into thy righteous- 
ness,” etc. (Ps. Ixix.). Resentment against persevering evil 
doers is different from malediction and imprecation. The Sa- 
viour’s pure and spotless mind was entirely free from the latter, 
as we see by the prayer he taught his disciples, and by his whole 
conduct. Suppose the explanation of 1 Cor. xvi. 22 which is 
adopted, and the correctness of the optative reading in 2 Tim. 
iv. 14, we cannot identify the spirit of the gospel or the love of 
enemies enjoined by Christ, with the occasional utterances of 
any Christian whether he be an apostle or no. The individuality 
of inspired persons is not destroyed by their inspiration. But 
indeed there is no vindictiveness in the expressions of Paul 
comparable to those we have quoted. Jiachmann and Griesbach 
read the future in 2 Tim. iv. 14 and 1 Cor. xvi. 22; the wish 
expressed “Jct him be anathema-maranatha”’ is not to be 
hag as if it were unything more than a strong expression of 

is own love to Christ, impatient that others should not equally 
love him. 

The highly poetical language in Rev. vi. 10 should not be 
brought into comparison with the imprecations before us. The 


1 By a writer in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, who adopts it. See the original article in the 
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Apocalyptist intended to set forth the idea that the guilt of 
those who persecute the saints is very great. It would almost 
seem as if the happiness of the martyrs’ spirits were incomplete 
till they see their desire on their enemies. The mode of ex- 
pressing the idea is a mere symbol. The writer represents the slain 
as crying for vengeance, in order to set forth the enormity of 
the guilt incurred by their murderers. The contrast heightens 
the picture. The language is peculiar and unique, unlike that 
of the Psalmists. 

The hypothesis is untenable, because unsupported by the 
New Testament analogies adduced for its support. The essence 
of Christianity is, “‘ Do unto others as you would wish them to 
do unto you.” ‘Love your enemies, pray for them which des- 
pitefully use you and persccutc you.” Nor are I[engstenberg’s 
additional analogies any better. The woe pronounced upon 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum (Matt. xi. 20, ete.) ; 
the woes uttered against the Pharisees (Matt. xxiu.); the 
words of Peter to Simon Magus, “thy money perish with thee” 
(Acts viii. 20); and Paul’s exclamation to the high-priest, 
“God shall smite thee, thou whited wall” (Acts xxiii. 3), are 
not proper analogics. They are neither prayers for vengeance, 
nor ull-wishes. They are simple declarations. 

In explaining the imprecations before us we should recollect, 
First, That they are clothed in the language of poctry. They 
may therefore have received something of their form from the 
desire of poetic effect. They belong to the impassioned, exag- 
gerated, diction of poetry, which bodies forth conceptions with 
vehemence and rhetorical elevation. These remarks apply par- 
ticularly to the 109th psalm, where the writer heaps up words 
in excess, in imitation of prior authors, apparently without 
attaching much meaning to them, or throwing real feeling into 
their nature. The accumulation bears an artificial character 
which betrays the lateness of the writer. 

Secondly. After an attentive examination, we cannot find an 
good evidence for assigning the authorship to David. Delitzsch 
in attributing the 109th to him, simply asserts the thing. In 
our opinion the best critics coincide; Ewald, De Wette, Titzig, 
Hupfeld, Olshausen. It is less likely, thereforc, that they were 
composed in a state of war—a crisis in which prayor for the 
destruction of enemies might be deemed equivalent to prayer 
for preservation and success ; for harshness is common to war- 
fare. War does not alter the relations of right and wrong. 
Holding then, as we do, the irreligious character of these 
prayers and wishes against enemies, we do not approve of their 
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use either in war or They are evidently improper in the 
case of private christians with respect to personal enemies. 

On the whole, extenuate such language as we may, the 
precepts and spirit of Christ repudiate such imprecations of 
enemies, be they private or public ones. A simple reader of 
the Bible secs in them some ebullition of natural and unsancti- 
fied feeling which Judaism itself was meant to subdue, but often 
failed to accomplish because of its outward character. Nor is it 
strange that persons whose conduct was not uniformly correct, 
should have occasionally uttered language of corresponding 
character. It is quite conceivable that under circumstances of 
exasperation and ingratitude, holy men should sometimes ex- 
press personal feelings inconsistent with their prevailing tem 
and the spirit of truc religion. “If now,” says Tholuck, ‘‘ the 

uestion be proposed, whether we are necessarily led to adopt 
the conclusion that the unholy fire of personal unger never in 
any case mingled with the fire of the Psalmist, in itself holy, 
we dare not asscrt this even of the holy apostles. Whether 
the wrath be such, in excited speech, as is not right before 
God, or such as that with which even Christ kindled, may 
be commonly perceived from the nature of it, viz., when satis- 
faction with the idea of even daring to be an instrument of 
the divine retribution is visible; or when special kinds of re- 
tribution are prayed for with evident satisfaction; or when it is 
el that the representation of them is joined with de- 
ight on the part of the speaker, etc. In Psalms cix. and lix. 
cleaned mnuny expressions have a passionate character. In 
ike manner cxlix. 7, 8; cxxxvil. 8, 9; Iviu. 11; xli. 11, may 
have arisen from similar feeling. About others, individual 
feeling will decide diflerently.”! This is calmly and judiciously 
stated. 

On the other hand, II[engstenberg affirms that the position 
assigned by our Lord and his apostles to the Vsalms refutes 
the idca, that the unholy fire of pcrsonal irritation mingles 
with the holy fire of the Psalmists. They are treated as a 
portion of the Word of God; and it is precisely the most 
severe of the so-called vindictive psalms which are applied to 
Christ and considered as spoken by him, and theretore pro- 
nounced worthy of him (xli.; Ixix.; cix.).2. Let us examine 
these statements : 

Our Lord and his apostles recognised the book of Psalms as a 

rtion of the Scriptures in which the Word of God is un- 

oubtedly contained. But we nowhere find them sanctioning 
the idea that all the psalms, with every verse in them, are the 

? Ucbersetzung und Auslegung der Psalmen, pp, lxiii., lxiv. 
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Word of God. Thus two things are confounded; the Scripture, 
and the Word of God. 

Again, we deny the truth of the assertion that the vindictive 
psalms are regarded as spoken by Christ and therefore worthy 
of him. The words of the forty-first psalm, “‘ Yea, mine own 
familiar friend, in whom I trusted, hath lifted up his heel 
against me,” are quoted in John’s Gospel (xiii. 18) and there 
applied by our Lord to himself and Judas, by accommodation. 
This circumstance, however, docs not prove the Messianic nature 
of the psalm gencrally, whose direct and exclusively Messianic 
interpretation is abandoned by Hengstenberg himself. David, 
according to him, speaks as the representative of the whole class 
of righteous sufferers, to which class Christ belongs, as its most 
illustrious member. We believe that the ode refers to 6 
righteous sufferer who complains of the cruelty of cunning 
enemies and false friends; and prays for help together with 
restoration. It is by no means certain that David was the 
writer. De Wette and Ewald think he was not. Even if he 
were, it is psychologically impossible that he personates another. 
The contents do not correspond to Christ, for we read, “ heal 
my soul, for I have sinned against thee” (verse 4); and “raise 
me up that I may requite them” (verse 10). Such language is 
obviously inapplicable to the pure and perfect Jesus. 

From the sixty-ninth psalm are cited, “for the zeal of thine 
house hath caten me up; and the reproaches of them that re- 
aia thee are fallen upon me,” in Jolin i. 17; “ aay | that 

ate me without a cause are more than the hairs of mine head” 
in John xv. 20; “they gave me also gall for my meat, and in 
my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink,” in John xix. 29; 
“Let their habitation be desolate and Iet none dwell in their 
tents” in Acts 1. 20; all applied to Christ. The psalm is 
not David’s. Some righteous sufferer living in the time of the 
Babylonish captivity speaks. It is not Messianic. The pas- 
sages quoted are accommodated to the Messiah. The fifth verse 
makes a confession of foolishness and sin, shewing that there 
is no reference to Christ. And it is inconsistent with his 
disposition that he should utter the wish in the twenty-fifth 
verse, which Pcter applics to the case of Judas. 

From the 109th psalm, part of the cighth verse is quoted by 
the apostle Peter and applied to the case of Judas (Acts i. 20). 
But all that the citation implics is, that the words suit the situa- 
tion of the traitor. They are accommodated to him. The psalm 
was not written by David. It is not Messianic. The Saviour 
is not the speaker in it. How could Jesus utter such curses ? 
It is blasphemy to say so. 

There remarks will enable the reader to ses that Hengvten- 
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berg’s assertion of the so-called vindictive psalms being oon- 
sidered as spoken by Christ, is baseless. In no instance does he 
utter the words of the three psalms in question, nor indeed of 
any other. He is neither directly nor indirectly the speaker. 

Tt is equally erroneous in the same critic to say, that “in the 
psalms we have before us not the aimless and inconsiderate 
expression of subjective feelings, but they were from the first 
destined for use in the sanctuary ; and the sacred authors come 
forth under the full consciousness of being interpreters of the 
spiritual feclings of the community, organs of Ged for the en- 
nobling of their feelings. They give back what in the holiest 
and purest hours of their life had been given to them.” This is 
mere assumption. Where is the evidence that the psalmists 
come forth under the full consciousness of being organs of God P 
Does he who wrote, “preserve my soul, for I am holy?” Or 
does the author of, ‘The Lord rewarded me according to my 
righteousness ; according to the cleanness of my hands hath he 
recompensed me: for I have kept tho ways of the Lord, and 
have not wickedly departed from my God: for all his judgmente 
were before me, and I did not put away his statutes from me: 
I was also upright before him, and I kept myself from mine 
iuiquity. Zherefore hath the Lord recompensed me according 
to my righteousness, according to the cleanness of my hands in 
his eyesight ? ’—does either of these writers stand forth in the 
consciousness of being an organ of God for ennobling the feel- 
ings of the community? Surely not. The man who prayed 
against another, “let his children be fatherless, and his wife a 
widow ;”’ was Ae an organ of God in uttering such an impreca- 
tion? The psalmist who says of Babylon, ‘“ happy shall he be 
that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones ;” did 
he ennoble the feelings of the community? Rather did he 
debase them by such an utterance. We do not believe, more- 
over, that all the psalms were originally destined for use in the 
sanctuary. The five books arose out of private collections, prov- 
ing the contrary. 

The system of morality which allowed of these maledictions 
was incomplete. It was in harmony with the entire character 
of the Jewish system —a system adapted to a low state of 

iritual culture. The expressions in question cannot be agree- 
able to the divino will. If the command of the Saviour to love 
and pray for enemies, as well as his lofty example, be right and 

roper, the expressions in question cannot be agreeable to the 
ivine will. ‘These Jewish writers had not learned forgiveness 
of enemies as Jesus taught it. His lesson to forgive, as sinners 
hope to be forgiven, is not exemplified by them. Revenge was 
not condemned by the aeait barbarous spirit of antiquity. It 
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arose out of that spirit. But universal love and forgiveness of 
injuries are opposed to it. If inspiration does not exclude in- 
dividuality, or suppress the exercise of the human faculties, a 
revengeful sentiment may be uttered by one inspired. Inspira- 
tion has degrees. Hence it necessarily partakes of incomplete- 
ness. And because inspired men are not made aaa holy 
and pure, either in thought or deed—because they are still men 
and not God, they may and do express what is imperfect as well 
as incomplete. The curses in question are opposed to the com- 
mand of the Saviour, if language have any natural meaning. 
Many persons do not distinguish between the divine Spirit as 
He is in himself, omniscient, infinite, perfectly holy, and as he 4s 
tn his operation upon men. In the latter case, he does not appear 
in his pure divinity, but unites with the human spirit, pene- 
trating and enlightening it. IIe docs not abide, so to a by 
the side of the human spirit, in his independent existence, and 
influence it thence; so that a twofold consciousness arises, viz., 
that of the divine, and that of the human spirit. Both mingle 
together in one consciousness. Accordingly the idcas, feelings, 
and words are an emanation, not of the Holy Spirit as he 
is in himself, but indirectly. Or rather, they are the product 
of minds pervaded and enlightened, in a certain degree, by the 
spirit of God. They are the expression of the God-conscious- 
ness in man, developed according to the age and circumstances 
of the writers.) Even in the prophets, who refer expressly to 
the word of the Lord, and represent themselves as interpreters of 
the divine will, the personal and individual appears; much more 
does it appear in the psalmists, who bore no public, official 
character. IIad the souls of the writers been purified from 
every human passion and fecling, the Holy Spirit must have 
lifted them up out of humanity to make them more than 
men—an idea which their own language contradicts. By 
their words we must be guided. The truth-loving reader must 
take the utterances as they arc, not as men twist them for the 
sake of a theory. Ilis leading principle is historical interpreta- 
tion, which he follows out honestly and consistently to its legi- 
timate conclusions. 

If these observations be correct, Hengstenberg’s view of the 
Old Testament-teaching, respecting the spirit of love, is incor- 
rect. He argues that the spirit of placability was as prevalent 
and powerful under the Old as under the New Dispensation. 
What are his proofs ? they are these: the emphatic declarations 
of the law against revenge (Lev. xix. 18; Ex. xxiii. 4, 5). The 
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strongest and most numerous passa against revenge are to be 
found in the Old Testament; and Paul borrows the words of the 
Old in Rom. xii. 19, 20: compare also the following, Prov. 
xxv. 21, xx. 22, xxiv. 17, xviii. 29; Job xxxi. These proofs 
arc overbalanced by others weightier and more numerous in the 
Old Testament, as Ps. xviii. 37-43, liv. 5, xcii. 11, xeiv. 2, 
exxxvil. 8; Jer. xi. 20, xv. 15, xx. 12, 1. 15; Lam. 1. 21-22, 
ii. 64, The very nature of Judaism—an incomplete, local, 
limited dispensation—led the Israelites to entertain feelings 
towards others which were alien to the genius of Christianity. 
The severe laws against the seven nations inhabiting Judea had 
an indirect tendency to make the Jews hate all their enemies. 
They thought it right to look upon all who were not of them- 
selves as outcasts from the favour of Jehovah. Because they 
were commanded to love their neighbour, t.e, a brother Jew 
(Lev. xix. 18), they inferred that the reverse should also be 
practised, Zhou shalt hate thine enemy. They were commanded 
to have no intercourse with the heathen. Hence their narrow 
prejudices, their haughty bearing, their hostility to all who 
were not of their nation. The passages which speak against 
revenge in the Old Testament relate for the most part to the 
intercourse of Jew with Jew; while similar passages in the 
New breathe expansive benevolence towards all peoples. The 
Jewish religion was one of particularism. It was unfavourable 
to the exercise of love to all mankind—especially to heathen 
encmies. 

The error of those who try to put the Old Testament on the 
same level as the New in relation to its spirit, seems to arise 
from inadequate ideas of what a revelation is. They look upon 
it as something coming directly from God—doctrines, precepts, 
and laws emanating (immediately from the infinitely holy One. 
This is a mistake. The Old Testament dispensation is divine 
because it is human—the expression of human consciousness 
inspired by thie divine according to the stage to which humanity, 
or the best portion of it, had advanced at the time. 

There is no doubt that God tolerated revenge in certain cases 
under the Old Testament as, “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth” (Iux. xxi, 24). The relations of a man who had been 
killed might also take vengeance on the murderer (Num. xxxv. 
16-18). These things, however, are absolutely forbidden under 
the New Testament. Where is there a command in all the 
Jewish Scriptures like that which shines forth in the beauty 
and glory of Him who gave it, ‘“‘ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
sare Maes despitefully use you and persecute you” (Matt, 
v. 
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“Some of them (the psalms),” says Dr. Isaac Watts, “are 
almost opposite to the spirit of the Gospel; aa of them 
foreign to the state of the New Testament, and widely different 
from the present circumstances of Christians. Hence it comes 
to pass that when spiritual affections are excited within us, and 
our souls are raised a little above this earth in the beginning of 
a psalm, we are checked on a sudden in our ascent toward 
heaven, by some expressions that are most suited to the days of 
carnal ordinances, and fit only to be sung in the ¢orldly sanc- 
tuary..... While we are kindling into divine love by the medi- 
tations of the loving-kindness of God and the multitude of his tender 
mercies, within a few verses some dreadful curse against man 18 
proposed to our lips; that God would add iniquity unto their 
iniguity, nor let them come into his righteousness, but blot them out 
of the book of the living (Ps. lxix. 26-28), which is so contrary to 
the new commandment of loving cur enemies ; and even under 
the Old Testament, is best accounted for by referring it to the 
spirit of prophetical vengeance.” ‘ Ps. xix. 8, and cix. are so 
full of cursings,” says the same writer, ‘that they hardly 
become a follower of the blessed Jesus, who, dying, prayed for 
his enemies, Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.”? Baxter employs language still more explicit— David 
fills most of his psalms with such complaints of his enemies, and 
curses against them, as shew a far greater sense of the sufferings 
of the flesh and the concerns of this life than Peter and Paul 
shewed, who suffered far more, and for a holier cause, and 
rejoiced in tribulation, and than is suitable either to the precepts 
or example of Christ.”* It would be well for persons who are 
fond of claiming kindred with the Puritans, and of calling 
themselves Nonconformists, if they had the sense and liberalit 
of Baxter. “ How far it may be proper,” says Dr. Durell, 
“to continue the reading of these psalms in the daily service 
of our church, I leave to the consideration of the legislature 
to determine. A Christian of erudition may consider those 
imprecations only as the natural sentiments of Jews, which 
the benign religion he professes abhors and condemns; but 
what are the illiterate to do, who know not where to draw the 
line between the law and the gospel? They hear both read, 
one after the other ; and I fear too often think them both of 
equal obligation; and even take shelter under Scripture to 
cover their curses. Though I am conscious I here tread upon 
slippery ground, I will take leave to hint, that, notwithstanding 
the high antiquity that sanctifies as it were this practice, it 
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would, in the opinion of a number of wise and good men, be 
more for the credit ofthe Christian church to omit a few of 
those psalms, and to substitute some parts of the gospel in their 
stead! ‘It is not David’s fault,” says Munk,? ‘if his ve 
songs of war have become songs of the church. It is the fault 
f phos who think it a part of religion to uphold the infalli- 
bility of Hebrew records and the adaptation of all their con- 
tents to edify Christians.” 

In connexion with the ethics of the psalter it should also be 
noticed, that the writers sometimes express too great-confidence in 
their moral rectitude. A pride of self-righteousness is occasionally 
observable when they speak of themselves. This shews that 
they had neither adequate conceptions of sin, nor of themselves 
as related to God. Thus we read: “thou hast proved mine 
heart; thou hast visited me in the night: thou hast tried me 
and shalt find nothing ; I am purposed that my mouth shall not 
transgress’”’ (xvii. 3). The poet in this passage fears no search- 
ing of the Trier of reins and heart, because he is conscious of 
his innocence. “Judge me, O Lord; for I have walked in mine 
integrity: I have trusted also in the Lord ; therefore I shall not 
slide. Examine me, O Lord, and prove me; try my reins and 
my heart. For thy loving-kindness is before mine eyes: and I 
have walked in thy truth. I have not sat with vain persons, 
neither will I go in with dissemblers. I have hated the con- 
gregation of evil-doers; and will not sit with the wicked. I 
will wash mine hands in innocency: so will I compass thine 
altar, O Lord: that I may publish with the voice of thanks- 
giving, and tell of all thy wondrous works” (xxvi. 1-7). ‘Our 
heart is not turned back, neither have our steps declined from 
thy way” (xliv. 18). ‘I will behave myself wisely in a perfect 
way. O when wilt thou come unto me. I will walk within my 
house with a perfect heart” (ci. 2). “I have remembered a 
name, O Lord, in the night, and have kept thy law. This 
had, because I kept thy precepts” (cxix. 55-56). “ J understand 
more than the ancients, because I kcep thy precepts. I have 
refrained my fect from every evil way, that I might keep thy 
word. I have not departed from thy judgments,” etc. (cxix. 
100-102). I have sworn and I will perform it, that I will keep 
thy righteous judgments” (cxix.106).” ‘1 have inclined mine 
heart to perform thy statutes alway, even unto the end” (cxix. 
112). “I have kept thy precepts and thy testimonies: for all 
my ways are before thee” (cxix. 168). ‘Search me, O God, and 
know my heart, try moe and know my thoughts: and see if there 
be any wicked way in me,” etc. etc. (cxxxix. 23). “ Preserve 
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my soul, for I am Aoly” (Ixxxvi. 2). Here the poet’s holiness is 
adduced as an argument to move God to hearhis prayers. Even 
Delitzsch admits in this last passage, that the pious petitioner 
asks the help of God “not piers because he needs it, but 
because he is united to Him in trustingness of spirit, and there- 
fore not undeserring of ard.” 
Judaical Christianity has still a strong hold on many. Our 
opular theology is largely imbued with it. Many persons, in a 
hall -unconscious way, place the Old Testament on the same level 
with the New, and try all possible methods of harmonising some 
sentiments in both which are plainly different. They are de- 
sirous to uphold the ethics of the one as if they were cqual in 
purity to those of the other. Ignorant that the one occupies a 
certain stage in the development of man’s ideas respecting God 
and of God’s communications to man, they transfer it to the 
place and time of the later dispensation by attaching equal 
weight to its contents, This is dving grievous injustice to 
Christianity—withhulding from it its due platform of elevation. 
Judaism was an incomplete system, preparatory {to something 
better. And not only was it incomplete but imperfect. In 
saying this we do not convey the impression that it is uselesy 
now. It is still profitable to Christians—conducive to their in- 
struction and admonition because of the histurical ground it 
gives to picty in all situations of life. As it supplied an indis- 
pensable basis for the New Testament, there is an_ essential 
element of union between them. The Old is to the New as the 
bud to the flower. Christ himself is in the Old inasmuch as 
it exhibits general truths on which he based his doctrine, as 
well as prophecies and types of him. Yet the old includes views, 
feelings, strivings, that either fall short of, or are adverse to, the 
New. Hebraism exhibits the particular and the unicersal. The 
latter alone has relation to the edification of Christians. Those 
who have studied its nature are aware that it contains not merely 
the revelation which Moses communicated to his gencration—the 
conceptions of a clear God-consciousness in his soul—but the 
peculiar which evolves itself out of the theocracy and goes 
beyond it; such as the doctrine of se/f-consecration arising out 
of sacrifices, and the Messianic element, whose central idea is 
future completeness. Inspiration was not possessed by the men 
who lived under Judaism in the measure enjoyed by the New 
Testament writers, for it was necessarily moulded by the stage 
of advancement to which their age had attained. Judaism 
echoed in part the spirit of that age. fence it was marked with 
some of the imperfections adhering to the sentiments and prac- 
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tices of the time. Human infirmity enters very perceptibly into 
it, though the basis consists of a few pure an glorious truths, 
without which it could neither be a proper revelation nor 
Christianity itself apprehended and experienced, because they 
are the substratum of all that is distinctive in its doctrines. 
The gospel of Christ is the Christian’s standard; not the Old 
Testament economy. Tried by the former, the latter 1s meagre 
and unsatisfactory as an ethical and religious system. Each, 
however, has the marks of wise adaptation to the purposes which 
the great God intended by it. In the development and restora- 
tion of humanity their position is exactly appropriate. 

XV. How THE Book sPEAKS oF Sacririce.—In relation to 
sacrifice, the book of Psalms generally speaks of it as something 
in which God does not take delight. It is represented as an 
outward shell or form of no value. Thus we read: “Sacrifice 
and offering thou didst not desire..... burnt-offering and sin- 
offering hast thou not required” (xl. 6); “I will take no 
bullock out of thy house, nor he goats out of thy folds. For 
every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains: and the wild 
beasts of the field are mine. If I were hungry I would not tell 
thee: for the world is mine and the fulness thereof. Will I 
eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?” (1. 9-13). 
In place of sacrifice the writers put contrition of heart, prayer, 
thankfulness, devotion to Jehovah in doing his will. Hence 
sacrifice is not viewed as a fype, in relation to the future atone- 
ment of Messiah; but is simply a symbo/. It is considered 
ethically, not in connection with the plan of salvation by 
Jesus Christ. It is a gift to God without being presented as 
propitiatory ; the outward symbol of moral qualities in the person 
who offers it. Thus the Psalms get beyond the narrower limits 
of the Mosaic ritual, and overleap ‘the rudiments of the world” 
by holding forth the characteristic emotions as far more pre- 
cious in the sight of God than outward ceremonies and bloody 
offerings. 

Hofmann himself admits, that the sufferings of Christ are not 
predicted in the Old Testament till the latter part of Isaiah, in 
which the servant of God is described. He abandons Gen. iii. 
15; Is. vii. 15; x1. 1; Ps. xxii. and Ixix.; Amos ix. 11; Zech. 
ix. 9. Well may he do so, for criticism shews their unsuitable- 
ness to the sufferings and self-sacrifice of Jcsus.! 

XVI. TH PoErTRY OFTEN CONVERTED INTO PROSE.—A very 
common mistake consists in understanding the poctry of the 
Psalms as prose; by which means doctrines are evolved and 
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sentiments inculcated that were never intended by the writers. 
The language of poetry, and especially of oriental poetry, 1s 
highly coloured, h rbolical, exaggerated. The figures are 
bold and daring. Passion and feeling predominate. In the 
Psalms pre-eminently, we sec the theology of the feelings rather 
than of the intellect. Logic is out of place there. Dogma 
cannot be established on such a basis; nor was it ever meant to 
be so. When the feelings of the poet are highly excited, he 
expresses himsclf in language of corresponding strength and 
intensity, not in measured terms. Obeying the impulses of his 
imagination, he bodies forth his conceptions in hyperbolical 
strains. Aspirations and hopes are expressed, which are only 
the vague longings of u spirit reaching forward to a definite and 
desirable consummation. The same remark naturally applies to 
the prophets ; especially when we consider it probable that pro- 
phets wrote various psalms, as well as the writings that bear 
their name. The figures and fictions of poctry must not be 
judged by the rules of dogmatic theologians intent on their 
system of divinity rather than the natural utterances of Hebrew 
bards. Hence the attempts of theologians to shew what they 
call “the missionary spirit’ of the psulms and prophets, is fu- 
tile. It is contrary to their genius to metamorphose ideal hopes 
uttered from the fullness of a spiritual mind, into fired behefs. 
They should be left in the shadowy region to which they belong 
—in the domain of imagination, feeling, hope, longing, where is 
their true home. As an example of this, tuke the words of the 
Psalmist, “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity and in sin did my 
mother conceive me,” words which have been converted into a 
Jocua classicus in reference to the doctrine of original sin ; whereas 
they are nothing more than a hyperbolical expression of the 
author’s feelings respecting his sinfulness. Literal prose they 
are not; nor should they be converted into it. They are an 
exaggerated utterance of the speaker, intended to convey a very 
vivid idea of his moral corruption. Not contented with sayin 
that the seeds of sin were in his nature from a very early peri 
or from birth, he goes farther back and affirms that his mother 
conceived him in sin! To take such language otherwise than 
the theology of feelings strongly excited —the theology of 
Oriental poetry—is to misapprehend it most grievously. Yet 
the manufacturers of theological systems wt// quote it as the 
calm dictum of David speaking by an infallible and verbal in- 
spiration ! 
Similar observations apply to psalm xiv. 1-3. 


The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God ; 
They are corrupt, they have done abominable works, 
There is none that doeth good. 
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The Lord looked down from heaven upon the children of men, 
To see if there were any that did understand and seek God. 
They are all gone aside, they are all together become filthy ; 
There is none that docth good, no, not one. 


Here it is to be observed that the psalmist probably lived 
during the exile, as the last verse shews; that he speaks of 
his contemporaries and the oppressors of his people; of their 
actual sins, not of original corruption; of a class of men who 
were exceedingly depraved in their doings; that the phrase 
“children of men” is not in itself a designation of the god- 
less contrasted with the pious; that the fool (ver. 1) is an 
epithet given to a peculiar class; and that there is a poetical 
hyperbole in the third verse, the expression of a strong feel- 
ing respecting the mass being morally corrupt (there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one), which should not be taken 
for more than a figure of rhetoric; as the immediate men- 
tion of a righteous generation and the poor whose refuge ts the 
Lord, sufficiently shews. The poet complains to God of the 
wickedness of the men of his time, especially His people’s 
oppressors. <All appears to him morally corrupt. He repre- 
sents God himsclf as surveying with judicial eye from his 
heavenly throne, the conduct of men on the earth, and looking 
if he can find a man of true wisdom and piety, but without 
success. He has a certain class in view, persons reckless and 
tyrannical, the great mass of his contemporaries, whose actions 
are strongly characterised: and the terms applied to them are 
extended to every individual, as if there were not a single per- 
son righteous. In this melancholy state of mind he speaks as if 
not one were pious, an exaggeration which is immediately dis- 
proved by the statements of the fifth and sixth verses. This 
poetical description, and its hyperbolical part in particular, 
dogmatic theologians have improperly used as proof of man’s 
sinful state by nature. Such is not its primary meaning. 
It is not intended to set forth his original sin ; nor does it 
speak of such sin. The apostle Paul himself does not employ 
it as a proof of man’s inherent depravity, but historically, as 
evidence of the moral corruption prevailing among Jews and 
Gentiles, the corruption of the mass of both classes; and 
therefore he draws the general conclusion that all the world 
is guilty before God (Rom. iii. 10, ete.). Even as applied by 
him, its object is not to evolve the doctrine of original 
sin or innate depravity. Here then is another se of 
systematic theologians transforming a poetical way of speaking 
into a dogma with which it has no direct contact according 
to the writer’s own ideas. The inferences of divines have 
done great injury to the right interpretation of the Bible, and 
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thrown a dark veil over the character of God which His at- 
tributes reject.! 

Again, the language of the eighteenth psalm (8-20) merely 
implies that the writer describes his wonderful deliverances in 
the strongest poetical figures. He does not use the form of 
history, but figurative language. A sublime theophany 1s intro- 
duced for this purpose : 


Then the earth shook and trembled, 

The foundations also of the hills moved 
And were shaken because he was wroth. 
There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured - 
Coals were kindled by it. 


THe howed the heavens also and came down, 

And darkness was under his feet. 

And he rode upon a cherub and did fly ; 

Yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness his secret place ; 

His pavilion round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. 


At the brightness that was before him his thick clouds passed, 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 


The Lord also thundered in the heavens, 
And the highest gave his voice, 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 


Yea, he sent out his arrows and scattered them, 
And he shot out lightning» and discomtited them. 
Then the channels of waters were seen, 

And the foundations of the world were discovered, 
At thy rebuke, O Lord, 

At the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 


He sent from above, he took me, 

He drew me out of muny waters, 

He delivered me from my strong enemy, 

And from them which hated me for they were too strong for me 


All this is a poetical description of God’s intervention aos a 
scene presented to the senses. It should not therefore be inter- 
preted historically, as if certain phenomena and events corres- 
ponded to it in nature. We do not know if there were any 
foundation in fact for the description. Probably there was not, 
since the language is gencral. It should not bo supposed, 
therefore, that the psalmist intends to shew that God aided him 
and the Israelites in a battle, interposing in the midst of a tem- 
pest accompanied by thunder, hail, and lightning. 
~ In like manner various psalms (vi., xxii., xxx., xxxi., xxxviii.), 
represent extreme suffering of mind or anguish of spirit, as 
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bodily sickness or disease. The Psalmists do not there describe 
disease of the body, as if they were sick on that account; but 
internal distress, figuratively. 

The hyperbolical nature of the language employed in the 
Psalms, and the absurdity of taking it for proof of dogmas is 
obvious by understanding literally such sentences as, “so foolish 
was I and ignorant; a beast have I been with thee” (Ps. lxxiii. 
22), or, “‘the wicked are estranged from the womb: they go 
astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies”’ (lviii. 8) —exagge- 
rated modes of expression, as every reader at once perceives. 
Even Alexander admits this. 

XVII. Devotional CHARACTER OF THE BOOK.—The book of 
Psalms is admirably fitted to cherish devotional feclings, and 
has been used for such purpose in all ages. The subjects pre- 
sented arc manifold. The perfections of God, His constant 
care over all His creatures, His moral government, His fatherly 
character, His holiness and glory, Ilis atilictive dispensations, and 
all the moods of the spiritual mind, are described with more 
or less fullness. The writers seem to have passed through every 
variety of religious experience; so that the expression of their 
feelings corresponds to that of the devout heart everywhere. 
The phases of spiritual life appear in this treasury of devotion ; 
and therefore the prayers and praises of the church have been 
offered in the language of it, from age to age. Many of them 
might be termed prayers with great propriety. In these an 
earnest cry arises for the divine protection and help against 
enemies who are often described as wicked, cunning, violent 
men. With supplication for new favours are frequently united 
thanks for benefits already received. In addition to these psalms 
of supplication and thanks, the feelings of the pious go forth 
in admonitions to the godly, in quicting of the pious respecting 
the anomalous relation between the outward conditions of the 
ungodly and the upright, as well as in warnings and threat- 
enings of the enemies of God. The glory of the divine dwell- 
ing-place on earth, and the dignity of the rulers of Israel ap- 
pointed and protected by God, are occasionally spoken of, as also 
the longed-for restoration of David’s royal house. In all, there 
is more or less direct reference to the Israelitish religion, a 
fact which explains various characteristic phenomena, such as 
prayers for the destruction of cnemics and curses against them, 
the earthly and local habitation of Jehovah in Jerusalem, the 
confidence expressed respecting the divine interposition on behalf 
of Jehovah’s Lingly representatives on earth. But as the high- 
est aspirations of the heart in God-fearing men are essentially 
the same; as its hopes, fears, convictions, sorrows, and joys are 
alike ; the expressions of these in the psalter find a ready response 
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in every bosom which the Spirit of God has touched. Whether 
trust in Jehovah, and his righteous government, the confession of 
sin, the breathing after nearer fellowship with Deity, the implor- 
ing of mercy and pardon be uttered by the speakers, the multi- 
tudinous tones strike the chords of the human soul, and awaken 
their notes. Hence the psalter has been justly reckoned the 
most important book of the Old Testament. It is the most 
subjective of an objective dispensation. If it speaks to our deep- 
est sentiments of devotion and not only excites but sustains the 
most unwavering trust in God; if it inculcates resignation to 
the divine will under all circumstances; if it fills the soul with a 
holy aversion to evil, and guides it onward to true conversion, 
it may well be prized by Christians. In short, if the religious 
feeling in man finds its worthiest and most elevated expression 
there, as it assuredly does; where is the devout spirit who 
does not value the psalter as his choice companion, either in 
the hours of silent meditation, or of social fellowship in the 
congregation P 

“The reason why the psalms have found such constant favour 
in the sight of the Christian church, and come to constitute a 
chief portion of every missal and liturgy and form of worship 
public or private, while forms of doctrine and discourse have 
undergone such manifold changes, in order to represent the 
changing spirit of the age and the diverse conditions of tho 
human mind, is to be found in this, that they address them- 
selves to the simple instinctive fecling of the renewed soul, 
which are its most constant and permanent part; whereas 
the forms of doctrine and discourse address themselves to the 
spiritual understanding, which differs in ages and countries, 
according to the degrees of spiritual illumination, and the 
energy of spiritual life. For as those instincts of our nature 
which put themselves forth in infancy and early life towards our 
parents and our kindred and our friends, and derive thence the 
nourishment upon which they live, are far more constant than 
those opinions which we afterwards form concerning socicty, 
civil polity, and the world in general; and, as those impressions 
of se and scene and incident which come in upon us in our 
early years, are not only more constant in their endurance, but 
more uniform in their effect upon the various minds which are 
submitted to them, than any which are afterwards made by 
objects better fitted to affect us both permanently and powerfully 
—so we reckon that there is an infancy of the spiritual man, 
which, with all its instincts, wanders abroad over the word of 
God to receive the impressions thereof and grow upon their 
wholesome variety into a maturity of spiritual reason, when it 
becomes desirous to combine and arrange into conceptions and 
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stems of conceptions the manifoldness and variety of those 
simple impressions which it hath obtained. During those days 
of its spiritual infancy, the soul rejoiceth as a little child at the 
breast of its mother, feds upon the word of God with a constant 
relish, delights in the views and prospects which open upon 
every side, and glories in its heavenly birthright and royal 
kindred, and considereth with wonder the kingdom of which it 
is become a denizen, its origin, its miraculous progress and ever- 
lasting glory; and as the infant life opens itself to the sun of 
righteousness, it delights in its activity, and exhales on all 
around the odour of its breathing joy. 

“To this season of the spiritual mind the psalms come most 
opportunely as its natural food. We say not that they quicken 
the life, to which nothing is so appropriate as the words of our 
J.ord recorded in the Gospels, but, being quickencd, they nourish 
up the life to manhood, and when its manly age is come, prepare 
it for the strong meat which is to be found in the writings of 
the prophets and the apostles. But ever afterwards the souls of 
believers recur to these psalms as the home of their childhood, 
where they came to know the loving-kindness of their heavenly 
Father, the fatness of his house, and the full river of his good- 
ness, his pastoral carefulness, his sure defence, and his eye slum- 
bereth not nor sleepeth, with every other simple representation 
of divine things, to the simple affections of the renewed soul. 
Therefore are these psalms to the Christian, what the love of 
parents, and the swect affections of home, and the clinging 
memory of infant scenes, and the generous love of country, are 
to men of every rank and order and employment, of every kin- 
dred and tongue and nation.’”! 

XVIII. THe HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST Psaum.—In the Sep- 
tuagint, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic translations there is an 
additional psalm. It was never in the Ifebrew, and must there- 
fore be apocryphal, though ancient. The following English 
version of it is from Brenton’s English Septuagint. 

“ This psalm is a genuine one of David, though supernumerary, 
composed when he Foudht in single combat with Goliath. 

“1 I was small among my brethren and youngest in my 
father’s house: I tended my father’s sheep. 2 My hands formed 
a musical instrument, and my fingers tuned a psaltery. 3 And 
who shall tell my Lord? The Lord himself, he himself hears. 
4 He sent forth his angel, and took me from my father’s sheep, 
and he anointed me with the oil of his anointing. 65 
brothers were handsome and tall; but the Lord did not take 
pleasure in them. 6 I went forth to meet the Philistine; and 


1 Introductory Essay to Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms, by the Rev, Edward 
Irving, pp. vi. vii., ed. New York, 1846, 
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he cursed me by his idols. 7 But I drew his own sword and 
Meaecary him, and removed reproach from the children of 
srael.”’ 

XIX. QuoraTIoNS FROM THE BOOK, IN THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
—The book of Psalms has an undoubted right to its place in the 
canon. Many passages are quoted from it by our Lord and his 
apostles, and are also referred to the Holy Spirit. The following 
is a list of the places cited :— 


Psalm ii. 1,2 ... ... Acts iv. 25, 26. 
» iw? .. w. Acts xi. 383; Heb. 1. 6; v. 5. 
» v9 we vee) Rom. 11. 13. 
» wii, 2 ... 1... Matt. xxi. 16. 
» wi. 4-6... ... Heb. 11. 6-8. 
» wun6 ... ... 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
i xe we. aee)~)6Rom. 11. 14. 


» xiv. 1-3... ... Rom. iii. 10-12. 

» xvi. 8-11 ... Acts ii. 25-28, 31. 

» xvi 10... ... Acts xiii. 35. 

» xvii. 49... ... Rom. xv. 9. 

” xix. 4 ... vee Rom. x. 18. 

» -xu.l |... ... Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 

» xxh.8 ... ... Matt. xxvii. 43. 

» xxu.18 ... .... Matt. xxvii. 35; Mark xv. 24; Luke 
xxill. 84; John xix. 24. 

xx. 22... ... Heb. ii. 12. 


» xxiv. 1 ... ... 1 Cor. x. 26. 

» xxx. 5d... ... Luke xxiii. 46. 

» xxxu.1,2 ... Rom. iv. 7, 8. 

» xxxiv. 12-16... 1 Pet. ni. 10-12. 

» -xxvi. 1... .... Rom. ni. 18. 

» xl. 6-8 ... ... Heb. x. 5-7. 

» xl9  ... ... John xiii. 18; Acts i. 16. 


» Xxliv. 22... ... Rom. viii. 36. 
» xiv. 6,7... ... Heb. i. 8, 9. 


»  Ixvui. 18 ... Ephes. iv. 7, 8. 
» Iixix.9 ... .... Rom. xv. 3. 
» bxix. 21... ... John xix. 28, 29; Matt. xxvii. 34, 48; 


Mark xv. 36; Luke xxiii. 36. 
» Ixtx. 22,23 ... Rom. xi. 9, 10. 
» xix. 25; cix. 8 Acts i. 20. 
» Ixxvi. 24 ... John vi. 31. 
»  ixxxi.6... ... John x. 34, 
» xvei1],12  ... Matt. iv. 6; Luke iv. 10, 11. 
»  xeiv. 11... ... 1 Cor. iii. 20. 
»  xev. 7-1] ... Heb. iii. 7-11; iv. 3, 5-7. 
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33 
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39 
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cil. 25-27 
civ. 4 
cx. 1 


cx. 4 

cxil. 9 
exvi. 10... 
cxvuil. 6... 


exvili. 22, 23... 


cxvil. 25, 26... 
exxxu. 11-17... 


cx], 3 


Heb. i. 6. 

Heb. i. 10-12. 

Heb. i. 7. 

Matt. xxii. 44; Mark xii. 36; Luke xx. 
42; Acts ii. 34, 35; Heb. i. 18. 

Heb. v. 6. 

2 Cor. ix. 9. 

2 Cor. iv. 13. 

Heb. xiii. 6. 

Matt. xxi. 42; Luke xx. £7; Acts iv. 
11; 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

Matt. xxi.9; Mark xi. 9; John xii. 13. 

Luke i. 6-9; Acts ii. 30. 

Jom. ii. 13, 
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I. Namre.—The Hebrew word buyin, whose plural is employed 
as a general title to the book, properly denotes ssmilitude or com- 
parison. Hence it is applied to the parable. By a natural tran- 
sition it means a sententious saying or apophthegm, which consists 
in the comparison of things or sentiments. And as such kind 
of saying often passes into a proverb, it came to signify a pro- 


verb. Akin to 70% is syn an obscure maxim, one needing 
interpretation. So too MIM a knotty saying or riddle, whose 
sense is enigmatical or difficult of solution. 

The Jews call the book mise bin proverbs of Solomon, or 


more briefly sey proverbs. This is its common appellation in 
the Talmud. In the Tosephoth to Baba Bathra, the name 
Pat book of swisdom, is given both to it and Ecclesiastes. The 
Septuagint title is a literal translation of the Hebrew, trapopla 
Zoropavros. The fathers of the Christian church, in addition 
to this appellation of the Septuagint’s, styled it codia, wisdom, 
and 1 ravapetos copia, all-rirtuous wisdom. So Clement quotes 
it in his Epistle to the Corinthians.' The latter titles were ulso 
applied by the fathers to the Proverbs of Jesus Sirach, and the 
Book of Wisdom. 

II. Divisions ann Contents.—The contents of the book are 
separable into seven divisions, which have all different titles, 
except one. These are:—1. Chaps. i.-ix. 2. Chaps. x.-xxii. 
16. 3. Chaps. xxii. 17-xxiv. 4. Chaps. xxv.-xxix. 5. Chap. 
xxx. 6. Chap. xxxi.1-9. 7. Chap. xxxi. 10-31. 

First. The first part (i. 7-ix.) consists of admonitions to strive 
after the possession of wisdom under all circumstances, and to 
avoid whatever is opposed to it. Here we find four scctions, 
viz., 1. 7-33 ; il.-iv. ; vV.-vii. 3 viil., ix. 

1. (i. 7-33) (a) The seventh verse announces the subject to 


1 Sce Hefele’s patrum Apostolicorum opp. p. 63, second edition. 
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be treated of, viz., wisdom. In the eighth and ninth verses the 
admonition has respect to the relation of the son to his teacher ; 
and exhorts the former not to put away instruction from him, 
for it ia his most beautiful ornament. 

(b) The second admonition (10-19) is a dissuasive from join- 
ing those who make light of robbery and murder, endeavouring 
to allure young men into their own way of life as if it were 
pleasant and profitable. Youth are cautioned against associat- 
ing with such characters, and assured that their ways will not 
succeed, but bring ruin on themselves. 7 

(c) In opposition to the alluring invitation of these wicked 
men, @ louder and more earnest call, urging the fear of God, is 
addressed to youth by wisdom. She speaks in the market- 
places, at the corners of the strects and in the meetings of the 
people, exhorting fools to leave their folly and listen to her 
instructions (20-23). If they do not hear her call but persist 
in their folly, a sudden and terrible destruction will come upon 
them, when she will scornfully remain unmoved by their cries 
(24-27). Then shall men long after her, but in vain; they 
must eat, to the full, the fruits of their perversity (28-31). It 
is a sure thing that a judgment comes upon fools and such as 
resist wisdom ; while those who hearken to her have nothing to 
fear (32, 33). 

2. (ii-iv.) (a) A teacher exhorts his disciple to strive 
earnestly for wisdom, setting forth the blessing which its pos- 
session brings with it. Such a sceker will receive wisdom and 
knowledge from God; he will lead a pious life and be pre- 
served ; Justice and uprightness will not be unknown to him, 
and he will be kept from the dangers and temptations which 
evil men put near him (ii. 1-15). He shall be able to with- 
stand the seductive arts of the unfaithful woman, who draws 
into deadly destruction those who go in to her (16-19). We 
must therefore walk in the path of the good, for they alone 
shall have permanent happiness ; while the bad are exposed to 
sudden destruction (20-22). 

The teacher exhorts his disciple to give heed to his instruc- 
tions, for long life and peace will follow; not to neglect kind- 
ness and uprightness, since these qualities will procure favour 
and good understanding in the sight of God and man; to trust 
in the Lord and lean upon him; not to be wise in his own 
conceit but to fear the Lord and abstain from evil, so shall he 
have health and refreshment ; to honour the Lord with a part 
of his substance, and He will make abundant provision for his 
support (i. 1-10). 

(6) He is not to despise the corrections of the Lord, since 
they are an evidence of fatherly love on the part of Jehovah 
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(11-12). The praises of wisdom are again introduced. Her 
rewards are better than gold, silver, jewels, etc. She gives long 
life, riches, honour, loveliness, peace; is a tree of life to such as 
lay hold of her. Jehovah established the carth and the heavens 
by her assistance ; he divided the waters and made the clouds 
drop down dew (13-20). 

(c) Returning to the admonitory strain at the commencement 
of the chapter, the teacher exhorts the pupil not to despise truth 
and reflection ; they will keep him in safety, enable him to lie 
down and sleep sccurcly, no fear of destruction disturbing him 
since Jehovah is his keeper. One must not withhold any good 
from his poor neighbour, nor put him off with a promise, nor 
devise evil against him, nor causclessly contend with him, nor 
imitate the oppressor’s conduct; because Jehovah hates the 
wicked and blesses the righteous. Since he mocks scorners and 
gives grace to the lowly, the wise obtain honour; whereas 
shame sweeps away fools (21-38). 

(d¢) The children are admonished to listen to the instruction 
of the teacher, who looking back to his carly youth recollects 
how his father once taught and incited to strive after wisdom, 
representing that the possession of it would keep him in safety 
and adorn him with a beautiful crown (iv. 1-9). The teacher 
promises to shew the pupil a way in which he should walk 
securely, viz., by taking fast hold of instruction, and keeping 
wisdom, who is life. But the path of the wicked must be care- 
fully avoided ; for they are sleepless unless they can do mis- 
chief. The path of the just is always clearer and clearer; that 
of transgressors is dark, so that they stumble (10-19). The 
pupil is again exhorted to give diligent heed, and guard his 
heart above all things; because the issues of life proceed from it. 
He must keep his mouth from deceit, look only on the path 
which is straight, carefully consider his goings, and remove his 
foot from evil things (20-27). 

3. (v.-vil.) The disciple is again requested to hear the warn- 
ing of his teacher and lay it to heart; for though the words of 
the adulteress are swect, their end is pain and death; just as 
she herself is exposed to sudden death. The admonition to 
listen is repeated ; and the pupil is exhorted to keep far from 
her, lest the fearful punishments of adultcry overtake him, and 
self-reproach come when it is too late, from not listening to 
teachers and running into deadly peril (1-14). The young 
man is counselled to be faithful to the spouse of his youth. 
He must not go after adulteresses ; for God knows the ways of 
the transgressor, and will not suffer him to go unpunished. 
The iniquities of the wicked will surely overtake them ; and the 
shall dic through their folly in not receiving instruction (15-23). 
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Should one be ensnared by a pledge of security he is advised to 
procure an accommodation as soon as possible, that the person 
ledged might escape the peril of being sold into slavery (vi. 1-5). 
Arhe ee man is exhorted to learn instruction from the ant, who 
provides for herself in season. If he will not bestir himself to 
action, poverty and want will destroy him (6-11). Seven vices 
are specified ; and the man who practises them will be suddenly 
destroyed (12-15). Seven crimes are enumerated, which excite 
Jehovah’s indignation (16-19). 

The instruction of parents is said to adorn the son and be a 
continual protection, because it is a light, a way that leads to 
life. It will keep him from the most dangerous temptations 
of the adulterous woman. He is exhorted not to lust after 
her beauty, because adultery exposes to the loss of life. As 
one cannot come in contact with fire without injury, so is it 
with the adulterer. Even a thief is not spared, though he 
steals to satisfy hunger. He has to make abundant restitu- 
tion. An adulterer is devoid of reason and destroys himself. 
He incurs the greatest reproach. The enraged and jealous 
husband will not be pacified with gifts (20-35). 

The alluring arts and modes of temptation practised by the 
adulteress are described, after a few verses of introduction in 
which the pupil is exhorted to give diligent heed to the- admo- 
nitions (vii. 1-27). 

4. (viil., ix.) In contrast with the adulteress, who entices 
individuals in the night time, wisdom cries aloud in the most 
frequented places. She addresses all men, even the simple, 
entreating them to hear the noble and excellent truths she 
utters. Her instruction is more valuable than pearls or precious 
stones. She has sagacity and knowledge, and possesses the 
qualities without which rulers cannot govern. She loves those 
who seek her, and bestows on them the highest gifts. She is 
the first of all Jehovah’s creatures; was established before 
waters, mountains, the earth itself; was present when God 
made the world; not merely as a witness but an artificer did 
she stand by his side. She was his darling child, always rejoic- 
ing before him in the world and among men. Finally, she 
exhorts men to listen to her, because those who seek her 
earnestly will obtain the favour of God. But such as miss her, 
destroy their own life (viii, 1-36). Wisdom has prepared a rich 
feast in her splendid house, to which she invites, by er maidens 
as well as by herself, those who lack understanding. The 
scorner and the transgressor are not fit subjects for her instruc- 
tions, and would not receive or profit by them. Not so with 
the wise. Wisdom is the fear of God, securing long life. But 
the adulteress addresses the simple. Whoever is foolish allows 
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himself to be tempted, not knowing that her ways lead to swift 
destruction (ix. 1-18). i 

Second. (x.-xxii. 16). This is the most important division of 
the book. The parts, however, are so loosely connected, that it 
is impossible to give a summary of them. Perhaps the whole 
might be subdivided into x. 1-xii. 28; xiii. l-xv. 32; xv. 
33-xvili. 24; xix. l-xxi. 31; xxii. 1-16. 

Third. (xxii. 17-xxiv.) This is also a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of proverbs, consisting of an exhortation to listen to the 
words of the wise (17-21) ; ten warnings (xxii. 22-xxiii. 11) ; 
ten additional warnings (xxiii. 12-xxiv. 2) ; twenty verses (xxiv. 
3-22) ; a small appendix with an inscription for itself (xxiv. 
23-34). 

Fourth. (xxv. 1-xxix.). This division is too miscellaneous to 
admit of a proper summary. Pcrhaps it may be separated thus: 
xxy. l-xxvii. 27; xxviii. 1-16; and xxvui. 17-xxix. 

Fifth. (xxx. 1-33). The author begins with the confession 
that he has endeavoured in vain to search out God. Such an 
attempt was the deed of an uncommonly stupid man as he now 
sees; because he had not first learned wisdom and theology. 
Many questions that must remain unanswered, press upon 
him who reflects on God and His works. He will theretore 
abide solely by the revelation of God, and find rest in faith. 
This revelation is pure and perfect. Do not add to it, lest God 
ee you and you become a liar. The poet asks God to give 

im one of two wishes, viz., to remove from him falsehood and 
lying words; and to feed him with the bread of his allotted 
portion. Four classes of people are specified: also four things 
which are too wonderful for the writer to understand. The 
rule of four things is intolerable. He next specifics four things, 
which though small in themselves are very wise. Threo things 
excel in gait. 

Sixth. (xxx1. 1-9). These are the instructions of Lemuel’s 
mother, containing cautions against incontinence and drunken- 
ness; with an admonition to do justice. 

Seventh. (xxxi. 10-31). A description of the skilful and in- 
dustrious wite. 

III. Tirtes anp cHARActrristics.—Tho first verse gives the 
general title; and the next six verses are a gencral introduction 
to the whole book (i. 1-7). 

The title of the second part is, the Proverbs of Solomon. 

The title of the third part might be represented by, the words 
of the wise. 

The fourth part contains, according to the title, Proverbs of 
Solomon which the men of Hezekiah king of Judah copied out. 

The fifth part contains the words of Agur. 
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The sixth part is entitled, the words of Lemuel king of Massa. 

The seventh has no particular inscription, except the com- 
mencing verse (XXX1. 10) be considered such. Yet it is in the 
interrogative form. 

Characteristics of part first.—(a) Nearly all the verses consist 
of two members each, as 


We shall find all precious substance : 
We shall fill our houses with spoil (i, 13). 


Very few consist of three members; only ten, viz., 1. 22, 23, 
Q7; iil. 3; iv. 4; v.19; vi. 8, 13; vii. 23; ix. B. 

(b) Nearly all the verses consist of synonymous parallels. 
Out of 247 verses, 209 are synonymous; 36 synthetic; and 4 
antithettc, according to Stuart.! 

(c) Single paragraphs often begin a new address to the pupil, 
asi. 8,10; it. 1; ii. 1, 11; iv. 10, 20; v. 1; vi. 1, 20; vu. 1. 

(d) Three paragraphs are usually connected in a certain 
manner with one another; so that the fullness of admonition 
culminates and completes in the third. Comp. chap. iii. 

(e) Paragraphs often consist of ten verses; as i. 10-19; iii. 
1-10; 11-20; iv. 10-19; viii. 12-21; 22-31. 

(7) The sentences are gencrally long. Thus the greater part 
of the second chapter consists of one long sentence, wearily 
drawn through nearly twenty verses. Comp. also vii. 6-20; 
ix. 13-18; v. 3-6; 8-14; 15-19. 

Characteristics of part second.—(a) Each verse contains an 
independent sentence, whose sense is complete in itself. 

(4) While the verses regularly consist of two members each, 
the prevailing parallelism is antithetic, at least in x.-xv. But 
In xXvi-xxil. 16, the synthetic predominates. According to 
Stuart, there are 186 antithetic parallelisms in the former, and 
23 synthetic ; m the latter, 169 synthetic, and only 24 antithetic. 

(c) The two members of each verse usually contain seven 
words, of which tour belong to the first and three to the second, 
as, 


Pry sv? TY AI 
SEM COND? PLA (ail. 5.) 


Occasionally there are eight words; four in each member, or 
three in one and five in the other, as, 


wipy mop yo ad 
J JWR? invA (xiv. 10.) 


1 Commentary on tho book of Proverbs, Introduction, p. 19. ? Ibid. pp. 19, 20. 
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More rarely there are nine words in a verse, as, 


YNND 3Aw-AD Mo Ap 
Aad INQ] NPD NP (xvi. 16.) 


Sometimes the words amount to ten or eleven, when one or 
two little words are united with principal ones. 

(2) Two verses are put beside one another in which the same 
characteristic word, or two similar words occur; as in x. 6, 7, 
pray and D°YY" are found in both verses. It 1s an extension 
of this grouping when the word M1 occurs in ten verses in 
succession ; see xv. 33 and xvi. 1-7, 9, 11. In the same way 
Tb appears in the five verses, xvi. 10, 12-15.! 

Characteristics of part third—(a) A proverb is most fre- 
quently contained in two verses, and in such a way that the 
second contains a reason for the first. Thus, 


Make no friendship with an angry man, 
And with a furious man thou shalt not go; 
Lest thou learn his ways, 

And get a snare to thy soul (xxii. 24, 25). 


Three verses are often closely connected in this manner, as, 


When thou sittest to cat with a ruler, 
Consider diligently what is before thee; 
And put a knife to thy throat, 

If thou be a man given to appetite : 

Be not desirous of his dainties, 

For they are deccitful meat (xxiii. 1-3). 


Even five verses occur thus together in xxiv. 30-34. 

It is very seldom that a complete proverb is contained in a 
single verse, as in xxii. 28, 29; xxiii. 9. 

(6) The structure of verses is irregular, so that the members 
of them are not evenly proportioned. Indeed there is often no 
trace of parallelism. Verses of six, seven, or eight words are 
intermingled with others of eleven and even of fourteen and 
eighteen words. Thus xxii. 29 has fourteen, ond xxiv. 12, 
eighteen words. 

(c) Proverbs of similar import are not generally put together. 
Sometimes, however, such sayings are arranged so as to form a 
rounded circle of admonitions. 

(@) The parallelisms are synthetic; except xxiv. 16 which is 

tithetic.? 

Characteristics of part fourth.—(a) Most of the proverbs are here 


1 See Bertheau’s Die Spriiche Salomo’s, Einleitung, pp. xii., xiii. 
2 Ibid, pp. xiii., xiv. 
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finished in one verse. And the verses usually consist of seven 
or eight words; more rarely of six. But when the sentences 
run through two or more verses, the words in both are more 
numerous. Thus xxv. 6, 7 contain twenty words; xxv. 21, 
22 have eighteen words. 

(6) According to Stuart, there are ninety-three synthetic paral- 
lelisms, and thirty-five antithetic ones.| Pretty often there is no 
trace of parallelism; as in xxv. 8, 9, 10, 21, 22; xxvi. 18, 19; 
xxvii. 1; xxix. 12. 

(c) In chaps. xxv.-xxvii. the two members in which most of 
the sentences are arranged, are usually comparisons loosely 
hanging together. 

(2) The same word often appears in two or more successive 
proverbs ; as pb in xxv. 1, 2; 3 in xxv. 8, 9, 10.? 

Characteristics of part fifth—(a) The proverbs in this part are 
of very unequal compass. Some are completed in one verse, as, 
xxx. 10; others in two, as xxx. 15, 16; others in three, as 
18-20, 21-23; others in four, as 24-28 ; and in six, as 1-6. 

(b) The verses contain a considerable number of words ; 
eleven, twelve, and thirteen. 

(c) All the parallclisms are synthetic. 

(d@) The descriptions are somewhat long for proverbs; and 
the language artificial and peculiar. 

(e) Numbers play an important part. Things are reckoned 
by twos, threes, fours, etc. 

Characteristics of part sizth.—Here the parallelisms are syno- 
nymous; the same ideas being repeated almost in the same words 
in the corresponding members. 

Characteristics of part screnth.—This is an alphabetical poem. 
The parallelism is very like that in the alphabetical psalms ; 
and the verses are nearly all of the same extent. 

IV. Avuruorsnir.—We are now prepared to enter on the 
question of authorship. 

The general title and introduction (i. 1-7) refer to the whole 
book, not to the first part by itself. If i. 8-ix. was written by 
Solomon, why should the second part have the title, the proverbs 
of Solomon ? (x. 1). Does not this imply a distinction between 
what follows and precedes, as if the latter were not written by 
Solomon? We confess that every view we can take of the first 
division is unfavourable to its Solomonic origin. Its didactic 
tone, with the strict admonitions respecting chastity, do not suit 
& king so well as a prophet or pricat. Various parts do not 
resemble the precepts of one who kept a royal harem, and was 
the fruit of adultery with Bathsheba, as v. 18, etc., vi. 24, etc., 


1 Commentary, Introduction, p. 44. 2 See Bertheau, Einleitung, pp. xiv., xv. 
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vii. 5-28, except he had repented. Occasionally the writer 
speaks like a man occupying the condition of a citizen, ex. gr. 
vi. 31. A few local references point to Jerusalem (i. 21, vit. 8) ; 
and perhaps mention of the new moon (vii. 20) shews that the 
levitical worship was regularly observed. 

The same tone of theocratic purity which appears in x.-xxil. 
16 did not exist when these proverbs were written. The kingly 
office no longer corresponded to its ideal. The hints relating to 
it imply the melancholy consequences of royal power in denying 
the principle of righteousness and adding to the influence of 
transgressors. We must therefore date it subsequently to the 
reigns of Solomon and David, towards the end of the ninth 
or beginning of the cighth, century before Christ. The form of 
the proverb had then become more rounded and developed. 

Did the portion proceed from one author? The question is not 
without its difficulties. Eichhorn, and after him Ewald, think 
that the piece is an original whole, well-connected, continuous, 

rocecding as it were out of one gush. On the other hand, 
Barthes finds traces in it of admonitions and sayings procced- 
ing from different authors. His arguments are in substance 
the following : 

1. The repetitions are of such a nature as to shew more than 
one author. Thus the strange woman is introduced not less 
than five times; while wisdom is referred to more or less fully 
eight times. The same writer would hardly repeat himself so 
often, within a compass comparatively brief. 

2. Chap. vi. 1-19 interrupts the connection. It contains warn- 
ing and advice respecting various situations in life, which are 
only appended to the preceding chapter descriptive of the strange 
woman. The seventh chapter introduces the adulteress again. 
Hence vi. 1-19, should properly stand after chap. vii. 

3. Various paragraphs, as we have scen, contain groups of 
ten verses. This is an artificial arrangement which could not 
have been accidental. Why then should one author adopt this 
law only in some places, when he might have easily carried it 
through the whole ? 

4. The diction, style, and structure of verses is varied in 
different parts. We admit that this might have proceeded 
from one and the same gifted writer, varying his manner 
according to the topic or to taste. The diversity, however, 
between the second chapter and viii. 12-31, hardly comports 
with identity of origin.! 

A careful consideration of the particulars contained in i. 8-ix. 
will shew, that there is an orderly arrangement of the materials, 


1 Bertheau’s Commentar, Einleitung, pp. xxii., xxiii. 
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and a connection betraying one and the same author. His theme 
isone. He discusses it in his own way, approaching it gradually, 
and after treating it, returning to the point whence he set out. 
He admonishes youth against adultery in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh chapters. But this he comes to by the fear of God as 
the beginning of wisdom (chap. i.) ; by comparing and identify- 
ing the fear of God and wisdom itself (chaps. ii—iv). After 
the main theme, he returns to wisdom, which he personifies and 
praises (viii.), contrasting it with folly (ix.) Thus all centres in 
one and the same object—the fear of God, and wisdom in one 
important practical aspect. In some places the arrangement is 
artificial, as in the third and fourth chapters where there are 
three strophes. The language is uniform, confirming unity of 
authorship, as DY MI (iii. 2; iv. 10; ix. 11). The repeti- 
tions agree as well with one writer as several. Indeed they 
are almost unavoidable in the discussion of the same theme 
carried through various chapters, provided there be progression, 
as is the case. The unknown writer is eloquent, graphic, 
pathetic. His descriptions are pertinent and admirable. He 
uses a noble simplicity. The language is exceedingly chaste, 
occasionally rising to an epic fullness, and never sinking below 
the subject. It is easy and smooth. Hebrew literature must 
have been in a flourishing state when he lived.! 

But though we hold the evidence of the order and arran 
ment of the piece as well as of the diction satisfactory in rela- 
tion to one writer, there are portions which must be excepted, 
because they disturb the connection. The most conspicuous of 
these is vi. 1-19. If it be taken away, vi. 20 naturally succeeds 
v. 23. In lke manner, ix. 7-10 1s an insertion disturbing the 
parts between which it stands and otherwise evincing a different 
origin. vi. 1-19 consists of four independent sections loosely 
joined together, viz., 1-5, 6-11, 12-15, 16-19. These seem to 
proceed from as many writers ; none identical with the author of 
part 1-ix. It is very improbable that such intercalations were 
made by the writer of i.-1x. They are inferior in thought and 
style ; later in origin. He would not have put them where they 
are, had he found them already existing. They belong to a 
succeeding time. From these observations it will be seen, that 
we cannot believe fully in Ewald’s opinion of the unity of the 
piece, nor in Bertheau’s of its disunion. Dclitzsch® agrees with 
the former in the main; but arbitrarily divides the whole into 
what he terms fifteen Mashal-poems, and indulges in other 
minutise of criticism equally fanciful. 


1 Hitzig, Die arriene Salomo’s, pp. 3, 4. 
% Herzog’s Encyklopaedio, vol. xiv. p. 697, et seqq. 
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It has been observed that some things in i—ix resemble pas- 
gages in Job. Thus, il. 25: 


Be not afraid of sudden fear, 
Neither of the desolation of the wicked when it cometh, 


reminds one of Job v. 21: 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh. 


Chap. vii. 25: 
Before the hills was I brought forth, 


compare with Job xv. 7: 
Wast thou made before the hills ? 


Compare also ii. 4, 14, with Job iii. 21, 22; iv. 12 with Job 
xviii. 7; ii. 11, 18, with Job v. 17. 

These coincidences shew, that the author of the book of Job 
had at least read the part of Proverbs under consideration. 
There are also a few places which resemble the Song of Solomon. 
But the latter is older. Song of Sol. iv. 11, seems reflected in 
Proverbs v. 3; and viii. 7 in vi. 35. The word PION gold 
(iii. 13, viii. 19) which ceased to be used in the 8th century, 
together with the old form ‘Y* (iii. 28), and the fact of this part 
being posterior to the Song of Solomon but. prior to Job, point 
to the 9th century as the date. And the writer seems to have 
lived in Jerusalem, where there were luxury and elegance (vii. 
16,17). His language is that of one highly cultivated. 

Was Solomon the writer of i-ix? To this question a negative 
answer must be given. 

The title of the second part assigns it to Solomon. It 
certainly proceeded from another person than the author of 
1. 8-1x. The parallelism of verses 1s different, not being syno- 
nymous, but antithetic and synthetic, the former being predomi- 
nant. The poetical character of the first is much higher. Tho 
use of Elohim too never appears in the second (ii. 5,17). Jeho- 
vah is generally used in all places of the book except in the 
first part and the words of Agur where it appears but seldom. 

It 1s stated in 1 Kings iv. 32 that Solomon spake 3000 pro- 
verbs, of which many were probably preserved. We cannot 
hold their number to be apocryphal, or to transcend the wisdom 
of David’s son. 

The views, ideas, modes in which they are expressed, the usus 
loquendi and formulas in which the matter is put are similar 
throughout this portion. Thus what gives pleasure to the fool 
and the righteous respectively, is analogous even in language 
(x. 23; xiv. 9; xv. 21). So with self-satisfaction (xiv. 12; 
xvi. 2; xxi. 2). Weights and measures are similarly spoken of 
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(xi. 1; xx. 10, 23) ; suretyship (xi. 15; XVil. 18; xx. 16); the 
simplicity of the inexperienced (xiv. 15 ; xxl. 3); the want of 
friends by the poor man (xiv. 20; xix. 7); and contentment 
with little (xv. 17; xvi. 8; xvii. 1). The ideas respecting the 
correction of children are alike (xiii. 24; xix. 18; xxii. 15). 
The sacrifice of the wicked is spoken of in the same words (xv. 
8; xxi. 27). Analogous views harmonise in expression, as 
x. 15 and xviii. 11; x1. 13 and xx. 19. Sometimes half a verse 
returns, as xiii. 2 from xii. 14; xviii. 11 from x. 15; xvi. 12 
from xv. 33. But these half verses do not always retain the 
same places (comp. xvi. 5 with xi. 21). They are altered some- 
what (comp. xvi. 2 with xxi. 2; xiii. 14 with xiv. 27); so that 
they are not exactly the same (comp. xiv. 31 with xvii. 5, xv. 
13 with xvii. 22). The language is also of the same type. The 
same figurative expressions, as well as others not figurative, 
recur. Whoever, for example, wrote xx. 11, wrote also xxi. &. 
So with xiv. 26 and xxi. 22. <A well of life is repeatedly 
mentioned (x. 11; xvi. 22); a tree of life (xi. 30; xii. 12; 
xv. 4); wealth got hastily (xiii. 11; xx. 21); lips of know- 
ledge (xiv. 7; xx. 15). As xi. 24 terminates in 

so do xiv. 28; xxi. 5; xxii. 16. The expression “snares ‘of 
death” is placed at the end of xiii. 14; xiv. 27. The verb 
“TH, used of the same kind of separation, runs through four 
chapters, as xvi. 28, xvu. 9, xvil. 1, xix 4. 

These repetitions, accompanied as they are with greater or 
less variation, are adduced by Hitzig as evidences of one 
author. In addition to them he has called attention to several 
groups of verses alike in number; and to sections artificially 
made up of the same number multiplicd upon another. But 
these latter have a precarious existence, and require occasional 
and arbitrary altcrations of the text.!. The question turns in 
some degree upon the fact whether one writer could compose 
more than a hundred proverbs or pithy sayings, without falling 
into partial repetitions. Mlitzig thinks he could not. In regard 
to Solomon we differ from this critic. It seems to us very 
improbable that Solomon would repeat himself almost or alto- 
-gether verbally. 

Such likenesses as the following must be assigned to two 
authors; one copying the other. 

Chap. xiv. 12: 


There is a way which seemeth right unto a man; 
But the end thereof are the ways of death, 


which is repeated in xvi. 25. 
1 Die Spriiche Salomo’s, p. 90 et seqq. 
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Chap. xvi. 2: 
All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes, 


occurs again in xxi, 2. 
Chap. xv. 8: 
The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination, 


is repeated in xxi. 27. 
Chap. xi. 13: 


A tale-bearer revealeth secrets, 


occurs again in xx. 19. 
Such verbal repetitions, at least, must be assigned to different 
writers, one imitating the other. In xxi. 19 we find: 


It is better to dwell in the wilderness, 
Than with a contentious and an angry woman, 


which is nearly the same as xxi. 9: 


It is better to dwell in the corner of the housetop 
Than with a brawling woman in a wide house. 


In x. 1 we read: 
A wise son maketh a glad father, 


which is repeated in xv. 20). 
In x. 2? occurs : 
But righteousness delivereth from death, 


repeated in xi. 4°. 
Chap. x. 15! has: 


The rich man’s wealth is his strong city, 


which occurs in xviii. 11?. 
In xy. 33? we read: 


Before honour is humility, 


which returns in xvii. 12?, 
Chap. xi. 21' has, 


Though hand join in hand the wicked shall not be unpunished. 
Chap. xvi. 5* repeats it: 
Though hand join in hand he shall not be unpunished. 
In chap. xiv. 31! it is written: 
He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker, 


and the same is repeated in xvii. 5'. 
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Chap. xix. 12! has these words : 
The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion, 


repeated in xx. 2.! 

These repetitions could hardly have proceeded from one 
author. Yet the greater part of the division in question was 
written by one. Its uniformity of diction and analogy of views 
points to one principal author. Was he Solomon, as the title 
says? It has been supposed, that many could not be his be- 
cause they relate to private and rural life, since he was not 
practically familiar with the one, and did not share in the 
other. The circumstance too, that not a few sayings concern 
other relations than those in which Solomon lived, excite sus- 
picion against his being the writer; such as, xvi. 10, 12-15; 
xix. 12; xx. 2, 26, 28; xxiii. 1-3; apparently shewing the 
author to have been no king. Such phenomena are not conclu- 
sive, especially as they are confronted by others of an opposite 
character. The historical back-ground in various proverbs of 
this division presupposes that royalty in Israel corresponded to 
its proper idea. The king is described on the he as one 
favourable to his intelligent servants, averse to evil, and taking 
pleasure in justice (xiv. 35; xvi. 12,13; xx. 8, 26; xxiv. 11). 
Such language could only be appropriate in the flourishing time 
of royalty—that of David and Solomon—when the ideal of king- 
ship was as pure as it ever appeared. The theocratic ae 
then prevailed; and righteousness had penctrated the life of 
the people. [esides, the character and diction of the proverbs 
indicate an older type than that which appears in i. 8~ix. 
They are energetic, striking, abrupt, pregnant, obscure, per- 
vaded by less precision, focally, and fullness, as is natural in 
the incipient state of gnomic literature.’ 

Agreeably to Jewish tradition, and in the absence of proof 
to the contrary we are inclined to assign the greatest part 
of the division to Solomon as its author. It is likely, how- 
ever, that he himsclf did not put all his own proverbs into 
their present form. A later compiler made up the present 
division by collecting that monarch’s oral and written sayings. 
Along with Solomon’s he incorporated others which he was not 
able to separate from the authentic ones. And he may have 
added some of his own. That: he intended to put the whole 
into good order is contradicted by the verbal repetitions allowed 
to remain. Having no means of sifting the sources with in- 
fallible accuracy, some proverbs not Solomon’s were left. The 
two kinds of parallelism in chapters x.—xv. and xvi.—xxii. 16, 
the former antithetic, the latter synthetic, are compatible with 


1 See Elster, Commentar ueber die Salomonische Spriiche, page 10. 
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the same writer ; and need not, with Stuart,! be referred to him 
at different times. The bi-membral verses throughout indicate 
the same hand. Our observations tend to shew that this di- 
vision belong for the most part to the end of the tenth century, 

receding the former by a considerable intorval—one of about a 
hundred ears. It certainly bears decided marks of antiquity. 
Hitzig, however, assigns it to the cighth century, on the 
ground of form, language, and relations of time. That conclu- 
sion cannot be sustained. It is above a century older than the 
first part, not Jater. Ewald with his usual sagacity has assumed 
a considerable interval between the two divisions, putting the 
second prior to the first. The redaction of it could not have 
been very remote in time from that of the first part. 

The third part, viz. xx. 17-xxiv. was not written by 
Solomon. It exhibits two notices in which it professes to con- 
tain “words of the wise” t.c. xxii. 17 and xxiv. 23. This shews 
that it consists of two smaller collections, xxii. 22-xxiv. 22, and 
xxiv. 23-34. The verses xxii. 17-21 were prefixed by the com- 
eed himself, who says, “that thy trust muy be in the Lord, I 

ave made known to thee ¢his day, even to thee’ (19); and, 
‘Have not I written to thee the day before yesterday concerning 
counsel and knowledge” (20)? Herzfeld conjectures that xxiv. 
23-34 also proceeded from this compiler? 

The writer is a preacher of morality who assumes a warning 
and admonitory tone throughout. Hence his sayings so often 


begin with 2X. Seventeen times in cighty-two verses does this 
negative particle occur; while it appears but twice in the twelve 
chapters of the second part (xx. 14, 22). The writer secms to 
have drawn these apophthegms of the wise men from recollection; 
putting them down after his own manner. The diction is uni- 
form, and has a peculiarity which appears but scldom in the 
other parts, viz., the making the subject or object emphatic by 
repeating the pronoun, as xxii. 19: 


That thy trust may be in the Lord, 
I have made known to thee this day, eren to thee. 


See also xxiii. 14, 15, 19, 20, 28; xxiv. 6, 27, 32. One 
thing is clear, viz., that there is a different authorship from 
that of the second part. The structure of the verses is dif- 
ferent, being much more irregular. The even proportion of 
two members in a verse is often interrupted; and parallelism 
almost disappears. Unlike the former, in which a verse is 
rounded off in two members, verses consisting of soven words 


1 Commentary, Introduction, pp. 30, 81. 
3 Geschichte des Volkes land, p. 283. 
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are interspersed among others containing eight, nine, eleven, and 
even fourteen. A verse often becomes three-membered, being 
antithetic in the last two members (xxii. 29; xxiii. 31). Besides, 
a sentence or proverb is seldom completed in a single verse. It 
occupies two, three, and even five (xxiv. 30-34). Proverbs too 
of similar import are not usually arranged so as to form a com- 
pleted course of admonitions. Unlike the second part, the 
appeal my son appears here (xxii. 19, 26; xxiv. 13); and the 
warning is frequently addressed to a hearer in the second person. 
Only once does my son appear in x.-xxil. 16. 7 
It will be observed that the warning in xxii. 28 recurs in 

xxiii. 10; in the latter place in a later form. xxiii. 6 is repeated 
from verse 3; and xxiv. 14 from xxii. 18. Such repetitions, 
together with the insignificance of expression in xxiv. 24, 20: 

He that saith unto the wicked, Thou art righteous, 

Him shall the people curse; ations shall abhor him. 


But to them that rebuke him shall be delight, 
And a good blessing shall come upon them ; 


and the want of proper grouping in xxili. 13 (comp. ver. 15) 
evince a poverty of mind which corresponds to the almost prosaic 
diction and belongs to times of declining national taste. The 
language is tolerably late, and contains a few Aramaeisms, as 
bYp (xxii. 21) and [3% (xxiii. 2); 9M is used in an Ara- 
maean sense (xxii. 29); D3 for AINA (xxiii. 28) and the 
reverse FWOYHD (xxii. 3, 6) for DYDYON are later peculiari- 
ties. So too the retention of 7 in syiynd and G for 3 (xxii. 
4). These phenomena, however, are hardly sufficient to place 
the division in or after the time of the exile. Did the Syri- 
asms occur in greater number, or constructions confessedly late 
strike the reader more frequently, we should not hesitate to 
bring down the authorship after the captivity ; but the grounds 
for doing so are too precarious. Hence Hitzig cannot be fol- 
lowed. His proofs of such late origin are too shadowy. There 
is no sufficient evidence that the writer of xxiii. or xxiv. had 
read Deuteronomy in its present form, or belonged to the time 
of the thirty-seventh psalm ; or that xxiii. 11 was contemporary 
with Jer. 1. 34. The prophet is known to have imitated and 
copied preceding writers. Hence we cannot see any proper 
evidence for bringing the date of the piece to the Persian 
monarchy, or after 525 B.C., as Hitzig does'. Neither ideas 
nor diction point to it. The time of composition was before 
the exile, but later than Hezekiah. 

The fourth part (xxv.-xxix.) contains the proverbs of Solo- 


1 Die Spriiche Salomo’s, p. 226 et seq. 
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mon which the men of Hezekiah copied out. Here many pro- 
verbs occurring in the second part are repeated with slight 
deviations. Thus xxv. 24: 


It is better to dwell in the corner of the housetop 
Than with a brawling woman and in a wide house, 


is nearly the same as xxi. 9: 


It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop 
Than with a brawling woman in a wide house. 


Chap xxvi. 13: 


The slothful man saith, 
There is a lion in the way ; 
A lion in the streets, 


is almost identical with xxu. 13: 


The slothful man saith, 
There is a lion without; 
I shall be slain in the streets, 
Compare also xxvi. 15 with xix. 24; xxvi. 22 with xviii. 8; 
xxvil. 13 with xx. 16; xxvii. 15 with xix. 13; xxvii. 21 with 
xvii. 38; xxvill. 6 with xix. 1; xxvii. 19 with xii. 11 ; xxix. 22 
with xv. 18. There is but one proverb in the third part 
repeated here, viz., xxvill. 21 compared with xxiv. 23.1 
Only once is the same proverb repeated in the division itself, 
with a slight variation. 
Chap. xxvi. 12: 


Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? 
There is more hope of a fvol than of him. 


Chap. xxix. 20: 


Seest thou man that is hasty in his words? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 


In a few cases there are varicties of the same proverb, shew- 
ing that it had passed through different hands by which it was 
modified; as, xxvill. 12: 


When righteous men do rejoice, there is great glory ; 
But when the wicked rise, a mun is hidden, 


Chap. xxviii. 28: 


When the wicked rise, men hide themselves ; 
But when they perish, the righteous increase. 


Chap. xxix. 2: 


When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice ; 
But when the wicked bearcth rule, the people mourn. 


1 See Delitzsch in Herzog’s Encyklopacdie, xiv. p. 706, 
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Solomon himself could scarcely have been the author of all 
the proverbs in this division. Some of them manifest another 
origin, Thus xxv. 2-7 betrays a man who had lived at court, 
but was no king himself. In like manner xxviii. 16 censures 
the very vices that stained Solomon’s reign. From the simi- 
larity of many proverbs in the portion before us to others in 
the second part, it seems probable that the collectors whom Heze- 
kiah commissioned to gather these wise sayings used in part 
the same sources as the compiler of the second division. That 
such sources were written ones is implied in the word p‘Ayn 


transcribed—transferred from one book to another (xxv.1). But 
the use of it should not be pressed so far as to exclude oral 
sources, which were probably employed in addition to the 
written. Hitzig incorrectly explains it of oral sources only.! 
In the progress of time many proverbs in the mouths of the 
poke had come to be attributed to the wise monarch. This 

appened more readily in proportion to the interval of time 
from the age of Solomon. These wise men of Hezekiah 
could not separate what belonged to the king and what were 
improperly assigned to him. There is no good reason for 
attributing the greater part to the kingdom of Ephraim. It 
is truc that in the age of Ilezekiah the northern monarchy 
came to an end; but it is a mere hypothesis that the king of 
Judah sent men to save the literary treasures existing in the 
mouth of the people from destruction, by having them written 
down. The critic in question asserts that the language has 
many peculiarities which point away from Judah; but fails to 
justify his assertion. That in xxv. 11 the Ephraimite expres- 
sion stands for the Jewish in xxv. 12 may be doubted. And 
even if 9M with the feminine (xxv. 12) occurs only in a north- 
Israel author; 2MY (xxvi. 13) only in Hosea and Job; and 
“WD in the passive for "Mir, they are slender proof of a 
north-Israel origin for the whole -picce. But indeed their 
Ephraimite charactcristics may be questioned. The inscription 
fixes the copying to the last quarter of the eighth century. 

The commencement of the division shews that it was meant as 
an appendix, 3. Why it stands after the third, instead of the 
second part it is difficult to tell. 

The reader will now sec the error of putting i.—xxix. together 
and attributing the whole to Solomon. When unscientific critics 
like Hahn and Kcil do so, and even undertake to defend their 
position; what can be said of them, except that they ignore 
the phenomena on which right criticism bases its conclusions ? 


1 Die Spriiche, p. 258. 
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Keil’s graph in his Introduction relating to this point is 
radically incorrect.! ; 

Even Delitzsch? fails to support him in the belief that the 
same Solomonic stamp belongs to i.-xxix. It is true that the 
first part is connected with the second by similarity of words 
and expressions. But the majority resolve themselves into 1mi- 
tation. The gifted writer of i. 8-ix drank deep into the spirit 
of Solomon’s proverbs in x. 1-xxii. 16, and therefore his style 
resembles theirs. Thus xix. 27 may be regarded as the germ 
out of which arose the hortatory counsels to the son, contained 
in i.-ix.; and xiv. 1 furnished occasion for the allegory of the 
wise and foolish women in the ninth chapter. And the first 
part has many words peculiar to itself, as MWD discretion, pru- 
dence, in the singular number, i. 4; iii. 20. mp y prudence, 
1.4; vin. 5, 12. sy op aphorism, i. 6. PIP way, i. 9; iv. 


11, 26. m3 the same, ii. 15, 18; v. 6,21. }W*N apple of 
the eyc, vii. 2, 9. FINI the throat, i. 9; iii. 8, 21; vi. 21; 
the verb MMS fo come, i. 27. pop to weigh, iv. 26; v. 6, 21. 
ri to deriate, iv. 15; vii. 25. Synonymous words are also 
accumulated, as congregation and assembly, v. 14; loving hind and 
pleasant roe, v.19; thy flesh and thy body, v. 113; guide, overseer, 
or ruler, vi. 7; tn the twilight, in the evening, in the black and 
dark night, vu. 9; pride and arrogancy, viii. 13; rejotcing in the 
habitable part of his earth, and my delights were with the sons of 
men, Vili. 31; in a way peculiar to this division. Hence we 
cannot hold with Keil the common authorship of i. 8-ix, and 
x.-xxil. 16; but believe, with Delitzsch? and others, that they 
originated at different times. And that x.-xxii. 16, and xxv.- 
xxix. betray one source we cannot perceive. Delitzsch has suc- 
ceeded in shewing that there is much similarity of expression 
between the two collections, and in proving that several peculi- 
arities of the former division, adduced as such by Ewald, appear 
also in the latter.4 But he fails to explain away the singularit 

of @ at the beginning of Proverbs in x.-xxii. 16 (xi. 24; xit. 
18; xi. 7, 23; xiv. 12; xvi. 25; xviii. 24; xx. 15), a pheno- 
menon wholly forcign to the remainder of the book. In like 
manner, the phrases DF “Wl x. 11; xii, 14; xiv. 27; Xvi. 
22. DVM YY xi. 80; xiii. 12; xv. 4. MIMD destruction, x. 
14, 15; xii. 38; xiv. 28; xviii. 7; xxi. 15. MD’ xii. 17; 
xiv. 5, 25; xix. 5, 9. FD xii. 6; xix. 3; xxi. 12; xxii. 12; 


1 Einleitung, § 117, p. 349, et. seqq. Sec also in Hiivernick’s Einleitung, p. 892 
et seqq. 
2 tr Herzog, vol, xiv. p. 710. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid, p. 709. 
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and m2) xi. 3; xv. 4, cannot be called accidental, but are 
‘rather characteristic of the writer; since they do not appear in 
xxy.-xxix. We admit that many words are common to the 
two divisions. But the cause does not lie in identity of author- 
ship merely. It should be chiefly sought in imitation. While 
therefore it is probable that some parts of xxv.-xxix. are the 
authentic sayings of Solomon, others, and those the most 
numerous, are of a different origin and later. The ideas, con- 
formation, and character of the proverbs distinguish them from 
those in x.-xxii. 16. They approach nearer to sayings of the 
common people.! 

The fifth part containing the words of Agur, (xxx.) 1s a loose 
appendix to the preceding. Who Agur was we cannot tell, 
except that he was probably one of the wise men, some of whose 
sayings are given in other parts of the book. According to the 
English version, Agur the son of Jakch delivered the precepts 
to Ithiel and Ucal. Jerome and some Rabbins thought Agur a 
symbolical name for Solomon. This does not agree with verses 
2, 3, 8. The title runs thus in the Hebrew text: UN “34 

DN) NW Tp 32, which 

can only be translated, ‘the words of Agur son of Jakeh, the 
rophecy, the oracle of the man, for Ithiel, for Ithicl and Ucal, 
for etc.” Various things render this reading suspicious. In 
the first place, no less than three phrases are applied to the same 
thing viz. the tords of Agur, the prophecy, the oracle ; and 
secondly, the name Jthiel is repeated with Ucal. Besides a 
mashal begins with ‘5, a particle that can scarcely be rendered 
surely. The oldest authorities translate the words very differ- 
ently from the English version. Thus the LXX. have, rade 
Neyer O aVNp Tois TLoTEVOvTL Oe@ Kal travopat, thus saith the man 
to them who believe God, and I cease. The Vulgate has, Verba 
congregantis filit Vomentis, visto quam locutus est vir, cum quo est 
Deus, et qui Deo secum morante confortatus, ait. Ewald makes 


box and bens, into the symbolical names, J-am-strong 
and God-:ith-me, which were formed by the poet himself. 
According to this 2ON) is the first person imperfect of by as 
the Septuagint, Vulgate, and Peshito understand it. But that 


person is in all other cases 23\N not PIN. Besides, the person 
spoken to, or for whom the oracle is delivered, is never 
given elsewhere with BN}. The peculiarity of "> beginning a 
proverb also remains. We must therefore have recourse to other 
means of clearing up the text; either by altering the consonants, 


1 Ewald, Die Dichter des alten Bundes, vicrter Theil, p. 31 et seqq. 
VOL. II. 22 
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or the vowels, or both. By changing the vowels alone Hitzig, 
whom Bertheau follows, brings out the sense thus : ‘ 


bones bag med Sag nogd gan nag sig aH} aE 99 


The words of Agur son of her obcyed in Massa, thus saith the 
man, “I have laboured in vain for God, I have laboured in 
vain for God, and became weak.” In this manner o reason 1s 
given for what follows, 3 for, etc. He had toiled to find out 
God, and his strength had failed him through intense longing 
to reach the object of his striving. The beginning of xxxi. 1, 
may also be translated, “the words of Lemucl king of Massa, 
which his mother taught him.” Such is the view first pro- 
posed by Hitzig in Zeller’s Jahrbb. (1844). 

We object to this ingenious emendation, because NW FI" [3 
“the son of her to whom obedience was given in Massa”’ is bad 
Hebrew. Making the slight change of NOD for NOAM we 
render, ‘“‘the words of Agur son of Jakch of Massa; the oracle 
of the man; Iam weary, O God, I am weary, O God, and am 
become weak.” In xxxi. 1, the word NW) is not a proper 


name, because NvD T22 Gyind “Lemuel king of Massa’’ is 


not Hebrew. To make it good Hebrew oD should have the 
article prefixed. The true rendering is, ‘the words of King 
Lemuel; the oracle which his mother,” etc. According to our 
version it is not said that Agur was son of the queen of Massa ; 
nor can Lemuel have been a non-reigning brother. 

Bunsen takes Hammassa as Hammassai supposing that yod 
was dropped at the end, and interprets it as a Gentile noun 
“the man of Massa.” The words of Agur, son of Jakeh, the man 
of Massa. He appeals to the analogous Dammesek in Gen. 
xv. 2 which he takes as if it were Dammuski, the Damascene.! 
But we regard PYD"] NN there as a gloss inserted by some later 
interpreter to explain the unintelligible pwr. Without the 
insertion, the sense is clear, the son of possession, i.e., possessor of 
my house is Eliezer, Grammatically, the text as it stands can 


only mean, Damascus, a city of Eliczer ; as Oey yaa (1. Sam. 
xi. 4) Gibeah of Saul, shews. _ 

Where then is the kingdom of Massa to be found? The word 
occurs in Gen. xxv. 14, and 1 Chron. i. 80. It is there asso- 
ciated with Dumah, and placed among the Ishmaelite lands or 
peoples. We are informed in 1 Chron. iv. 39-48 that certain 

imeonites went to the district south of Judah, in the time of king 


1 Bibelwerk, I., pp. 178, 179. 
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Hezekiah ; destroyed the inhabitants of it, and settled down in 
their room ; and that 500 Simeonites went to mount Seir, smote 
the rest of the Amalekites and dwelt there. It 1s very probable 
that these Simeonites founded the kingdom of Massa. Hence it 
was in mount Seir, in the neighbourhood of Dumah' It is 
difficult to tell whether these sayings of Agur are extracts from a 
larger work ; or were found in their present state by him who 
appended them. We incline to the former view. 
he sixth part, chap. xxxi. 1-9 contains the words of Lemuel 
which his mother is said to have taught him. Thé name is the 
older form of Nemuel, Simeon’s first-born (1 Chron. iv. 24 ; Num. 
xxvi. 12). It is only conjecture that the mother of Lemuel was 
qe of Massa; and that Agur and Lemuel were brothers. Like 
gur, the latter was one of those styled the wise, We cannot 
with Ewald and Keil look upon Lemuel as a symbolical name of 


Solomon ; supposing that sind as it is pointed in the fourth 
verse, means fo God, i.e. deroted to God.2, The contents and 
titles of the fifth and sixth parts shew that they were drawn 
from the same source; probably a large collection of the wise 
men’s sayings. They shew great similarity, and might be con- 
sidered as one piece of the whole book. 

The Septuagint divides xxx. 1-14 from xxx, 15, etc., putting 
it before xxiv. 23, and xxx, 15-xxxi. 9 before xxv. It has also 
before xxiv. 28 four proverbs which are not in the Hebrew : 


1 A son that keeps the word shall escape destruction ; 
And he that receives it, receives Him. 

2 From no tongue let a lie be spoken against the king, 
Since a lie never comes from his tongue. 

3 The king’s tongue is a sword and not one of flesh ; 
Whosoever shall be delivered to it, will be broken to pieces, 


4 If his wrath should be kindled, it consumes the nerves of a man, 
Devours his bones and burns as a flame, 
So that thoy are inedible by the young eagles. 


There are good reasons for belicving that these proverbs stood 
at first in the place they now occupy, and that they were lost 
out of the Hebrew text by mistake. They are worthy of their 
position in the book. fence the verses belong to the division 
xxl. 17-xxiv, or to the former section of it. There is no reason 
for doubting that they disappeared from the Hebrew; because 
the LXX. have preserved many others from the tenth chapter 
onwards, which are not in our present Hebrew text. 

The seventh part, containing the fine poem xxxi. 10-31, 1s 


1 Sce Hitzig, Die Spriiche Salomo’s, page 310 ct seqq. 
2 See Ewald Spriche Salomo's, Kohelet, p. 173, ree 
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alphabetical. The author is unknown. In style and subject 
it is different from the two preceding pieces, and must have 
been drawn from a different source. Being alphabetical, its 
origin is isn walglly late. In the eyes of Hitzig it exhibits 
a few expressions sufficient to bring it down to a period after 
Alexander. If so, Ecclesiastes and it would be nearly contem- 
porary. But there is no good reason for this. Neither diction 
nor orthography warrants the conclusion. The latest to which 
it can be referred is the sixth century. 

We have thus scen that the contents of the book were com- 
posed at different times, beginning with that of Solomon and 
reaching down till more than three centuries after. One person 
arranged the various pieccs in their present form. The separate 
collections arose now and again. In the introduction 1. 1-7 tho 
compiler says, that he intends to give not only the pa of 
Solomon, but the words of the wise and their dark sayings. 
This implies that he had xxii. 17-xxiv. in his mind, as well as 
x.-xxii. 16. The entire work was arranged and completed by 
one and the same person, in the sixth century, after the return 
from captivity. Of course different parts had been collected 
and excerpted by preceding literary men; among the rest chaps. 
1—ix. which we cannot, with Bleck,? suppose to have been com- 
posed by the final redactor of the whole. The reason why the 
general title is Prorerbs of Solomon may lie in the fact that the 
nucleus of the work is his. A potior? fit denominatio. So the 
book of Psalms is often called the Psalms of David; although 
David did not write them all. Or, if the principle in question 
does not strictly apply—if the majority of the 746 verses con- 
tained in the book be not really Solomon’s, analogy comes to 
our aid and justifics the hypothesis that the sayings of different 
wise men have been put together with the name of one cele- 
brated author prefixed. Every nation has done so. The Greeks 
attributed to Pythagoras many golden sayings which proceeded 
from others. The north assigned to Odin, their wisest king, all 
its moral precepts. ‘The Arabic sentences of Meidani, Abu 
Obaid, and Mophaddel are compilations, containing more than 
belongs to these sages themselves. According to tradition 
Lokmann is the author of some. Thus the Hebrews appro- 
priated their proverbs to Solomon their wisest king, because it 
was well known that he had excelled in this sort of philosophic 

try. 

PYV. STATE OF THE TEXT.—The text of the book is not in a 
correct state, having suffered considerably from transcribers and 
others. The Hebrew, however, is better than the Septuagint ; 


1 Die Spriiche Salomo’s, p. 334, 2 Finloitung, p. 6365, 
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though the latter sometimes supplies the means of obtaining the 
original reading. The corruption is most a oad in the first 
part. At the present time it is all but hopeless to arrive at the 

rimary text in “ear instances. Even the higher criticism fails 
in the effort. The Septuagint puts the thirtieth and thirty-first 
chapters before xxiv. 23-xxv. 1: thus, xxiv. 22 (Heb.); xxix. 
27-xxx. 1-14; xxiv. 23-34; xxx. 15-33; xxxi. 1-9; xxv. I, 
etc. (Heb.). In various cases members, and even whole verses, 
have been inserted, which must be ejected from the text. At 
other times, they have dropped out, and must be supplied. 

VI. NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF PROVERBS GENERALLY, 
AND OF THE HEBREW PROVERBS IN PARTICULAR.—The use of 
pee has prevailed in all countries. Certain stages of the 

istory of nations are highly favourable to their reception 
and popularity. When the sciences were little cultivated, and 
composition had not becn subjected to critical refinements, 
they were readily adopted. Their usefulness is most felt in 
an unsophisticated state of society, when the modifications of 
artificial life are few, and the manners of men unaffected. In 
such circumstances, gencral rules furnish a safe and easy 
guidance ; because men are neither able nor willing to perplex 
themselves with minute circumstances, or to seek out cavils. 
Short and plain directions suffice. In regulating public and 
private affairs; in correcting the vices and curbing the passions 
of the multitude, they were often employed with great success. 
Such proverbial sayings were handed down orally; and were 
easily remembered because called into constant use. They 
required no effort or art to impress conviction. Their pointed- 
ness made them easily understood; and their brevity secured 
remembrance. Concisencss is necessary. But the manner of 
conveying the leading idea is very varied, depending as it does 
on the taste of the writer. Plainness of expression is generall 
adopted, because there are no intricacies to be thtesticated. 
Occasions, however, arise in which some ornament may be be- 
stowed on them. 

The estimation in which this kind of composition was held in 
ancient times appears from the fact, that proverbs were uttered 
in oracles, by legislators, by lyric and epic poets. Indeed the 
title of wisdom was appropriated to proverbial instruction. And 
it deserved the appellation, because it pointed out what man’s 
duty required him to perform, or his highest interest to pursue. 
Accordingly the moral aphorisms of the seven wise men of 
Greece have been carefully preserved. But though some collec- 
tions of proverbial sayings have survived among the Greeks; 
we have none made by any Roman writer which can lay 
claim to antiquity and popularity. Eastern nations have many 
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such collections. They had more genius for aphorisms. The 
cold logic of the west, and cogent reasoning generally, are 
unfavourable to their growth. A lively and luxuriant fancy, 
aided by experience, tends to their multiplication. An ‘ad- 
vanced civilisation is commonly attended with too much inclina- 
tion for minute discrimination and subtle distinctions to promote 
the increase of proverbs. The same may be predicated of reason- 
ings on material laws, or scientific investigations. There are 
many collections of Arabic proverbs such as those of Meidani, 
of Abu Obaid, and of the Chaliph Ali. The last approaches 
nearest in excellence to those of Solomon. The proverbs of Ali 
were published at Oxfcrd in 1806. Arabian literature is very 
rich in this kind of composition. The Persians have also collec- 
tions, one of which was published by De Sacy in 1819, under 
the title of Pend Nameh, “ Book of Counsel.”” The Chinese too 
have many good proverbs. As to form, it is generally the same 
among Oriental nations. A sage called father, gives his scholar 
or son instructions conveyed in these brief sentences. 

Tho difference between the Hebrew collection contained in 
this book, and those of other ancient nations is, that a higher 
tone of morality pervades the former. God is presented to the 
view as a just and righteous sovereign, in whose fear the high- 
est wisdom consists. In purity of principle the best of the old 
moralists are far surpassed by the writers whose sayings are 
imeorporated in the work entitled the Proverbs of Solomon. 
That the present collection consists of excerpts from many sources 
we may readily assume, because internal evidence sufficiently 
attests it. They are all preceptive or didactic; such as admit of 
general application. Those of a historical nature are excluded, 
as, “Is Saul also among the prophets?” (1 Sam. x. 11). A 
historical basis is unfavourable to general adaptation. Abstract 
sentences serve better for instruction. 

The Proverbs embody the result of Hebrew reflection at a 
particular period, or rather at times separated by various inter- 
vals. They are ethical maxims, deduced from the Mosaic law 
and divine providence. Hebrew wisdom is concentrated in 
them. Sometimes they appear in the form of short unconnected 
sentences and gnomes; sometimes as connected conversations 
covering the field of practical life. Victy is presented in its 
outward aspect. The aphorisms embrace the duty of fear and 
reverence towards God, justice and benevolence towards man, 
temperance, industry, prudence, cconomy, continence, modesty, 
purity of heart, gontleness of demeanour ; precepts relative to 
the education of the young, the conduct of rulers and subjects. 
A picture is given of the social condition, mutual relations and 
dependences, and practical reasonings of the Hicbrews in tho 
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age of Solomon, and some time after. What Hebrew men felt 
and thought on all the great problems relating to a social state, 
their ordinary moral views, their sense of mutual obligations, are 
vividly described. All bears the stamp of serious, sober think- 
ing; and shews a tolerably advanced state of civilisation. Such 
proverbs current among a people, and generally approved, attest 
a high rank for them among the nations of the world. No code 
of ethics, formed in any pagan nation equals it in enlighten- 
ment, purity, or breadth. The ethics of the book are such as 
the Jewish dispensation naturally gave rise to. They are not as 
spiritual as those of the New Testament. Indeed, religion, pro- 
perly so called, is not exhibited. The motives presented are 
prudential. The encouragemcnts offered to a life of virtue are 
founded on earthly retribution. The writers had no conception 
of a future state of rewards and punishments. The love of God 
is not taught as the great spring of human conduct. The depths 
of the consciousness of the divine in man are hardly touched by 
the maxims sect forth. Compared with the New Testament 
morality, that of Proverbs is pitched on a low key. The piety 
which it is fitted to nourish is not that elevated kind whic 

brings the spirit of man into intimate communion with God 
and his Son Jesus Christ; or teaches the god-lhke beauty of 
virtue, or enforces that virtue for its own sake. The prin- 
ciples of the Mosaic law are not so much developed in the 
prophets. Perhaps the mind of the nation generally had 
not sufficiently reflected on the relations of man to his Creator 
and to his fellow-man, on past revelations of the divine 
will, or the ways and works of God; else it might have 
risen much higher—from morals to religion, from interested to 
unselfish motives, from utilitarianism to spiritualism. There is 
indeed enough of shrewd reflection and sound common sense 
embodied. The result of a wide observation and much experi- 
ence is manifest. All the virtues are inculeated ; but the basis 
on which they are made to rest is naturally Jewish. And what 
is more, it is not a Aigh Jewish one. Pure love and true faith 
do not enter into its substance. It is objective rather than sud- 
jective. ence it is ill-fitted to promote a healthy piety which 
can stand the shock of life’s battle. Self, in a higher or lower 
degree, mixes largely with it. The truth of these remarks 
might be attested by numerous examples, if it were necessary. 
Thus it is not once cnjoined “to love God.” Neither is it com- 
manded “to love our neighbour.” In a few instances we find 
such elevated truths as these—‘ trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart,” ‘to do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacritice,” “ wait on the Lord and he shall save thee ;” 
but the general tenor is illustrated by, “honour the Lord with 
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thy substance, and with the first fruits of all thine increase, so 
shall thy barns be filled with plenty,” etc. ; “let thine heart keep 
my commandments, for len An of days and long life and peace 
shall they add to thee ;” “the fear of the Lord tendeth to life; 
and he that hath it shall abide satisfied ; he shall not be visited 
with evil.”” Sometimes the admonitions savour of harshness, as 
in xx. 16, “Take his garment that is surety for a stranger, and 
because of strangers, distrain him,” #.e., force, by seizure, him 
who has pledged himself on account of strangers. This is an 
injunction to the creditor to deal severely with a man who has 
become surety for others. Castigation of slaves is also recom- 
mended in xxix. 19, 21. In like manner, the rod is often en- 
joined for children — “the rod and reproof give wisdom” 
(xxix. 15). 

It is their peculear character which gives them certain imper- 
fections. Proceeding from an age when the spirit of observation 
was not highly cultivated, they are often too particular, as well 
as too general. What happens sometimes, is enunciated as a 
usual thing; what is common, is stated as universal. The very 
form gave rise in part to this characteristic, because the endea- 
vour to be pointed demanded a condensed emphasis excluding 
minute modifications. And as they had to be short, confined to 
the compass of a few words, they were often obscure. Ingenuity 
and art veiled the meaning in part. Their main defect, how- 
ever, at least of those which are strictly cthical, arises from the 
old Jewish mode of connecting virtue with prosperity, and vice 
with adversity. Earthly possessions and enjoyment are frecly 
promised to the virtuous man ; thus, 


Riches and honour are with me (wisdom), 
Yea, durable riches and righteousness (viii, 18). 


By me shall thy days be multiplied, 
And the years of thy life shall be increased (ix. 11). 


Examples of proverbs which express a thing generally that 
only happens sometimes are, 


The evil bow before the good, 
And the wicked at the gates of the righteous (xiv. 19). 


A divine sentence is in the lips of the king ; 
His mouth transgresseth not in judgment (xvi. 20). 


Even a fool when he holdeth his peace is counted wise ; 
And he that shutteth his lips is esteemed a man of understanding (xvii. 28). 


All the brethren of the poor do hate him ; 
How much more do his friends go far from him, ete. (xix. 7). 
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What only happens sometimes, is expressed universally, as, 


The poor useth entreaties ; 
But the rich answereth roughly (xviii. 23). 


A false witness shall not be unpunished ; 
And he that speaketh lies shall perish (xix. 9). 


Sometimes things belonging to the domain of nature and duty 
a brought together as parallels, though their likeness is far- 
etched, as, 


It. is not good to eat much honey ; 
So for men to search their own glory is not glory (xxv. 27). 


As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, 
So is the sluggard to them that send him (x. 26). 


Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth butter, 
And the wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood, 
So the forcing of wrath bringeth forth strife (xxx. 33). 


As might be expected, obscurity often arises from brevity, far- 
fetched comparisons, or want of definiteness and exactness in 
one of the parallel members, as, 


The ransom of a man’s life are his riches; 
But the poor heareth not rebuke (xiii. 8). 


Ifere the second member is obscure, in its connection with the 
first. 


Whoso boasteth himself of a false gift, 
Is like clouds and wind without rain (xxv. 14). 


As a thorn gocth up into the hand of a drunkard, 
Su is a parable in the mouth of fools (xxvi. 9). 


Here the comparison is far-fetched, and too artificial to be plain. 
The same may be said of, 


Whosoever hideth her (the contentious woman) hideth the wind, 
And his right hand catcheth fat (xxvii. 16). 


Examples of unimportant and trivial sayings occur in, 


He that is despised and hath a servant, 
Is better than he that honoureth himself and lacketh bread (xii. 9). 


Where no oxen are the crib is clean, 
But much increase is by the strength of the ox (xiv. 4). 


It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop, 
Than with a brawling woman in a wide house (xxi. 9). 
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WispoM AS A PERSON.—There are several passages in 
which Wisdom is introduced as a person calling upon men to 
hear her voice and attend to her instructions, promising life 
to such as obey, and declaring death to those who despise her. 
Two passages of this nature are more prominent than the rest, 
viz., 1. 20-23, and viii. l-ix. 12. It is desirable to take them 
together, and regard the term Wisdom in both as having the 
same meaning. What then is the idea to be attached to 
Wisdom in them ? 

1. Some understand it as our Lord Jesus Christ in his personal 

resence and ministry. So Gill holds. The ministry of Christ 
in the days of his flesh is predicted, its success, and the calami- 
ties that should come upon the Jews for their rejection of it. It 
is needless to argue against this hypothesis, because we are not 
aware of its having found any advocates. It 1s extreme, 
and obviously incorrect. Wisdom is deseribed as having been 
always calling upon men, since their creation. She did not 
begin to call them when Christ appeared in the days of his 
flesh. 

2. The passages in question describe the eternal Word him- 
self, whose being and activity are not limited by time; who 
both before and since his incarnation is always present with 
his churen; and is always calling the children of men to him- 
self. Nothing in the shape of argument has been adduced in 
favour of this view. One advocate of it, after quoting Proverbs 
1. 24-28, says, “ We are irresistibly led by them to think of the 
personal God himself; and that “the spirit,” which Wisdom 
promises to pour out, is ‘beyond all question the Holy Spirit.” 
Hfow docs this prove Wisdom to be the second person im the 
Trinity ? The great and fatal objection to the hypothesis is, 
that Wisdom was not hypostatised so carly as the Book of Pro- 
verbs. The doctrine of the Trinity lies obscurely in Hebraism. 
It contains the threefold idea of God as the hihi Being 
presiding over the world, as revealing Himself in it, and 
as the Spirit who works in all. The clear conception of this 
second abstraction as a being or person, did not take place till 
much later. Even in the Book of Sirach, wisdom is mercly 
personified (i. 1-10; xxiv. 8-10; vii. 22, etc.) It is indeed 
regarded not mercly as a form but a substance—a power forming 
all things—yct not a person. In the Book of Wisdom too, 
wisdom is not hypostatised. And in neither is Chochmah (wis- 
dom) put into connection with the idea of Messiah. In his 
great work on the history of the development of the doctrine 
respecting Christ’s person Dorner' fully admits that the passage 


1 Entwicklung’sgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi, Erster Theil, p. 18, 
Zweite Auflage. 
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in Proverbs under consideration, does not proceed as far as the 
hypostatising of wisdom. Even the messenger or angel of Jehovah 


ayn’ bby ) is not in the Old Testament books a constant per- 


sonal hypostasis ; but either a personification or creature. He 
is not presented as a definite personality, distinct from the 
company of angels on the one hand and not losing himself in 
the personality of Jehovah, on the other. The idea of the angel 
of Jehovah is a varying one. Where he is a mere personification 
of Jehovah, tisdom in the book of Proverbs is the equivalent? 
To say then that wisdom is described as a person, or adumbrated 
as such in Proverbs, is to betray a misconception of the doctrine 
of Hebraism relating to the point in which development 
had advanced but a little. We may safely affirm that no 
Hebrew thought of Wisdom as a real, personal Being when the 
Proverbs were written, simply because the doctrine of the 
Trinity was not then developed. The Father alone, as God, 
was the object of worship by the Jews of that time. All that 
the Proverbs afford is a point of transition for the later concep- 
tion of wisdom hypostatised. 

3. Wisdom is a poctic personification of the attribute of 
divine wisdom as manifested in the outward revelations of 
nature and providence, or in the inward revelations of con- 
science. 

The entire description of wisdom in 1, vill, 1x., agrees best 
with this view. Let one read over vin. 1-11 and say, whether 
any thing more was intended by the writer: ‘‘ Doth not wis- 
dom ery ? and understanding put forth her voice?’ Here the 
parallelism is obvious. [lence many, feeling the impropriety of 
referring these eleven verses to the Divine Logos or second 
person in the Trinity, suppose that the twelfth verse com- 
menees the description of the eternal hypostatic word ; what 
precedes being an elegant personification of wisdom in the 
abstract. There is no proper point of separation at the verse 
in question. The description should be taken as a whole 
(vill. 1-ix. 12). 

The advocates of the second interpretation usually concentrate 
their arguments on viii. 22-31, because these verses are appa- 
rently most favourable to it. And they contend that an attn- 
bute cannot be the beginning, origin, or efficient cause of God’s 
operation in the work of creative power (ver. 22). This argu- 
ment rests on the supposition that {37°} A/S") is not only in 
apposition with the suffix of the preceding verb, but bears an 
active sense, equivalent to 7 apy) Tis KTivews TOD Oeod (Rev. m1. 
14). That, however, is foreign to the scope of the context. 


1 Entwicklung‘sgeschichte der Lehre, etc., p. 17. 
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The words should be rendered “as the beginning of his way ;” 
meaning that wisdom was born before all things. It is farther 
said, that an attribute cannot be born (24, 25). The word 
means properly, broughé forth, and must be figuratively applied, 
whether the second person of the Trinity or the attribute of 
wisdom is meant; because the divine nature alone of the former 
can be spoken of. Holden indeed says, that it expresses the 
divine eternal generation of the Son ;! language to us unin- 
telligible. Still farther, an attribute cannot be by or near the 
Deity (380). Why not? With great propriety may wisdom 
be figuratively described as a personage, and represented as weth 
the Deity. It is also alleged, that it cannot rejoice in his sight 
(30). Very naturally and beautifully is wisdom poetically des- 
cribed as his darling child from eternity, exulting in the pre- 
sence of Jehovah. Again, wisdom as an attribute “cannot be 
called the fabricator of the world.” But artificer (ver. 30) is a 
most appropriate epithet. 

There is nothing in the entire passage which does not suit a 
poetic illustration of divine wisdom. Leing set forth as a 
personage she had a beginning. Hence she is called the firsthing 
or first creation of God's formative power, because all works were 
performed by her aid. As the firstling, her bith may be pre- 
dicated. She is the Deity’s inseparable associate ; rejoices in his 
immediate presence; is the artificer of the world. She was 
anointed from everlasting (23); set apart and ordained to her 
high, royal calling. Thus the poetic drapery in which Wisdom 
is pourtrayed is both significant and suitable. It is easy to find 
passages in the New Testament which speak of Christ in very 
similar language; especially in John’s Gospel. Christ was the 
impersonation of perfect wisdom ; and it wus therefore natural to 
apply to him the poetical epithets employed in the Old Testa- 
ment to describe Wisdom as a figurative person. Indeed such 
analogy was almost unavoidable, because Christianity was de- 
thee re out of Judaism. We know what is often said about 
revelation being “an indivisible whole having from first to 
last the same eternal Spirit for its author ;” and being “a pro- 
gressive work in which the earlier parts continually shadow forth 
some higher good things to come.” This is of a truc idea of reve- 
lation: men inspired by the Spirit of God were the authors of dif- 
ferent parts of revelation ; men neither gifted alike nor infallible. 
The written parts of revelation are indeed progressive ; but one 
often supersedes another. If revelation be progressive, why put 
into the earlier hal of it the things characteristic of the later ? 
Anticipateons of doctrines are not of necessity the doctrines 


1 Attempt towards an improved translation of the Proverbs of Solomon, p. 162 
et seqq. 
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themselves. Because the eternal Logos is revealed in the 
New Testament, we ought not, on that account, to find him re- 
vealed in Hebraism. The question is one of exegesis not of 

eneral assertion. We admit that comprehensive views of 

ebraism and Judaism are important towards its solution ; but 
these must be taken from previous examination of the Old Tes- 
tament itself, rather than from preconceived notions of inspi- 
ration. 

Various expressions in the paragraph appear to us inconsis- 
tent with the interpretation which refers wisdom to~the second 
person of the Trinity. The twenty-second verse says, ‘‘ Jehovah 
created me.”’ It does not mean to possess, as the English Bible 
has it, after the Vulgate. In fact the verb never means to 
possess simply and solely, but always indicates the act of coming 
tnto possession. All good Hebrew scholars translate it create— 
Gesenius, Ewald, Hitzig, Bertheau, First, Umbreit, Elster, 
with the LXX., Targum, and Peshito. That this is the true 
meaning of M3. is plain enough from the context, the words 
JIT1 YY signifying as the beginning of his way, confirming 
it; for they relate to the origination of wisdom. If the passage 
refers to the Son, he must be a created being, as the Arians 
maintain. We can understand what sense belongs to he created 
me, if wisdom be a mere poetical personification. It is figura- 
tive, signifying that all true wisdom is an emanation from God 
himself. It is as it were his offspring or production. In vain 
do the adherents of an effete orthodoxy try to shew that the 
verb means here fo possess or obtain me. Wow? Holden affirms, 
“possessed me by right of paternity and generation. The 
Father possessed the Son—had, or as it were, acquired him by 
an cternal gencration.” It is impossible to say what these 
words mean. Another says, he possessed or obtained me “not by 
a literal generation of substance any more than by a literal 
creation of substance. We have to do here with a relation that 
is altogether superhuman, and which is moreover expressed, 
not in dry, didactic propositions, but in the loftiest strains of 
poetry, the writer employing finite human relations to shadow 
forth that which is divine and infinite. From these earth] 
images we must subtract all that is material and ieaparal 
leaving only the pure relation itself in its infinity and eternity.” 
This is no intelligible answer to the question, “ How, possessed 
me.” In fact the word, even if rendered by possessed or ob- 
tained, is quite unsuitable to the rclation between the first and 
second persons of the Trinity. The primary idca of the verb 
viz. getting or obtaining is inapplicable, because it implies origin, 
a time when wisdom was not; for possessed, if such be the sense, 
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means nothing but fo get possession; or to posscas what one has 
obtained. Thus either version, created or possessed, is opposed to 
the proper relation of the second person in the Trinity to the 


first. The verb bin born explains created, and also disagrees 
with the reference of wisdom to the cternal Logos ; for how 
could a divine nature be born? If it be said that it expresses 
his “ divine and eternal generation,” the explanation is utterly 
unintelligible. 

The whole passage has no relation to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. It contains nothing more than a bold personification 
of the antiquity, excellence, and dignity of wisdom. An alle- 
gorical personage is presented to the reader. The feminine 
gender would not be employed to set forth the second person in 
the Trinity ; for the matter is more than one of mere gram- 
matical form. Wisdom is represented as a female, sue: shew- 
ing a simple personification. In short it may be confidently 
asserted, that the passage contains nothing about the in- 
ternal relations of the godhead. It does not allude cither to 
the development of the divine ovcia or troctaats. 

We leave the advocates of the ultra-orthodox view, now 
obsolete among scholars, to vindicate the description, under- 
stood in their way, from the charge of bitheism. ‘“ When 
wisdom,” says Helden, “is represented as rejoicing in his 
sight, does it not naturally lead us to think of a distinct 
person ’”! A distinct person violates the divine unity. We 
allow of a distinction in the divine nature, but not of dis- 
tinct persons, one rejoicing in the presence of the other from 
eternity. But such as cannot separate names from things 
will still adhere to current phraseology, and continue to gather 
their precarious proofs of distinct persons from this paragraph 
and others, to the manifest detriment of their cause among 
all who have ecither the ability or courage to think. We 
submit that efernal relations would be less objectionable than 
distinct persons. 

VIII. Canonicar, avrHortry.—The canonical authority of 
the book is attested by quotations in the New Testament, of 
which the following is a list : 


Prov. i. 16 wee owes) 6=Rom, iti. 15. 
Pre | Par Sols “ess » xi. 16. 
» Ui 11,12 ... ... Web. xii. 5, 6. 
» il. dt ... ve. ames iy. 6. 
» x. 12 wee cee 1 Peter iv. 8. 


» xi Ol veease ogo 17, 18, 
1 Attempt, etc., etc., p. 186. 
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Prov. xvii. 13 


XVil. 27 

xx. 9 

xx. 20 

xx. 22 nts 
xxv. 21,22 ... 
xxvi. 11 , 
xxvu. 1 


1 Peter iii. 9; Rom. xii. 17; 
1 Thess. v. 15. 
James i. 19. 
1 John i. 8. 
Matt. xv. 4. 
Rom. xi. 17. 
» xn. 20. 
2 Peter ii. 22. 
James iv. 13, ete. 
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I. Contents.—Chap. i-iv. 16. After the title of the book 
(ver. 1) and its leading design to shew that all is vanity (ver. 
2) are given, the writer procecds at once to illustrate his theme. 
The ceaseless course of things is repeated, so that nothing new 
is presented—nothing that does not revolve in a circle, proving 
the vanity of every thing earthly (i. 3-11). Out of his own 
expericnce the writer points out the vanity of endeavouring to 
obtain enduring and satisfying good by mentioning three ways 
he had taken to urrive at peace, viz., devoting himself to the 
philosophy of history so to speak, or a search into everything 
that takes place under the sun (12-18); by descending from the 
height of spiritual contemplation into the waves of sensual 
pleasures (11. 1, 2); and lastly, by connecting wisdom and folly, 
or in other words, reason and sensuality, the latter being placed 
under the guidance of the former. This last is the way of 

rudence (ii. 8-11). The preacher now looks back at the two 
eading experiments he had made. Here he finds that wisdom 
is better than folly; yet he is still grieved to find that both are 
alike subject to forgetfulness ; and that his successor’s folly may 
reverse his wisdom (12-16). Since then wisdom has the same 
issue as folly, he determines to enjoy the present. ating, 
drinking, and such like, are the best things one can do—the 
mit of God to man (17-26). The third chapter represents 
human actions and affairs as happening at appointed times; and 
all their vicissitudes being regulated by certain fixed laws which 
man cannot change; therefore the enjoyment of life is the best 
thing (iii. 1-15). Injustice and oppression prevail among men ; 
yet they endure only for a time, and are amenable to the divine 
judgment in this life. From such evils men may sce their end 
to be like that of the beasts; and consequently present enjoy- 
ment is still to be followed (iii. 16-22). At the beginning of 
the fourth chapter, the writer resumes the idea of iii. 16, prais- 
ing the dead above the living because of the injustice practised 
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on earth, and preferring him that is not born to both. While 
toiling and striving after wealth men are often envied by one 
another ; idleness is self-destructive ; quietness is better; and a 
social life highly advantageous (iv. 4-12). The vanity of kingly 
dignity is touched upon (iv. 13-16). - 

Chap. iv. 17-xi. 8.—Coheleth now instructs the reader in 
what way he may best worship God in such circumstances 
(iv. 17-v. 6). This piece is very loosely connected with what 
precedes and follows, though Umbreit vainly tries to shew its 
congruity with the context. The preacher uses new argu- 
ments to calm the mind of him who is agitated by witness- 
ing injustice and oppression (v. 7, 8). He now returns to the 
consideration of the vanity attaching to the pursuit of riches, 
shewing that the covetous can have no satisfaction; nor such 
tranquillity as the industrious poor. To enjoy the fruits of 
labour is the best thing, for riches are vanity (v. 9-vi. 9). 
The author reverts to the question respecting man’s real good, 
repeating that there is an established order of things beyond 
human control. It is the duty of a wise man to exhibit pa- 
tience in adversity (vi. 10-12). The beginning of the seventh 
chapter has but a loose connexion with what precedes, as Knobel 
has well observed; though Umbreit trices to shew its sequence 
in idea. The preacher gives utterance to a number of general 
observations drawn from common life and experience. He 
recommends a good name, mortification, patience (vil. 1-14). 
A due regard for divine providence is also recommended. If 
the good perish and the wicked enjoy prosperity, man should 
not be unduly moved nor too severe in judging others, because 
none is free trom faults. The method of wisdom is moderation, 
which gives strength and power to the wise man. If others 
speak rashly and in malediction, they should not be heeded, 
because one may be conscious that he is not mnocent himself 
(vii. 15-22). The writer relates what he found by a repeated 
pursuit of wisdom (vii. 23-29). 

In the cighth chapter obedience to rulers is inculcated, while 
the oppressed are referred to the unavoidable judgment of God 
which shall come even upon the transgressor on the throne ; 
only they must patiently wait for the right time. Yet it is 
always a stumbling block that both to the good and bad a lot 
happens contrary to their character. Hence a man should 
enjoy the good things of the present life (viii. 1-15). When 
Coheleth found that man could not understand or explore the 
method of divine providence in regulating human affairs, he 
padi that he was bound by necessary and immutable 
aws. The only thing certain for all was death. The troubles 
of life are increased by wickedness and folly. Yet inasmuch 

VOL. 11. 23 
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as the dead are without hope of resuming life, a very wretched. 
existence on earth is preferable to death. Hence he exhorts 
man to enjoy the good things of this world, which are his por- 
tion (viii. 16-ix. 10). Wisdom alone is not sufficient to procure 
happiness ; for it often happens that the wise are hindered from 
acting wisely. Then folly opposes wisdom, whose excellence is 
not always acknowledged. As to folly even a little of it ruins 
many good things. et folly, though morc influential, is not to 
be commended. Rather should one act wisely in all circum- 
stances; for example if a ruler should chance to be angry with 
one, the latter should yield. It is of no use to take it ill that 
mean men are exalted to high places, and princes brought down 
low. To strive against this is vain. Foolish and rash words 
are particularly hurtful to him who employs them. Though 
gluttonous and slothful rulers cause great evil, care should be 
taken to say nothing against them (ix. 11-x. 20). One should 
be prepared for all things which come in the order of provi- 
dence. He who is ever searching and hesitating about doing, 
will never prosper; wherefore man should be active in what 1s 
useful, enjoying the present as knowing that days of sorrow will 
come. This leads Cuheleth to exhort young men to rejoice in 
the participation of present delights, remembering however 
their judge, before the sorrows of old age come upon them 
(xi. 1-xii. 8). 

The epilogue gives a brief account of Coheleth, and concludes 
with an exhortation to the reader to attend to his instructions 
without perusing other books, repeating the precept before 
inculcated, viz., that a man should fear God and keep his com- 
mandments (xu. 9-14). 

II. Meaninc or ConeLeTH.—The word bri designates 
Solomon, as is evident from 1. 1-12. But why was it applied 
to him? What is its meaning ? Here opinions are greatly 
divided. Gesenius adopts the signification given by the earliest 
versions such as the Scptuagint and Vulgate, a preacher, one 
addressing a public assembly and discoursing of human things 
(Septuagint "ExxAno.acrys, Vulgate, Ecclesiastes). The feminine 
termination is not infrequent in words denoting office, station, 
etc., as MMB, 339, also in later Hebrew proper names such as 
FAMED (Neh. vii. 57) WWD (Ezra ii. 57). From being an 
abstract designation of office it is thus transferred to the person 
who fills the office. This explanation appears to us philologically 
and exegetically untenable. Mi) cannot mean preaching as 
an abstract noun; nor can it be converted into the concrete 

preacher. Hence we differ from Gesenius, Knobel, and Keil. 

The word is a feminine participle with an active sense, viz., 
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gathering together a circle of hearers and rivetting their atten- 
tion. The noun wisdom is understood (*)3M)—wisdom which 
has the power of gathering and keepin ther a circle of 
hearers. Pit is this Wisdom which rreaches be public places, 
speaking excellent things to the sons of men (Prov. viii. 1, etc.). 
isdom was personified in Solomon, according to the later Jews ; 
and therefore as the embodiment of it, he teaches and preaches 
in the Book of Wisdom. Thus the term becomes a proper name, 
as applied to Solomon the wise. In vain does Keil object to 
this explanation, affirming that it does not suit the inscription 
i.,1, nor i, 12, xii. 9, 10. The objection is nothing, because 
nbmp is Solomon, the impersonation of wisdom. It is not 
abstract and absolute wisdom, but Solomon possessing wisdom in 
the concrete. Coheleth is a person in whom wisdom dwells, not 
wisdom absolute but the wisdom of the day. Hence Stuart’s 
arguments against our view are beside the mark. Wisdom is 
not personified here as elsewhere. She is personified in another 
individual, not in and by herself. But is it necessary that the 
personification should be the same here asin Proverbs? Ie it 
necessary that there should be express intimations of it to the 
reader as in the older work? Certainly not, because the writer 
adopts the fiction of making Solomon utter the wisdom of the 
time, or at least his own experiences and reflections. When 
Stuart argues against the interpretation given of Coheleth, that 
wisdom is introduced as making strenuous efforts to acquire 
itself, and does actually acquire itself with success (i. 16, 17; 
li, 12), as remaining with itself (ii. 9), and yet being far away 
from wisdom, and too deep and remote to be understood (vii. 23, 
24), as altogether vanity (ii. 15, 16), as exerting itself most 
strenuously to find out itself, but being unable to do it (vi. 16, 
17), he mistakes the point, because Coheleth is not the incarna- 
tion of abstract wisdom, but the person Solomon giving expres- 
sion to the wisdom of the writer and his day—its offorte, 
researches, and results. Je was not a preacher directly and in 
the first instance. He could not have been so designated. at 
once by 1713) signifying @ preaching one. It could only be 
applied to him through nonp as an attribute of wisdom. His 
fame for teisdom was spread abroad among the nations. The ex- 
planation now given agrees well with the fact that nonp is used 
with the masculine gender (i. 1, 2; xii. 9, 10), with the article 
and without it (xii. 8-10). The passage in which it occurs with 
the feminine (vii. 27) is no exception ta the general rule, since 
the M1 of MIN properly belongs to the following word, MON 
Others, as Grotius, Herder, and Jahn, incorrectly 
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interpret the word a collector of sayings and sentiments, cvvaé- 


porrys. The verb 77) does not refer to the gathering together 
of things, but persons. In like manner, Paulus, Bauer, Nachti- 
gall, and Bertholdt err in explaining the word by assembly or 
society, as the book contains sayings cither aoe t before an 
assembly of wise Israelites in reality, or fictitiously represented 
as such. The consessus of Haririus present an analogy to this ; 
and the traditional MY"D at the court of Hezekiah. But though 
the oriental philosophers were accustomed to hold meetings at 
certain times, when they interchanged their thoughts on im- 
portant subjects, partly m writing and partly in conversation, 
there is no evidence for believing that periodical meetings of 
learned men were held at the court of Solomon. The monarch 
was not usually occupied so usefully. 


III. Avruorsnre ann ace.—Solomon is never named as 
the writer, even in the inscription of the book. The com- 
mencing words are, ‘“‘the words of the preacher, the son of 
David, king in Jerusalem,” which are certainly meant to point 
out Solomon. But in 1. 12, we read “T hie preacher teas 
king over Isracl in Jerusalem,” which is not very accurate, 
if Solomon were the author of the book. Why specify aé 
Jerusalem, when in Solomon’s time there was no ae besides 
in Judea? Does not the phrase imply that the writer knew of 
kings over Isracl af Samaria? He must therefore have lived 
after the separation of the kingdom into two. In like manner 
not a few sentiments and expressions are such as Solomon could 
not have uttered without great incongruity. Thus we read, 
“IT communed with mine own heart, saying, Lo I am come to 
great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they that 
have been before me in Jerusalem; yea, my heart had great 
experience of wisdom and knowledge,” and “IT made me great 
works ; I builded me houses; I planted me vineyards ; I made 
me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all 
kinds of fruits: I made me pools of water, to water therewith 
the wood that bringeth forth trees; I got me servants and 
maidens, and had servants born in my house; and I had great 
possessions of great and small cattle above all that were in Jeru- 
salem before me; I gathered me also silver and gold, and the 
peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces ; gat me men 
singers and women singers, and the delights of the sons of men, 
as musical instruments, and that of all sorts. So I was great, 
and increased more than all that were before me in Jerusalem : 
also my wisdom remained with me,” etc. (i. 9; ii. 4, etc.) Such 
boastful descriptions drawn out minutely hardly consist with 
Solomon himself. Nor could Solomon speak thus of his suc- 
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cessor Rehoboam: “ And who knoweth whether he shall be a 
wise man or a fool? Yet shall he have rule over all my labour 
wherein I have laboured and wherein I have shewed myself 
wise under the sun” (ii. 19). The writer generally, as far as he 
allows us glimpses of his time, leads us to infer that it was an 
pes pp al one, when justice and judgment were perverted, 
and iniquity prevailed: “And, moreover, I saw under the sun 
the place of judgment that wickedness was there, and the place 
of tase a that iniquity was there. So I returned and 
considered all the oppressions that are done under the sun, and 
behold the tears of -such as were oppressed, and they had no 
comforter ; and on the side of their oppressors there was power, 
but they had no comforter” (iii. 16; iv. 1). In another passage 
he writes : ‘If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent 
perverting of judgment and justice in the province (Judea, then 
a province of the Persian empire), marvel not at the matter,” etc. 
(v. 8). Solomon’s experience of countries was not extensive. On 
the contrary, it was confined very much to Judea, the land over 
which he himself reigned. Hence these references look like a 
libel on himself and his reign, if proceeding from his own pen. 
Had he not the power and willingness to put a stop to such 
unjust and iniquitous procedure in public affairs? “There is 
an evil,” writes he, “ which I have seen under the sun, as an 
error which proceedeth from the ruler: folly is set in great 
dignity, and the rich sit in low place. I have seen servants 
upon horses, and princes walking as servants upon the earth” 
(x. 5-7). Surely this implies that the writer had not the power 
to rectify such inequalities. Tis age, too, was evidently one of 
literary and religious culture, as is involved in xii. 7, where the 
writing of many books is spoken of. We must therefore con- 
clude that the author made a distinction between himself and 
Solomon. IJfence he says plainly, “the ear was a& wise 
man, besides he taught the people knowledge, he gave good 
heed and sought out and set in order many proverbs. He 
sought to find out acceptable words, and rightly to set down in 
writing words of truth,” language descriptive of the wise man 
introduced ; but which Solomon would not have employed in 
speaking of himself. The author lived at a much later period 
than Solomon, and introduced him as the speaker, by a fiction. 
The better to sct forth his own reflections, they are put into the 
mouth of the king whose fame for wisdom was the greatest 
among the Israclites. The literature of the Hebrews presents 
other examples of such fictions ; and therefore the present case 18 
not singular. The writer is at no particular pains to conceal 
the outward dress in which he clothes his ideas. The veil he 
puts on is thin and casily seen through. He is not anxious 
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about much art in the disguise. Hence the deception is an 
innocent one, ae only a small measure of acumen to 
perceive it. The method adopted could not lead astray any 
attentive or intelligent reader.| That Solomon himself could so 
think, and so speak about himself, is an idea which Coheleth 
neither wished nor believed others to entertain, because the 
personation is very inartificial and imperfect. He even drops 
at times the first person, and uses the third (vii. 27; xii. 9, 
10). The character of the historical Solomon is badly sustained. 
Yet the Rabbins and older theologians considered Solomon him- 
self the author. Grotius, with true critical instinct, regarded 
the book as scriptum serius sub Salomonis nomine, and was fol- 
lowed by all good interpreters. The fetters of an antiquated 
tradition still bound writers like Van der Palm, Schelling, 
Welte, and Scholz, which is not surprising, any more than 
that Englishmen generally unquestioningly abide by the Solo- 
monic authorship in the face of clear evidence to the con- 
trary. That evidence consists not merely of the internal notices 
already pointed out, but the character of the language, which is 
late and Aramaeising. Thus the abstract forms arising from 


the additions M) and {) are late, as moo Ga. 17; u. 3, ete.), 
mbpyi (x. 18), mone (xi. 10), mobi (x. 13), MIN’ Gi. 
13), PWD (i. 21), NIM (i. 15). The contraction ON (vi. 6), 
Pa (iv. 12; wi. 10), by (xu. 3), a to prosper or succeed 
(xi. 6), AID Gi. 8), WE (viii. 1), we Gi. 19), poder (wii 
4), BY (vi. 10), BMD G. 9; Hii. 15, ete), PIN (x. 8), the 


frequent rejection of & in WN as in bys (viii. 17) are Ara- 
maean. SoN for in N3Y/ (viii. 1). So is the form YW (x. 20), 
and the plural DOYS (v. 1). The word BIND (vii. 11) is of 
Persian origin. The words IY (ii. 8), pm (xii. 6) are partly 
Arabic; while 5193 (xii. 3) is both Arabic and Syriac. There 
are even Talmudic expressions, as }*J} (i. 13), VD (ii. 16), 


Omirya (x. 17), YIM except (ii. 25), saxon pregnant (xi. 5). 
The name M71 does not appear, but everywhere Elohim. The 
latter occurs no less than thirty-nine times. Yet Jehovah is 
the prevailing appellation in Malachi. Why the writer ab- 
stained from using MM" is not clear. Was it from the incipient 
aversion of the later Jews to utter so sacred a name? The 
reason could not arise from the theme, as Hengstenberg supposes. 
The language most resembles that of Esther and Daniel. Though 
the argument founded on the nature of the diction be irresistible 


1 See Ewald, Xohelet, p. 189, et seqq. 
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to all true critics, we need not wonder at its being cavilled at 
and contradicted by persons ignorant of the various phases which 
the Hebrew language presented at different periods. Hence 
such erroneous statements as the following: “it can neither be 
proved that the author of the Ecclesiastes has used words or 
eget which are not pure Hebrew, nor, if it could, would it 

conclusive evidence against ascribing it to the royal son of 
David.” Again, “ Chaldaisms in fact supply no sure criterion 
to determine the late origin of a work in which they are found, 
for Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic having emanated from 
one common source, the higher we ascend, the greater will be 
the resemblance.”! To the same effect writes Prion “ The 
Chaldee, Arabic, and Hebrew, having all emanated from the 
same source, it is manifestly impossible to pronounce with cer- 
tainty, on a word occurring in so confessedly an ancient book as 
Ecclesiastes, that it belongs to either of the two former, and not 
to the latter, because the farther we trace these dialects back, 
the greater will be their similarity ; and even supposing some of 
the words to be foreign and Aramaic, Solomon may easily have 
acquired them through his constant intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring nations, or from his foreign wives, especially as this 
book was written late in life.’””? 

In opposition to these curious assertions, it must be main- 
tained, that the argument derived from the late character of the 
Hebrew, and from the Chaldaisms, is good and conclusive. It 
may be that Knobel? and others have found too many modern 
Hebrew expressions and Chaldaisms in the book; and that his 
examples need the sifting to which Herzfeld has subjected them. 
Yet though the list of the latter be accepted—eleven to fifteen 
expressions and constructions foreign to the older literature, and 
eight to ten Chaldaisms‘—a list certainly too small, it is suffi- 
cient to attest the lateness of the work. 

Marks of acquaintance with earlier writings are observable 
here and there, as at v. 15, compared with Job 1. 21; vii. 28 with 
Job ix. 8. In like manner Jeremiah seems to have been in his 
mind in certain passages, as vi. 10 and vii. 24, compared with 
Jer. xvii. 9. Phrascs and words have been taken from the 


Proverbs, such as FI> bys a bird, x. 20; Prov. i. 17. PSR 
Os iv. 5; Prov. vi. 10; xxiv. 33. NBW tranquillity, x. 4; 
Prov. xiv. 30; xv. 4. sbyy x. 18; Prov. xix. 15. PIN 

1 Holden, Attempt to illustrate the book of Ecclesiastes, preliminary dissertation, 


p. xii. 

® The Hebrew Text and a Latin translation of the book of Solomon, called Eocle- 
siastes, etc., pp. 7, 8. 

3 Commentar, Einleitung, p. 69, ct seqq. 

4 Koheleth uebersetzt und erlautert, Charakter des Buches, $§ 4, 5. 
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ii. 8; Prov. xix. 10; Song of Sol. vii. 7. This acquaintance 
with the rich literature of his forefathers must have deepened 
the author’s dissatisfaction with his own times, and tended to 
produce his unfavourable judgment on the state of the world in 
general. The rich wisdom and valuable writings of the olden 
time contrasted most favourably with the poverty that distin- 
guished his own in poetry, wisdom, self-reliance, elasticity, and 

rosperity. The former spirit of the nation had degencrated. 

ts independence had evaporated ; its history ceased to be worth 
recording. The tone is that of one who had ccased to hope for 
the future greatness and glory of his nation. The old writings 
breathed a spirit which could not be reproduced ; and all that 
the author borrows from them comes unconsciously from what 
they left in his mind. 

In accordance with the diction is the general style of the 
book, which is mean, inclegant, and prosaic, possessing little of 
the true poetical character even in the structure of the periods. 
Yet it has a sort of rhetorical and dialectic turn, which elevates 
it slightly above mere prose. But there is no rhythinical series 
of strophes, as Koester and Vaihinger have attempted to prove. 
The outward form of ideas shews no such careful arrangement 
and consecution on the part of the writer. Parallelism appears 
irregularly and seldom. The flow of discourse can only reach 
it with difficulty. From its similarity to Proverbs, the work is 
indeed poetical. But the old spirit of Hebrew poetry had become 
extinct ; and much of the poetical character it possesses arises 
from the nature of the subject, which is didactic, philosophical, 
and partly gnomological. The Webrews rank Coheleth among 
the poetical books, which they have done from its resemblance 
to Proverbs and supposed Solomonic authorship. It is imbued 
with a philosophy unfavourable to high religious inspiration. 
The style is flat, unworthy of the age of Solomon. It is only 
at the beginning and close (i. 2-11; xi. 8-xii. 8) that the lan- 
guage rises to a higher elevation, and looks like that of genuine 
poetry. 

The position of the book furnishes another argument against 
its Solomonic authorship. If the collectors of the canonical books 
had considered it Solomon’s, they would not have given it a place 
between Lamentations and Esther, away from the writings be- 
longing to Solomon’s age. It stands immediately before books 
of the post-exile period. The fact that the author issues his work 
under the name of a sage celebrated in antiquity, attests the 
lateness of the period at which he wrote; just as the authors of 
Daniel’s prophecies and the Wisdom of Solomon betray their age 
by the same procedure. 

1 See Ewald, Die Dichter des alten Bundes, vol. iv. p. 194. 
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If these observations be correct, the book cannot have been 
composed before the exile. Yet the Talmudists seem to have 
thought so. In Baba Bathra f. 15. c. 1, we read, “ Hezekiah 
and his associates wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs, and 
Coheleth.” Here the verb ¢o write (39) appears at first sight 
to mean, the collecting or redaction of the book, were it not for 
the context, where the same verb is manifestly employed to 
signify write as an author, or trite down for the first time. It is 
wrong to restrict the word, with Ginsburg, to final editorship, 
excluding all authorship. When it is said that ‘“ Moses wrote 
his book ”’ does it mean no more than that he finally edited the 
Pentateuch ? So too R. Gedaliah in Shalsheleth Hakkabalah, 
f. 66, 6, says: “Isaiah wrote his own book, and Proverbs, and 
the Song of Songs, and Coheleth,” Isaiah having been thought 
the leading person in the learned society of Hezekiah’s time. 
Such Rabbinical traditions are of no value. 

Schmidt thinks that Coheleth wrote in the period between 
Manassch and Hezekiah. In favour of this he relies upon 
internal evidence. So also Jahn belicves, who extends the time 
of composition from Manasseh to the end of the kingdom of 
Judah. But Bertholdt has shewn the hypothesis to be baseless. 

Attempts have been made to discover from internal evidence at 
what particular part of the Persian period the book originated, 
ia aa it no later. That the rulers of the land were inca- 
pable, drunken, indolent, corrupt, low-born, is plain from various 
passages, such as x. 1, 18, 19; vu. 1-7. That the poor were 
oppressed and justice perverted scems to follow from v. 7, ete. 
But we cannot say that these references point unmistakeably to 
the Persian satrapy in Palestine, as it existed under Pseudo- 
Smerdis, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes. This assertion however is 
hazarded by Hengstenberg and Keil, who relying on the 
allusions we have just mentioned to the deep degradation of 
the ruling nation, adduce in addition various points of con- 
tact between Coheleth and Malachi, and an erroneous hypo- 
thesis respecting the closing of the canon in the reign of 
Artaxerxes. It is affirmed that the spirit of formalism, self- 
righteousness, incipient Pharisaism appear in Malachi and 
Keclesiastes. Priestism prevailed. A thirst for justice against 
the heathen was entertained. Dead orthodoxy could not over- 
come living selfishness. A comparison is made between such 
— as vii. 16 and Mal. iu. 7; v. 3-5 and Mal. i. 8, 14. 

iscontent with the divine arrangements also appears in Mal. 
li. 17, and deep-seated avarice in iu. 8. The dialogistic form in 
which sentiments are propounded is also said to have a parallel 
in Malachi, and therefore to indicate contemporaneous origin. 
We confess however that such considerations furnish precarious 
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roof of the exact time when Ecclesiastes was written. They 
as not in our opinion fix it to the life of Nehemiah, or the last 
years of Artaxerxes. In fact, many critics seek for too special 
allusions in the general sentiments of Coheleth. Hengstenber 
errs greatly in this respect. Kaiser was extravagant and abs 
in finding the lives of the kings of David’s house from Solomon 
to Zedekiah described in a veiled form. That Ecclesiastes was 
written later than Malachi appears from the character of the lan- 
guage. The strongly Aramaean colouring of it seems to forbid 
so early a date as 400 s.c. The language must have been purer 
and better then, as the book of Malachi itself shews. This is con- 
firmed by the circumstance that the view given in Malachi of 


the priest as the messenger of the Lord (MW 5D) had so 
incorporated itself into the phraseology when Ecclesiastes was 


written, as to drop the AIM or pombe and become simply syn. 


Judging from the diction the beginning of the Macedonian 
period seems the most likely for its origin. The views of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees were fermenting in the minds of the 
thoughtful, but undeveloped. Literary fictions appeared at that 
time, but hardly so early as Nehemiah, except the case of Deu- 
teronomy. Rosenmiller, Ewald, Knobel, and De Wette are cor- 
rect in placing the book at the conclusion of the Persian period, 
about 335 B.c. With this alone agree all its internal pheno- 
mena ; whereas another spirit began to appear early in the 
Grecian period, as the book of Esther shews. Its position before 
the latter, among the Hagiographa, goes to contirm the same 
opinion. Bleek! inclines to put it in the age of the Syrian supre- 
macy of Judea, which seems to us a very doubtful conjecture. 

Not very different is the view of Zirkel, Bergst, and Ber- 
tholdt, who put its origin considerably after Alexander, but 
before Antiochus Epiphanes. Perhaps this is too late. The 
arguments adduced for it, such as Grecisms and antagonistic 
references to the Pharisees and Sadducecs have been invglidated 
by Bertholdt himself. And if we believe that this origin is 
too late,-that assigned by Hartmann is still more so, viz., the 
Maccabean period. Its appearance during the Maccabean 
struggles for national freedom and religion would have been 
an anomaly in history. A philosophical work would hardly 
have been produced amid the terrible scenes then passing. 

Hitzig endeavours to prove that it belongs to the year 204 
.c. The process by which he brings out this conclusion is 
ingenious, but highly artificial. His judgment is at fault here. 
His error arises from discovering specific historical allusions in 


1 Einleitung in das alte Testament, p. 643. 
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the author's general reflections, as in fixing the term J} (x. 16) 
upon Ptolemy v. Epiphanes, fifteen years of age at his father’s 
death. As Hahn has refuted Hitzig in his argumentation respect- 
ing the date, it is unnecessary to prove its groundlessness. 

t appears to us that Ecclesiastes was written in Palestine. 
Ji srasalers seems to have been the writer’s home, for he speaks of 
“the house of God,” “the place of the holy,” and “the city,” 
as familiar objects (v. 1; viii. 0). We do not think with 
Ewald, that the proverbial expression in x. 15 implies his abode 
in some country town of Palestine rather than the metropolis. 
The Wisdom of Solomon which bears most analogy to Coheleth, 
was an Egyptian production, written in Greek, in the name of 
Solomon also, in whom wisdom is represented as personified. 

The epilogue (xii. 9-14) has been pronounced unauthentic by 
Doederlein, Schmidt, Bertholdt, Umbreit, and Knobel. But 
there is no good reason for thinking that it proceeded from 
any other than the author of the work, who separates him- 
self from the wise preacher he had fictitiously introduced, testi- 
fying that he was a teacher of wisdom who had also written 
down his instructions for the good of the people. The use of 
the third person in speaking of Coheleth is not unexampled, for 
we find the same in vii. 27. Neither language nor ideas clash 
with the body of the work. But as Knobel’s arguments have 
been well refuted by Herzfeld, they need not be dealt with 
again. The ninth verse is supposed by this Jewish critic to 
favour the hypothesis of the epilogue having been a later addi- 
tion from the writer’s own hand; which is unnecessary. The 
author speaks of the fictitious personage he had introduced, 
after he had made him terminate the discussion. 

It is surprising to see how old errors linger among men. 
This of course arises from ignorance and an indisposition to 
learn. Nothing cxemplifies the fact more clearly than the sttach- 
ment to the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes. Though 
sound criticism has repudiated it long ago; ignorance still holds 
it. Even in Germany Von Ksscn and Wangemann adhere to 
the antiquated notion. The diction and style effectually prove 
that the writer does not give a dramatic biography of his own 
life. Solomon does not reenact the successive scenes of his 
search for happiness. He does not become the various phases of 
his former self. If any evidence lie in the work itself, that 
evidence is sufficient to disprove the Solomonic origin. 

A more plausible method of vindicating for Solomon some 
share in the work, is that adopted by Stiudlin, who supposes 
that the monarch, towards the end of his life, exhausted and 
satiated with worldly enjoyments, waved somewhat in his prin- 
ciples. Deep melancholy came upon him at times, which pre- 
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sented all objects in a black form. He felt that all was vain, 
transitory, and imperfect. As he looked upon the world and 
saw more evil than good in it, he tormented himself with doubts 
respecting divine providence. The prosperity of the vicious, 
as well as the misfortunes of the virtuous, gave him the greatest 
uneasiness. The Mosaic doctrine of retribution could not give 
him peace, for he had advanced beyond it; and yet he had not 
arrived at the stage in which he could satisfuctorily solve the 
riddle of life. Perhaps he had represented this state in several 
essays, which a later Hebrew found and extracted from, as well 
as from several proverbs not yet collected, in order to compose 
the book of Ecclesiastes. This writer introduced king Solomon 
discoursing of the theme. At the conclusion, he himself added 
a few remarks indicating the result of the whole, and giving 
some account of the origin of the book. Thus the materials are 
Solomon’s, put into form and shape by a redactor. 

The hypothesis in question is wholly improbable. If Solomon 
composed essays, why were they not given without alteration ? 
At the late period of the supposed editor, the name of the 
monarch was invested with an excessive sanctity which would 
have been violated most grievously by putting another garb on 
anything he had written. The redactor must have totall 
modernised the language. And how could Solomon himself 
speak in i¢? Incongruously the whole form of the Solomonic 
writing must have been removed,—almost the only thing by 
which the work could have been known and accredited as his. 
Hence the redactor must have defeated his own purpose. Yet 
Renan still speaks of a modern redaction altering the primitive 
style. 

"Whatever modification of the same view be adopted, it is 
liable to insuperable objections. If it be alleged that the sub- 
stance and sentiments were transmitted ora/ly and that a late 
redactor committed them to writing we ask, how could they 
have been correctly or truly handed down from one generation 
to another throughout six centuries? What guarantee have we 
that they were not materially transformed in the mouths of men 
during that long period? They must have been so in reality, 
unless a continued miracle—which ccases to be one—interposed 
to prevent it. And then the problem discussed is not one which 
was likely to agitate the mind of Solomon’s age. It required 
a more advanced time. The Mosaic doctrine sufficed in the 
flourishing era of the kingdom. It was not till the decline of 
monarchy in Judah, that such a theme was forced upon Hebrew 
reflectiveness. The book of Job, which discusses it in a different 
manner, was much later than Solomon. JBesides, internal 
evidence contradicts the hypothesis in question. Solomon could 
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not say of his successor, “who knoweth whether he shall be a 
wise man or a fool” (ii. 19). And he could hardly say “also 
my wisdom remained with me” (ii. 9); nor would he satirise 
himself by affirming, “I got me the delights of the sons of men, 
a wife and wives” (11. 8). The sentiments often disagree with 
what we know of Solomon’s person and character. The picture 
of the times is wholly different from his reign. Both ideas and 
language agree. The former cannot be put centuries prior to 
the later, without disturbing their natural congruity. Whatever 
view be taken of the age of Solomon when he uttered such sen- 
timents, it is exceedingly improbable that he ever expressed 
them. He would not have so described himself; especially as 
the problem is left much as he found it. Unconditional belief 
in the divine righteousness and power, is not the solution here 
presented, as in the book of Job. The author cannot get beyond, 
“Fear God and keep his commandments.” But although he 
does not reach the length of Job’s conclusion, it is no small 
matter that he retains his faith in the fear of God and practical 
morality. Amid all his objectionable moods and utterances, 
that is not abandoned. So far, he does well. 

ITV. Dovsts ENTERTAINED OF ITS AUTHORITY AND INSPIRATION. 
—It is not remarkable that the book of Ecclesiastes has been a 
stumbling block to many. The Jews were not unanimous in 
their opinion of its divine authority, as we learn from the 
Mishna (Tract. Jadaim 3, 5) where there are notices of disputa- 
tions on the part of distinguished Jewish scholars respecting the 
Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, and a different opinion of the 
latter is said to have been entertained by the two schools of 
Hillel and Schammai. Pesikta Rab. fol. 33, ¢. 1; Midrash 
Coheleth fol. 311, c. 1. Vayyikra Rabba, sect. 28, fol. 161, 
ec. 2: “The wise sought to put aside (naa atroxpuTrrev) the 
book Coheleth because they found in it words leaning to 
heresy.” Others in the Talmud. Tract. Schabbath fol. 30, ¢. 2 
assign this reason for their wishing to declare it apocryphal, 
‘because its words overthrow one another,” a position which 
Abenezra in his Commentary on vu. 3, illustrates by passages 
apparently contradictory ; to which he applics a harmonising 
principle of his own. Other reasons were given for the same 
procedure, such as, “ Because all the wisdom of Solomon consists 
at last in this: Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, etc., which 
is at variance with Num. xv. 39” (Midrash Cohel. fol. 114, 
ce. 1). Others affirm that the utterances of the book which seem 
to attribute eternity to the world furnished the great stumbling 
block; and therefore Maimonides has taken up and copiously 
discussed the point. Yet they retained the book, as is said in 
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Tract. Shabbath. fol. 30, 2, “ because at the beginning of it and 
at the end of it are the words of the law” (comp. i. 3 and xii. 3). 
In the time of Jerome the Hebrews said: “ Although amon 
other writings of Solomon which have become antiquated an 
have not remained in the memory, this book might seem de- 
serving of obliteration because it asserts that the creatures of 
God are vain and thinks all is vanity, and prefers eating, drink- 
ing, and transient pleasures to all things; yet from this one little 
chapter (the twelfth) it deserved to be numbered with the divine 
books because it has terminated the whole discussion with the 
conclusion, ‘ We should fear God and keep his commandments.’ ” 

A few of the Christian fathers likewise appear to have 
stumbled at the book. Theodore of Mopsuestia maintained that 
Solomon had composed both Proverbs and Ecclesiastes for the 
benefit of others, not from a gift of prophecy he had received, 
but at least from human prudence ; « position for which he was 
anathematised by the council of Constantinople, since it rejected 
his divine inspiration when writing the work. We find Phi- 
lastrius of Brescia also attacking certain anonymous heretics 
who found fault with the work Abulfaragius, a Christian 
writer among the Arabians, thought that Solomon drew the 
opinion about no resurrection of the dead from Empedocles, 
- Pythagorean philosopher supposed to be contemporary with 

avid. 

Spinoza says of Solomon “ that he excelled others in wisdom, 
but not in the prophetic gift,” and he blames him because he 
taught in Ecclesiastes “that all the goods of fortune are vain to 
men.” 

It is needless to quote the sentiments of Le Clerc, or the 
Halle theologians of a former day. 

The New Testament neither cites nor refers to Kcclesiastes. 
Hengstenberg indeed says the opposite; but his list of ‘undeniable’ 
references is taken from the air. What modern critic but him- 
self would gravely bring forward such a catalogue of passages in 
the New Testament as the following, in connection with Eccle- 
siastes: Luke xiii. 34 comp. Eccles. i 1; Luke xii. 16-21 comp. 
Eccles. ii. 1, 2; Matt. xi. 19 comp. Eccles. ii. 24; John vii. 30 
comp. Eccles. iii. 1; John xvi. 21 comp. Eccles. mi. 2; Luke 
xxiii. 34 comp. Eccles. iv. 17; James i. 19 comp. Eccles. iv. 17, 
v. 1; Matt. vi. 7, 8 comp. Eccles. v. 1; James iii. 6 comp. 
Eccles. v. 5, xii. 6; Matt. xxiii. 23 comp. Eccles. vii. 18; John 
ix. 4 comp. Eccles. ix. 10?! The fact that the New Testament 
contains neither any quotation from the book before us, nor any 
reference to it, furnishes no argument against it. 


1 Finleitung, p. 34, 
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By a strange interpretation of xii. 11 Hengstenberg makes 
the author enrol his book among the collection of the Old Testa- 
ment canonical writings, attribute to it a deeply-penetrating 
efficacy, and deduce it from divine inspiration.'! The difficult 
verse is not properly understood by the learned critic.2 Other 
Old Testament writings stand in the same category. No 
occasion called for quotation. There is no doubt that Eccle- 
giastes was in the canonical list from the time that list was 
completed. Ever since the canon was closed the book was 
among the Hebrew Scriptures. Hence it has the authority 
belonging to it as one part of the collection: which the apostles 
regarded as divine. The Saviour himself sanctioned the Jewish 
writings as a whole; though he did not declare each and every 
part of those writings to be of divine origin. The attempt to 
make Christ and his apostles vouch for the inspiration and infal- 
ibility of every single book in the Old Testament and every part 
of each book, is nugatory. All that can be fairly collected from 
their sayings is, a gencral sanction of the canonical authority of 
the collection. 

Y. Views or COHELETH RESPECTING IMMORTALITY AND FUTURE 
JUDGMENT.—Some important questions have been started re- 
specting the belief of Coheleth in a future state, such as his idea 
of the soul’s immortality and of a future judgment. Let us 
briefly consider these points. 

1. What was Coheleth’s belief respecting the separate exis- 
tence of the soul after death? The passages bearing on this 
point are the following :— 

‘Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it”’ (xii. 7). 

“There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither thou goest”’ (ix. 10). 

“Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the 
spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth ?” (iii, 21). 

“ And this also is a sore evil, that in all points as he came, so 
shall he go: and what profit hath he that hath laboured for 
the wind?” (v. 16). 

These ac appear to us to imply nothing more than what 
is found in Mosaism, viz., unacquaintedness with the immor- 
tality of the soul. It was an opinion among the Hebrews that the 
spirit of man is a portion of the divine Spirit which animates and 
vivifies all things in the world, and that it returned into the same 
or was absorbed into it. The human spirit was thus an emanation 
from the divine breath diffused through nature, assuming an in- 
dividual existence at its union with body, and losing it again at 

1 Einleit. p. 33. 

2 See Heiligstedt’s Commentarius grammaticus, etc. pp. 384, 385. 
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their separation. This belief is contained in the words of Ps. civ. 
29, ‘thou takest away their breath, they die and return to their 
dust ;” of Job xxxiv. 14, 15, “if he gather unto himself’ his 
a and his breath. All flesh shall perish together, and man 
shall turn again unto dust.” It is also implied in Gen. vi. 3, 
. y spirit shall not always be humiliated in man.” In Eccles. 
ii. 21, the writer professes that he does not know whether the 
spirit in man and that in beasts return to God in the same 
manner, secing they are both alike emanations from Him, or 
whether the two are distinguished after death, so that the one, 
because breathed into man in a singular way at first, 1s not at 
death lifted up and separated from the spirit of the beasts 
that goes downward. The proper version of 1. 21 is, “who 
knoweth the spirit of man, whether it goeth upward, and the 
spirit of the beast, whether it goeth downward to the earth ?” 


the 7 before sby and M3} being interrogative, not the article. 
Hence it should be pointed with patach and Chateph-patach, 
syn and MT". The Masoretes punctuated it as the article, 


because any question respecting the immortality of the soul was 
a stumbling-block to them. All the ancient versions, the LXX., 
Vulgate, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, make the M interrogative. 
So do Luther and most recent critics. Hengstenberg, however, 
abides by the punctuation, adducing various arguments in its 
favour, which it is needless to refute.! While the author is sure 
that the bodies of both return to dust, he has not arrived at the 
knowledge of the distinction of their spirits after death. “ For 
that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts, even one 
thing befalleth them: as the one dicth, so dicth the other ; yea, 
they have all one breath; so that a man hath no pre-eminence 
above a beast ; for ull is vanity. All go unto one place; all are 
of the dust, and all turn to dust again” (i. 19, 20). Such 
are the words preceding the question, ‘‘ Who knoweth the spirit 
of man,” etc., shewing the darkness of the writer respecting 
the spirit’s future individual existence. The writer does not 
mean, who regards or considers, expressing his surprise that 
so few regarded the different destiny of the spirits of men 
and brutes, for this is inconsistent with the context. What he 
means by spirit, can be nothing else than the vetal or animal 
spint. The same ignorance appears in ix. 10; there is no know- 
ledge in Sheol. There is no wisdom there. It is a region of 
gloom. It is idle to say with Stuart that Coheleth here reca- 
pitulates what the objector had said. No such objector appears 
directly or indirectly in the preceding context. In ix. 2-6, it is 


1 Commentar, p. 118, et seqq. 
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plainly predicated that there is no difference between the good 
and the bad in and after death: “the dead know not anything, 
neither have they any more a reward.” In xu. 7 the author 
simply expresses his belief that the spirit returns to God. It is 
reabsorbed into the divine Spirit, just as the body returns to its 
original dust, the material whence it was taken. The context 
of this passage sufficiently shews that Coheleth did not dream 
of a blessed immortality after death, because the return of the 
human spirit to God is immediately followed by “vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity” (ver. 8). Its return to God is appre- 
hended as the invisible continuation of comfortless, joyless old 
age. This reabsorption of the spirit into God Ginsburg impro- 

rly identifies with the heathen doctrine of the soul’s refusion 
into the anima mundi or soul of the world, and forthwith declares 
it heathenish and utterly at variance with the tenor of the 
Bible. There is a distinction between the things which he con- 
founds. The anima mundi was not a direct emanation from one 
God, the only personal source of life ; rather was it identical with 
Deity and pantheistic. Unlike Cohcleth’s view, it did not consist 
with a pure theism. By his style of reasoning Schleiermacher, 
who at one period of his life at least, believed that the soul of 
man should be taken hereafter into al/gemeine Geist, was so far a 
heathen. The arguments advanced against the view of the 
passage which regards it as alluding to the re-absorption of the 
spirit into the Deity are vague and worthless ; such as, that God 
is described in the Bible as a personal and super-mundane being 
separated from and independent of matter; as if such view of 
the divine nature were not in harmony with the idea contained 
in the passage: that there is a radical difference between the 
Creator and the creature,—between their ontological natures,— 
a fact which, so far as it is enunciated in the Bible, is in unison 
with our exposition, not opposed to it: that the abhorrence of 
sin and approbation of holiness apparent throughout the Old 
Testament, shew that the distinction between a soul defiled with 
one, and imbued with the other, will not be destroyed at once 
and for ever; as if Coheleth expressly referred here to souls, or 
entertained a definite belief respecting their different futures: 
that iii. 21 is at variance with our interpretation; whereas 
that passage expressly denies the separate immortality. It is 
incorrect to say, that the spirit going upwards implies its separate 
tmmortality. Nor is the sacred writer made to utter nonsense, as 
Ginsburg affirms, by this re-absorption-theory. To remember 
one’s Creator in the days of youth, before old age sets in; to 
fear God, ae His commandments, and enjoy life rationally, 
before the body and spirit be separated by death, the latter 
returning to the God who gave it, is neither absurd nor non- 
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sensical.!1 In the eye of the Christian it seems a comfortless 
doctrine ; but we should remember that the writer was a Jew 
living in melancholy times; and that his mind could not ay. 
shake off the distracting doubts with which it was harassed. 
The problem of the future was to him more insoluble than it 
had been to many of his enlightened countrymen. The author 
of Genesis vi. 3 had evidently the same idca respecting the con- 
stitution of man; believing that the spirit of God in him was 
an emanation from Jehovah, which animates the corporeal frame 
and afterwards leaves it. Thus MN in xii. 7, means the 
breath of life, the living principle, which God gives to animate 
the body, and takes away at death. As He is the original source 
of all life, the breath of life He had infused returns to Him. 
That this is the sense of the word, is proved by iii. 21; 
Ps. civ. 29; exxxv. 17; and by its being used synonymously 

2. What was the writer’s belief respecting a future state of 
rewards and punishments? The passages that seem to favour 
an affirmative answer, are these :— 

“T said in mine heart, God shall judge the righteous and the 
wicked: for he hath appointed a time for everything and for 
everv work” (iii. 17). 

“But know thou that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment” (xi. 9). 

“For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil” (xii. 14). 

“ Neither shall wickedness deliver those that are given to it” 

viii. 8). 

“Tt ‘all be well with them that fear God..... but it shall 
not be well with the wicked” (vii. 12, 13). 

Other places favour a negative answer, as :— 

“ For the living know that they shall die: but the dead know 
not anything, neither have they any more a reward”? (ix, 9). 

“For God giveth to a man that 1s good in his sight, wisdom, 
and knowledge, and joy: but to the sinner he giveth travail, to 
gather and to heap up, that he may give to him that is good 
before God. This also is vanity and vexation of spirit”’ (11. 26). 

It will be seen from these places that the author refers to 
rewards and punishments, and the point to be determined is, 
did he think of mere terrestrial retribution, such as the law of 
Moses held forth and the prophets predicted ; or was it to be 
after death ? 

That such passages as iil. 17, ctc., refer to retribution in this 
world, can hardly be doubted. The time is left indefinite; but 
unless the writer saw much farther than the Jewish authors 

1 See Ginsburg’s Coheleth, pp. 468, 469. 
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generally, he meant no more than that God should pass judg- 
ment some time or other upon injustice in the present life, 
Even most of the Apocryphal books, which were later than 
Ooheleth, shew ignorance of the soul’s immortality. There is 
nothing in the context to indicate that the judgment refers to a 
future state, as Ginsburg alleges; nor is there any antithesis in 
the succeeding verses. But while the best expositors commonly 
admit that earthly retribution is intended in the great majority 
of places, a few hold that in one or two the words cannot be so 
applied. Thus Oehler refers xi. 9 and xii. 14 to judging sozis, 
and consequently to another life; while Knobel maintains, that 
the latter passage has that idea. In xi. 9 werefer the judgment 
spoken of to the evil days in the following context, .e., the time 
of old age. The sins of youth are punished in old age. The 
judgment begins then in divers ways and forms; for who knows 
not the fresh vigour which some enjoy at that period, compared 
with the debility and disease of others. This interpretation 
harmonises not only with the immediate, but the more remote 
context; with xi. 7 and ix.10. A future judgment after death 
does not suit either the general tenor of the book, or the writer’s 
mental development, which was by no means in advance of the 
enlightened Jews that preceded him. In regard to xu. 14, it is 
the only place in the book which has a fair appearance of refer- 
ring to a future judgment. Knobel gives two reasons for so 
interpreting it. First, every work is brought mto judgment. 
Secondly, the expression, erery secret thing, is always so em- 
ployed: compare with Rom. 1.16; 1 Cor. iv. 5; 1 Tim. v. 24, 
20. Here we believe the author had ao notion of future judg- 
ment, and expressed it. But he has stated it generally. 
Nothing specific is announced. The time, place, manner of it 
are not indicated. He had no definite or fixed belief in the 
fact. Rather was it an inkling or premonition. Whatever 
shape the feeling assumed, it was obscure; otherwise it must 
have appeared clsewhere in the book, and exerted a salutary 
influence in suppressing doubts, as well as sentiments that seem 
to be contrary. Not long before, he had written that the spirit 
was to pass into the great source whence it was taken, and lose 
its personul existence (xil. 7); yet here he affirms that God 
shall big every work and secret thing into the judgment, 
apparently forgetting for the moment what he had said, or rising 
higher in his idea of the divine retribution and penctrating into 
futurity. To make him consistent we should put the sentiment 
into his mouth, that the soul returns to the immediate presence 
of God, there to be judged; but that was not what he definitely 
thought of. When therefore Stuart asks, “ how shall the spirit 
which has returned to God be judged, if it be absorbed in him 
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as & of his subtle, impalpable easence P” he supposes that 
7 een: as he ne a had a consistent belief both in 
the soul’s future personality and retribution. This is to attri- 
bute to him what the book itself shews to be incorrect. Ps. xvil. 
15 is quite misunderstood by the same critic, as though it referred 
to the resurrection ; and Ps. xvi. 11 expresses no more than a 
transicnt aspiration or dim presentiment of the soul’s existence 
after death. No evidence can be adduced from the Psalms, nor 
from any book prior to Ecclesiastes, of the Hebrew belief in the 
soul’s personal existence and recompense hercafter. In that 
respect the present work stands on the same level as its prede- 
ceasors. ‘‘ We assume it then,” says Stuart, “‘as a plain doc- 
trine in Coheleth that retribution, adequate and final, does not 
take place in the present world.” The assumption is incorrect. 
All that the writer attains to is, a vague notion of some final 
judgment. He beleved it to be in this life: the notion that tt 
might be in the next sometimes flashed across his mind. The 
latter was nothing but a dim foreboding and hope, not a settled 
conviction. The settled conviction cannot be made out on the 
sole ground of xii. 14, because so many other passages run 
counter to it. Through whatever process of investigation his 
mind may have passed, this can hardly be called a confirmed 
opinion. 

If these observations be correct, it cannot be the design of the 
book, either in whole or in part, to shew that real happiness 
consists in the belicf of a future state of retribution where all 
mysteries belonging to the present course of the world shall 
be solved. Such belief did not spring up and grow on Jewish 
ground. It is the product of Christianity alone. Judaism only 
groped after it in the twilight. 

We are confirmed in the views now expressed by the opinion 
of Herzfeld, who takes xii. 14, as well as xi. 9, not as referring 
to the final judgment, but to one upon earth whose punishments 
are the misiortuncs of the entire life, and particularly the suffer- 
ings of old age. Not a trace, affirms this learned Rabbi, of 
belief in a judgment of departed souls appears in the whole 
book, except the doubts adduced in iii. 18-21.) 

VI. Scorpz or THE work.—The older expositors went far 
astray in determining the scope of the work, because they pro- 
ceeded on the opinion that ‘ks soul’s immortality was taught 
in it. But Coheleth is only acquainted with the Hebrew Sheol, 
and the soul’s shadowy, impalpable, unpersonal existence here- 
after. Hence Desvoeux, F. Bauer, J. D. Michaelis, Kleuker, 
Doederlein, and Zirkel have represented the main idea of the 
book more or less imperfectly. 


1 Koheleth uebersetzt und erlautert, pp. 178, 189. 
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For the same reason we must reject the design of the book 
given by Ginsburg in his excellent commentary. Like many 
others, he assumes that the writer believes in a future state 
of retribution where all the ga ea of the present dis- 
pensation shall be explained. ad the author really en- 
tertained this opinion, he would not have written down a 
series of difficulties, doubts, objections, counsels, which make 
up the body of his book, and are not finally or formally done 
away at the close. Equally incorrect is the hypothesis of 
others, that the design of Ecclesiastes is an inquiry into the 
summum bonum or chief good. The book itself rejects the 
idea of the preacher discussing various erroneous opinions, 
and finally determining the sovereign good to consist in true 
wisdom, whose praise is the scope of the whole. In like manner 
it is not the object of the preacher, by shewing the emptiness of 
all things earthly, to force those whip follow his argument to 
deduce the absolute necessity of a future and better existence, as 
the only solution of the otherwise inscrutable phenomena pre- 
sented by the course of man’s life, as Nordheimer, after Des- 
voeux, supposes.! 

The true view was approached more or less closely by Schmidt, 
Paulus, Gaab, Hanlein, Rhode, Bertholdt, Herder, Eichhorn, 
Umbreit, Knobel, Jahn, De Wette, etc., whose respective opinions 
need not be enumerated. Knobel and De Wette give the 
writer’s object better than the rest; better in our opinion than 
even Ewald, Hitzig, or Stuart. 

The theme of the book is the vanity of all carthly desires and 
efforts, as set forth in the first and second verses: “ Vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity. What profit hath a man of all his labour 
which he taketh under the sun?” This is repeated at the close. 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is vanity” (xu. 8). 
Hence the purpose of the writer was to point out the emptiness 
of human life, and to give some directions relative to human 
conduct suited to such a view of the world. He assumes the 
position of a man who, having as it were exhausted life, stood 
on the verge of it taking a retrospect of the way he had come, 
and lo, there was nothing but the past and the passing. Time 
had swallowed up all. He had hoped, laboured, searched, in- 
quired, without finding anything; he had indulged in pleasure, 
and nothing remained of it; now he sees the abyss of nothing- 
ness before him, more emptiness and vanity round about; and 
within he fecls a somcthing he cannot understand, a longing 
and searching spirit which had failed to find solid peace. 

The author enters upon a kind of philosophical discussion. 
His work is an exhibition of the struggle between the old 

1 Holden, Preliminary dissertations, p. Lxv. 
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Hebrew view of the world and its affairs, and the higher science 
of life which some of the best minds in the nation strove to 
reach. Old Israelitish views had been exposed to new influ- 
ences, especially to Zoroastrian ideas. The philosophy of the 
nation was fermenting in various ways and assuming such a 
shape as rendered it capable of being developed and divided by 
the Greek philosophy which afterwards affected it so extensively. 
The elements of Di orisaism and Sadduceeism were in motion, 
for the views of these tendencies which the Jewish mode of 
thought soon took under the impulse of Grecian philosophy, 
appear in Coheleth germinant and scattered. Thus the matorials 
of his thinking were of a mixed kind, though incorporated into 
the Israelitish philosophy of the day. Judea presented a gloom 
aspect at the time. Injustice, oppression, violence prevailed. 
Tyrannical rulers acted with impunity. Sensual, avaricious, 
incapable men were promoted to office, while the virtuous and 
upright suffered. Heathen rulers oppressed the people of God. 
All this tended to shake belief in the doctrine of divine retribu- 
tion, and excite doubt. Piety withered in such an atmosphere, 
and gave way to incipient despair. No wonder therefore that 
Coheleth strove to find rest for his anxious mind. He saw the 
wicked prosper, the righteous suffer, even to the end. What 
became of the Mosaic doctrine of retribution in this world, amid 
such a state of things? It scemed inadequate to account for it. 
But with all searching and seeking, he was unable to get beyond 
the Jewish belief. The writer of the book of Job could hardly 
do so. Much less might we expect Coheleth, a man of far 
inferior abilities, to emerge into a clear solution of the problem. 
Indeed it could not be fully solved on Jewish ground. Christi- 
anity alone brings life and immortality to light. 

It is pleasing to find that the author does not abandon himself 
entirely to doubts. Some that are uttcred are taken back again. 
Nor does he recommend an unrestrained enjoyment of worldly 
things. He sees and feels that divine providence is immutable ; 
that man has no power over the fixed course of nature. Yet he 
is not a rigid fataiist. Had he been deeply penetrated, however, 
with an unwavering spirit of holy submission to God’s will, and 
awed by the feeling of His unsearchabie greatness, as was the 
unknown author of Job, he would have presented a higher 
example of religion. It aps have been given him in that 
case, to get a few glimpses of a future state of immortality, in 
which the perplexing anomaly of human life and conduct will 
be cleared up. But his scepticism could not be easily kept 
down. To subdue it effectually he finds a hard lesson; and 
therefore he is forced to exclaim at the end, “vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.”” We are pleased in finding that he does not lose 
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his faith in a divine judgment and final retribution, though he 
can plant no hope on the grave. His partial experience of the 
divine government does not extinguish a religious element 
within him. Hence he rccommends the fear of God, moral 
duty, and uprightness. This is an excellent philosophy viewed 
from the Jewish standpoint. ‘Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole man”’ (not this every man should 
do), are his closing words. It is true that his creed has not that 
posttive element which the book of Job contains, by transferrin 

the solution of the problem to the department of fatth, a faith 
resting in the righteousness and power of God with uncondi- 
tional submission to his will, accompanied with firm trust in the 
rectitude of what He chooses to conceal from human perception. 
Tt has only a negative clement. But such was the popular creed. 
Nay, such was the Mosaic doctrine, beyond which the prophets 
themselves did not advance. Coheleth, with his scepticism, 
represents the national faith in conflict with the inequalities of 
the divine administration, but incompetent to a right theodicy. 

VII. Mopes oF pivipING THE coNTENTs.—1l. Some think 

-that Coheleth disposed his materials in a dialogistic form, though 

he neglected to indicate the interchange of speakers. Herder, 
Kichhorn, Bergst, Paulus, etc., are of this opinion. The con- 
versation is between an inquirer and a teacher, according to 
Herder and Eichhorn ; or, according to Bergst, between a Jewish 
sophist and an oriental sage of the old stamp, who gets the 
victory over his opponent. But in partitioning the parte of 
the supposed speakers, these critics differ considerably from 
each other. 

This hypothesis evidently originated from the desire to intro- 
duce a certain plan and unity into a work containing a number of 
contradictory sentiments. The author, or rather king Solomon 
whose person he assumes, sometimes speaks of himself in the 
first person, sometimes to a disciple or hearer in the second. 
But the book generally bears no impress of a dialogue. The 
marks of it are shadowy and indistinct. No man could tell, 
were that the case, where the one speaker ends and the other 
begins. The lincs between are no where apparent. The separa- 
tions of the speakers’ portions, which have becn attempted, fail 
to shew an immediate connection of ideas between the discourses 
and replies, compelling the reader to assume violent transitions 
in different directions, and producing a badly formed dialogue. 
That two speakers are not very obvious is apparent from the fact 
of Seiler finding three, viz., Solomon, a second sage, and an 
inexperienced youth who is perpetually suggesting doubts, to the 
solution of which the conversation of the ee two philosophers 
is directed. The passages in which the alternate speakers com- 
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mence to deliver their sentiments, are not determined and indi- 
cated by the critic. Indeed, they cannot with any peas 
be gathered from the contents. Had the writer of the boo 
introduced different speakers, it is unlikely he would have left 
their respective sayings undiscoverable. In the book of Job the 
speeches are clearly defined. 

2. Van der Palm makes two parts, viz., i-vi. and vii.—xii.: 
Holden i—vi. 9; vi. 10—xii. 14. 

3. Koester’s division is peculiar, and certainly brings unity 
into the whole. It is not supported, however, by internal evi- 
dence. According to him, i. 2-11 is introductory, followed by 
four sections, viz., i. 12-iii. 22, concerning the absolute good ; 
iv.—vi., the relative good; vii. 1-ix. 16, respecting true wisdom ; 
ix. 17—xii. 8, of wisdom in its application to particular condi- 
tions of life. 

4, Vaihinger arranges the contents in four discourses. (a) After 
proposing the general theme in the second and third verses, that 
all is vanity, Cohcleth shews the vanity of theoretical wisdom 
applied to the investigation of things, and then of practical 
wisdom directed to the enjoyment of life, arriving at the result 
that man by his efforts cannot obtain abiding good (chaps. 1., 11.). 
(0) The second discourse begins with a description of man’s 
absolute dependence on a higher immutable providence, suc- 
ceeded by an answer to the inquiry after the swnmum bonum, that 
there is no higher good fur man than to enjoy himself; but that 
such good cannot be easily reached amid the many disappoint- 
ments observable on carth. Yct under the circumstances a man 
should strive after happiness through the fear of God, and a 
conscientious fulfilment of duty, trusting in the providence of 
the Most High, and setting a proper value on earthly possessions 
by means of contentment with the share bestowed by God, and 
cheerful enjoyment of the benefits received (ui. l-v. 19). (c) In 
the third discourse the writer sets forth the vanity of striving 
after riches, develops the true practical wisdom of life, and shews 
how it is to be gained, notwithstanding all the incongruities of 
earthly life (vi.—viii. 15). (d) In the fourth discourse these in- 
congruities are particularly examined, maxims being laid down 
at the same time for the true enjoyment of life; after which, the 
whole is summed up in the enunciation of the same sentiment 
that stands at the begmning, viz., that solid unchanging happi- 
ness cannot be found in earthly things (viii. 16-xii-8). Each 
of these four discourses is subdivided into three sections, thus, 
i, 2-12, 1. 12-11. 19, 11. 20-26; iii. 1-22, iv. 1-16, iv. 17-v. 19; 
vi. 1-12, vii. 1-22, vii. 23-viii. 15; viii. 16-ix. 16, ix. 17—x. 20, 
xi—xii. 8. This division is artificial and arbitrary. It does 
not harmonise with many parts of the book, for example, with 
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the second and third chapters, which are so connected as to be 
incapable of partition. Both must belong to the same portion. 
There is no proper division till iv. 16. 

5. Hitzig divides the work into three parts, each part consist- 
ing of four chapters, viz. i.-iv. 16; v.—vili. ; ix.-xii. Our objec- 
tion to this is, that the concluding part of the eighth chapter 
is more connected with the commencement of the ninth than 
with the preceding. No proper break occurs between viii. 16 
and ix. 10; though Umbreit agrees with Hitzig in holding the 
contrary. 

It is very difficult to find any general division that does not 
seem to interrupt the thread of inquiry. We adopt that of 
Michaelis and Rosenmiiller, viz., i.-iv. 16; iv. 17-xii. 8, and 
the epilogue xu. 9-14. 

VIII. Unrry.—Much has been said about the unity of the 
work. If the writer proposed a theme for discussion, as he un- 
doubtedly did, he must have pursued some plan and method, to 
give unity to the whole. The kind of unity however is not easily 
determined with exactness. Some have made it too free, others 
too close. Mendelssohn errs in the former way; Vaihinger and 
Ginsburg in the latter. Even Hitzig has introduced too great 
refinement into the sequence. The method of the writer cannot 
be close and consecutive throughout. IIe follows a tolerably 
free plan. His theme is not unfolded with regularly-increasing 
clearness till the close. The succession of ideas is not artificially 
marked. There is a latitude in the writer’s treatment of his 
subject. The course of his ideas must not therefore be cramped 
by the acuteness or ingenuity of modern critics; for Semitic 
philosophy is a very different thing from that of the western 
mind. It does not consist of ratiocination. Second causes are 
unknown to it. The laws of nature are equally so. Statements 
are made; doctrines propounded. God is viewed as working 
immediately in all things. Syllogistic rules and forms never 
appear. In a word, the science and philosophy of the West are 
foreign to Oriental idiosyncracy. In our sense of them, they did 
not exist in the East. The Semitic nations had a different cast 
of mind, more devout perhaps, but certainly less scientific. Cohe- 
leth’s ethical philosophy is not linked together in a chain of 
consecutive argument. He does not reason out his theme in the 
Japhetic mode. It is easy to apply our ingenuity in finding out 
logic, method, definiteness of statement and aim, particularity 
of design, metaphysical connexion of ideas, in the work. But 
they do not naturally belong to it. Those who construct for 
hjm a regular and progressive argumentation, moving onwards 
with skilful step towards one object, as Vaihinger and Koester 
do, put western fetters on the free movement of an oriental 
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mind, which are abhorrent to its nature ; and force the book to 
give forth a dialectic artificiality which it was never intended to 
BS. 

The author often digresses from his main idea of the vanity 
of all earthly things. His own objections occasionally inter- 
rupt the proper sequence. Ife repeats the same sentiments 
—reverts to former propositions, advances the same ideas. 
The links in his chain are loose. It is the digressions and 
intercalated utterances that create difficulty to the interpreter, 
especially as the author, as far as we can judge, does not look 
like an adept in writing; nor was his mind preoccupied with a 
great positive truth waiting to be unfolded. Indced it some- 
times appears as if his discussion were terminated. When 
therefore he tries to recommence as it were, the difficulty with 
which he does so produces a degree of awkwardness. He is 
embarrassed in his search ; and his perplexity of thought occa- 
sions obscurity in transitions. Thus the causal connexion of 
vii. 20 with the preceding is difficult, even after Umbreit’s 
laboured elucidation,! which we do not approve of; the im- 
probable interpretation of Ginsburg; and the far-fetched expe- 
dient of the older interpreters to enclose the nineteenth verse 
in a parenthesis ; while the verse as a transition to the following 
is abrupt. Compare also the connection of v. 19-22. That his 
power of expression was rather limited, may be inferred from 
i. 9-18. He had neither the cultivated language of philosophy 
at his command, nor a general mastery of expression. Cire 
should always be taken not to hold Coheleth responsible for 
what is not his real opinion; but to make due allowaies for 
passing thoughts—to separate, as far as possible, what he con- 
tinued to hold or what he reached at last, from the temporary 
and objectionable that he got beyond in the course of discussion 
or was helped by to clearer and better views. We are aware 
that this is a difficult thing. On the ono hand, too great 
endeavour to make him consistent and consecutive in his reason- 
ing, may betray the expositor into far-fetched and subtle inter- 
pretations ; as is the case with Hitzig; while on the other, want 
of perception, or a perfunctory style of interpretation, may con- 
vert Coheleth into a blunderer who could hardly conduct his 
argument without obvious mistakes; as is the case with Knobel. 
The critic who steers safely between the extremes is likely to be 
most successful. 

IX. ScerricaL, EPICUREAN, AND FATALIST TENDENCIES 1N THE 
BOOK.—That a spirit of sceptism often appears in the book 
cannot be denied. The mind of the writer was seriously dig- 


1 Studien und Kritiken, for 1857, p. 40, et seqq. 
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turbed by doubts and difficulties. This is apparent from such 
passages as the following : : 

‘“‘T said in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons of 
men, that God might manifest them, and that they might see 
that they themselves are beasts. For that which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth them: as 
the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath ; 
so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast: for all is 
vanity. All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn 
to dust again. Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth P” (iii. 18-21). 

“T returned and saw under the sun that the race is not to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong, ncither yet bread to the wise, 
nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men 
of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all. For man 
also knoweth not his time,” etc., etc. (ix. 11, 12). 

“Therefore I went about to cause my heart to despair of all 
the labour which I took under the sun. For there is a man 
whose labour is in wisdom, and in knowledge, and in equity; 
yet to a man that hath not laboured therein shall he leave it for 
his portion. This also is vanity and a great evil” (ii. 20, 21). 

“So I returned and considered all the oppressions that are 
done under the sun: and bchold the tears of such as were 
dae and they had no comforter; and on the side of 
their oppressors there was power; but they had no comforter. 
Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead more than 
the living which are yet alive. Yea better is he than both they 
which hath not yet been, who hath not scen the evil work that 
is done under the sun ” (iv. 1-3). 

“ Yea though he live a thousand years twice told, yet hath he 
seen no good: do not all go to one place? All the labour of 
man is for his mouth, and yet the appetite is not filled. For 
what hath the wise more than the fool? What hath the poor 
that knoweth to walk before the living P” (vi. 6-8). 

“In the day of prosperity be joyful, but in the day of ad- 
versity consider: God also hath set the one over against the 
other, to the end that man should find nothing after him. All 
things have I seen in the days of my vanity: there is a just 
man that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked 
man that prolongeth his fife in his wickedness. Be not 
righteous over much ; neither make thyself wise: why shouldest 
thou destroy thyself? Be not over much wicked, neither be 
er aa why shouldest thou die before thy time?” (vii. 

“There is a vanity which is done upon the earth; that there 
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be just men unto whom it happeneth according to the work of 
the wicked ; again, there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the righteous: I said that this also is 
vanity” (viii. 14). 

In like manner an epicurean tendency appears in a variety 
of places. We do not mean that there is encouragement to 
drunkenness, gluttony, and revelling ; nor that the pleasures of 
sense are to be indulged without regard to the obligations of 
duty and religion; but that worldly and sensual enjoyments, 
such as eating, drinking, living joyfully with the wife of one’s 
youth, are recommended as good things. Thus the following 
passages say: “ There is nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink, and that he should make his soul enjoy 

in his labour. This also I saw, that it was from the hand 
of God”? (ii. 24). 

“ And also that every man should eat and drink and enjoy the 
good of all his labour, it is the gift of God” (iu. 138). 

“Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing better than that 
a man should rejoice in his own works; for that is his portion : 
for who shall bring him to see what shall be after him ?” 

lil. 22). 

ue Behold that which I have seen: it is good and comely for 
one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all his labour 
that he taketh under the sun all the days of his life, which God 
giveth him: for it is his portion. Every man also to whom God 
hath given riches and wealth, and hath given him power to eat 
thereof, and to take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour; 
this is the gift of God” (v. 18-19). 

“Then I commended mirth, because a man hath no better 
thing under the sun than to eat and to drink and to be merry : 
for that shall abide with him of his labour the days of his life, 
which God giveth him under the sun” (viii. 15). 

“Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart; for God now accepteth thy works. Let 
thy garments be always white; and let thy head lack no oint- 
ment. Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the hfe of thy vanity: for that is thy portion in this 
life, En in thy labour which thou takest under the sun” 
(ix. 7-9). 

Those who endeavour to explain away these expressions, may 
remind us that they should not be interpreted too literally, nor 
separated from their connexion. This is freely admitted. Nor 
is it denied that the enjoyment of life is the main thing incul- 
cated in them, in contrast with excessive earnestness and exer- 
tion after future good. Still it is apparent that the enjoyment 
of life recommended consists in the pleasures of sense, or self- 
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indulgence. It is incorrect to assert with Noyes!, that the 
preacher tells us 8 man cannot have the enjoyment of life he 
recommends except by “the gift of God to those who are good 
in his sight,” that is, who discharge the duties of morality and 
religion (chap. ii. 26); for what God gives to a man that is 

in His sight is specified as wisdom, knowledge, and joy 
(ii. 26). The epicureanism of the writer is not gross or exces- 
sive, but moderate. Still it has a tinge sufficient to characterise 
it as epicurism.? 

In the same way an inclination to fatalism is observable here 
and there. Everything is represented as occurring in a fixed, 
invariable order. All things are foreordained by God, so that 
man has no power to alter them. Thus: “To every thing there 
is a season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven: A 
time to be born, and a time to die; a time to plant, and a time 
to pluck up that which is planted ; a time to kill, and a time to 
hed : a time to mourn, and a time to dance; a time to cast 
away stones, and a time to gather stones together; a time to 
embrace, and a time to refrain from embracing ; a time to get, 
and a time to lose ; a time to keep, and a time to cast away ; a 
time to rend, and a time to sew; a time to keep silence, and a 
time to speak; a time to love, and a time to hate; a time of 
war, and a time of peace. What profit hath he that worketh 
in that wherein he labourcth? I have seen the travail which 
God hath given to the sons of men to be exercised init. He 
hath made every thing beautiful in his time: also he hath set 
the world in their heart, so that no man can find out the work 
that God maketh from the beginning to the end”’ (i. 1-11). 

‘‘T know that, whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever: 
nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it: and God 
doeth it that men should fear before him”’ (iu. 14). 

“That which hath been is named already, and it is known 
that it is man: neither may he contend with him that is 
mightier than he” (vi. 10). 

“ Consider the work of God: for who can make that straight, 
which he hath made crooked ?” (vii. 13). 

“All things come alike to all: there is one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked; to the good and to the clean, and 
to the unclean; to him that sacrificcth and to him that sacri- 
ficeth not : as is the good, so is the sinner; and he that swear- 
eth, as he that feareth an oath. This is an evil among all 
things that are done under the sun, that there is one event unto 
all: yea, also the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and 


1 New translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, p. 85. 
2 sn Knobel, Commentar ueber das Buch Koheleth, Einlcitung, § 2 p. 22 
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madness is in their heart while they live, and after that they 
go to the dead” (ix. 2, 3). 

Having thus seen that the mind of Coheleth had leanings to 
scepticism, epicureanism, and fatalism, the question arises, how 
they are to be viewed? There are two relations in which they 
may be looked at. 

First, they may have been temporary states of mind in Cohe- 
Jeth—phases through which he passed—arising out of his pro- 
cesses of inquiry, not ultimate conclusions. They were part of 
the difficulties and doubts which he uttered as they arose, but 
afterwards overcame. 

Secondly, they may have been introduced as objections which 
others would express, and therefore should not be put to the 
writer’s own account. 

Many critics adopt the former view. They believe that he 
has given a picture of the struggle through which his mind had 
passed when he investigated the phenomena of daily life. This 
is true and correct. He had doubts, difficultics, stages of per- 
plexity, which are expressed in the course of the work. His 
opinions were fluctuating and unsettled. But the point in 
debate is, Did he arrive at settled and permanent convictions ? 
Did his mind become peaceful and calm in the end? Did he 
come to a full and definite conclusion? Jlere much caution 
is needed, lest more be cduced from the book than what it was 
meant to shew. Did he begin with doubt, and end with full 
conviction of truth ? We cannot say so. While freely allow- 
ing that he got over some of his doubts and difficulties, we can- 
not perceive the evidence of a final, deliberate opinion, on which 
his mind reposed with satisfaction. He did not reach in belicf 
the soul’s immortality. Neither did he come to the doctrine 
of retribution in another life. While it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the fina/ conclusions in a work of professed inquiry 
should alone be taken as the index of the writer’s ultimate 
opinion, we ask where is that deliberate and final view? That 
a course of investigation was conducted by the author is plain ; 
though it is neither formal nor consequential ; but we desire to 
ascertain the turning point, at which he emerged into light. The 
answer of Ilitzig repeated by Stuart is, at the beginning of the 
ninth chapter. Here, say they, we have no more of the desponding 
utterances, all this I have seen: all this have I tried : no more of 
the cheerless conclusion ; ad/ this i¢ vanity. Doubts and queries 
are dismissed. Cohcleth stands on new ground. His spirit has 
been purified. This answer is unsatisfactory. In ix. 10-x. 20 
the author resumes his former mcthod, and shews anything but 
a clear and settled conviction of the truth. On the contrary he 
relapses into a state of anxicty and doubt, as before. Hitzig 
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himself admits this, but offers no explanation of it. And does 
not Coheleth say at the very close of the work, Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity, immediately after the words, “the spirit 
shall return to God who gave it P?” (xii. 7, 8). Does he not say 
after ix 1, “ All that cometh (all that come into the world) is 
vanity ?” (xi. 7). Does he not say too of childhood and youth 
that they are vanity P (xi. 10). If such expressions do not 
indicate a mind chcerless and unsettled as before in i.-viii., we 
cannot interpret language aright. It has been asserted, how- 
ever, that the crowning reward of all Coheleth’s inquiries is, 
that we should fear God and keep his commandments, because this 
is the whole man. Yet the fear of God had been enjoined before 
(v. 6); for the writer had said, “Surely I know that it shall be 
well with them that fear God” (viii. 12); those that fear Him 
shall experience deliverance (vii. 18); and, He doeth certain 
things that men should fear before Him (ii. 14). These 
passages shew that Cohceleth did not come to any settled and 

rmanent conclusion consisting in the fear of God other than 

e had already expressed and followed up with doubts and diffi- 
culties. It was no new result at which he had arrived in the 
end. He had expressly given utterance to it before, and then 
shifted away from it. It should also be observed, that Cohe- 
leth’s fear of God partakes more of the fear of terror than that 
of reverence. It looks upon Him as a Being far off, not near at 
hand to mect human needs. It is the fear of exciting His 
anger, accompanied by a desire of propitiating His favour. It 
is not the love and reverence of a Ruler pure and we who 
punishes sins and rewards self-sacrificing virtue; but a feeling 
whose root is in self. This is evident from v. 2-7 where God is 
spoken of as one in heaven whose patience is not to be trifled 
with, and from whose debt a man should at once free himself by 
paying the vow he may have made. JBesides, the end of the 
whole discourse as given in the words “ fear God,” etc., is not a 
compressed summary of the book stated in the highest generality 
it admits of, neither is it the germ of the contents. It is neither 
the result to which the discussion was tending, nor the conclu- 
sion of it reached with difficulty. Several other admonitions of 
co-ordinate value are presented in xi. 1 and onward. All that 
the writer means to say in xii. 13 is, that this is the end, the 
Linut he puts to his discourse; not the sum of it, nor the final 
resultant of his enquiries. The right translation is, “ the end of 
the discourse [this is]; the whole has been heard;” not, “in 
conclusion, overy thing is noticed [by God]” as Ginsburg 
strangely renders, contrary to 25% with the article, and im- 
porting an idea into the words which is foreign to them. 

It has also been asserted that Coheleth comes to a fudl and 
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definite conclusion in relation to the doctrine of retribution with 
which his mind has been distressed, ‘“‘God will bring to judg- 
ment every work with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it-be evil” (xii. 14). Surely, however, he had already 
said, “‘ God shall judge the righteous and the wicked” (iu. 17), 
and “ for all these things God will bring thee into judgment”’ 
(xi. 9). It is difficult to conceive that his belief in the judg- 
ment here referred to was different from that in xii. 14. Future 
judgment in another world is not meant in iii. 17, xi. 9. Why 
then should xii. 14 be differently represented? All that can be 
deduced from the last passage is a faint foreboding of retri- 
bution beyond the present—a hopeful anticipation of it, not 
a settled conviction—else the whole character of his inquiries 
would have been changed. If he did get out into the clear 
truth at last, surely he would not have allowed what he had 
written to stand as it is, with its apparent contradictions and 
repetitions of the same ideas. We can hardly suppose that he 
began to write without a definite purposo—some leading idea or 
ideas he intended to unfold. In other words, ho saw beforehand 
the conclusion at which he meant to arrive in his own way. If 
this be so, why does he go backwards and forwards in so peculiar 
a fashion, sometimes progressing and again rctrograding in the 
course of the inquiry? Why does he wrestle with doubts and 
difficulties, finding no rest till the very close? Surely the con- 
clusion he meant to arrive at would have told most favourabl 
on the method of his discourse in the book, had he set out wit 
it im his mind. And if he began at random, not knowing 
whither the hard mental struggle would lead, but got at last to 
a settled conclusion, in which he confidently reposed, is it con- 
ceivable that in an age of making books he would have allowed 
what he had written to remain with all its windings to and fro. 
A full and definite conclusion must have appeared so important 
to the author as to revolutionise the preceding treatment of 
his theme. We know how a critic may try to neutralise this 
reasoning. He may put it to the account of Coheleth’s defi- 
ciency in writing. One may suppose that he was not a skilful 
man of letters, but was so busy with searching, so entangled 
with a discussion over which he had not the mastery, os to 
involve himself in repeated contradictions. We cannot see 
much probability in this view. It is derogatory to Coheleth. 
The work shews that he was a man of considerable powers. He 
had a reflecting mind, which alone would have told upon his 
discussion of the subject, apart from skill in composition or 
mastery of expression and style. It requires no great practice 
in literature to prevent repetitions and contradictory statements 
in the compass of so brief a work. 
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We have thus seen that the view advocated by Hitzig and 
Stuart cannot be sustained. It is not correct to say that the 
passages of the book which bear the marks of scepticism 
and epicurism should be repudiated as representing transient 
states of Coheleth’s mind or mere stages of discussion, while 
others towards the close are the index of an ultimate opinion. 
The latter, as distinct from the former, cannot be made out. 

Secondly, it has been supposed that the exceptionable passages 
were introduced as expressing objections which others would 
utter. This is probable enough in the case of some; as in 
x. 16-19 compared with the twentieth verse. But-all cannot 
be so explained. The hypothesis furnishes too narrow a basis 
for solving the difficulty. Hence it may be adopted along with 
the preceding explanation. Nothing prevents the association of 
the one with the other, as various critics do unite them. Cohe- 
leth brings before his readers doubts suggested by observation 
and reflection, or in sume cases presented to him by others. 
How then does this additional circumstance help to solve the 
question before us? We cannot see that it contributes so much 
to the solution as to make it come forth in a shape fit for accept- 
ance. Are all the passages in which sentiments savouring of 
scepticism, epicurism, and fatalism are found, taken away from 
the writer’s own belicf by this expedient ? To deny their exist- 
ence 1s hazardous, though Stuart does so in effect. They cannot, 
however, be ignored by bold assertion. The evidence is too 
palpable for that. Thus we read in ix. 1, 2, ‘‘ the righteous and 
the wise and their works are in the hand of God (depend on the 
necessary and immutable order of things appointed by God) ; 
no man knoweth either love or hatred by all that is before them 
(they do not know hereafter whether they are to love or hate, 
because all is before them. Whatever men do, and whatever 
happens to them, are foreordained to them by God, and cannot 
be altered). All things come alike to all; there is one event to 
the righteous and to the wicked, to the good and to the clean, 
and to the unclean, to him that sacrificeth and to him that 
sacrificeth not; as is the good so is the sinner ; and he that 
sweareth, as he that fearcth an oath.” (All are subject to the 
same unknown fate, which, however variously it works in 
appearance, embraces all alike within its grasp). If such lan- 
guage have not a fatalist import we are unable to understand its 
meaning. To say with Stuart that there is no more in it than 
there is in nearly all the reformed creeds of Christendom is 
nothing to the point. It is not the common doctrine of those 
creeds that God has foreordatned all things. And if it were, it 
would not be Scriptural doctrine. God does not foreordain sin. 
If Coheleth had said that God foreordained that man should act 
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Freely, all would be right. But so far from this, he affirms, that 
none knotca whether he is about to lore or to hate, because all is 
redestinated by God, both what men do and what befalls them. 
like manner we might shew that an epicurean tendency can- 
not be denied, without running counter to the express declara- 
tions of Coheleth. It is no refutation of our opinion to adduce 
the language usually accompanying admonitions to eating, 
drinking, and such sensuous enjoyments, viz., that they are the 
gifts of God; rather does it confirm it, because every thing in 
life is looked upon as the divine arrangement. And do we not 
hear Coheleth say, ‘“ Wherefore I perceive that there ts nothing 
better than that a man should rejoice in his own works; for that 
is his portion: for who shall bring him to sce what shall be 
after him?” (iii. 22). Since then the passages cannot be ex- 
lained away or denied the qucstion recurs, in what light 
should they be viewed? It is reasonable to think that no 
writer would knowingly contradict himself, as Coheleth does, 
and that within limits so narrow as occasionally not to exceed 
a few verses. It is also reasonable to belicve that in a work of 
disquisition, objections would be adduced and answered. We 
do not reject either supposition, or both together. The writer 
should not at once be regarded as contradicting himself, 
unless he move backwards and forwards in his investigation 
without any settled opinions. Nor should his own doubts and 
difficulties, any more than the objections of others, be laid to his 
account, as if they were deliberate and final convictions. All 
the passing thoughts he has set down in writing should not at 
once be assigned to a fixed belief, unless it can be shewn that 
they were subsequently laid aside as forming no part of it. But 
with all these allowances, we must hold that the mind of Cohe- 
leth never got fairly out of all its doubts. It is impossible, in 
every instance, to distinguish what he disowned, and what he 
finally adhered to. Any line separating the two cannot bo 
drawn, for it is impalpable. That some things were rejected 
immediately after they were announced, we cannot well doubt. 
That a thing represented as plausible at one stage of the inquiry, 
is sometimes put in a truer light on a subsequent occasion, we 
fully believe. But the main point still recurs, what is the 
writer’s ultimate, established opinion ? Where does it come out P 
Shew us the testing sentiments by which we may cast out of the 
writer’s passing belief, what he did not truly adopt. To take 
for this purpose a solitary assertion at the end of the work, is 
arbitrary. And what is more, no declaration there, even that 
about bringing every thing into judgment, is especially new. As 
early as iii. 17, the idea of God judging all men was clearly 
enunciated. It had not, therefore, exercised any material in- 
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fluence in settling and purifying the writer’s mind. Why then 
should it be regarded in xi. 14 as the decisive test of all his 
thinking? It 1s his ultimate proposition—that with which he 
stops; but there is no real ground for considering it the solvent 
of his doubts, difficulties, and worldly sentiments respecting the 
course of God’s providence and man’s duty. The true view 
seems to be, that the writer emerged into no settled conclusions 
by which all his scepticism and epicurean notions were effectually 
dissipated. He succeeded in suppressing them for a time. 
Whether he was fully satisfied with his ultimate statement is 
questionable. It was the best thing he could find amid his per- 
plexities; but it reached only a small way towards a solution 
of them. His mind became calmer and better by fixing upon 
it, without obtaining solid or permanent satisfaction. 

These remarks must not be understood as implying a denial of 
convictions on the part of Coheleth; or of ideas that clung to 
him throughout. The divine judgment of man’s thoughts and 
actions was a conviction; not the conviction which consti- 
tuted the result that had been wrung out of painful and 
distressing struggles of mind. It was an idea entertained at 
the beginning of his perplexities, not the conclusion, in which 
all the threads of discussion united at last. It was a right and 
good conviction lodging in his breast, but not one of overwhelm- 
ing power to silence doubts at once and for ever. Hence it could 
only have been one element in a full solution of the problem. 
Indeed, it is only on christian ground where life and immortality 
have been brought to light, that a solution can be found. 

Those who think that the writer believed in a future state of 
retribution, must be perplexed by the method of discussion pur- 
sued. Indeed their opinion is inconsistent with it. The doubts 
and difficulties of Coheleth would have been effectually removed 
by his belief in another life. In the course of the argument he 
could not have thrown off thoughts on various topics, which 
evidently gave him uneasiness, and even weakened his faith in 
retribution generally, if such had been the national creed. And 
why should we attribute belief in future retribution to Eccle- 
siastes, when no other canonical book of the Jews asserts it. 
Even the writer of Job could not arrive at it. The thing does 
not appear in the sacred literature of his nation. Nor is this 
surprising. Christianity has something better than Judaism to 
offer to the world. In fact, the book must have borne another 
complexion, if proceeding from one who had faith in the chris- 
tian doctrine of rewards and punishments. Its recommenda- 
tions or practical inferences would have been different. Is it 
likely that the conclusion, “ Wherefore I perceive that there és 
nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own works; 
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for that is his portion” (iii. 22), or the similar inferences in 
iii, 12,13; v. 18-20; vii. 14; viii. 15; ix. 7-10, etc., came 
from such a man? In view of the vanity and shortness of life, 
could he not easily have attained to a higher standpoint? Or 
could he have pursued such a method of solicitude, as he looked 
abroad on the world and connected it with God’s moral govern- 
ment? The problem can only be discussed with a on 
Jewish ground; and we are unable to see how it could be so 
discussed by a believer in a state of future recompense, with 
such recurring scepticism, repressed not silenced; overpowered 
by faith yet still unremoved. 

It may serve to make these observations more apparent if we 
remark that the sentiments recommended in ii. 24; i. 12; 
v. 17; viii. 15, but more theoretically than otherwise, are re- 
peated with the writer’s full conviction at ix. 7. Yet the prin- 
ciple so enjoined has an epicurean tinge. It was never retracted. 
Coheleth evidently held it to the last. How IIengstenberg can 
assert ix. 7-10 to be the sword of faith with which the writer 
scatters the doubts expressed in ix. 1-6, we are unable to per- 
ae The whole passage ix. 1-10 is in full harmony with 
itself. 


Einleitung, p. 35. 
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THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


I. Trrtz.—In the first verse, the Song of Solomon is styled 
D'VvYn VY a song of the songs, t.e. according to the Hebrew 
usage, a most excellent song. The authorship is at the same time 


assigned to Selomon; the y) prefixed to sisoy denoting the 
writer, as in many inscriptions of psalms. There is no reason 


for denying, with Weissbach,! that b “WS is synonymous with 
? in the inscriptions of psalms, or with the genitive alone with- 


out ? in the titles of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. And he errs in 
explaining it having relation to, the particular relation being left 
indefinite. In like manner it is only a mistake to understand 
by the title song of songs a collection of songs, with Kleuker ; or 
a chain of songs, as if ““Y should be pointed, YW="MiW, with 
Velthusen and Paulus. 

II. Conrents.—The story is simple. A rural maiden named 
the Shulamite, who was harshly treated by her brothers, and 
had just espoused a young man with whom she had been 
acquainted from childhood, is carried into the royal tent of 
Solomon. The voluptuous monarch tries to win her affection 
by every means in his power; plies her with entreaties and 
blandishments ; loads her with praises; and prefers her to all 
his women. But she cannot be induced to lend a favourable 
ear to his desires. Constant in her affection, she rejects the 
princely overtures, and is perpetually thinking of her beloved, 
declaring her ardent attachment to him, and earnestly wishing 
that she may return to him and the place where he is. After 
Solomon had tried in vain to alienate her affection from the 
shepherd, she is freed from the harem, and hastens to rejoin her 
beloved bridegroom in the country. 

The 2 a may be divided into six sections. 

1. p. i. 2-ii. 7.—After the inscription, the Shulamite 


1 Das hohe Lied Salomo’s etklaert, u. 8. w. pp. 104, 105 
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appears in the royal tent in the country into which she had been 
carried, still slathed in her rustic robes, but thinking only of 
her absent shepherd-lover. The court ladies attendant on the 
king look curiously at her on account of the swarthy colour of 
her face ; but she informs them that it was caused by exposure 
to the sun; for her brothers had obliged her to keep their vine- 
yards. Continuing her soliloquy after this, she asks her lover, 
as if she were already free, where she may find him. The ladies 
wondering at her foolishness derisively bid her go and feed her 
sheep (i. 1-8). Solomon now steps forward, praising her beauty 
and promising to adorn her with a beautiful chain (i. 9-11). 
But she praises her beloved, and is insensible to the monarch’s 
words. Overcome with grief and desire she then implores the 
women around her to grant her leisure to think of her friend 
(i. 12-14, Shulamite; 15, Solomon; 16, 17-ii. 1, Shulamite; 
ii. 2, Solomon ; ii. 3-7, Shulamite). 

2. ii. 8-iii. 5.—Here the place is not changed; but the time 
is supposed to be considerably prior to that in ii. 7. The Shu- 
lamite refers to the occasion of her being first separated from 
her beloved who invited her out into the fields in the spring. 
The fifteenth verse gives the words of her brothers, which led to 
the separation ; not the isolated ide, eater of a drinking-song, 
as Magnus supposes. She consoles herself, however, with the 
inseparableness of their hearts, bidding him hasten to her side 
(ii. 8-17). 

The espoused one now relates a dream which she had respect- 
ing her lover, saying that she had sought but did not find him; 
that she had risen up and gone through the streets (of Shunem) ; 
and when she met with the watchmen of the city and asked 
them if they had seen her beloved, they had hardly passed her 
by when she laid hold of him and took him to the house 
of her mother (iii. 1-5). 

3. ili. 6-v. 1. Solomon is now described returning to Jeru- 
salem from his royal castle in the country, with great pomp and 
splendour. The people admire the magnificent palanquin in 
which the Shulamite is conveyed (ili. 6-11). Wishing to pro- 
cure her favour by his flatteries, the monarch praises her grace- 
fulness, and greatly desires to gain the love of one so beautiful 
(iv. 1-7). In ii. 6-11, spectators looking at the procession 
from the country, are supposed to speak. Solomon is repre- 
sented as having all preparations made for his marriage. He 
is crowned, but she is not. He appears resolved to overcome 
her inclination. 

The language of iv. 1-7 is suffitient to shew that Solomon is 
the speaker here, not the shepherd-lover. The latter, who is 
suddenly introduced, assures her that he would attempt every- 
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thing to rescue her from her perilous position. He then praises 
her chastity, fidelity, and modesty; employing the figure of an 
enclosed garden (iv. 8-16). 

The Shulamite replies in iv. 163.; and the shepherd responds 
in v. 1, giving utterance to his delight in her charms. The 
poet addresses them both:— 


Eat, O friends! 
Drink, yea drink abundantly, O beloved. 


4, (v. 2-vi. 3). The Shulamite relates a dream she saw re- 
specting her shepherd to the court ladies. The purport of this 
was, that he came to her dwelling at night and asked her to let 
him in. At first she was reluctant to do so; but when he put 
his hand through the window, and begged more earnestly that 
he might be admitted, she rose up and opened the door, but 
found him gone, and called him in vain. In seeking him, she 
met with the watchmen of the city, who wounded and shame- 
fully treated her. She then beseeches these ladies that if they 
found her friend, they would tell him how sick of love she was. 
When they ask what his attractions are more than those of an 
ordinary lover (v. 9), the Shulamite describes his personal ap- 
ee and beauty. After the description, the daughters of 

erusalem inquire whither he is gone (vi. 1), professing their 
willingness to go with her to seck him out. She answers that 
he has gone to his garden; and declares that their affection 1s 
mutual and inseparable. 

5. (vi. 4-vili. 4). Solomon now appears and addresses the 
Shulamite in flattering terms, affirming that he prefers her to 
all his wives and concubines. In vi. 10 he cites the encomium 
of the court ladics upon her. The Shulamite explains how she 
had fallen in with the royal cortege; at the sight of which she 
was at first frightened, and hastened away, till by the advice of 
the court ladies she remained (vii. 1a.), and so came to be seen 
by the king, who tries to induce her to love him, and therefore 
celebrates her beauty (vi. 4—vii. 9). 

The Shulamite declaring that she is wholly devoted to her 
ea aa and so shewing that she steadfastly resists all the arts 
of Solomon, speaks to her shepherd as if she were already free, 
inviting him to go to the country with her and enjoy the plea- 
sures of life there. She wishes that he were a brother to her, 
that she might manifest her attachment to him in public, intro- 
duce him into her mother’s house, and give him the most 
delicious drinks. Then, exhausted with the strength of her 
affection, she wishes for the presence and embraces of her lover, 
and beseeches the court ladies not to attempt to turn away her 
affection from him (vii. 10-viii. 4). 
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6. (viii. 5-14). The shepherd is supposed to have been at 
the palace; and Solomon, finding her proof against his allure- 
ments, had set her free. In company with the bridegroom she 
returns to her native place, and visits the appre trees where they 
had first pledged their vows. Speaking of her virtue and inno- 
cence as things invincible to temptation, she reminds her brothers 
of what they had said about her preserving or losing her chastity 
before she was marriageable. In alluding to her temptations, 
she says, that though Solomon was a very rich man, having a 
most valuable vineyard, yet that she despised all his possessions, 
content to preserve her innocence. In conclusion, the shepherd 
with his companions requests of her a song. With this she 
complies, as she sits in her garden invisible, and repeats the 
words she had already sung (11. 17) :— 

Make haste, my beloved ; 


And be thou like to a roe, or to a young hart, 
Upon the mountains of spices. 


The mountains of separation exist no longer: mountains, fra- 
grant with spices, take their place. 

IIL. Speaxers.—There is considerable difficulty in determi- 
ning the speakers throughout, because they are not marked by 
the poet. Hence the diversity of opinion on the point. The 
diction and context are the best guides, the former being suited 
to the character whence it is supposed to procced. Solomon 
speaks in a more ornate strain than the Shulamite or her shep- 
herd. This is but natural. 

1. There is the Shulamite, whose name appears but once, 
vii. 1. She was from Shulem, a place which has been identified 
with the modern village of Solam, at the west end of little 
Hermon. A more usual form of the word is Shunem, a city in 
the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix 18), on the way from Gilgal to 
Carmel, not far from Gilboa. Eusebius speaks of a place Sulem, 
five Roman miles south of mount Tabor.! On account of tho 
article prefixed, it is better to take the word as a Gentile name, 
than with the Vulgate pacifica, peaceful, which Hengstenberg 
and others follow. There is no foundation for saying with some, 
that the names Solomon and Shulamith are as significant, and 
related one to another, as John Bunyan’s Christian and Chris- 
tiana, The Shulamite calls her shepherd 3), *p9, and MINNY 
YB}. She never addresses Solomon present ; once she does so 
in his absence (viii. 12). 

2. The shepherd espoused to the Shulamite. He calls his 


beloved | 


1 See Meier's das Hohelied in deutscher Uebereetzung, Erklérung, u.s. w. p. 143. 
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8. Solomon who praises the Shulamite. He calls her ‘Mp4, 
‘han ‘Agi and 37°32. 

4. The court ladies or daughters of Jerusalem. When they 
address the Shulamite they call her D°/33 MB. 

5. Brothers of the Shulamite speak in viii. 8, 9, and probably 
elsewhere. 

6. Others are also introduced speaking, as in iii. 6-11. They 
are spectators at Jerusalem. 

It has been thought by some that Solomon is depicted as a 
bridegroom in iii. 6-v. 1. In that case he enters into Jerusalem 
in royal pomp, adorned with a nuptial garland. His marriage 
with one of the daughters of Jerusalem may be described; as 
Hitzig and others suppose. We believe, however, that Solomon 
is set forth in the passage riding in royal state, in a gorgeous 
palanquin, along with the Shulamite, and having on his head 
the same nuptial crown he wore on the occasion of his marriage 
with Pharaoh’s daughter. Thus he approaches Jerusalem, sur- 
rounded by his guards, and dressed in royal fashion, for the 
purpose of winning and espousing the country maiden. The 
king is not depicted as a bridegroom, but he who styles the 
Shulamite mD9, spouse, ¢.c. the devoted shepherd. Hitzig also 
lays some stress on the phrase J7)"N3, daughter of a prince, 
which he thinks inapplicable to the Shulamite, and applies in 
consequence to a concubine of princely descent. This is an 
unnecessary inference. The phrase means noble daughter in refer- 
ence to her noble disposition, not her high position. This is 
the only sense suited to the context, as Hengstenberg justly 
remarks.} 

IV. Craracrer oF THE SpeEcHES.—The genius and charac- 
ter of Solomon’s addresses are very different from those put 
into the mouth of the shepherd Those of the monarch are full 
of alluring words devoid of sincerity and true tenderness. 
There is an artificiality about them, shewing that they do not 
proceed from the heart. Occasionally they border upon the 
indecorous and improper. His figures are often far-fetched. 
This is exemplified in vu. 1-5: 


How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, 

O princely daughter ! 

The circuits o set) hips are like a neck ornament, 
The work of a skilful artificer. 

Thy navel is a round goblet, 

Lot not spiced wine be wanting in it. 

Thy belly is an heap of wheat, 

Set about with lilies. 


1 Das Hohelied Salomonis, p. 184. 
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Thy breasts are like the young roes, 

Twins of a gazelle. 

Thy neck is as a tower of ivory ; 

Thine eyes are as the fish pools in Heshbon, 
By the gate of Bath-rabbim. 

Thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon, 
Which looketh towards Damascus. 

Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, 

And the hair of thine head like purple. 
The king is captivated by the lo 


On the other hand, the addresses of the shepherd bear the 
marks of ingenuous and rustic simplicity. They breathe the 
feelings of a pure mind, faithful in its love and innocent in its 
purposes. For example, iv. 8-16: 


With me from Lebanon, my betrothed, 
With me thou shalt come from Lebanon ; 
Thou shalt look from the heights of Amana, 
From the top of Shenir and Hermon; 
From the lions’ dens, 
From the mountains of leopards. 
Thou hast put heart into me, 
My sistcr, my espoused ; 
Thou hast put heart into me, 
With one of thine cyes, 
With one chain of thy neck. 
How fuir is thy love, my sister, my spouse, 
How sweet is thy love above wine ! 
And the smell of thine ointments above all spices. 
Thy lips, O my betrothed, drop honey ; 
Honey and milk are under thy tongue, 
And the smell of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon. 
An enclosed garden art thou, my sister, my betroth 
An enclosed garden, a sealed fountain. 
Thy plants are a paradise of pomegranates, 
With pleasant fruits, 
Cypresses and nards, 
ards and crocus, 
Calamus and cinnamon ; 
With all trees of frankincense, 
Myrth and aloes ; 
With all the chief spices. 
A garden spring, 
A well of living waters, 
And streams from Lebanon. 


V. Moves oF INTERPRETATION.—Few books in the Bible have 
given rise to such a variety of interpretation as the Canticles. 
We may reduce the different modes of explanation to three. 

1. The allegorical or mystical. The supporters of this method 
differ in sentiment thus : 

(a2) Some say that Christ is the principal subject. He is 
the lover or Bridegroom. The beloved or bride is the entire 
Christian church in the view of some; each individual Christian 
soul in that of others. Many, however, combine these modifica- 
tions. 
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(6) Kindred to the last opinion is that which regards the 
song as a prophetic delineation of the fortunes of the Christian 
church. This is a sort of prophetic-allegorical method of ex- 
planation, adopted by Cyprian. 

(c) Others say that the relation of Jehovah to the Jewish 
people is the subject; either the love of Jehovah towards the 
church of Israel, or a figurative picture of Israel’s history from 
the exodus till the final redemption. 

These two opinions touch one another according to those who 
suppose that the Jehovah, whose love to his ancient people is 
described, is none other than Christ who has revealed the glory 
of God to mankind in all times, and offered himself a sacrifice 
for their sins. The church of the Old Testament and that of 
the New stand therefore in the same general relation to Christ. 

2. A class of interpreters explain the poem typically. They 
abide by the literal interpretation, but assign to it a spiritual 
sense. This presupposes a historical occurrence or actual fact 
to have happened; which the poet employs in a typical way, to 
set forth an idea or recommend a spiritual relation. Those who 
advocate the typical sense generally assume that Solomon’s 
marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter, or with some other, is the 
historical basis employed to depict the love of God or of Christ 
to the church. Among the advocates of this view may be men- 
tioned Lowth, Hofmann, Delitzsch, and Naegelsbach. But it is 
very improbable that a real event is described in the poem ; and 
Solomon’s marriage is certainly not the subject. The leading 
idea of the poem is not marriage. The matrimonial relation is 
kept in the back ground; whereas it should be prominent, 
according to this view. Weissbach has shewn that the love- 
relation of Solomon set forth in the poem is no actual thing but 
rather an ideal picture.! 

It is obvious that there is no distinct line of demarcation 
between the typical and allegorical mode of interpretation. The 
boundaries of the two are indefinite. 

3. Another class of interpreters suppose the book to contain 
throughout a description of earthly love. Here‘again there is a 
variety of modifications. Wedded love is represented say some, 
and so the book is a defence of monogamy ; chaste, antenuptial 
love, say others. 

We shall first refer to that form of the allegorical interpreta- 
tion which has been current in the Christian church since the 
time of Origen, viz., that Christ is the principal subject. 

It is an insuperable objection to such an hypothesis that it 
tears away the poem from all historical connexions. It has then 


1 Das Hohe Lied Salomo’s erklirt u. 8. w. § 9, p. 66 et seqq. 
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no special reference to the Old Testament times. Describing 

rophetically the love between Christ and his church under the 
New Testament dispensation, the Jewish character of the book 
is ignored, and it becomes to all intents a Christian production. 
The view in question strips it of all real association with the 
Old dispensation; a proceeding so unusual and arbitrary as to 
ensure its rejection. No work of the Old Testament is so com- 
pletely projected into the Christian dispensation as to lose con- 
nexion with the times and circumstances in which it originated. 
Besides, the ideas of Christ both in and immediately after the 
Solomonic age were entirely different from what are said to be 
presented here. The Jews had no conception of a personal Mes- 
siah soearly. Thcir notions were vague and indefinite respecting 
a future age of prosperity to the nation. They were perhaps con- 
nected loosely with some future king of David’s family. They 
had not then been concentrated on a person, the Messiah. Hence 
Solomon could not personify the Messiah. The development of 
the Messianic idea was far from being in a state to allow of that. 
The most exalted Jew could not have had any conception of the 
New Testament Messiah loving and living for his people. 

We must therefore dismiss th’s phase of the allegorical inter- 
pee as inadmissible. Solomon does not represent the 

essiah loving his bride, the church. 

The most plausible form of the mystical exposition is that 
which assumes the relation of Jehovah to the Jewish people. 
This relation is exhibited in figurative language borrowed 
a that of a bridegroom to his bride, of a husband to his 
wife. 

The following arguments may be stated against the explana- 
tion in question : 

1. The work contains no intimation of such sense. It 
should not therefore be adopted. As the warrant is wanting, 
the thing ought not to be assumed. In all similar cases there 
is something to suggest the allegorical, and so prevent the 
expositor from resting in the literal alone. But here a hidden 
meaning is neither expressly stated nor obscurely hinted. The 
absence of such key fully justifies the rejection of a mystical 
sense. It has been said indeed, that a divine key to the alle- 
gory is found in i. 4: “the upright love thee;” but the word 
translated upright is taken adverbially, meaning justly or de- 
servedly; and the subject to the verb is the virgins, as in the 
third verse. 

It is hardly necessary to prore that there is always an intima- 
tion of the allegorical sense where it is intended. It has been 
affirmed that the eightieth psalm contains no such key. But 
surely the heathen in the eighth verse, and the expressions man 
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of thy right hand and son of man in the seventeenth, shew what 
the vine brought out of Egypt signifies. Israel, is the man of 
Jehovah's right hand, and the son of man, rescued from the grasp 
of the heathen. : 

2. There is no adequate ground for an allegorical interpretar 
tion of the poem in any other part of Scripture, whether Messiah 
or Jehovah be considered the subject. It is frequently argued that 
the forty-fifth psalm authorises us to interpret it spiritually, be- 
cause the psalm in question is supposed to describe the mutual love 
of Messiah and his people. But there is no reason for thinking 
that the forty-fifth psalm refers to Messiah. A single verse of 
it has been accommodated to Christ by the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. That is all. The king depicted is not Messiah, 
and his love to the church; but some Jewish king on the occa- 
sion of his marriage. No good interpreter now applics the ode 
to Messiah. Hence the assumed analogy to the poem before us 
utterly fuils. The same may be said of the seventy-second 
psalm, which has no relation to Christ, as we have shewn else- 
where. 

3. Again, the relation of Jehovah to Israel under the figure of 
marriage does not appear in the Pentateuch. Israel is not there a 
virgin beloved of God. Such personification first occurs in Amos v. 
2. In Isaiah we meet with the figure of Jehovah’s love for Israel 
like that of a bridegroom to his bride, but not earlier (Ixi. 10). 
It may be admitted that a feeble germ of the figurative relation 
is contained in the Pentateuch where idolatry and apostasy from 
God generally are termed ehoredom; but it is wholly unde- 
veloped even there. And if that be so, the Song cannot exhibit 
the figure in such a form. When it is recollected that the Pen- 
tateuch was not of earlier origin than the poem before us, this 
argument becomes weighty. It is undeniable that the relation 
between Jehovah and Israel does not appear in any book prior 
to this. Is it conceivable then that it would be presented 
at first in a fully developed form ? Would it have been drawn 
out into minuteness at the very commencement of its use? If 
so, it were contrary to analogy. There is always due prepara- 
tion for such a thing. 

4, Jehovah’s relation to the Jewish nation is described under 
the figure of a marriage. But here the subject is different, 
The poem does not describe the marriage relation. It pourtrays 
the purity and fidelity of a virtuous, newly-married maiden. 
True love, pure, innocent, and faithful, exposed to the most 
dazzling temptations yet resisting them all, is the theme. 
Hence those who build an allegorical explanation on the ground 
of descriptions setting forth the covenant relation of Jehovah to 
his people under the figure of marriage, rest on a false founda- 
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tion. The word nb3 rendered spouse in our version, is properly 
so translated. It has but two senses, viz., bride and daughier- 
in-law. Mr. Ginsburg is mistaken in supposing that it only 
means betrothed, t.c., a female under an engagement to marry. 
It denotes a newly-married woman, as the Shulamite was. The 
shepherd was not only the lover, but the married lover of his 
shepherdess. Solomon docs not use the word, but the shepherd- 
bridegroom, who is the only proper person to employ it. 

5. Various parts of the poem are equally unbecoming and 
irreverent on the hypothesis of their being spoken by J A 
to Israel. 


Behold, thou art fair, my love ; 

Behold, thou art fair ; 

Thou hast doves’ eyes within thy locks ; 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats 

That appear from mount Gilead. 

Thy teeth are like a shorn flock of sheep 
Which came up from the washing. 

All are paired, 

And none among them is bereaved. 

Like a braid of scarlet are thy lips, 

And thy mouth-work is lovely. 

Thy cheeks behind thy veil 

Are like a pirce of a pomegranate. 

Thy neck is like David's tower, 

Built for the bulwark of entrances ; 

A thousand shields hang upon it, 

All shields of heroes. 

Thy two breasts are like two young fawns, 
Twins of a gazelle feeding among lilies (iv. 1-5). 


And 


How beautiful are thy fect in sandals, 
O princely daughter! 
The circuits of thy hips, ete. (vii. 1-9). 


In like manner the following language in the mouth of the 
church is unsuitable and indccorous as applied to Jchovah. 


His head is as the most fine gold ; 
His locks are bushy and black as a raven. 

His eyes are as the cyes of doves by the rivers of waters, 

Washed with milk and fitly set. 

His checks are as a bed of spices, as swect flowers ; 

His lips like lilies, dropping sweet-smelling myrrh. 

His hands are as gold rings set with the beryl ; 

His belly is as bright ivory overlaid with sapphires ; 

His legs are as pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine gold. 
His countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 

His mouth is most sweet, yca he is altogether lovely.—(v. 11-16). 


All words of this nature coming from Jehovah to Israel, or 
from the latter to the former, are out of place, extravagant, and 


: a Song of Songs translated from the original Hebrew with a commentary, ete. 
p. 158. 
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absurd. The length to which some interpreters will goin deny- 
ing the natural is most manifest from Stowe’s clumsy attempt to 
shew that the passage just quoted has reference to the dress, not 
the skin! Thus when we read “his head is as the most fine 
gold,” the gold-coloured turban is intended; and when it is 
said, “his belly is as bright ivory overlaid with sapphires,” the 
snow-white robe and girdle set full of jewels are specified. The 
critic does not inform us what particular part of the dress is 
described by “ the legs like pillars of marble, set upon sockets 
of fine gold.’”’! Consistently with the same absurd principle, 
the description of the body in the seventh chapter seems to be 
regarded by others. Is it possible that the navel, thighs, and 
belly can be disposed of with the remark that the dress of these 
parts is referred to P 


The navel is like a round goblet which wanteth not liquor ; 
Thy belly is like an heap of wheat, set about with lilies. 


Is it thus the divine Bridegroom addresses his spouse the 
church ? Does he praise redeemed sinners, saying to them, 
‘“ Behold, thou art fair, my love, behold, thou art fair, thou hast 
doves’ eyes within thy locks.” “Thou hast ravished my heart, 
my sister, my spouse: thou hast ravished my heart with one of 
thy eyes, with one chain of thy neck. How fair is thy love, my 
sister, my spouse! how much better is thy love than wine; and 
the smell of thine ointments than all spices?’’ Docs he say to 
the church, ‘“‘Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my 
undefiled: for my head is filled with dew, and my locks with 
the drops of the night?” the interpretation of which let us hear 
from one of the allegorisers, Matthew Henry: “He pleads 
distress and begs to be admitted sub forma pauperis—under the 
character of a poor traveller that wants a lodging; ‘ My head is 
wet with the dew, with the cold drops of the night; consider 
what hardships I have undergone to merit thec, which surely 
may merit from thee so small a kindness as this.’ When 
Christ was crowned with thorns, which, no doubt, fetched blood 
from his blessed head, then was his head wet with the dew; 
‘consider what a grief it is to me to be thus unkindly used, as 
much as it would be to a tender husband to be kept out of doors 
by his wife in a rainy stormy night.’”’ 

Again, is not this a strange way of the church’s expressing 
her passionate desire of a stricter union with God? ‘Oh that 
thou wert as my brother that sucked the breasts of my mother; 
when I should find thee out, I would kiss thee, yea, I should not 
be despised.”’ 


1 See the American Biblical Repository for April, 1847. 
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“The church,” says Poole, “here expresseth her passionate 
desire of a stricter union with and closer communion with Christ 
than she had attained. And in particular, these may be the 
breathings of the ancient Jewish church after Christ’s incarna- 
tion, whereby he was to be their brother (Rom. viii. 29; Heb. 
ii, 11, 12) and a sucking infant.” 

‘“ My beloved put in his hand by the hole of the door;” very 
peculiar words to be applied by the church to Jehovah or 
Christ; yet they are so, meaning according to M. Henry: 
‘‘ When Christ has wrought powerfully upon a soul, he leaves a 
blessed sweetness in it, which is delightful to it; with this he 
oiled the lock to make it go easy.” 

6. The imagery of love is here drawn out into minute details 
of personal parts and properties repugnant to a devout Jewish 
mind, and more to a western one, if the Supreme Being and 
his love to Israel be the theme. The individualising of the 
book in relation to the affections and emotions of Jehovah, 
exceeds anything found in the Old Testament. Had the poem 
dealt more in generals, the claim to an allegorical sense would 
have been more probable, because in greater proximity to like 
images elsewhere ; but taste, propriety, and scripture analogy 
are violated by the tedious circumstantiality with which the one 
idea is unfolded, viz., that God loves his church and is loved by 
it. To do this, it is surely unnecessary to give a particular 
description of the bodily limbs and features. God is a Spirit. 
There is anthropomorphism in the Scriptures. Passions, in 
which even human frailty and imperfection appear, are ascribed 
to the Supreme. But here the imagery excecds in grossness 
anything that is written elsewhere. So sensuous is it at times, 
as even to border on the indelicate (vii. 1-3). The words put 
into the mouth of Jehovah grate harshly on the ear and heart 
of the spiritually-minded. Surely the figures would have an 
injurious effect on the oriental mind, if it was thought that they 
describe the communion existing between God and the church. 
The warm imagination and sensuous emotions of the easterns 
could hardly be benefited by the book, did it depict the love of 
God as pure love between the sexes. This seems to have been felt 
by the Jews when they forbade its perusal by persons under thirty 
years of age. Even with our cold western temperament, it is 
difficult for Christians generally to read it with profit. Hence 
M. Henry says, that when we apply ourselves to the study of 
it we must even forget we have bodies. A hard thing to do, as 
long as we are in the body. The book is commonly neglected. 
It is neither i arse from in the pulpit, nor read in the family 
for devotional purposes. Curiosity usually leads to its private 
perusal. It is generally avoided. Stuart asserts that it is “the 
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better and safer course to place the Canticles, as the Jews did, 
among the O'7333 or books withdrawn from ordinary use, and 
betake ourselves rather to the Psalms, and the Proverbs, and 
the prophets, and the New Testament.”! Why so, if it ex- 
presses, as he says it does, “‘the warm and earnest desire of the 
soul after God ?”? The Jews, on the contrary, apprehended some 
danger from it to the youthful mind. Why should a book have 
been given by God to the people of Israel for their spiritual 
good, if it could not be read generally without such a restriction ? 
As far as many were concerned, it might as well not have been 
written, because they died before the age of thirty. The poem | 
is more liable to do harm to an oriental than to an occidental 
mind; and therefore we infer that it was not meant to have a 
mystical meaning. 

7. The work makes no mention of Jehovah, His dominion, 
laws, sanctuary, or worship. It includes no lessons of faith, 
obedience, and piety towards god, or duty towards man. 

8. The total silence of our Lord and his apostles respecting it 
seems to authorise the idea that it was little regarded by the 
Jews of Palestine, and that the great Teacher, as well as his 
disciples, had no desire to rescuc it from obscurity. 

Notwithstanding this obvious fact, Hengstenberg asserts that 
the highest of all authorities, that of our Lord and his apostles, 
| in favour of the allegorical interpretation. He quotes 
these places: Matt. vi. 28-30; comp. Song il. 1. Matt. xin. 20; 
xxiv. 42; comp. v. 2. Matt. xxi. 33, etc.; comp. vii. 11. 
Luke xii. 35-37; comp. v. 3. Luke xiii. 31, 82; comp. u. 15. 
John vi. 44; comp. i. 4. John vii. 33, 34; comp. v. 6. John 
xxl. 16; comp. i. 8. So this critic supposes that when Christ 
called Herod a for, he referred to the passage in the Song where 
we read, “Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines!” Te also bids the reader compare Matt. xxvi. 6-13, 
Mark xiv. 3, John xii. 3, Luke vii. 38, with Song i. 12; John 
li. 1-11, with Song ii. 4; John iii. 29, with Song ii. 8; and 
Ephes. v. 27, with Song iv. 7.2 

9. There are some traces in the Mishnah of doubts having 
been entertained among the Jews regarding the canonicity of 
the book, notwithstanding R. Akiba’s assertion that no Israelite 
ever disputed it. R. Jose saith, Ecclesiastes ‘does not make 
the hands unclean, but the Canticles are subject to a dis- 
pute.” The treatise Pirke Aboth refers to similar doubts. 

10. Both Origen and Jerome affirm that the Jews forbad any 
one to read the book till he was thirty years of age, a restriction 

1 On the Canon of the Old Testament, p. 355 ed. Davidson. 


? Das Hohclied Salomonis ausgelegt, pp. 253, 254. 
8 Mishna Yadaim, iii. 5, 
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approved by those fathers. This prohibition extended to the 
beginning and end of Ezekiel, and the first part of Genesis, but 
for a different reason, the difficulty of understanding them; while 
in the case of the Canticles, moral danger led to the restriction. 
If a spiritual meaning was attached to the book, the reason of 
the prohibition is not very evident. The very fact of a mystical 
sense being the only and true one, so far from being a drawback 
to the perusal of the poem, would be an encouragement to it. 
To excite the warm and earnest desire of the soul after God 
is an object which the mystical sense would directly favour ; 
whereas the mere amatory character would be liable to abuse. 

* The restriction is in harmony with the latter, rather than the 
former. 

The arguments of the allegoriscrs and type-finders do not 
appear sufficient to invalidate the force of those now given. 
They are principally the following : 

1. The oldest interpretation scems to have been the alle- 
gorical one. The Jews who received the book into the canon 
attached a spiritual meaning to it, clse they would not have 
dignified it with such a position. It owes its place to its sup- 
posed mystical import. 

This seems probable enough, for it agrees with what R. Azaria 
(in Meor Enayim) says. It is also favoured by the fact, that the 
first and most important place is given to the song among the 
five Megilloth; though the Lamentations of Jeremiah the pro- 
phet belong to the division in question. The Chaldee and Syriac 
interpreters seem to have followed the view of the men who 
received the book into the sacred collection. But though the 
Jewish compilers of the holy books, and the old translators 
regarded the Song as allegorical, we need not follow their senti- 
ments. They were not infallible. Surely we are as able to 
Judge of the interpretation of the work as they were. Hahn 
supposes that we are not;! and assumes a certain principle by 
which the compilers of the Canon were guided, viz., the 1mme- 
diate connection of a book with the development of God’s king- 
dom under the Old Testament. But conjecture is not argument. 
Whether the collectors of the canonical books had any fixed 
principles for judging their canonicity is uncertain. We believe 
that the person or persons who first’ placed the Song in the 
canon, took it for the production of king Solomon, agreeably to 
the title. And the national Hebrew opinion was, that he was 
an inspired man. Faith in the inspiration of the writer had 
more to do with the reception of his work into the Canon, than 
its religious contents; though they were not overlooked. Nor 
can we refrain from comparing the Song with the book of Esther 

1 Das hohe Lied von Salomo, pp. 7, 8 
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or Ecclesiastes in its relation to the development of the Divine 
kingdom—a kingdom which consists essentially in righteousness 
ni purity—and putting its tendency in that respect as high as 
theirs. 

The Septuagint translator of Canticles understood it in an 
allegorical sense. So Keil after Magnus asserts, adducing as 
proof vi. 8, where the rendering is a7ré dpyijs mlotews, instead 
of the Hebrew from the top of Amana. It is not uncommon for‘ 
the Greek translators to mistake proper names for appellatives. | 
There is no good reason for saying that the version in question 
took the Song in an allegorical sense; though Magnus adduces 
the fact of Egypt being the seat of allegory, and the spirit of 
the time, as favourable to such a mode of explanation.! Evidence 
of the mystical sense would have been more apparent, had the 
Greek translators followed it. 

Jesus Sirach has also been supposed by Keil to furnish proof 
of his allegorical interpretation of the Song, in xlvii. 17, where 
we read of Solomon, ‘ Countries marvelled at thee for thy songs, 
and proverbs, and parables, and interpretations.’ Here it is 
said that all the writings of Solomon are mentioned ; and there- 
fore the allegorical interpretation of the Song is implied. It is 
evident, however, that the words do not refer to the writings 
of Solomon in the Canon, because éppnvelas, interpretations of 
enigmas are not given there. The allusion is to the historical 
narrative in Kings, as Hengstenberg has remarked.? So too the 
fifteenth verse alludes to 1 Kings x. 24. 

The Wisdom of Solomon also implies the mystical sense of 
Canticles. So Rosenmiiller and Delitzsch assert, relying upon 
viii. 2, where Solomon addresses wisdom: “I loved her, and 
sought her out from my youth, I desired to make her my spouse, 
and I was a lover of her beauty.” The resemblance is merely 
accidental between the two brides. 

Josephus? understood the Canticles in an allegorical sense. 
So Hengstenberg asserts, because Josephus arranges the Old 
Testament books so as to put the Song among the prophets. 
But it is by no means certain that he put it there. More pro- 
bably did he arrange it with the three containing hymns to 
God and principles of life for men, viz., Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes. 

In the Talmud we find proof that the Jews in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era took it in a mystical sense. Thus 
R. Akiba says, “The whole history of the world does not offer 
an epoch equal to the day on which Canticles were given to 
{srael, for ‘all the Hagiographa are holy, but the Canticles are 


1 Kritische Bearbeitung und Erklirung des hohen Liedes Salomo’s. p. 25. 
2 Das hohelied, u. s. w., p. 254. 8 Contra Apion. i. 8. 
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most holy.” In accordance with this authority, various pas- 
a are quoted and explained in the Talmud allegorically. 

he Targum or Chaldce paraphrase regards the poem as-a 
figurative description of God’s gracious conduct towards the 
Jews in delivering them from Egyptian bondage, and conferring 
singular favours upon them till the coming of the Messiah. 

ong Christians, Origen was probably the first who ex- 

oar the Song allegorically. He terms the poem an epitha- 
amium or nuptial song, and assumes a spiritual sense, accord- 
ing to which the union of a soul, or of the church with the 
Word of God, the divine bridegroom, is set forth. Jerome says 
that Origen wrote ten volumes of commentaries on the poem, 
containing twenty thousand verses; and observes, in an epistle 
to Pammachius und Oceanus, that whereas in his other works 
Origen had excelled all others, in that on Canticles he sur- 
passed himself. Athanasius, Gregory Nyssene, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, and most of the fathers took the same view. It has always 
prevailed among Christians. Whatever weight be attached to 
the argument in favour of the mystical sense borrowed from 
antiquity, we must be guided by other considerations in coming 
to a safe conclusion. 

2. On the supposition of its being an ordinary love song all 
propriety is violated. The poem abounds with praises of the 
lover’s person from the lips of the beloved one, and with dis- 
praises of herself. It invites other females to love him, speaks 
of him as her brother and of her as his sister. She says of her- 
self, “IT am black, but comely.” In short, the longer part of 
the Song is occupied with the praises of the bridegroom, to 
whom his bride is a mere foil. 

These remarks are of little weight, because they proceed on 
a total misapprehension of the truc meaning, as well as of 
the lover’s relation to the beloved maiden. ‘The situation in 
which the female is placed justifies her praises of the faithful 
shepherd she had espoused. On the other hand, the cncomiums 
heaped upon her are natural in the mouths of the persons from 
whom they proceed. If it be recollected that the language is 
poetical, no monstrous violation of propricty will appear. The 
work is an Oriental poem; and the diction should therefore not 
be taken as prose. It is the offspring of a luxuriant imagina- 
tion tinged with the voluptuousness eee ae of the eastern 
mind. There love is warm and passionate, even while pure. 
It deals in colours and images which seem extravagant to the 
colder ideas of the west. Hence it is unreasonable to argue 
against the application of the Song to human love on the tacit 
ground of its being western prose. The descriptions of poetry 

1 Yadaim, iii. 5. 
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pel imply flights of fancy; those of eastern poetry particu- 
rly so. 

3 From a remote antiquity it has been usual among oriental 
nations to teach religious doctrines, and inculcate devotional 
sentiments, under the disguise of amatory and drinking songs. 
This is the case with the songs of Hafiz, a Persian poet of the 
fourteenth century. The love-poems Nisamis, Leila and Mejnun, 
Jussuf and Suleicha, have been explained allegorically by the 
commentators. This habit of expressing the intercourse of the 
soul with God in productions of apparently an amatory nature, 
which prevailed extensively among the Persians, Turks, Arabians, 
and Hindoos, has been copiously explained by-Lane, who was 
present at some of the religious exercises of the Mohammedan 
dervishes in Cairo. ‘The darweesh,” says Lane, “ pointed out 
the following poem as one of those most common at zikrs, and 
as one which was sung at the zikr, which I have begun to 
describe. I translate it, verse for verse; and imitate the 
measure and system of the original, with this difference only, 
that the first, third, and fifth lines of each stanza rhyme with 
cach other in the original, but not in my translation :— 


“With love my heart is troubled ; 
And mine eye-lid hindreth sleep : 
My vitals are dissever'd; 

While with streaming tears I weep. 
My union scems far distant . 

Will my love e’er mect mine eye ? 
Alas! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 


“ By dreary nights I’m wasted : 
Absence makes my hope expire : 
My tears like pearls are dropping ; 
And my heart is wrapt in fire. 
Whose is like my condition ? 
Scarcely know 1 remedy. 

Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 


“() turtle-dove! acquaint me . 
Wherefore thus dost thou lament? 
Art thou so stung by absence? 

Of thy wings depriv’d and pent? 
He saith, “Our gricfs are equal : 
Worn away with love, I lie. 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 


“QO First, and sole cternal, 
Show thy favour = to me : 
Thy slave, Ahmad El-Bekree, 
Hath no Lord, excepting thee. 
By T4-h the Great Prophet! 
Do thou not his wish deny. 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh.” 
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“T must translate a few more lines, to show more strongly the 
similarity of these songs to that of Solomon; and lest it should 
be thought that I have varied the expressions, I shall not 
attempt to render them into verse. In the same collection of 
poems sung at zikrs is one which begins with these lines :— 

“© gazelle, from among the gazelles of El- Yemen! 
I am thy slave without cost : 


O thou small of age, and fresh of skin! 
O thou who art scarce past the time of drinking milk!” 


“In the first of these verses we have a comparison exactly 
agreeing with that in the concluding verse of Solomon’s Song ; 
for the word, which in our Bible is translated a “roe,” is used 
in Arabic as synonymous with ‘ghazal’ (or a gazelle) ; and the 
mountains of El-Yemen are “the mountains of spices.” This 
poem ends with the following lines :— 

“The phantom of thy form visited me in my slumber : 
I said, ‘O phantom of slumber! who sent thee » 
He said, * He sent me whom thou knowest ; 
He whose love occupies thee.’ 
The beloved of my heart visited me in the darkness of night : 
I stood, to shew him honour, until he sat down. 
I said, ‘O thou my petition, and all my desire ! 
Hast thou come at midnight, and not frared the watchmen ? 
He said to me, ‘I feared; but, however, love 
Had taken from me my soul and my breath.’” 


" ee the above with the second and five following verses 
of the fifth chapter of Solomon’s Song. Finding that songs of 
this description are extremely numerous; and almost the only 
poems sung at zikrs; that they are composed for this purpose, 
and intended only to have a spiritual sense, (though certainly 
not understood in such a sense by the generality of the vulgar) ; 
I cannot entertain any doubt as to the design of Solomon’s 
Song. The specimens which I have just given of the religious 
love-songs of the Muslims have not been sclected in preference 
to others as most agreeing with that of Solomon, but as being 
in frequent use ; and the former of the two as having been sung 
at the zikr which I have begun to describe.’”! 

That the poets of Hindostan indulged in similar compositions 
is shewn by a reference to the Gita-govinda, the production of 
a famous Hindoo writer named Jayadeva. This is a mystical 
poem intended to celebrate the loves of Crishna and Radha, or 
the reciprocal attraction between the divine goodness and the 
human soul. It may be found in the third volume of the 
Asiatic Researches; or at the end of Dr. A. Clarke’s Commen- 
tary on the Canticles. 


1 Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. p, 215 
et seqq. 
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Plausible as these analogies seem, they do not support the 
conclusion for which they are adduced. In the first specimen 
the Supreme Being is directly introduced; a fact which marks it 
at once as religious, under the garb of love. The second speci- 
men is an extract. If the Almighty is not brought into any 
part of it, we need not infer that the writer intended it for a 
devotional hymn, because the Mohammedans sung it as such. 
aes application and the original scope of it may be quite dif- 
erent. 

The Hindoo poem, Gita-govinda, is an idyllic opera belonging 
to the eleventh or twelfth century of the Christian era, celebrat- 
iug the love of Crishna to the shepherdesses, the separation 
arising therefrom, and final reconciliation with his beloved 
Rédha. The piece is sensuous and extravagant, having no 
religious bearing, though now interpreted mystically. It is 
difficult to judge of the pantheistic poems of the Rafe, and 
especially of Hafiz. Did these mystic poets themselves convey 
nothing more than a literal sense in their songs; or did they 
veil an allegorical and mystic one beneath the literal and 
sensuous? When the commentators discover another than the 
literal meaning, do they find what the poets themselves did not 
mean? We are inclined to adopt the opinion of those who 
believe that the poets in question, whenever they appear to con- 
vey a secret sense, employ that expedient solely to deceive their 
credulous and superstitious countrymen. Sir William Jones and 
Umbreit think so. And this is favoured by the fact that the 
poetry of Hafiz had no mystical sense in the eyes of the Persian 
doctors themselves; since Sudius, the most erudite of all the 
interpreters, explained it literally ; and the chief men of Shiraz 
were reluctant to allow burial to the poet, because of the i1m- 
purity of his works. Lence it is probable that Mohammedan 
and other commentators attributed an allegorical sense to what 
the Persian poets themselves wrote with no such intention. 
‘“‘ But after all, the great objection remains to any conclusion 
drawn from the pantheistic mystic poets, whether of Persia or 
India, whether Mohammedans or Ilindoos, namely, that their 
productions are founded on a religion and philosophy entirely 
different from the Jewish. The Canticles are productions of a 
different country, and separated from any of the songs of the 
Sufi poets by an interval of nearly two thousand years. The 
Jewish religion has nothing in common with the pantheistic 
mysticism on which those songs are founded. There is nothing 
in the Old Testament of a similar character. If any production 
similar to those mystical love songs had existed in the religious 
literature of the [ebrews, undoubtedly we should have found 
some of them in the book of Psalms, which comprises composi- 
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tions from the age preceding that of David to a period long 
after the return of the Jews from the captivity at Babylon. 
But in the most fervent psalms, the forty-second, for instance, 
nothing of the kind is found. Neither is anything similar to 
these mystic songs ascribed to the Jewish sects, as described by 
Josephus and Philo. Nothing of the kind is laid to the charge 
of the Essenes. It is needless to say that nothing approaching 
to a like character is found in the New Testament. Nothing 
similar is discovered even in the allegorical paraphrase of the 
Targumist on the Canticles. All those religious love songs are 
founded on the Sufi religion, or rather religious philosophy, 
which, whether it was borrowed from India, as Von Hammer 
supposes, or arose independently among the Mahometans, accord- 
iug to the opinion of Tholuck, has no connection with or resem- 
blance to the Jewish. It is as different from the latter as dark- 
ness from light. The argument, therefore, which is drawn from 
the mystical songs of the Mahometan devotees for ascribing a 
mystical character to the Canticles is without foundation.’’! 

4. Every part of the Bible has a religious aspect, and is filled 
with theocratic views. Ilow then came there to be an excep- 
tion so contrary to the genius of the whole Hebrew Bible ? 

It is not a solitary exception, as the book of Esther shews. 
In like manner, the forty-fifth psalm is secular. Those who 
talk of an amatory poem in opposition to books of a serious and 
religious nature, forget that virtue is a part of religion. The 
Canticles shew the virtue of faithful and pure love. Though 
they be amatory in character, they sct forth a kind of love 
which needed to be inculeated upon the sensual Jews and their 
voluptuous monarchs. In an age when adultery was common, 
it was neither inopportune nor irreverent to compose a work 
whose object was to sect forth that virtuous love which the 
sexes should maintain incorrupted amid the strongest seductions. 
The book is worthy because of its theme to be put among the 
religious literature of the nation; since religion enjoins the cruci- 
fying of the flesh with its lusts. It commends the maintenance 
of vows and promises; especially when their violation leads 
directly to immorality of conduct. Among a people like the 
Jews, in the age of Solomon and after, the theme, if not direct] 
spiritual, was closely allied to that pure and undefiled reli- 
gion so grossly injured in the person of David’s splendour-loy- 
ing son. 

5. The characters introduced are spiritually applied elsewhere. 
The covenant relation subsisting between J aioe and the people 
of Israel is frequently represented by the emblematical union of 


1 Noyes’s new translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles, pp. 
130, 131. 
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& married pair (Hos. i., ii., iii.; Ezek. xvi.; Jer. iii.) In like 
manner the relation of Christ to his church is described in the 
New Testament by the purest exhibition of the married state. 
Christ is called the Bridegroom of his people. The church is 
the bride, the Lamb’s wife. The bride is compared to the rose 
and lily, which images are repeatedly applied to the church of 
God by different prophets (Hos. xiv. 5; Is. xxxv. 1). 

In answer to this it is sufficient to remark that the poem was 
not meant to sct forth the happiness of marricd love. Wedded 
Jove is not the theme so much as true affection in the midst of 
temptations. The basis of that allegorical interpretation which 
assumes the relation of Jehovah to his ancieiit people, or of 
Christ to his church, under the figure of marriage is not promi- 
nently presented. Two newly marricd lovers in peculiar circum- 
stances are sect forth; one of them in particular being described 
for the purpose of shewing the strength and purity of genuine 
love between the sexes. 

6. “The sudden changes from the singular to the plural 
number in the part of the dialogue sustained by Shulamith, 
indicate that her name is to be taken in a collective sense. 
Draw me, we will run after thee. The king has brought me 
into his chambers; «we will be glad, ete., chap.1.4 and many 
other places.”! 

This change from the one number to the other has nothing to 
do with the determination of the allegorical or literal sense of 
the poem, for it is very common in Hebrew to use the plural 
where no collective sense is intended. The argument is also 
based on misapprchension, the sense being “let us run,” the 
Shulamite and her lover. 

We have thus scen that the arguments drawn from the 
internal nature of the poem against its being considered ama- 
tory rest upon misapprehension of the meaning. It 1s an eastern 
production, and must be judged by an eastern standard of taste. 
He who does not remember the wide difference between the 
Oriental and Occidental mind, must necessarily fall into error. 
The luxuriant imagination and glowing ardour of the former 
express themselves in hyperbolical and extravagant diction ; 
whereas the subdued character and coolness of the latter are 
averse to sensuous luxuriance. Although the poem has raised 
the devotion of a few minds in the west, and been spiritualized 
in the service of piety, we are far from thinking that its original 
design was such. A mystical interpretation has been put tnfo 
it by the ingenuity or allegorising imagination of the expositor, 
instead of being fairly derived from its language. 


1 Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, evening series, thirteenth week, first day. 
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7. “The Shulamite is ai in situations and made to utter 
expressions which, if literally understood, are so entirely abhor- 
rent to Oriental manners, that no sane writer would ever put 
them into a literal love song; though they are all very beautiful 
and appropriate when understood allegorically. Such are chaps. 
iii. 1-4; v. 7; viii. 1, 2.” 

The situations and expressions in question are not abhorrent 
to Oriental manners, in an Eastern love-poem, with its gorgeous, 
sensuous imagery. On the contrary they are in keeping with a 
poem of that nature. The argument tacitly assumes that poetry 
is literal prose, which is unfair. How justly might it be said to 
the advocates of the spiritual sense, No sane writer would put 
such expressions into the mouth of Jehovah respecting his 
church, or of his church respecting Jchovah. Allegorically 
understood, the situations and scenes are unworthy of the great 
Bridegroom and his Bride. 

8. “The dreamy and fanciful, and even impossible character 
of many of the scenes, shews that they cannot be understood 
literally. Chap. ii. 14-16, Shulamith is in the cleft of the rocks, 
in the concealments of the precipices ; and Shelomoh wishes to 
see her and to hear her speak. Ife is in the garden at night ; 
and she tells him to catch the jackals that are destroying the 
vines. She secs him feeding his flocks in a distant field of 
anemones. She sees him beyond the mountains which separate 
them, and calls upon him to leap over them like the gazelle and 
the fleeting fawn, to rejoin her at evening. All these things 
occur together at the same time and place. Chap. iv. 8, 
Shelomoh calls upon Shulamith to go with him to the snowy 
aaa of Lebanon and Hermon, among the lions’ dens and the 

eopards’ lairs, and enjoy the fine prospect over the plains of 
Damascus. Numerous impossibilities of this kind will occur to 
every intelligent reader of the poem.’’? 

The alleged impossibilities are founded on a total misappre- 
hension of the meaning. Shulamith does not call upon Solomon 
to do what is here stated. Neither docs Solomon ask her to do 
what the commentator alleges. A right interpretation dispels 
at once the alleged phenomena. And we hold that most of the 
scenes cannot be understood literally, because they are poetry, 
which is the offspring of imagination. 

The advocates of the mystical interpretation sometimes conve 
the idea that they alone take the view of it consistent aA 
divine inspiration. But an inspired man may well have written 
it, though it be an amatory effusion. A poem purporting to set 


: Rit, Daily Bible Illustrations, evening series, thirteenth week, first day. 
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forth the triumph of chaste love may surely have proceeded 
from the pen of inspiration. The book is equally a part of the 
canonical Scriptures of the Jews with the others to which divine 
authority attaches. We do not say that the Song is inspired, 
because it is improper to predicate inspiration of a book; but 
we say that it is the production of an inspired man. In this 
respect it stands in the same position as the other books of the 
Old Testament. ‘Amatory,” says Stuart, “nearly all the 
German neologists suppose it to be.” In the same spirit 
Hengstenberg writes: “The literal interpretation did not 
come into repute till the time of rationalism, the age of the 
deepest humiliation of Christ’s church.” This is an ungener- 
ous insinuation. Amatory some very orthodox divines sup- 
pose it to be. Belief in inspiration and the divine authority of 
the Scriptures, has nothing to do with the view taken of the 
Song. 

It is unnecessary to refer to any other modification of the 
allegorical sense, such as that of the Targum already stated ; of 
Rashi who holds that its design was to shew that God had not 
afflicted Israel willingly but was still her husband ; of Rash- 
bam; of Abenezra who supposes it contains a history of the 
Jews from Abraham to the days of Messiah under the figure of 
a shepherd and shcpherdess. Abarbanel and Leo Hebraeus 
affirm that it represents the mutual love of Solomon and Wis- 
dom. According to Hug,! it is a dream poem, in which Solo- 
mon represents I[ezckiah; the bride, the ten tribes; and her love, 
the longing of these tribes to be reunited with Judah. Kaiser 
supposes that the bridegroom represents Zcrubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah as the restorers of the Jewish constitution in the 

rovince of Judah, the bride being a new colony.? Hahn con- 
jectures that the bride is Japhetic heathenism ; the bridegroom 
the kingdom of Isracl; so that the poem represents the king- 
dom of Israel called at last to overcome heathenism with the 
weapons of love and justice, and bring the heathen to a state of 
fellowship with it, and consequently with God.3 To the class of 
allegorical interpreters also belong F. A. Krummacher, O. Von 
Gerlach, Golz, Hengstenberg, Keil, and Kurtz. Indeed wherever 
the doctrinal interest prevails, scientific exegesis declines in pro- 
portion because it is overridden. The genuine spirit of inter- 
pretation is always favourable to the literal sense. For the 
same reason Hofmann and Delitzsch have recourse to the typical. 
Though they do not recognize the validity of the allegorical 
method, they are too much led by doctrinal prepossessions to 


? Das Hohelied in eincr noch unversuchten Deutung. 
2 Das Hohelied, ein Collectiv-gesang auf Serubabel, u. s. w. 
5 Das hohe Lied von Salomo, uebersetzt und erklart, u. s. w. 
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embrace the literal, and are therefore fain to adopt a kindred 
mode of explanation. 

VI. AvurHorsHIP AND Aacr.—The title ascribes the poem to 
Solomon as its author; and this has always been the prevailing 
opinion. But the argument of the book refutes it. Surely the 
king would not have written a censure upon himself. He 
would not have exposed his shame in so public a manner. That 
he employed all his artful blandishments to seduce an innocent 
female is plainly declared ; and he himself would not have 
pourtrayed such a fruitless and sinful attempt. Steadfast purity 
triumphs over the libertine conduct of the monarch; and 
therefore it is a psychological impossibility that he could have 
satirised himsclf. esides, the way in which David is men- 
tioned does not agree well with the idea of his being the author’s 
father: “Thy neck is like the tower of David builded for an 
armoury,” cte. (iv. 4). Solomon is also spoken of as if he had 
preceded the writer: “ Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon” 
(viii. 11). The title is no proof of authorship; because those 
prefixed to the psalms, and others in the prophetic writin 
were later additions and are often incorrect. Solomon would 
hardly have prefixed the laudatory inscription, most cxrcellent 
or surpassing song. The writer of the title was not identical 
with the author of the book, for he puts WN, for & in the 
work itself. Hence it is the title-writer alone who ascribes the 
book to Solomon. There is no passage in the poem intimating 
that the author himself wished to personate Solomon. When 
the wisdom and poctical ability of Solomon became famous in 
Judea, and the name of the poct himself had passed into 
oblivion, the inscription was prefixed. 

Other arguments “sides the title, in favour of Solomonic 
ciemabiia are neith. ‘cogent nor satisfactory. They are 
these :— 

1. The numerous names of plants and animals, as well as 
other productions of nature which the poem presents, speak in 
favour of a poct celebrated for the wealth of his natural know- 
ledge. And Solomon was renowned for his acquaintance with 
plants and animals: ‘he spake of trees, from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes.” Thus we mect with nut, aloc tree, cedar, 
cypress, mandrakes, meadow saffron, el-henna, frankincense, 
myrrh, nard, cinnamon, lily; hind of the field, lions, kids, 
panthers, dove, mare, goat, stag, gazelle, roe, sheep, fox, turtle- 
dove. Ivory, marble, sapphire are also spoken of. 

This argument is inconclusive, because others besides Solomon 
may have known the things specified. An observer of nature 
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acquainted with some of the neighbouring countries, either by 
travel or intercourse with others, could not have been ignorant 
of them. 

2. There are analogies between Proverbs and the Song, which 
shew identity of authorship and age. Thus, v. 6, “I sought 
him, but I could not find him; I called him, but he gave me no 
answer,” compared with Proverbs i. 28, “Then shall they call 
upon me, but I will not answer; thcy shall seck me early, but 
they shall not find me.” Chap. iv. 12, “A garden enclosed is 
my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed,’ 
compared with v. 15, etc., ‘‘ Drink waters out of thine own cis- 
tern, and running watcrs out of thine own well. Let thy 
fountains be dispersed abroad, and rivers of water in the streets. 
.... Let thy fountains be blessed, etc.” Chap. iv. 5, “Thy two 
breasts are like two young roes that are twins, which feed among 
the lilies,” compared with Prov. v.19, “ Let her be as the living 
hind and pleasant roc; Iet her breasts satisfy thee at all times ; 
and be thou ravished always with her love.” Chap. viii. 7, 
“Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it: if a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
it would utterly be contemned,” compared with Prov. vi. 31-35, 
** He shall give all the substance of his house. . . He will not re- 
gard any ransom ; neither will he rest content, though thou givest 
many gifts.” Chap. v. 1, “I have caten my honeycomb with 
my honey; I have drunk my wine with my milk, etc.,” com- 
pared with Prov. ix. 5, ‘Come eat of my bread, and drink of 
the wine which I have mingled.”” Chap. iv. 11, “Thy lips, O 
my spouse, drop as the honeycomb; honey and milk are under 
thy tongue, ete.,” compared with Prov. xvi. 24, “ Pleasant words 
are as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul,” cte. Chap. 1.11, “ We 
will make thee borders of gold with studs of silver,’’ compared 
with Prov. xxv. 11, “A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.’”? 

Analogies of diction are, J!IN¥2 PY (iv. 9) compared with 
Prov. i. 9, PNA DPW. PMINEY myBiM NBd (iv. 11) 
compared with Prov. v. 3, M7 ‘may maipm ma). nip) 
(i, 2) compared with Prov. xxvii. 6. ‘9M (vii. 2) and Prov. 
xxv. 12. DBD: 7]. rt (vii. 10) compared with Prov. xxiii. 31, 
own Jennn. The union of 13) and nibaw) "ih (iv. 14) 
compared with Prov. vii. 17.2 


In answer to these observations we remark, that it is now 
impossible to separate what belongs to Solomon in the book of 


1 Seo Hengstenberg, Das Hohelied Salomonis, u. s. w. pp. 234, 235. 
3 Havernick’s Einleitung, 1, 1., p. 214 et seqq.; Keil’s Kinleitung, p. 372. 
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Proverbs from the parts which are not his. Earlier and later 
portions cannot be minutely distinguished. A passage in Pro- 
verbs may be later than one in the Song. The analogies given 
appear to us of an uncertain nature. The closest is that in 
iv. 11, from which v. 3 is borrowed. Next to it is viii. 7, in its 
relation to Prov. vi. 30, 31. It is hard to say which of these is 
the original. The rest seem to be accidental. Or, if they 
belong to the same age, who shall prove that it was Solomon’s, 
and not a subsequent one? Even if numerous places in which 
contact with the Proverbs is obvious could be pointed out, the 
Solomonic authorship would not be proved by that means. 
What is necessary to establish such a position, is the unques- 
tionable authorship of passages in the Proverbs, imitated or 
copied by the author of the Song, the latter shewing that he 
repeated or echoed himself. Shght and few are the analogies 
between the two books; not sufficient to render either their con- 
temporary origin or identity of authorship probable. 

Hengstenberg also quotes in favour of the same authorship 
references to the Song found in the oldest prophets, particular] 
in Hosea, Joel, Obadiah, and Isaiah. That is inconclusive. If 
these prophets do cite the work, all that the fact would shew is 
its priority of composition. But none of them can be truly said 
to refer to it, except Hosea xiv. 6, 7, compared with i. 1; iv.11; 
also v. 15; 11. 38; vi. 11, compared with the same; and Joel 
iii. 3, JY MMM, comp. Song ii.6; MBA, i. 12; comp. Song 
li, 3; vii. 9; iv. 18, comp. Song iv. 11, 15; v. 1. 

3. The language is such as we should expect from the Solo- 
monic age. It belongs to the flourishing period of the Hebrew 
tongue. Highly poetical, vigorous, and fresh, it has no traces 
of the decay which manifested itself in the declining period of 
Israel and Judah. All the Aramaean colouring it has can be 
best explained on other grounds than comparative lateness. 

This argument does not prove that Solomon himself wrote 
the Song, but mercly shews that if appeared either in his time, 
or not long after. We have already seen that it could not have 
been written while Ae was alive; and therefore the language 
fixes it at no distant date subsequently. 

VII. Time anp Piacr.—In determining the time after Solomon 
when the pocm was written, various particulars are noticeable. 
Tirzah, where the first Israclite kings dwelt, is mentioned before 
Jerusalem. But this city remained the head of the kingdom of 
Israel only till Omri, ¢.c., about 918 b.c. Hence tho book was 
composed before that time (1 Kings xvi. 23, ctc.). It was also 
written previously to the event spoken of in 1 Kings xv. 20, i.¢., 


1 Das Hohelied Salomonis ausgelogt, u. 8. w. p. 236. 
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before the tenth year of Asa. The tower of David had still a 
Seale (iv. 4) ; and the tower of Lebanon, which looked towards 

amascus, is a prominent object in the landscape (vii. 4). The 
descriptions of Solomon himself and what was in his time, are 
fresh and life-like, as though they proceeded from one not far 
removed from the scenes themselves: Tradition had not yet 
magnified particulars, as it did at a later period. It had not 
run through phases of enlargement. Thus Solomon had only 
sixty queens and eighty concubines (vi. 8) ; whereas in 1 Kings 
xi. 3, they had been magnified into seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines. Thus everything points to a date 
soon after Solomon. Probably about the middle of the tenth 
century B.C. is as near as we can come to it. Hitzig cannot be very 
far from the truth in placing it from twenty-five to thirty years 
after the death of Solomon, 950-946 n.c.! Weissbach arrives at 
919-884 as the time in which the work received its present 
form, chicfly by means of comparing it with the forty-fifth 

salm, which he supposes to have appeared soon after, and to 
hove been written cither by the same author, or by one who had 
the song before him.? The time of the psalm is too precarious 
a thing to be relied upon. It may have been composed soon 
after Jehu ascended the throne, 7.e., about 884 s.c. ‘The coinci- 
dences between it and the Song are considerable in ideas, and 
still more in words. This resemblance was observed even by 
the author of the title, who has AIT VY from - 
perhaps also DYIWY-Oy from ii. 1, 2; v. 13. 

The author was a member of the northern kingdom. To Judah 
he could not have belonged on account of the subject. There 
kings sprung from Solomon reigned; and there that monarch 
was held in great estimation. His memory was cherished and 
pee A poet living there would not have ventured to put 

im in an inferior light. On the contrary, one belonging to 
the kingdom of Israel might shew how the blandishments even 
of such a monarch could not corrupt true love. It is remarkable 
that the name of Jehovah is absent from the Song. In the 
neighbourhood of the splendid temple with its numerous priests 
and imposing ritual, an inhabitant of Jerusalem could scarcely 
have refrained from some allusion to the building. The writer 
repeatedly mentions Lebanon (iv. 8), and places in the northern 
kingdom with which he was familiar. 

The Aramaean complexion of the language has often been 
adduced in favour of a late period, a Persian or post-exile one. 
It is remarkable how many have been misled in this way ; not 


1 Das hohe Lied erklart, Vorbomerkungen, pp. 10, 11. 
3 Das hohe Lied Salomo’s erklaert, u. 8. w. p, 83 et seqg. 
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only Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Umbreit, Rosenmiiller, Kaiser, Hart- 
mann, and Herbst, but Koester and Magnus. The so-called 
Aramaeisms are explained by the writer’s place of abode, not by 
the amatory character of the fiction which attaches itself to the 
language of ordinary discourse more than the diction of lyrical 
or prophetic poetry. The constant use of the relative Y, and 
the change of the sibilant letters 2’ and ¥ into the dentals M 
,as PID for YA i. 17 and "3 for “¥3 i. 6; viii. 11, 12 
confirm this. The uniform insertion of the yod in all copies, 
in the orthography of the name David ““Y" for “I which is 
a later orthography, is found in Amos (vi. 5; ix. 11) and Hosea 
(iii. 5), who prophesied in the kingdom of Israel. There is in 
short no word, form, or expression which really betrays a late 
and degenerate epoch of the language. As well might the song 
of Deborah be brought down to the time of the captivity or 
later, because of the prefix & occurring in it, as the Canticles be 
similarly reduced. That relative came early into use in northern 
Palestine; and therefore it is found in the part of Judges relating 
to Gideon, as well as in the song of Deborah, both composed in 
that part of the country. We are aware of Magnus’s acute 
remarks in opposition to this explanation of the language by the 
locality,' but are unable to assent to his conclusion any more 
than to Gesenius’s opinion of the late date as shewn by the 
character of the diction.” 

After these observations it is unnecessary to allude to the argu- 
ments of such as bring down the date till the captivity or after. 
The Aramacan colouring of the language is otherwise ex- 
plained ; and neither DJ" (iv. 13), which is of Eastern Asiatic 
origin, nor {5S (iu. 9), which is not taken from the Greek 
dopeiov, but from M5 (dépw), shews that the Song was written 
in the Persian or Greck dynasty. There is no doubt that former 
critics, as Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Rosenmiiller, Kaiser, Hartmann, 
Koester, and Magnus erred in their estimate of the time when 
the work originated, because they relied too much on the 
Aramacising complexion of the language, overlooking the entire 
genius of it, which is natural, full, round, easy, and light in its 
movement, spirited and original. Without imitation, artificial 
stiffness, or the fecble diffuscness of decay, it is masterly and 
appropriate. The poem breathes a clear freshness and repose 
throughout; while the diction corresponds to the key-note of the 
whole, without lagging or overlading. 

VIIT. Form or tHe Worx.—The form of the work has been 
variously described. That it has something dramatic is apparent. 


? Bearbeitung und Erklirung des II. L. p. 43. 
2 Geschichte der Hebr. Sprache und Schrift, p. 26. 
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Hence Bossuet, followed by Lowth,! supposes it to be an epitha- 
lamium or nuptial dialogue, divided into seven parts correspond- 
ing to the seven days of the feast celebrated on such occasions. 
The last day is distinguished as the sabbath, on which the bride- 
groom does not go forth as usual to his rural occupation, but 
proceeds from the marriage chamber into public with his bride 
(viii, 4-14). According to this view it is not a proper drama, 
but belongs to that inferior specics of drama characterised by 
dialogue, in which the conversation is carried on by the persons 
themselves without the intervention of the poet; like the eclogues 
of Theocritus and Virgil. It approaches, however, the Greek 
drama in having a chorus of virgins corresponding to the tragic 
chorus of the Greeks. But the poem cannot be regarded as a 
regular drama. It does not contain an entire plot or action in 
which the connected incidents proceed regularly from one 
another to a perfect conclusion. There are not proper acts, 
though Ewald distinguishes five of them, as in the Greek drama. 
He resorts to transposition for the purpose.? Nor are there thir- 
teen scenes as Staudlin® makes out, which Ewald converts into 
so many sections. There is no regular development. Passages 
like those in iv. 1, etc.; v. 10-16; vii. 2, ete., belong to descrip- 
tive poetry ; while others resemble the idyH, as vii. 12-14; ii. 11 
etc.; and ii. 8-17 is essentially lyric. Chap. viii. 6, 7, is both 
lyric and didactic. These considerations justify the opinion of 
Lowth, who affirms that it cannot, on any fair grounds, be 
accounted a regular drama. 

To say with Bossuct that it 1s an epithalamium or nuptial 
dialogue, in which the principal characters are Solomon himself 
and his bride, who are represented speaking both in dialogue, 
and in soliloquy when accidentally separated, appears to us as 
incorrect as to call it a drama. Nor can we hold with Sir Wil- 
liam Jones‘ and Mason Good, that it is a collection of idylls, 
forming one whole. The poetry is of the pastoral kind, because 
the principal personages are represented in the character of 
shepherds. Hoclemann’s phrase comes nearest the true charac- 
ter of the work, viz., a dramatic idyll. This is better than 
Lowth’s sacred pastoral drama. 

The song is a poem of love, in which certain persons are in- 
troduced for the purpose of setting forth the constancy and 
fidelity of the pure passion existing between the sexes. The prin- 
cipal characters speak and act according to their situation, with 
all the fervour of Oriental manners. The scope and design are 


1 De Sacra poesi Hebracorum praclectiones Academicae, xxx. xxx. 

3 Jahrbuch, 1849, p. 49. 3 In Paulus’s Memorabilia 2. 

4 Poesos Asiaticae Commentarii, cap. iii., works, vol. vi. p. 71, 8vo. ed. 

® Song of Songs, or Sacred Idylls, translated from the Hebrew with notes; preface, 
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to depict the heroism of wedded love in humble life. The virtue 
of faithful affection tried by a severe test is commended. An 
innocent shepherdess, true to her bridal lover, resists the flat- 
teries of the greatest monarch, and is sent to her home un- 
scathed. Thus while the happiness and constancy of nuptial 
love are strongly painted, polygamy is indirectly censured. Im- 
pure affection 1s discouraged; and steadfast chastity held forth as 
a pattern by shewing its successful issue. Virtue triumphs over 
vice. Though glances are afforded us of the voluptuous plea- 
sures of the harem, it is forsaken by innocence. Who shall say 
that the chaste affections implanted by the Deity in the human 
heart, and on which much of human happiness depends, is un- 
worthy of a muse divinely inspired? Does it not deserve to be 
celebrated as a subject of gratitude to the great Author of hap- 
Sa P The interests of morality aro bound up with religion. 

it not then conducive to the spread and maintenance of reli- 
gion to recommend such a pattern of purity to mankind as they 
are only too averse to follow in a luxurious age? Because the 
poem is fraught with moral instruction it is fully entitled to the 

onour of belonging to sacred scripture. 

So far from “consistently lamenting the presence of such a 
book in the Bible,” as Kitto erroncously aflirms of those who 
regard it as a song of human affection, we hold it to be rightly 
in the sacred volume. It is worthy of the place it occupies, just 
because it treats of virtuous love. We admit that the idcal of 
love derives its chief force, as represented in the poem, from the 
impression made by corporeal beauty not spiritual or moral 
qualities ; but this is no Lake in a Ilebrew poct. It is rather 
in harmony with the dispensation and race to which he belonged. 
In a christian point of view the deficiency is apparent. <A great 
advance has been made since the introduction of our better 
system, in the views entertained of love between the sexes; 
chiefly in consequence of monogamy being strictly enjoined. 
Under the Old Testament it was not considered disgraccful for 
a woman to yield herself up to the love of a king. The con- 
duct of Esther and many other virgins in relation to the Persian 
king, is narrated as an unobjectionable thing; and the book of 
Ruth shews the kind of ealiaps which were justified by the 
family tie. If such be the spirit of the Jewish dispensation, 
the author of the Song was a man in some respects before his 
time; because his standard of purity was hi ghar than most. 
Whether it had a historieal basis is uncertain. The main cir- 
cumstances may have occurred. .The royal successor of David may 
have got a beautiful shepherdess into his power, and tried all his 
seductive arts upon her unsuccessfully, because she was attached 
to a bridegroom shepherd, who on his part was as firmly 
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united to her. Unflinching in her virtue she may have been 
delivered from the monarch’s court, and hastened away to her 
husband. An incident of this kind, handed down by tradition, 
may have become the foundation of the poem. Yet we believe 
that the story is fictitious. Whoever the poet was, he was 
actuated by no favourable feeling towards Solomon. He holds 
him up to view in no enviable light; shewing a degree of politi- 
cal freedom which a Jew of the southern kingdom would 
scarcely have done. But as he belonged to Ephraim, which was 
separated from Judah, he could easily do so with immunity. 
On the contrary, Ruth was written to do honour to the house of 
David. There we see the opposite feeling expressed ; and infer 
that the writer himself belonged to Judah. Impurity in the 
person of Solomon had reached an imposing height. Amid 
the corruption of courts virtuous love was fast disappearing. 
Kings discouraged it by their conduct; generals and nobles 
were indifferent to its claims. A poet of the people appears 
to express the feelings of many humble Jews, who, living amid 
the innocent occupations of rural life, were not dazzled by royal 
splendour into suppression of their higher instincts. 

Every writing inspired by God is also profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness; that 
the man of God may be p®rfect, throughly furnished unto all 

ood works. Such is the statement ot Paul. The Song of 
Solomon may justly claim to be profitable for reproof and cor- 
rection, even amid the light of Christianity. Much more so 
must it have becn under Judaism with its imperfect morality. 

IX. Uniry.—Though the older interpreters generally recog- 
nised an unity in the Song, Richard Simon could perceive 
nothing but fragments or pieces by different authors. Herder 
looked upon it as composed of love songs loosely connected, 
without a predominant idea controlling the whole and shewing 
a higher plan. Yet he did not entirely deny the existence of a 
fine, invisible thread. De Wette appears to have followed 
Herder in this opinion. Dr. Good and Sir William Jones also 
think that there is no close unity; believing, as they do, that a 
number of erotic idylls make up the poem. The Americans, 
Palfrey and Noyes, take the same view. Doepke and Magnus, 
the latter in particular (who makes twenty pieces, complete and 
fragmentary), have carried this opinion to an extreme length. 
Among those who strove to find a proper unity in the poem may 
be mentioned Jacobi, Mendelssohn, and Ammon. The commen- 
tary of Ewald (1826) was an epoch-making one, both in rela- 
tion to the unity and interpretation of the poem. Accord- 
ingly Hirzel, Meier, Friederich, Heiligstedt, Hitzig, Ginsburg, 
Keil, Hengstenberg, and others have admitted its internal 
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unity. In favour of it we mention the following considera- 
tions :-— 

1. The inscription Song of Songs, referring to the whole as 
one poem. 

2. Various recurring formulas appear, such as the triple adju- 
ration of the daughters of Jerusalem not to awaken the beloved 
one, 11.7; 11 5; viii. 4, the analogous formulas, ii. 17; viii. 14; 
iv. 6 and ii. 16, compared with vi. 3. 

3. The same persons appear throughout in the same relations, 
the beloved maiden, her shepherd lover, Solomon, the daughters 
of Jerusalem, the maiden’s brothers, etc.; and where they are 
described it is by the same phrases. Thus the shepherd lover is 
termed “J and ‘W5) MIMNY’ i. 18, 14, 16; ii. 3, 8-10, 16, 
17; iv. 16; v. 2-6, 8, 10, 16; vi. 2, 3, 7, 10-12, 14; vu. 14; 
and i.7; iii. 1-4. The spouse is MDD iv. 8, 11; or MPD ‘NNN, 
or ‘FS ‘Mp uu. 10, 13, comp. v. 2, vi. 9; or DWIR MBM 
1.8; v. 9; vi. 1. 

4. A number of statements are repeated which did not origi- 
nate in imitation ; comp. iv. 1 and v. 12 with 1. 15; v. 8 with 
it. 5; viii. 3 with ii. 6. 

5. A number of characteristic expressions and images are 
found in all parts of the poem, as ‘I3) FANT 1 iii. 6; vi. 10; viii. 5. 
DAWA Mp ii. 16; iv. 5; vi. 3, ete. may “Pink Oy 


iv. 5; vii. 3. DONT BY i. 9, 17; vit 14. Sey prefixed, 
i. 6; ii. 7; vill. 12. ‘MY i. 9, ete., which occurs clsewhere 
only in Judg. xi. 387. “WYOD u. 13, 15; vi. 13. "bS cypress, 
1. 14; iv. 13. 

6. A comparison of the two sections, ili. 1-5 and v. 2-8, both 
in their similarity and diversity, also favours the unity. 

7. The same colouring of language distinguishes the poem 
throughout, such as & regularly for WS, which occurs in 
such frequency only in the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

Thus the unity of the poem is well attested by similarity of 
subject, scope, repetitions of sentiments not containing imita- 
tions, phrases, figures, and words throughout, characteristic of the 
same author. It is unnecessary to shew that the concluding verses, 
viii. 8-14, are authentic, in opposition to Herder and Umbreit. 
The kind of unity, however, may be readily misapprehended. 
The poet representing an imaginary scene and not writing a 
drama, has been indifferent to localities and times. Hence 
scarcely any progress is observable. The development is almost 
the same throughout. He had one leading idea and no plot. 
He sings his song of love, heedless of regular succession and 
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artistic progress. This is the reason why the poem has the 
appearance of being made up of a number of little odes loosely 
strung together. Speakers, poet and times are not distin- 
guished. We are therefore left to conjecture in many cases; and 
are in danger of introducing closer unity into it than the writer 
himself dreamt of. The very first time the shepherd speaks, his 
introduction is abrupt. It would almost seem as if the author 
wrote little pieces, and put them together afterwards. At all 
events, he docs not construct the whole with regard to the 
proper succession of time. Thus vi. 11-vii. 9 refers to the time 
when the Shulamite was first seen by Solomon in her native dis- 
trict, before she was taken to Jerusalem. At the commence- 
ment the locality is rather uncertain, some supposing the scene 
to occur in the harem at Jcrusalem, others at the royal pavilion 
in the country. The latter is favoured by the fifth and sixth 
verses. There is thus ground for the assertion of those who deny 
coherence and strict unity in the Song. It was not the author’s 
object to follow the just order of events. On the contrary, he 
pursued the one thing through several little poems, the love of a 
country maiden for her shepherd-bridegroom, and Solomon’s 
multiplied blandishments to tempt her. Hence we do not agree 
with such as find out a fine thread of connection between all the 
parts so that progress may appear in the plot, with times and 
places corresponding. There are both unity and disunion ; the 
one not tantamount to strict coherence, the other not to dis- 
memberment. Into the one extreme have fallen such critics as 
Ewald, Meier, Ginsburg, etc.; into the other, Palfrey, Noyes, 
and especially Magnus, who finds a great number of pieces 
written by different persons. As an example of the close con- 
nection put into the poem, we may instance the manner of 
linking 11. 8 to the preceding. The ill treatment the Shulamite 
had received from her brothers being mentioned in i. 6, she 
now relates the cause of it. It is supposed that this narrative 
forms the connecting link between 11. 8 and the preceding 
section 1-11. 7, gradually acquainting us with her history. Here 
is Ingenuity on the part of modern critics. As an example 
of dismemberment, we take i. 6-v. 1, which is supposed by 
some to celebrate Solomon’s espousals to one of the daughters 
of Jerusalem. But that separates the piece from all the rest, 
where the fidelity of love is the theme. 
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I. PropHets GENERALLY.—Speaking generally, prophets may 
be described as persons who perceive the will and counsel of 
God respecting the destinies of men, in any way and by any signs 
whatever. Nor do they merely apprehend His will; they explain 
and announce it. Such is the broad generic meaning of the term 
prophet. In a more limited sense, we call those prophets who 
are confidants of God; to whom he has revealed Himself that 
they may communicate His will to mankind. They are thus 
messengers or heralds,—persons who speak on God’s behalf. 
Prophecy, accordingly, has two sides or aspects. Its operation 
appears in a twofold manner. The one side relates to the Deity. 
This is the inner side, or the way in which the prophets appre- 
hend the will of God, and the state of soul into which they are 
put in consequence. The other side is the outward diréction or 
tendency. This includes the mode in which they announce what 
has been revealed to them, the method of their ministry, and 
their position among men. 

II. PropHecy GENERALLY.—Let us consider prophecy as a 
public institution ; and its religious conditions. 

Prophecy, or something analogous to it, is found in the re- 
ligion of almost all nations ancient.and modern. We must 
remember, however, that it exists only as long as religion stands 
on its proper, original basis. While it is a thing of feeling, or 
in other words has its foundation in the heart not the head, 
it occupies its true element. As long as consciousness is an 
immediate and living principle—God being regarded as a living, 
active Spirit not a mere idea, and man as standing in livin 
communion with him—religion keeps its own place. With suc 
a basis, it presents two aspects. It is the feeling of uncon- 
ditional dependence on God as a higher Power,—a Dove whom 
man feels to be operative both in his destiny and heart, meeting 
and guiding him in all the events of life. In its other aspect 
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religion is longing after God as the highest good, produced by 
such a feeling. It is the striving to please and serve him as 
well as to procure his favour; and if that favour have been lost, 
to become reconciled to him. In a word, it is a craving of the 
soul to have and possess such a Deity. The former is faith; 
the latter, worship. One is so to speak, the passive, the other, 
the active side of communion with the Supreme. Hence religion 
is living communion with God, including faith and worship. 
When faith is a genuine principle, feeling God living and 

tential within, it includes a double conviction, viz., that the 
Deity knows events in nature as well as in human life; because 
nothing takes place without His notice and will; because He acts 
with consciousness, not as a blind power; and because He knows 
beforehand whatever comes to pass, since it proceeds from His 
own free will and counsel. There is also the conviction that He 
has not left His purposes unknown to men; but has revealed 
Himself, with the object of leading them to Him. Hence right 
faith implies belief in God’s revelation as the source of all know- 
ledge of divine things. Now prophecy in general consists in 
laying hold of such revelation ; in understanding and explainin 
it. It is nothing else than an unfolding of the divine will 
revealed. All, however, are not capable of such a function. 
Sin has separated between God and man. The present condition 
of humanity is not only imperfect but deteriorated. A higher 
endowment is needed to qualify individuals for the work in 
question. Only a few are constitutionally predisposed to it,— 
men chosen by God, to whom Ie reveals himself more intimately, 
that they may be instruments of making His will known to 
others. Such are mediators of the divine communications, coming 
between God and man to bring them into union. They are 
prophets in the more limited sense of the term. 

Having thus alluded to faith as one element of religion, we 
must glance at the practical side, or worship. Here there is 
intercourse with God. Man comes to him in a childlike spirit; 
as was the case in a state of innocence. Such access to the 
Supreme Being shews itself in action by offerings of love and 
thankfulness. But it is now obstructed or made difficult by the 
feeling of sin. An evil conscience frightens the sinner, holding 
him back from a trusting approach to his Heavenly Father. 
Hence access to God is effected by the mediation of holy persons, 
or priests. The relation between the two classes of mediators is, 
that prophets stand on the way which brings God near to 
humanity; priests, on the way that leads humanity to God. 
The former have to do with the divine revelations, adapting 
them as it were to the apprehension of men; the latter with the 
- service of their fellow men to God. These intermediates have 
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their function and significance only so long as religion continues 
to be a living intercourse with God. While access to him is 
still free, their function remains. But as soon as the sum of the 
impressions received from God is gradually put together into a 
clear conception of the understanding, and loses its power; when 
the God-consciousness ascends from the heart to the head, and 
feeling is converted into scientific knowledge ; as life cools down 
and heat becomes light, so that a dead knowledge takes posses- 
sion of the mind, prophecy comes to an end. For civilisation 
brings with it head-religion. And when prophcts cease, the 
priesthood attains to great, unhappily to injurious, power. 
Prophecy differs according to its objects and modes of 
mediation. These again depend on man’s culture and develop- 
ment. Two stages of it in particular may be perceived. The 
lowest is that in which man, wishing only for sensuous good 
and fearing sensuous evil, brings his offerings accordingly. 
Here he asks counsel of God merely in relation to undertakings 
belonging to the immediate future. The higher stage is that 
in which God has become a moral power to men—the judge or 
moral governor of the world—and their life is intimately united 
with the moral order pervading that world. In this case man is 
able to ask the Supreme for light respecting his proper position 
as a being of action and aspiration. And not only is he fit for 
such striving; he is also inclined to the right and true. Till he 
rise to the proper idea of humanity and put God’s providence 
in connexion with it, he will not seek after or perceive the all- 
embracing plan of the world : neither will revelation contain for 
him universal religious truths and produce a theology. Such 
are the objects determining the means of prophecy. In its 
lowest grade there are divine operations in nature, portents and 
prodigies, auguries and omens, which were believed in ancient 
times to precede events and to indicute the will of God. But such 
signs were only connected with certain localitics. Nothing but 
outward and practical questions could be solved by them. In 
the higher stage, divine communications may be made to the 
human spirit in a symbolical mode, in the feclings, in dreams 
and ecstasies, or in a state of calm consciousness. And just as 
in the case of the lower stage these communications may either 
be connected with definite places (as the oracle at Delphi) 
by whose nature they are conditioned ; or they are a free per- 
sonal privilege, an endowment imparted to particular men, 
classes, or families. This revelation is artificial in the one case ; 
in the other it 1s inspiration. It is artificial prophecy, artistic 
soothsaying, and such like ; or areyvos, inartificial, according as 
it is derived from nature or man fimaclf The explanation of 
both is épynvela, interpretation. Such interpretation is sometimes « 
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united with inspiration in the same person, as in the case of 
Joseph and Balaam (Gen. xl., xli.; Num. xxui., xxiv.). 

Like revelation, inspiration has a more restricted and a freer 
range. This diversity depends on the relation of the two 
factors or acting powers in the soul. In all states of mind, the 
two chief factors are feeling and understanding. The former is 
a condition of excitement, the latter of clear consciousness. 
The one arises from the subject being filled and hurried along ; 
the other from the subject directing and regulating the impres- 
sion received, while reflecting it. Hither cmotion-or intellect 
has the mastery of the soul. Besides the two there is an inter- 
mediate state, that of animation, when spiritual contemplation 
is awakened. The soul is then between feeling and reflection. 
This condition is the diagonal of the two others—the middle 
line, as it were, between rest and motion, and may be termed 
vibration. It-is to this that prophetic inspiration belongs. 
Religious ideas call it forth, such as the idea of God as the 
highest good ; and of divine things allied to man’s higher nature. 
Of course feeling is a main factor in this condition, as most 
appellations applied to it attest. All include the idea of great 
power brought to bear upon man. It is said, for example, that 
the spirit of God lifts up, takes away, drives, pushes, fills, draws 
tn, the subject of its influence. The hand of God grasps him 
(Jer. xx. 7; Ezek. iii. 14) in Greek AapPavecBar, péepecBar. 
Both factors are seldom of equal power. One or other is more 
potential. Hither feeling or spirit prevails; power of inspiration 
or clearness of idea, giving rise to the principal degrees of pro- 
phecy. There is first a lower stage, when feeling is wholly 
overpowered by the divine influence, the person’s own life and 
self-consciousness being so pressed down that there is no counter 
operation of the understanding. In this condition he is pos- 
sessed (xatéxerat), is put out of himself as it were (éE:oTdran), 
and quite carried away to the object which holds and almost 
absorbs him. This is called rapt, when the state is momen- 
tary, or ecstasy in a more confined sense. Tero again there is a 
good and bad form. One may be rapt or transported either to his 
advancement in the divine life, or to the injury of his mental 
powers. The expression deranged is employed when the state is 
permanent, or when the spirit does not return to its usual con- 
dition. Philo says: “ As long as the understanding still gives 
light about us, pouring out as it were a noonday of ‘splendour 
into the whole soul, we are not possessed, because we are still in 
our senses; but when this light verges towards its decline, a 
divine ecstasy naturally falls upon us, and a prophetic furor. 
For when the divine light begins to shine, the human sets; and 
when again the former sets, this springs forth and rises. 
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Which is wont to happen to the prophetic order. For the 
understanding in us takes its departure at the arrival of the 
divine Spirit; and on the withdrawal of the latter, the former 
enters in again to take up its abode; since it is not fitting that 
the divine and human should dwell together.””? Sacerypes ores 
still more at length, are the expressions of Cicero: “ en 
therefore the mind has been called away by sleep from the 
fellowship and contact of the body, it remembers the past, 
perceives the present, foresees the future. For the body of one 
asleep lies as if it were dead ; while, on the contrary, the soul is 
alive and vigorous, which it will be much more after death, 
when it has left the body altogether. Hence it is much diviner 
at the approach of death.” And soon after: “There is there- 
fore in souls a foreboding infused from without and shut u 

divinely. When it burns forth more vigorously, it is term 

Juror, the soul torn away from the body being agitated by a 
divine instinct.” So also in another place: “Souls awake serve 
the necessities of life, and separate themselves from divine com- 
munion, being hindered by the bondage of the body.” In the 
same chapter he says: “ Nor does the soul of man ever divine. 
naturally, unless when it is so disengaged and at liberty as to 
have nothing to do with the body, a thing that takes place cither 
in prophets or persons asleep.” The result of such divine impul- 
sion is, that man loses the use of his powers and is fast bound 
(Num. xxiv. 4, 16; 1 Sam. xix. 23, 24). The possessed party 
either lies in a state of sleep (compare the cubatio in the temples 
of antiquity), which is called magnetic sleep ; or he is shaken by 
convulsions. Hence an epileptic person is treated as holy in the 
East. He is sacer, sacred. The name applied to this condition 
is palverOa, to be mad, pavris; in Hebrew, YIV (1 Sam. xxi. 
16; Deut. xxviii., 34). The condition is strange to us at the 
present day. But we should think of ancient times and oriental 
characteristics when fecling was predominant. Now self-con- 
sciousness has too great sway. The appearance of the prophet 


1 Quis rer. div. haeres. Opp. Tom. i. p. 511, ed. Mangey. 

2 Quum ergo est somno evocatus animus a societate et a contagione corporis, tum 
meminit praeteritorum, praesentia cernit, futura praevidet. Jacet enim corpus dor- 
mientis ut mortui; viget autem et vivit animus. Quod multo magis facict post 
mortem, 5 omnino corpore excesserit. Itaque appropinquante morte multo est 
divinior (De Divinatione xxx, § 63). 

Inest igitur in animis praesagitio extrinsecus injecta atquo inclusa divinitus. Ea 
si exarsit acrius, furor appcllatur, quum a corpore animus abstractus divino instinctu 
concitatur vos § 66). 

vigilantes animi vitae neccssitatibus serviunt, disjunguntque se a socictato 
divina, vinclis corporis impediti (xlix. § 110). 

Nec vero unquam animus hominis naturaliter divinat nisi quum ita solutus est et 
vacuus, ut ci plane nihil cit cum corpore. Quod aut vatibus contingit, aut dormien- 
tibus {Ibid). 
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resents something intomprehensible: we can only account for 
it in part. It must be explained by the degree of self-culture 
peculiar to the inquirer into nature, the condition of the 
orientals, and the novelty of religious ideas. Among rude 
ple, feeling rules. Their ideas are few but strong; and fall 
Fike electric sparks, sudden and vehement, into the darkness of 
human gropings after the divine.! Here there is a state of 
immediate perception, which takes place either in vision or 
symbolical actions. What we read of the Pythian priestess is 
of this nature. Most of the Greek oracles belong to the same 
class. In like manner the Shamans of rude heathen people 
illustrate it. In these Shamans, who form a kind of order, we 
recognise the germ of a priesthood. A similar class is found 
amongst almost all nations occupying a certain stage of the 
religious life. The French put them under the general appella- 
tion Jongleurs. The Tartar word, however, is more appropriate.? 
In the New Testament the speaking with tongues corresponds 
to the same condition; where calm consciousness was absent 


The higher stage of prophetic inspiration is associated with 
consciousness, which controls the spirit’s excitement. It be- 
comes clear knowledge, pouring itself forth in intelligent words. 
This gives us the notion implied in the word of God. It often 
appears, however as an interpretation of the lower stage of 
prophecy or of the visions there received, of riddles and 
obscure symbols. When St. Paul says, “the spins of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets” (1 Cor. xiv. 32), the 
allusion to this kind of prophetic inspiration is apparent. 
These prophets are the exegetes (€Enynrat), interpreters (éppn- 
veutai) of the lower stage. The same distinction is also found 
among the Greeks; for example, in Plato and Chrysostom, who 
put a difference between pdvtis and wpodytys. It is character- 
istic of the former to be out of himself, to suffer impulsion, to be 
pushed, dragged, drawn, like one out of his senses. But the 
pee is not to be conceived of in that manner. -He makes all 

is announcements with sober consciousness and mental compo- 
sure. This holds good even etymologically. Mayvrtis comes from 
palvopat, to be mad. And it is confirmed by Plato himself, who 
says generally that God gave uavri«n to human unconsciousness, 
and that the prophets were interpreters of the pdavrtes.4 No one 
who is in the state we call understanding receives a real and divine 


» 


™ Comp. Ewald, Die Propheten des alton Bundes, erster Band, p. 9. 

2 De Wette, Vober die Religion, pp. 223-232. 

5 See Schulz’s Die Geistesgaben der ersten Christen; and Neander’s Die Pflanzung 
uud Leitung der christlichen Kirche, vol. i. p. 19, fourth edition. 

4 Timaeus, 72 B. 
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truth. He gets it only in sleep, when the power of reflection 
is bound up, or in sickness, or in a rapt state. It is the part of 
the thoughtful man to remember and apprehend what has been 
spoken in sleep or in a dream, as well as what has happened 
in vision; to determine and explain its import; how it stands 
in relation to past, present, or future, and «then it indicates 
these temporal relations. The coming to know belongs only to a 
man who is sound-minded. Hence it was customary to set the 
prophets to judge of divine inspirations in their contemporaries. 
Some call the prophets of this order wavres, not knowing that 
the latter saw but in enigmas. Cicero speaks of the same dis- 
tinction between the zdvres and wpodjra.' In referring to the 
second class he calls them erp/anatores, whom he places in such 
a relation to the first class as grammarians bear to poets. So far 
Plato and Cicero noted the difference of the two kinds of pro- 
phecy. Care must be taken not to confound the second stage 
with a state of reflection or of mere intelligent consciousness, 
where inspiration does not exist, for prophecy is not there. 
Cicero speaks of the latter condition in his De Divinatione, 
cap. xlix. 

III. Hesrew propurecy.—The leading name of ‘the Old 
Testament prophet is N*Aj a term whose primary signification 
is.disputed. It is natural for one to find in it the idea of 
action. The prophets are God’s speakers or orators. I{ence 
some have discovered in the term the notion of prophetic activity, 
the utterance of a revelation made; the same meaning in fact 
as belongs to the Greek word wpodyrns. In order to elicit this 
signification, its root has been viewed as identical with 34} to 
spring or flow forth, to boil up. Such is Redslob’s opinion.? N3) 
would then be tantamount to spouter, one putting forth words. 
Yet it cannot mean the prophetic activity itself, as is usually 
thought, but only a condition of soul whence that activity first 
springs. This may be inferred from its passive form, as also 
from the verb NJ) never appearing in an active sense, but 
merely in niphal and hithpael, i.c., as passive and reflexive. 
Their usage and construction confirm our opinion. N3} and 
N3IM7 denote, in the first place, the state of being seized by a 
divine spirit or some other. ILence the verb signifies the con- 
dition of inspiration, as in Num. xi. 25, where it is applied to 
Moses and the seventy elders. In like manner NAMM is used 
of the two men Eldad and Medad, who remained in the camp 
(xi. 26). This is still more apparent where the spirit comes 
upon Saul and his company and they prophesy (1 Sam. x. 5, 


1 De Divinatione, chaps. xxx., xlix., li. 
2 Der Begriff des Nabi oder des sogenannt. Propheten bei don Hebr. 1839. 
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etc.). The spirit-of Saul himself was seized by the Spirit of 
God. In like manner it is related in 1 Sam. xix. that a com- 
pany under the presidency of Samuel, prophesied: 

on the ground; and their condition was communicated to all 
who entered into their circle. Accordingly Saul himself stripped 
off his clothes and prophesied (N3J51*)) as he lay on the ground 
(xix. 24). We also read of the priests of Baal challenged by 
Elijah, that “they cried aloud and cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets till the blood gushed out ee 
them. And it came to pass when midday was past, that they 
prophesied ($N39M")) until the time of the offering of the even- 
ing sacrifice,” etc. (1 Kings xviii. 28, 29). Here it appears that 
the verb in hithpael expresses earnest strivings to receive a 
divine inspiration. Still farther, in Joel iii. 1, etc., is a Messi- 
anic prophecy representing young men and maidens receiving 
the Spirit of God, and prophesying (S33). These and other 
instances of the use of 82) may serve to shew that the sense of 
uttering what has been inspired by God is not everywhere appli- 
cable. The condition implied may be also produced by an evil 
spirit. Such was Saul’s case, after the good spirit left him 
(1 Sam. xviii. 10), where we see that the inspiration was the 
source of his anger. Hence the word N99 is construed with 3 
by, used of the inspiring Deity, as in Jer. ii. 8; xxiii. 13; Greek, 
patverGar éx Geod or dd Oeov. The manifestation of such inspi- 
ration consisted in extraordinary gestures of an epileptic nature, 
accompanied with unintelligible, raving tones. This accounts 
for YAW one racing or mad, frenzied, a nickname given to the 
true prophets in 2 Kingsix. 11. The highest point which the 
manifestation reached was a song (1 Sam. x. 5). Such is the 
usage of the verb NAJ, The signification of N*3) as a passive 
participle corresponds to the participle of niphal and hithpael, 
“he who is in an inspired state,” an tnspired man, a bearer of 
the divine spirit, and therefore MAW US a man of the spirit, t.e., 
of God’s Spirit (comp. Num. xi. 25, etc.; 1 Sam. x. 5, and xix. 
19, etc.). The word is next uscd of the permanent relations of 
this inspiration, or the so-called prophetic order, and therefore it 
means an official, sacred mediator between heaven and earth, as 
the prophets of Baal and Astarte constituted an order. Thus in 
1 Kings xviii., where the 450 are called prophets; and xxii. 6, 
where 400 prophesy about war against Ramoth-Gilead. And 
since this relation presupposes a nearer and more confidential 
intercourse with God, the term is employed in a wider sense, so 
as to include any friend of God. Thus it is applied to Abraham 
(Gen. xx. 7) and the patriarchs (Ps. cv. 15). Such application 
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of the name would be quite impossible, according to the usual 
assumption that the word properly denotes speakers or tnter- 
preters of God’s will. We conclude therefore that the prophets 
are called DN}, not with respect to their announcing, but re- 
ceiving revelations. Koester has perceived this passivo signifi- 
cation, and renders the word, a man taught or instructed (by 
God), which is scarcely the true mcaning.' Redslob likewise 
takes it passively, deriving it from Y3J to gush forth, X*2) one 
caused (by God) to gush forth. But Ewald, Gesenius, Hiver- 
nick, Oehler, and Bleck, erroneously assign an active sense, as 
if the idea of uttering inspirations were primary. What then is 
the fundamental signification of N'23? This will best appear 
from the etymology of another word ON), from OX) synonymous 
with Di) to mutter, murmur. The proper idea of it lies in the 
®. Both words mean to bubble, murmur, to speak tn a low voice 
into one’s car, to «whisper: of divine revelations especially, to 
whisper or breathe into the ear, susurro, inspiro. Hence the parti- 
ciple passive DN} breathed into, what is whispered. It stands in 
the construct state in connection with the genitive of the author, 
and always before Jehovah, MIM ON). Jer. xxni. 31 is remark- 
able, for we find there DN3 YONI ¢hcy mutter an oracle. Here 
is the transition from the idea of the thing inspired or breathed 
into that of uttering what has been so communicated. With 
DN, N33 is synonymous. Hence the latter, which is also a 
participle passive, but masculine, is equivalent to inspiratus, 
one breathed into, into whom something is whispered, who is 
accustomed to receive a divine utterance. From this passive 


sense ariscs its construction with Mim'?, 2 Kings mi. 11. A 
second sense was derived from the fundamental sense of N°3) 
just given. As the prophets received divine inspirations, that 
they might announce them to men, the word came to mean 
such an announcer or mouth-piece of God. So in Deut. xviu. 18, 
“J will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren like 
unto me, and will put my words in his mouth; and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall command him.” Hence in the 
second part of Isaiah, prophets are called interpreters, mediators, 
wip, cErvirns (Isaiah xliii. 27). A classic passage for this 
sense 18 Exodus iv. 16, where the relation between Moses and 
Aaron is specially defined, and described as similar to that sub- 
sisting between God and the prophets,—inspiration on the one 
side, utterance on the other. Aaron was to receive his inspira- 
tion from Moses. So also Exodus vii. 1 “ And the Lord said unto 


1 Dic Propheten des alten und neuen Testaments, p. 183. 
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Moses: See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh: and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thy prophet.” Here it denotes an ufterer 
of revelutions received, which is a secondary sense. And in this 
relation of the two brothers we have a case of mediate inspiration. 
Moses’s was immediate; Aaron’s came through Moses. e pro- 
phet was therefore the épyyveurys, interpreter of the pavris, who 
was in an unconscious condition. It is easy to understand from 
these remarks why St. Paul commends interpretation, t.e., a mediate 
inspiration, or the explanation of another’s inspiration. The 
same secondary idea is sometimes contained in the verb XQ), 
which occurs in the sense to utfer or announce a divine inspira- 
tion. Hence it stands with the accusative of what is announced 
in Jer. xiv. 14; xxii. 32, WPY NAj to utter hes. But-here 
SA) may also denote inspiration, to be inspired, as it were, with lies. 
This holds good with 3, "2W/3 Nj, to be inspired with a lie (Jer. 
v. 81; xxix. 9). But the state of being inspired is usually de- 
signated by the Hithpdel form. Both words, the verb and noun, 
when they mean the utterance of a revelation, may also convey 
the notion of such utterance not only by intelligible speech, but 
poetic inspiration or:song. Accordingly N33 means fo sing or - 
praise; as in the triumphal ode of Miriam (Ex. xv.); whence 
she is termed MINI) songstress, not prophetess. Deborah is 
similarly spoken of (Judg. iv. 4). The same remark applics 
to the pupils of Samucl (1 Sam. x. 5, etc.), who are styled 
O'N'3), though there is no trace of a prophetic state in 
them. The fact of their song is the only thing noticeable. 
The Latin rates, including both prophet and poet, shews the 
same usage. 

In the Greek and Latin appellations, the second aspect of the 
prophets, to which we have been referring, is the only one 
marked, viz., the announcement of what is communicated. The 
word. mpop7rns expresses this; one that speaks forth or utters (pro- 
loqui not praedicerc), the mpo being local, not temporal. So too 
wiropynrns, an announcer of (a dev suggesta), éEnyntns, Oeomporros, 
Oeormrportov. The abstract is dates and Aoyov. In Latin it is 
the well-known cates, signifying nothing but speaker; which is 
related to vas, vadis (he who speaks for one), and vor. The verb 
vagire, expressing children’s cries, is of the same origin. Both 
are roots from the Sanskrit vdd and vdch. The abstract Latin is 
Jatum, equivalent to the Greck daris, prophetically expressed fate. 
Thus the divine revelation is every where designated as some- 
thing uttered. In the Groek and Latin words nothing but the 
utterance is expressed ; what is suggested or inspired being pre- 
supposed. In the Old Testament the inner suggestions are ex- 
pressed by the word; the utterance of them being implied as a 
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matter of course. Prophecy is there denoted in its tnterior or 
religious side. 

A second appellation of prophet is "IN seer; as is stated in 
an antiquarian notice appended to MYM in 1 Sam. ix.9. FAN 
often appears in the Chronicles and books of Samuel; but always 
in relation to Samuel, except once of another prophet (2 Chron. 
xvi. 7-10. 

The term FM also means seer, and is synonymous with rin. 
It is first applied to Gad (2 Sam. xxiv. 11). Elsewhere it 
appears only in Chronicles. What he shews forth is MUM vision 
(Is. xxi. 2; xxix.11). Both are applied to historical prophecy ; 
although the reference is not to visions, but to the word spoken 
or written. Thus the verb MIM is used solely of prophetic 
words in Is. ii. 1; xin. 1; Hab. i. 1. The name points out the 
revelation as an intuition given by God; and presupposes an 
inner eye which views things hidden from the natural one. The 
prophetic inspiration is regarded as a heightened spiritual power 
of seeing in connection with the future or the concealed present. 
A number of expressions designating prophecy from this point 
of view might here be quoted. Zo open the ear or the eye is put 
for the reception of the revelation. The eyes are opened for the 
visions, the ears for the word, of God. Hence Balaam is 
described as he whose eyes are opened, who hears the words of 
God; who possesses the knowledge, secs the vision of, the 
Almighty. By open eyes we understand the spiritual ones. 
The closed are the bodily. This mode of designating prophecy 
as compared with NA} is psychological. The latter is a religious 
appellation, referring mainly to the spiritual condition of the 
prophet. 

Here too belongs the expression Ya‘ raving, mad, which 
relates to the external appearances produced by the rapt state. 
It appears in the Old Testament, however, merely as a term of 
contempt (2 Kings ix. 11; Jer. xxix. 26) equivalent to the 
Greek pavtis. 

A third phraseology is derived from the destination or calling 
of the prophets, ex. gr. man of God (1 Sam. ii. 27; ix. 6, ete. ; 
1 Kings ail.) messenger of Jehovah MIM qb (Tag. i. 13). 
The latter is also used of angels; and sometimes it is matter of 
doubt whether ¢hey.or merely human messengers are intended. 
Servant of God is also an appellation (Is. xliv. 26). He is 
styled so in another than the ordinary sense, equivalent to one 
holding an office from God. Prophets are also counsellors, men 
who give (T¥} ; inasmuch as they are consulted for God’s will, 
which they receive from Him (Is. xliv. 26; xli. 28). Men of 
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the Spirit is another phrase applied to them (Hosea ix. 7). The 
terms MEY, MBYD, Ww, watchman, keeper are also employed 
as poetical epithets. 

V. PsycHOLOGICAL METHOD AND DEVELOPMENT OF HEBREW 
PROPHECY.—The question now arises, to what stage of inspira- 
tion Hebrew prophecy belongs? In the different times which 
the history of the Old Testament embraces examples of all kinds 
and degrees are found, from the lowest-upward. But in the 
period from which our historical memorials of prophetic agency 
ange and which are a proper type of Hebrew prephecy, we 

nd it developed to the highest stage of which it 1s el fone It 
is controlled by intelligent consciousness, and translated into 
clear notions of the understanding. It pours itself forth in a 
stream of connected discourse ; and becomes the word of God to 
humanity. An important definition appears in the Old Testa- 
ment itself (Num. xxii. 23), where Halaem says of Israel, 
‘There is no enchantment in Jacob, nor divination in Israel,” 
t.e., no heathen soothsaying, “ but it shall be said in their time 
to them, what God will do.” This is the right definition of 
Hebrew prophecy contrasted with the symbolical prognostica- 
tion of the heathen. The inspiration was effected by clear, 
internal illumination. Sometimes it is true it was conveyed in 
visions and images; but these were translated into words by the 
prophets themselves. This is the view commonly maintained by 
the fathers, after the Montanist disputes. Epiphanius, Jerome, 
and Chrysostom expressly announce it. The first says, “the 
prophet spoke with steadiness of thought and sequence, and 
uttered what he said by the impulse of the Holy Spirit, enun- 
ciating all strongly.’”! 

Jerome writes, “The prophets did not speak in ecstacy, as 
Montanus with his insane women dreams, so that they did not 
know what they said, and were ignorant of their own meaning 
when instructing others.’ 

Chrysostom states, “It is peculiar to the mantis to be ecstatic, 
to submit to necessity, to be pushed, dragged, drawn, like a 
madman. Not so with the prophet, who speaks all with a sober 
mind and composure, knowing what he utters.’’ 


1 'O xpopfrns peta xatacrdoews Aoyionay Kal wapaxodovOhoews eAdAeL, rad 
re éx mrevparos aylov, ra xdvra éppwudvws Aéywv. Advers. Hacres, xlviii. 
cap, 3. 

* Neque vero ut Montanus cum insanis focminis somniat, prophetae in ecstasi sunt 
loquuti, ut nescirent quid loquerentur, ct quum alios erudirent, ipsi ignorarent quid 
dicerent. Prologus in Isaiam. 

3 Totro yap udyrews iov Td eeorncévar, rd dvdynny Swoudvew, rd wbeioOas, rd 
ZrxerOat, Td ciperGar, hawep pawopevov. ‘O 88 xpophrns ovx Surws, AAG pera 
Biavolas ynpodons nal awppovotens xatagrdoews xal elds A gOéyyerat, gyoly 
dwayra. Homil. xxix. in ep. i, ad Corinth. 
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The same view has also prevailed among Christian theologians 
of a later day. Buta different theory has been promulgated in 
modern times, that puts Hebrew prophecy to another stage. The 
cause of it is to be found in apologetic considerations. It has arisen 
from a desire to bring the supernatural character and me of 

rophetic declarations into union with their objective relative 
imperfection. As prophecies sometimes disagree with reality, 
this view has been upheld for the purpose of reconciling the 
two—of saving the divine origin and infallibility of the contents 
of the inspiration received, along with their formal imperfection ; 
and so excusing their occasional want of objective truth and 
disagreement with history. The divinity and certainty of the 
materials communicated is thus made consistent with formal 

imperfections! A distinction is laid down between the subject- 
matter, and the way in which the prophet apprehended it. The 
latter is compared to imperfect glass breaking up the rays of 
light. This view is advocated by Velthusen.?- Maimonides? 
and John Smith‘ had already propounded similar theories. 
Jahn® and Hengstenberg® followed them, the latter entering at 
great length into the subject in the first edition of his Christo- 
logy. But in the second edition he has moditied his sentiments 
to some extent. According to the hypothesis in question the 
prophetic state of inspiration is an ecstacy ; the person’s own life 
and consciousness being suppressed by the divine. The pro- 
phecy is said to have been given in the form of vision, 2.e., pure 
intuition. Things of the future were presented to them as in a 
picture ; being placed beside one another as if present; though 
in reality they were successive. Hence chronological mar 

were not given. Indeed the relations of time were often inter- 
changed, the distant future being described as present because 
seen as such. In this way it can be said that the prophecy of 
Tyre’s fall under Nebuchadnezzar, which Isaiah leads us to 
think would be the entire desolation of the city, is cleared of its 
difficulty by assuming that remote results and immediate con- 
sequences were joined together; or that a panoramic picture of 
Tyre’s downfall from the beginning of the destroying process till 
its end, passed before the prophct’s mind as a connected image 
or series of images (Is. xxiii.). It can also be said by Heng- 
atenberg, that because the Messiah’s birth is seen by Isaiah as 


' See Hofmann’s Weissagung und Erfiillung, erste Halfte, p 9. 

2 De optica rerum futurarum descriptionc, in Velthusen, Kaioel and Ruperti’s 
Commentatt. Theolog., vol. vi. p. 75, et seqq. 

* Moreh Nevochim, Doctor perplcxorum, in ling. Lat. conversus a J. Buxtorf, 
p. 292, et seqq. 

4 Select discourses, 8vo. 

6 Einleitung in die géttlichen Biicher des alten Bundes, vol. ii., p. 368, et seqq. 

* Christology of the Old Testament translated, vol. iv., p. 366-444, 
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actually present, in connexion with the proximate deliverance of 
which it was the sign, and irrespectively of chronological rela- 
tions, the prophet makes it the measure of that deliverance (Is. vii. 
14). The prophets themselves, it is said, were frequently ignor- 
ant of what they uttered, or misunderstood it. “The theory in 
question is based upon certain formule and expressions of pro- 
phetic inspiration, which are borrowed, it is true, from the 
original stage of prophecy, but do not suit the one under con- 
sideration. Taken from the description of one grade to which 
alone they strictly apply, it should not be assumed that~they are 
a true type of ordinary Hebrew prophecy. We speak of the 
“sun rising and setting” in the same manner, though the 
language is strictly inappropriate in the present state of our 
knowledge ; applying a phraseology borrowed from a lower 
stage of physical science to a much higher one. Hence such 
expressions as “the hand of Jehovah,” or “the Spirit of Jeho- 
vah” came and fell upon the prophets (Ezek. 1. 3; 2 Kings 
iii. 15; 2 Chron. xv. 1) do not indicate “the entire subjec- 
tion” of Ezekiel, Elisha, and Azariah to the divine afflatus, 
as Hengstenberg asserts. Neither do Jeremiah’s words, “O 
Lord, thou hast constrained me and I was constrained; thou 
art stronger than I and hast prevailed ....I said 1 will not 
make mention of him, nor speak any more in his name. But 
his word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in m 
bones, and I was weary with forbearing and could not” (xx. 
7-9) imply that he was borne out of himself, away from the 
sphere of mortal contemplations ; or that he was in the state of 
ecstacy. Saul’s messengers were probably so, as related in 
1 Sam. xix. 20, ete. The entire representation, as given by 
Hengstenberg in particular, is highly artificial and unpsycho- 
logical. It is cast in the mould of a clumsy theory of inspira- 
tion which those who urrogate to themselves the name of 
orthodox ignorantly advocate. While meant to uphold the 
supernatural origin of the prophetic material, it does so at the 
expense of the prophets themselves, who are converted into 
unconscious, mechanical, and erring organs of that material. 
It also does violence to the very nature of prophecy which, 
practat| to its character, is reduced to another type and 
changed into a rude, poor form wholly insufficient for its pur- 
ae The scope of prophecy is sacrificed for the purpose of 
olding fast the specifically supernatural, without being obliged 
to recognise the human and natural element.! Ancient ex- 
itors are free from this error. But the moderns, acknowledg- 
ing the occasional opposition of prophecy to what actually took 


1 See Stihelin’s specielle Einleitung, p. 186 et seqq. 
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place, seek for appliances that deteriorate it systematically for 
the sake of preserving the divine. 

Since Hengstenberg, Tholuck has also advocated the ecstatic 
state of the prophets as their characteristic one. In doing so, 
he has attempted to shew, that the fathers generally held this 
view even after the Montanist controversy. It is not always 
easy to make the fathers speak consistently with themselves and 
one another. But surely the esteemed writer errs in representing 
the polemic fathers as combating a false éxoracus—an dxovatos 
sale yuy7js—and as holding a view of ecstasy in which con- 
sciousness was not wholly lost. The modification thus intro- 
duced into the ecstatic view of prophecy is ingenious ; but it is 
largely a matter of words, depending on the precise idea attached 
to the principal term. By introducing a degree of self-conscious- 
ness into ecstasy, the view is altered. Tholuck argues that the 
producttre activity of the soul is kept in abeyance, not the 
receptive; and that the condition is relatively passive. The 
question, as it appears to us, between the view proposed by 
Tholuck and our own resolves itself into one of degree and 
terminology—the degree of consciousness in the ecstatic state. 
We believe, that ecstasy, properly so called, excludes se/f-con- 
sciousness or intelligent consciousness. The mistake which the 
esteemed critic falls into seems to be the confounding of certain 
peculiar moments of the mental condition in which the prophets 
had visions and waking dreams, with the usual phase of that con- 
dition. In bringing all together into one category he is obliged 
to allow of some intelligent consciousness. We prefer to 
separate between certain rapt states of their subjectivity and 
the ordinary ones in which they translated into clearness the 
intuitions or visions of the former. We would not speak, as he 
does, of lower and higher degrees of ecstasy—the one in which 
a connexion with the eetevial world is continued by reflection ; 
the other, having an expression humanly intelligible during 
them and after them—a capacity of thinking upon what is 
received in the revelation, as well as a reminiscence of it. As 
far as we understand the meaning of ecstasy, self-activity and 
self-consciousness are lost in it.} 

In what state of mind the prophets were when they had 
visions, it is not easy to describe. The question is a psycho- 
logical one; and perhaps philosophy has not advanced far 
enough to throw much light on it. It appears to us that the 
key to a solution may be found in the doctrine of a preconscious 
region in the soul, which the younger Fichte has first investi- 
gated. The prophets were in a dream-waking state when they 


1 Die Propheten und ihre Weiasagungen, § 7, p. 49, et seqq. 
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had visions. Certain objective relations of their inner life came 
into play which remained altogether unperceived in the waking 
state. ‘The preconscious region in the soul penetrated into its 
conscious life, giving rise to dream-pictures or ideal revelations, 
which fully overpowered the conscious freedom of the mind. 
Here the fancy had full play. There are both an inner objective 
truth and the pictorial mode of representing it. The latter 
contains nothing objectively real; the former alone has matter 
and meaning. These pictures are truth-revealing in an objective 
sense, because they have a material taken from the province of 
tdeas. They contain the kernel of the visign—all its significance 
and value; while the pictorial costume is only the offspring of 
fancy to set it forth. It has been debated whether the prophets 
had proper visions or whether they adopted them consciously as 
vehicles of ideas. In the latter case nothing intruded into them 
out of the soul’s preconscious region. They were mere machinery, 
t.e., means of setting forth certain perceptions. This is the 
reason why some of the later bear an artificial stamp. In com- 
parison with the genuine visions of the older prophets they mark 
the decay of prophetism. The earlier prophets generally, and 
perhaps some of the later, had proper visions. These when 
translated into clear and intelligible language, present a high 
form of prophecy. So far as they have a real and deep meaning, 
they occupy an elevated place in the revelations of God to the 
soul; but so far as they are the mere offspring of imagination 
they are too near the region of the understanding to be regarded 
as pure prophetism. It is difficult, however, to distinguish the 
two kinds of what are called visions. Even visions proper can 
hardly have becn made to the prophets in ecstasy or trance; 
though vision may be loosely described as an ecstatic state. A 
deep truth was presented to the inner eye in vivid coldirs. 
Divine things can only be set forth tdeally. The envelope is 
sensuous imagery which should always be separated from the 
essential truth. 

There are no visions in Hosea, Nahum, and Zephaniah. 
Ezekiel has many descriptive of the divine majesty and the 
course of providence in the future. Those in Zechariah are 
artificial. Isaiah has but one vision, of a most sublime character 
(vi). .Those of Micaiah (1 Kings xxii. 19) and Amos (ix. 1) 
are similar.! 

_ Prophetic illumination is described in all ancient records, both 
in the Bible and out of it, as a higher, a divine power, which 
lays hold of men. It consists in the fact of the Spirit’s turning 
in as it were to a man, casting the human spirit out of its abode, 


1 See Bleek’s Einleitung, pp. 422, 423. 
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and putting itself in place of it. In the Old Testament par- 
ticularly, the essence of the true prophet lies in the fact that he 
uttered only what God put into his mouth, or what he heard 
from Him; and that he did not speak out of his own heart 
Numb. xxiv. 13; xvi. 28; Ezek. xii. 2-17; 1 Peter 1. 10, ete.; 

ohn xvi. 13, ete.; Deut. xviii. 18). The question has been 
asked, Is this Spirit of God to which the inspiration is ascribed, 
to be conceived of as distinct from man’s spirit, so that the 
inspiration should be ascribed wholly to it, without any coopera- 
tion or assistance? Is the inspiration a speaking into the 
soul from without, which is only received mechanically by the 
human spirit and given back again? Is prophetic illumina- 
tion a supernatural condition—one produced by a spirit sent 
from God—2in which the natural order of things 1s broken 
through, as it were, by a stroke? Such is the Jewish view. It 
is contradicted, however, by the state of the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, especially as written, which bear the irresistible impress 
of their people and time as well as the personality of the 
speaker ; in other words the céoperation of his own spirit. The 
view in question rests on the hypothesis that man in his ordinary 
state must be wholly destitute of capacity for divine things ; 
and that all the divine can come into him from without by 
some other potentiality than he has in himself. The opinion is 
wholly unbiblical. It is true that Scripture and all antiquity 
regard higher knowledge of every kind as God’s gift; but they 
do not on that account look upon men as the blind mstruments 
of Deity, having no will of their own, without power, and 
without any spiritual talent in particular. On the contrary, man 
has still the divine image and the Spirit of God, according 
to the Old and New Testaments (Gen. 1x. 6; Ps. vin., li. 13, 14; 
Rom. i. 49, etc.; ii. 14, etc). Without this spirit within he 
would be wholly unfit for the operation of the Divine Spirit. 
It is this spirit in man which is active in prophetic inspira- 
tion, because it alone is the organ of divine and heavenly things; 
being specifically different from the understanding, the organ of 
moral things. Of the latter the understanding knows nothing, 
nor would it have a premonition of aught in the department 
of the moral had not that spark of God’s Spirit been im- 
planted in man which is a voice to him from the higher world 
(1 Cor. ii. 9, etce.), not only making him acquainted with divine 
things, but bringing them also to his remembrance. These 
ideas of reason,—for the spirit or higher organ in man is nothing 
but pure reason—are not found out by man himself through 
subtle investigation. They are revealed to him. And there is 
none whom the voice has utterly forsaken. Thus we have two 


organs, one for higher and heavenly things; one for earthly. 
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The older Christian theology entirely overlooked this distinction 
between yuy7 and veda, by ascribing to human nature nothing 
but a propensity for earthly things, and referring all divine 
redicates attributed to man in virtue of his constitution (Ps. viii. ; 
m. i. 19; ii. 14; Acts xiv. 27, etc.; Rom. vii. 22) either to 
the understanding before the fall, contrary to the express 
language and spirit of Scripture, or to his state restored by 
redemption. By this means prophecy, and all manifestations of 
the spiritual life, are regarded as something supernatural. They 
are look upon as endowments originating in a particular 
divine operation and efficacy, which are only found within the 
circle of divine revelation, and are consequently attached to the 
dispensation of grace. The cause of the error lies in the old 
conception of the fall as being a total abstraction of every divine 
element from human nature; and in the contrast drawn in the 
New Testament between nature or the natural man, and spirtt or 
the spiritual man. The fall of man is not an alteration of his 
nature but of his tnclination ; a turning away from God and His 
will. The natura? man in Paul’s language means a disposition 
toward the earthly and external, which is averse to God; and 
which certainly incapacitates him for divine things as well as for 
bringing forth fruit well-pleasing to the Most High. But this 
does not arise from innate inability of his nature, so that he could 
not do if he would, but from a perversion of til! and of the direc- 
tion indicated by his higher nature. Nature and the natural man 
are the names of this tendency, because it arises out of one side 
of human nature, rs that the most visible and predominant ; 





we mean sensuousngm, which is the prevailing aspect presented 
by men in the world. Accordingly flesh and the carnal man are 
synonymous expressions, which are commonly admitted to denote 
a tendency, not a condition, of our nature. The notion of the 
natural man is conceived in the abstract, in its entire stringency, 
only to shew the nature of the law. But in actual life, this 
condition is no more than relative, because absolutely natural 
men, t.¢., such as are devoid of all spiritual endowment, do not 
exist. Should it be asked then, whether prophetic inspiration 
be a natural gift or capability, the question depends on what is 
meant by nature and the natural man. If human nature be 
considered in its entire compass, including the divine spirit 
implanted in it, prophecy must be called a natural endowment, 
inasmuch as it is a manifestation of this higher power of nature. 
But when the latter is considered in its divine origin and 
essence, reaching above nature and climbing into the higher 
world, prophetic inspiration must be termed a supernatural gift. 
The ecclesiastical view has been the latter, and it is so far true. 
In favour of it is the fact that the human spirit is strengthened 
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in living communion with God. But there are many gradations 
in this communion with God. The more intimate it is, the 
more active will be the operation of God in question. Only a 
small number of so called believers belong to this communion, 
among whom are the prophets. Men who rose higher than the 
truly pious of their day by the head and shoulders, and were 
therefore counted worthy of a higher fellowship and richer out- 
pouring of the Spirit qualifying them for a sieance announce- 
ment of his word to mankind—such were the Old Testament 
prophets. In this mutual operation, what and how much pro- 
ceeds from man, and what is wrought by God, is wholly inde- 
terminate, as belonging to the mysteries of divine government. 
V. THE RELIGIOUS NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF HEBREW 
PROPHECY WITH ITS ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE FROM THE PROPHETS 
AND ORACLES OF HEATHENISM.—In addition to worship, all reli- 
gions have particular arrangements and institutions for guiding 
the divine life. These institutions are administered either by a 
priesthood or other intermediate persons. Both in heathenism 
and the Old Testament intermediate persons consult God in 
things pertaining to the life. These mediators may be com- 
pared to Hebrew prophecy, which is one such intermediate 
instrument between heaven and earth. But when we compare a 
little more closcly the mediators of heathenism with the pro- 
phets, an essential difference is observable between them. The 
first kind of prophecy, the artificial (reyvixy), which was the 
only one among the Romans, consisting in an explanation of 
the phenomena of nature to the people, d ot appear at all in 
the Old Testament, but is forbidden as eucst to idolatry 
(comp. Ex. xxii. 18; Lev. xix. 31; xx. 6, 27; Deut. xviil. 
9-14). In the last passage the various kinds of soothsaying 
are enumerated. The reason why they are all forbidden is 
because the asking of such things is an abomination to God. 
He had driven the Canaanites out of the land on that account. 
In Leviticus, if is considered a defilement of the land, like 
harlots, illicit intercourse, etc. It is regarded as an apostasy 
from God to false deities, and is so brought into connection with 
the sanctity of the Jewish people, ¢.¢., with their separation from 
all nations, that they might be dedicated to God alone. Over 
against this false prophecy the true is set forth. God declares 
that he should raise up a prophet like unto Moses from among 
the people themselves, probably in opposition to foreign nations, 
in whose mouth he should put His word.. Him the people are to 
hear as God. But if he presume to proclaim God’s word not as 
coming from above but out of his own heart, he must die. 
“But the prophet which shall presume to speak a word in m 
name which I have not commanded him to speak, or that shall 
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ak in the name of other gods, even that prophet shall die” 
(Deut. xviii. 20). It is announced as the sign of false proper eey 
that the thing spoken should not come to pass: “‘ And if thou 
say in thine heart how shall we know the word which the Lord 
hath not spoken : when a prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the thing follow not nor come to pass, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it 
presumptuously” (Deut. xviii. 21, 22). 

In the Old Testament the use of external means is forbidden 
as irreconcileable with true faith in God, and connected with 
the divine judgments on heathenism, because it rests on nature- 
worship, a thing peculiar to Paganism, and on the superstition 
which puts faith in higher powers external to God and im juxta- 
position with Him—powers which man seeks to make subservient 
to himself. The Greeks call this superstition, Secodapovia. 
The only external things among the Jews which can be classed. 
among these outward means is, the Urim and Thummim in the 
breastplate of the high priest, the ephod, and the sacred lot. 
But it should be remembered that in the case of these it is 
Jehovah who is consulted and gives the decision. Hence they 
are not idolatry or superstition. In Num. xxili., xxiv. we see 
both kinds of prophecy, the true and the false, characterising 
Judaism and Paganism respectively, united in Balaam. On the 
first two occasions (chap. xxiii.) he goes aside to a particular 
place to try whether God would mect him. Jehovah meets him 
there and puts a word into his mouth which he announces 
(xxi. 8, etc.; 15, etc.). It is clear from the twenty-fourth 
chapter (first verse) how this meeting of God is to be under- 
stood: “‘He went not as at other times, to seek for enchant- 
ments,’ etc. According to such language, te ad captanda 
augurta is equivalent to scek for enchantments; and meeting 
God is meeting with signs in nature. Such conduct, acco 
to, the narrative, he did not continue farther, because he 
observed that Jehovah’s pleasure was to bless Israel. Hence 
he sets his face towards Israel, and the Spirit of God comes 
upon him (ver. 2). Before, however, he announces the oracle, 
he calls himself ‘the man who heard the words of God, who 
saw the vision of the Almighty, he that falls to the ground but 
having his eyes open” (ze. the inner eyes). See verses 3, 4. 
Then he begins once more, and utters an oracle with his 
full heart and inclination, advertising Balak what this people 
should do to his people thereafter. And now the last response 
follows, which relates not merely to the prosperous fortune of 
the Israelites in general, but to a far distant time, and to their 
successes against neighbouring peoples. Here the prophecy 
reached its height. This oracle of Balaam represents one stage 
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of Old Testament prophecy. He is gradually elevated from the 
Segetin of a heathen seer to that of an Old Testament prophet, 
or the purpose of uttering a full prediction respecting the 
Israelite people. We find also in Balaam a memorable saying 
(xxili. 23): ‘Surely there is no enchantment in Jacob, neither 
is there any divination in Israel: At the time it shall be said of 
Jacob and of Israel, What God will work ;” 1.e., it will be said 
at the proper time what God will do. These latter words are 
a designation of Old Testament prophecy. They contain an 
authentic delaration of God respecting His purpose. He says, in 
words, at the right time, what He will do. Such is the first kind 
of prophecy,—one which has no point of comparison in hea- 
thenism. 

The other kind alone remains to be compared with heathenism 
—viz., inspiration in dreams and visions, or in a waking state 
by word. The counterpart to it is the heathen oracle. On this 
subject many comparisons are found in the writings of the 
fathers. A well-known passage of Clement is quoted by 
Staudlin. This father of the church places the distinction 
between heathen and Jewish prophecy in the fact that the 
heathen seers were inspired by demons, or excited by the influ- 
ence of water or of frankincense; by narcotic powers of na- 
ture, such as waterfalls, vapours, draughts of air; while, on the 
contrary, the Hebrew prophets foretold events by the power and 
inspiration of God! Thus the difference is found in the respec- 
tive sources. But most of the fathers look for the ground of 
distinction in the psychological mode of inspiration. They 
ied that prophecy among the heathen was a blind cestagv ; 
while Old Testament prophecy was accompanied with clear and 
intelligent consciousness. Hengstenberg, however, asserts the 
reverse in his Christology. According to him, prophecy is a 
thing of ecstasy—the difference consisting in this, that heathen 
prophecy is a stirring up of the lower powers against the higher, 
a tumult of momentary madness; while Old Testament pro- 
phecy is effected by unfettering the highest powers of the soul, 
and giving scope to its sublimest life; in which case the lower 
capacities recede into the background. Thus there is an ecstasy 
caused by divine afflatus. 

This hypothesis is more correct than that of Jahn, who says 
that the difference lies in the nature, contents, and end of biblical 
prophecies. According to him, the oracles and predictions of 
the heathen are nothing but isolated utterances, which not only 
have no connection with one another, but are often contra- 
dictory, as proceeding from different gods. On the contrary, 


1 Stromata, Lib. i, 400. Comp. Kaye's account of the writings and opinions of 
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the Biblical prophecies are a connected collection.! Again, the 
heathen oracles have no other end than to help persons or states 
out of embarrassment regarding the future, or to satisfy curi- 
osity, or to manage the people. But the Biblical relate to the 
secrets of God, serve to confirm the divine mission of the prophets, 
and so to place the certainty of their doctrine beyond all doubt, 
as well as to prove that the God who sent them is the only true 
God who knows the future (comp. Is, xxix. 15, 16; xl. 11-15, 
etc., etc.) The heathen oracles only relate to the immediate 
future, when the causes of the predicted event were already 
operative. But the Biblical prophecies occasionally refer to 
very remote occurrences, which lay wholly beyond the horizon 
‘of human vision. In like manner, their obscurity is not so great 
as that of the heathen prophecies; nor are they ambiguous but 
definite. Here Jahn compares the views of the a to per- 
spective paintings, with a foreground definite and plain, a back- 
ground encroaching on the foreground, and objects between 
becoming more and more indistinct till all is lost in shadow. 
There are various defects in this comparison, such as that the 
Hebrew prophets predicted future events in definite terms, etc , 
etc.2. The true difference lies in the cause and mode of the inspi- 
ration. In visions and dreams there are intuitions. The pre- 
conscious region of the soul contributes to them, as has been 
already explained. And though the state may be called in a 
measure ecstatic, all self-consciousness is not lost, neither is the 
connection with the external world wholly dissevered. If it 
were, the images received could hardly be reproduced and trans- 
lated into the expressions of intelligent consciousness afterwards. 
Visions, however, were not characteristic of prophecy. Hence, 
even on Hengstenberg’s hypothesis, ecstasy is not a constant cri- 
terion of it. Although, therefore, visions have their counterpart 
in heathenism, they are a contrast to the phenomena belonging 
to it, as far as their real nature is concerned. Whatever analogy 
of manifestation the two present, they are decidedly and intrin- 
sically unlike. Nothing out of the soul’s preconscious region 
intrudes into the phenomena of the heathen divination-state. 
Fancy plays its part there; the spirit being unusually excited 
by causes in nature. Feeling has greater scope and power, 
because it is more active in the ordinary state characteristic of 
heathen prophets. The spirit is not brought into closer relation 
to the Deity, as in Old Testament visions. 

Heathen prophecies and oracles are mere soothsaying ; #.e., 
means of prying into the future for external, political, and 
material ends, without any higher idea or universal and moral 
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aims, because they were either in the service of particular cor- 
porations and communities or of individuals. In earlier times 
they contained fatherly counsels and admonitions. Traditions 

iven by ancient men in prior ages were embodied in them. 

ut in a degenerate age they gradually became mere jugglery, 
to deceive the people, and satisfy curiosity or self-interest. They 
were therefore a play of skill and cunning. The chief ingre- 
dient in them was the love of gain. 

The principal work on the subject of the ancient oracles is 
that of Van Dale, ‘De Oraculis Ethnicorum Dissertationes 
Due,” published at Amsterdam in 1683, 12mo., which was 
entirely directed against the erroneous theory maintained by the 
fathers—viz., that demons were the inspirers of heathen oracles.} 
But, though successful enough in its function of destruction, as 
an affirmative or reconstructive work the treatise of Van Dale 
is most unsatisfactory. De Quincey justly remarks that Fon- 
tenelle’s “History of Oracles, and the Cheats of the Pagan 
Priests, etc.,” 1688, London, 8vo., is based upon it, adding 
nothing of value. 

On the other hand, the Hebrew prophets were public orators, 
to proclaim and enforce divine truths and laws. They were 
representatives of the theocratic constitution and its funda- 
mental principles; defenders of God’s cause against the passions 
and errors of the time—against kings, nobles, priests, and people. 
The distinction between the Biblical and heathen prophet has 
its deep ground in the difference of the respective religions; of 
polytheism and pantheism on the one hand, and monotheism on 
the other. The former have no proper dogmas, but mere forms 
of worship, symbols, and myths. And the reason of that charac- 
teristic arises from the fact of the Deity not being conceived of 
as an eternal Being but originating in time ; whether, as in 
the Oriental pantheism, he does not attain to consciousness till a 
certain stage in the gradual development of the world, or that 
deities are born from one another in time. Hence we find 
in it nothing more than a history of the manifold evolutions 
and developments of the divine essence, which do. not take 
place according to moral ideas and laws, though they are not 
wholly unfettered, but subject to fate, which is blind, having 
only a dark impulse of right mixed with caprice. Here the 
intercourse with men is an immoral thing: the gods visit the 
daughters of men. All that is contained in heathenism is only 
mythology and symbol—+.e, a traditional form of divine wor- 
ship. It is true that conscience has not entircly left itself 
without a witness even there. Hence the felt want of unity, 
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right, order, which sought for something satisfying amid the 
confusion, by saving itself in the obscure idea of fate. Yet there 
is no clear consciousness in that solution. The heathen also 
regarded their gods as the avengers of wrong and rewarders of 
right. 

A clearer consciousness expressed in moral conceptions and in 
truths of a moral nature is found in the poets and philosophers 
of antiquity, who are the first that can be compared with the 
prophets of the Old Testament. Ottfried Miiller has referred 
to a deity among the Greeks (he is Apollo among the Domrans), 
who certainly appears to present the moral principle which we 
miss in heathenism. In Apollo he has pointed out a god of 
light—a principle of right, order, and moral purity—who also 
appeared as the messenger of Zeus, and had nothing in common 
with the deities of the elementary religions. This fact may be 
significant in relation to primitive times; but at any rate the 
principle was not operative either in the more ancient or later 
practice. This is obvious from the one question, why was it 
not preserved and maintained ? 

Monotheism brings with it nothing but religious truths, in 
the province of the ethical. Man ascends by fuith to the appre- 
hension of one God only, and must therefore consider Him not 
only as the fountain of all life, but also as the aim of every 
living thing—the Being who is conducting everything to one 
great end. Herein lies the clear conception of an end and order 
in the constitution of the world. The former is determined by 
God’s holiness, in virtue of which Ie seeks to make all things 
subservient to one grand design, and to bring them info union 
with himself. The latter, which is moral, serves as a mean to 
this, since it is chosen with wisdom and controlled by omnipo- 
tence. All existing things are judged by their adaptation to 
effect the end the Creator has in view; and are righteously 
rewarded as they promote or hinder it. Thus a twofold idea 
lies in monotheism ; the idea of a holy God, and its practical 
realization or in other Words the sanctification of humanity, 
which is a necessary consequence of such Being’s existence. 
This realization of God’s end is the object of man’s faith and 
struggles. It is the object of divine revelations, which are 
intended to educate man, because he is too weak to reach his 
own consummation. What form then did this educational 
course take in Hebraism? The ideas and problems of humanity 
appear there in a particular setting and application in conse- 
quence of the theocratic principle. In the first place, the end 
of God in the world, the sanctification of humanity is presented 
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in national limitation, or in other words as a sanctification of 
the Israelite people ; and secondly, the means of moral order is 
represented as a kingdom of God on earth, a formal constitution 
or covenant, in which God appears as king—all laws being the 
expression of his will, and all visible magistrates his officers. 
But such limitation constantly shews itself to be preliminary. 
With an ever-growing tendency to universality it cannot be 
the ultimate aim but merely a means of reaching 1t—a method of 
grounding men in God’s educational plan. The essence of the 
Messianic idea lies in this. To keep alive in the people the 
elevated idea and destination of the theocracy, to inculcate it 
when it was in danger of being forgotten, to develop it on dif- 
ferent sides and apply it to different relations; such was the 
vocation of the prophets. They were therefore God’s speakers 
to proclaim his will; defenders and guardians of the theocratic 
principle, each in his own manner. From this it is clear that 
while they were religious mediators, they were at the same time 
political speakers and demagogues, because in the theocratical 
principle, as in every religion, the religious and political are 
connected. So far they resembled the orators of antiquity. A 
great: historical development of the theocratic idea pervades their 
discourses. 

VI. RELATION OF PROPHECY TO THE Mosatc CONSTITUTION AND 
LAW.—Iwo elements in the Mosaic constitution may be distin- 
guished, a belief in the doctrine of the true God, His nature, will, 
relation to Israel, and from them outward to the rest of mankind, 
as well as in Israel’s relation to Him, including thcir holy destina- 
tion—in-a word, belicf in the kingdom of God. It also implies 
a connected system of prescribed actions and forms in which the 
relation is represented symbolically. This symbolic, however, is 
not merely an external service and sacrifice as it appears among 
other peoples, but embraces the entire life by virtue of the theo- 
cratic idea. One has only to think of the laws of purification 
to be convinced that it enters into all relations of justice and 
politics. Faith is the inner side of it, the two being mutually 
related as substance and form, spirit and letter. The spiritual 
and the legal are easily distinguished. They are represented by 
two kinds of intermediate persons wholly different from one 
another, prophets and priests. To the latter were entrusted the 
entire Mosaic legislation, the symbolic, the ecultus, and also the 
administration of justice. They were the administrators of tra- 
ditional usages and laws. For this purpose a certain degree of 
knowledge and skill was necessary, and therefore it was attached 
to a particular office with an income to live upon. It was the 
privilege of an especial class in which it was hereditary—the 
priestly class. And here, as in every other like case, the 
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faults of the sacerdotal condition made their appearance, viz., 
an excessive inclination to ceremonies, an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the external, with a neglect of the thing itself. What 
made the fault greater was, that the priests also strengthened 
the inclination of the people for the outward. On the other 
side stood the prophets, whose office it was to maintain the 
spirit of the theocracy, and to explain the sense of the symbols 
with spiritual freedom. As representatives of the theocracy, 
they had to apply it to circumstances. It was theirs to hold 
up to view the true sense of the laws and usages handed 
down. Their business was to explain the law in all its fullness, 
In this manner the prophets continued the work of Moses, 
whose representatives and successors they were. They conserved 
and propagated: Mosaism, whose ee they contributed to 
bring about in the family of Israel, notwithstanding the 
idolatrous tendencics of the people and the infraction of a 
fundamental principle of the theocracy by the establishment 
of monarchy. They educated the community, leading them 
forward towards the state for which they were intended by God. 
The prophets formed a counterpoise and check to the power of 
the posttive and formal. They represented and fostered a prin- 
ciple of progress by which Mosaism was developed and spintual- 
ised—a principle that gave birth to Christianity. Thus they 
did not place themselves above it, as though it ceased to bea 
rule demanding obedience. They unfolded its requirements 
and enforced its authority, by exciting a higher and more 
spiritual apprehension of its import. To a certain extent they 
anticipated its proper and full significancy—viz., that obedience 
to God is the true sacrifice well-pleasing in His sight. In inter- 
preting it thus, they announced the future development of the 
divine kingdom. The history of the Jews abundantly shows 
that they necded to be constantly called to a sense of its claims. 
Able as they were occasionally to rise above its forms, they saw 
that external sacrifices must eventually give place to the true 
sacrifice of the heart and life which Jehovah requires. But 
though they had glimpses of a future when the Mosaic sacri- 
fices should cease, they did not think of altering them. Those 
offerings were a necessary discipline, preparing the people for 
what they foreshadowed. In getting beyond the form to the 
underlying substance, they could denounce. undue reliance on 
such observances as outwardly efficacious; glancing forward to 
a period when the moral law should be inscribed on the heart 
as a rule of life, and the ceremonial be done away by virtue of 
the great offering in which Messiah should shew the moral 
power of self-sacrifice to God. Their ethics appeared most 
favourably in inculcating the ‘sentiment that obedience is better 
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than sacrifice. “ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God” (Micah vi. 18). 
So Joel addresses the people: “Rend your heart and not your 
garments” (ii. 13). In this ethical exposition of the legal there 
was nothing absolutely new. The intention of the old law was 
simply eroived. A few passages which seem to imply censure of 
the ae do not bear that mcaning when properly understood, as 
Hosea vi. 6; Is. 1. 13-14; Jer. vu. 22. Hore there 1s merely a 
strong contrast between moral requirements and outward com- 
pliance with the law of Moscs. The way in which it is expressed 
implies a consciousness of the law’s symbolical character. The 
law was to be transformed into an inward and spiritual rule 
written on the heart; and then outward sacrifices, and all such 
means of atonement should cease, as Jeremiah declares (xxxi. 
31, etc.) The same sentiment appears in Is. lxvi. 20, and Joel 
iii. 1. “Thus while they refer men to a study of the law, they 
express also its life in fresh forms of their own. They lay stress 
on its external ceremonies, but they cry out for that which it 
expresses, even a conformity of mind, and by consequence of 
life, to the unwritten word which stands fast in the counsel of 
God.”! In the Book of Deuteronomy, the law is similarly 
treated. Circumcision of the heart is inculcated. The Mosaic 
legislation is somewhat spiritualised. 

A few exceptions to this prophetic treatment of the Mosaic 
law appear. But they are only exceptions in which ceremonial 
transgression is blamed, as in Mal. i. 18, 14, where the bringing 
of blemished animals is reproved; in Is. Ixvi. 17, where the 
eating of swine’s flesh is spoken aguinst ; and Ezek. xx. 11-13, 
xxii. 8, where Sabbath-breaking is censured. Here the influence 
of later Judaism is seen, not the inculcation of that genuine 
theocratic life which breathes the true spirit of the law.? 

VII. Cat. To THE PROPHETIC MINistRY.—The remarkable 
influence which the prophets legitimately exerted could only 
prevail when it was associated with a superior power of the 
spirit, which is neither the privilege nor possession of a definite 
order of men. The prophetic work must be done by men who 
feel themselves inwardly called to it. Ilence it was not a here- 
ditary thing. It was attached to no outward condition. No 

articular station or rank claimed it. Birth did not affect it. 
t was associated only with the full power of the Spirit’s 
inward attestation. The office rested on the idea of having 
an immediate call from God, under the irresistible impulse of the 


1 Dr. R. Williams in A Dialogue of the Knowledge of the Supreme Lord, in 
which are compared the claims of Christianity and Hinduism, etc., p. 311. 
? Sce Tholuck, Die Propheten, u. 5. w., p. 35 et seqq. 
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divine Spirit, or through an inspiration; and the force of such 
call is often represented Gur ically by the alleged striving of 
the men aguinst it, their hesitation to undertake the work, and 
their objections. Thus there is sometimes a sort of dialogue 
between God and them (Is. vi. ete.). So it was also with Balaam, 
who strove to say evil and could not (Num. xxii.-xxiv.). 

Music may have been one of the characteristic means employed 
by the prophets for putting themselves into a state of mind 
more susceptible of inspiration. Yet it is but twice mentioned. 
When Elisha was asked his advice on a certain occasion, he 
caused a minstrel to be brought; and as the latter played on his 
instrument, the hand of the Lord came upon the prophet. But 
as he belonged to the ahs ie association, and we read that 
disciples in the prophetic schools had psaltery, harp, tabret, and 
pipe, while they went in procession (1 Sam. x.), the usage may 
have been peculiar to such schools. It is not mentioned else- 
where. We think it probable that it was only employed occa- 
sionally, and for the most part in the earlier period. 

Except the inward call to the prophetic office, which was 
indispensable, nothing outward in the form of ceremony or 
inauguration seems to have been practised. The people as well 
as the men themselves deemed the divine impulse sufficient. 
Anointing may have been used on some occasions. The only 
circumstances that favour the idca of such unction having been 
altace are, that Klijah was divinely commanded to anoint 

is successor Elisha (1 Kings xix. 16) (a commission which may 
not have been executed, for the record says nothing of its being 
done); that in Is. lx. 1, the prophet says, “the spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me ; because the Lord hath anotnted me,” etc. ; 
and that the expression Jehovah’s anointed, in Psalm ev., 15, is 
parallel to proph ts. But these expressions in Isaiah and the 
psalm refer rather to spiritual anointing—the influence of the 
Spirit upon their souls. We infer, therefore, that the prophets 
were not inaugurated by unction. Nor does the imposition 
of hands appear to have been practised at their entrance upon 
office, as a sign that the Spirit of God was conveyed to them, 
Moses indeed put his hands upon Joshua (Deut. xxxiv. 9); but 
even [lijah did not so dedicate Elisha. 

VIII. Sicns anpd WONDERS EMPLOYED BY THE PROPHETS. 
—Occasionally the prophets strengthened the faith of others 
in what they said by signs (MIN, NEW). These were given to 

rove or confirm what they promised or predicted—tohens or 

pledges of the fulfilment of nee utterances. ence they related 

to the future, and consisted cither in foretelling some minor 

event whose fulfilment served as a proof of the future fulfil- 

ment of the entire prophecy; or in making persons symbolical 
VoL. II, 29 
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types shadowing forth to the outward senses future things, and 
so becoming sensible pledges of their occurrence. 

1. An example of the former is the sign announced by the 
prophet to Eli, concerning the destruction of his house—viz., 
that his two sons should die in one day (1 Sam. 1. 27-34). 
Here it will be observed that the sign is not a wonderful or 
miraculous event, but a natural occurrence. The wonderful is in 
the foretelling of it. In like manner Samuel, after anointin 
Saul, gives him three different sgvs, to assure him that Got 
should henceforth be with him (1 Sam. x. 2, etc.) Other 
examples occur in 1 Kings xiii. 1-3, Jer. xhv. 29, 30. In- 
stances of the same kind, where the sign itself is supernatural, 
may be found in Is. xxxviii. 7, 22; 2 Kings xx. 3-11. In 
both cases the miraculousness is to be accounted for by the fact 
that the description is later than the things themselves, so that 
their original form cannot now be separated from the magnify- 
ing excrescences it subsequently received. 

2. The prophets also present themselves as signs, by performing 
symbolical actions, and thus showing forth in their own persons 
what should happen afterwards (Is. xx. 3; Ezek. xu. 6, 115 xxiv. 
24, 27). Or they make others signs, as Isaiah does his children 
(Is. viii. 18). 

In all cases we must Jook upon these signs as intended to 
ereate and strengthen the belief of the people in the certainty of 
the prophets’ announcements, which scemed the more necessary 
because the things proclaimed were future. 

It is needless to speak of AYMAN signs, when not connected 
with proper prophets. Their signification is then more general. 
The two terms FIN and PPD (sign and twronder) are often found 
together; the latter being more restricted in sense than the 
former, if they be used separately. They are used synonym- 
ously together. 

TX. Historica, DEVELOPMENT oF HEBREW PROPHECY IN 
ITS RELATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD.—The opposition between the 
two orders did not exist in heathenism, or at least was not 
developed. There oracles cither belong to the priests, or are 
managed in their interest and spirit. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, the close priesthood as a caste, with its cu/tus, was a later 
institution than the prophetic order or sccrs, who aro found 
among the rudest nations on the low stand-point of Fetichism. 
The original Chamanism was subsequently drawn into and 
swallowed up by the pricsthood. Just so in the Old Testament 
did the peculiar significance and activity of prophctism with its 
contrast to the priesthood gradually develop itself and then dis- 
appear. It was not a perfect institution at once. But it is 
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difficult to present a historical development of its course, because 
the sources of our: knowledge are obscure. 

At the earliest time of its manifestation, the period of the 
Judges and first Kings, prophecy appears only in isolated traces. 
Two kinds of oracles may however be distinguished, the material 
and theocratic. The former of these was continuously under 
priestly guidance ; the latter appeared scatteredly, on extraordi- 
nary occasions, in particular ambassadors of God. To the first, 


belongs the asking of God (YMA NY) chiefly in political or 
material affairs, as war, the choice of a king, etc. Such consul- 
tation is but indefinitely mentioned, and only at the sanctuary ; 
et without specifying the means, as Judg. 1. 1; xx. 18, ete. 
Where the means are given, the asking is almost always by 
priests, through the Urim and Thummim, the holy ark, and the 
ephod. 

The Urim and Thummim was an ornament on the high 
priest’s dress. In Egypt something of the same kind was 
suspended from the neck of the judges. The phrase means 
light and truth; and the thing, whatever it was, did not consist 
in sacred lots or in gems. The ephod was an image or bust, 
made perhaps of wood covered with gold, as Michaclis sup- 
poses. Such a figure was fabricated by Gideon (Judg. vili. 
24-27). The idol of Micah and the Danites is also called an 
ephod (Judg. xvi. 3-5; xviii. 17-20). It is not likely that 
Gideon would have made an image or bust to a heathen 
god; and therefore we must suppose it to have been an 
image to Jehovah, ike Auron’s golden calf in the wilderness. 
In Mosaism, such images were strictly forbidden. The case 
of the Teraphim which had a human form, amounts to the 
same. These prophetic images, which were supposed to give 
responses in doubtful cases, were unsanctioned by the pal 
though greatly vencrated in the earlier and heroic times (Judg. 
XVii., XViI1.). 

The first way, viz., of asking by Urim and Thummim, the 
ephod, the holy ark, to which may be added the casting 
of the sacred lot, occurs in the books of Samuel, and was 
era under Samuel, Saul, and David. Thus the choice of 
Saul was made, according to Samuel’s direction, by the lot 
(1 Sam. x. 17, etc.). The ark was employed under Saul (xiv. 
18, 36, 37). David inquired of the Lord respecting Keilah 
(1 Sam. xxii. 2, etc.); about pursuing the Amalekites, by the 
ephod (xxx. 7, etc.) ; about the choice of a royal residence 
(2 Sam. i. 1, etc.) ; concerning war with the Philistines (2 Sam. 
v. 19, etc.); and respecting a famine (2 Sam. xxi. 1, etc.). In 
addition to these modes of inquiring at Jehovah there were also 
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prohibited ways of prying into the future, such as sorcery and 
necromancy which Saul had put away from the land (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 3, 9), though he was induced himself to visit the witch 
of Endor. The method we have noticed is ¢he artificial. But 
there was another. On extraordinary occasions particular men 
of God appeared for the purpose of announcing punishment or 
making a charge against the rulers or peuple, in the very strain 
of the later prophets, and as representatives of the theocratic 
principle. These special messengers of Jehovah, or individual 
prophets, disappeared after executing their commission. The 
mention, however, of the men of God in the period of the Judges 
does not belong to the primary sources of the book, but rather 
to the redaction. And the redaction, as well as the existing 
form of the historical bvoks, 1s contessedly late. Hence the 
cases in question are scarcely historical. Thus in Judg. ii. 1, 
etc., a messenger (not an angel) came from Gilgal to Bochim 
(Judg. vi. 7, etc.; x. 11, ete.). In the last passage Jehovah 
himself is introduced as speaking. The sources, irrespective of 
the redaction, do not contain messages of this nature. Yet even 
these messengers announce no general theocratic principles. 
They come rather to give definite commands from God, or to 
proclaim the issue of a thing. They are oracles. ‘To this class 
belongs, in a measure, Deborah, who is called @ prophetess (Judg. 
iv. 4), so far as she was sent with a messuge in the name of God. 
But she may also have got the name for the same reason as 
Miriam, Moses’s sister, because of er song (Inox. xv. 20). Besides, 
angels came as messengers, to call forth God’s heroes, or to 
announce their appearance (Judg. vi. 11; xii. 3, ete.). In 
1 Sam. ii. 27, a man of God was sent to Eli to tell him of the 
rejection of his house. ‘There were also so-called men of God 
who were consulted in things of common life for payment, such 
as to find something lost (1 Sai. ix. 8). These were first styled 
seers. Such was Samuel at the beginning, being askcd about 
the lost asses of Kish. Such too was Gad, in the time of David 
(2 Sam. xxiv.). So much for the period of the Judges, in which 
Mons. Nicolas singles out the three prophets mentioned, Judg. 
ii. 1-3, 20, 21; vi. 8-10; 1 Sam. i. 27-36, as proper represen- 
tatives of Mosaism and similar to the later prophets, without 
considering the late redaction of the books of Judges and Samuel, 
or the passing nature of the messuges.! 

Both were united in Samuel, the artificial oracle and the pro- 
phetic office. The latter appeared as a public institute—a pro- 
fession—forming an important counterpoise to pricsthood and 
kingship. As its origin was contemporancuus with that of the 
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kingly office in Israel, it has been inferred that Samuel, when 
he saw that‘a king was inevitable, thought among other things 
of the Hebrew prophets as a check to the power and future 
tyranny of the kings. In opposition to this, Mons. Nicolas con- 
tends that the historical data derivable from 1 Sam. viii., ix., 
and x., shew schools of the prophets anterior to the establish- 
ment of monarchy.! ut it is impossible to prove their exist- 
ence before Samuel from the chapters in question. The organ- 
ization of prophctism was the work of his mature age ; and 
it was not till his old age that the establishment of monarchy 
appeared a necessary guarantee for order and scourity, which the 
ephemcral authority of judges had failed to be. He was loath 
us a parent to discover the unfitness of his sons for supreme 
power and their inability to succeed him; but their unworthi- 
ness was forced upon him in old age in a manner he could not 
resist sccing. It is probable therefore that the establishment 
of a prophetic order did not enter into Samuel’s plan, though it 
subsequently proved a useful instrument of resistance to the 
unjustifiable measures of many kings. Tather did he intend to 
diffuse among the Hebrews right ideas of God’s kingdom and 
government by establishing the ministry of the Spirit on a solid 
basis. The rise of the kingly power was an unforeseen incident 
which came to disturb his purpose, without being able to destroy 
it. To him at least belongs the distinguished merit of layin 
the truc foundation of Hebrew prophecy. He felt that the law 
of Moses required development and modification in connection 
with the progress of the nation; and yet that it would be 
dangerous to touch the letter of it. Hence the necessity of 
interpreters sugecsted itself. Ife perceived that men were 
needed who could enter into its truc meaning, and participate, 
us it were, In the spirit of the legislator. Mosaism had to be 
spiritualised by breathing life and motion mto the dead letter. 
Unity was to be established in the Hebrew republic. Samuel, 
therefore, founded a permanent institute, a college ot inspired 
orators. 

Prophecy did not shew itself at once in Samucl’s theocratic 
activity. It exerted indeed an important influence upon him; 
but only on account of his personal character. Examples of the 
oracle appear promiscuously, even after his day. The prophets 
Gad and Nathan came forth for the first time under David in a 
theocratic way (2 Sam. vii., xii. 1). The latter stepped forward 
with a severe charge of adultery and murder against David ; 
while the former (2 Sam. xxiv. 11, etc.) blamed the king for 
numbering the people. In David’s last days, Nathan played 
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an important part in the management of Solomon’s succession 
to the throne (1 Kings 1.). 

Under Solomon no prophetic activity is recorded. Yet these 
men could not have been idle when the monarch in his old age 
became the protector of idolatry, erecting altars to the deities of 
the women in his harem. On this occasion, when they found 
other means unavailing, they adopted a violent remedy. 
there was a powerful faction which had existed of old against 
David’s dynasty, and had its chief centre in the tribe of Ephraim, 
they turned their eves towards it, and undertook to erect a new 
dynasty, which would be more amenable to thcir counsels, on the 
ruins of one that seemed to abandon Jehovah. Accordingly, 
under Ahijah’s promptings, a man of Ephraim raised the stand- 
ard of revolt after the death of Solomon, and constituted a new 
kingdom embracing the northern part of Palestine. How 
grievously the hopes of Ahijah and other prophets were disap- 
pointed, the history of Jeroboam attests. Indeed the short- 
sightedness of the scer fails to see that an inseparable barrier 
would be set up in the interest of policy between the adher- 
ents of the rival monarch and those who continued faithful to 
David’s house—a barrier which nothing could effect better than 
a separate worship as different as possible, and remote from the 
monotheism of Jerusalem without being polytheistic. A golden 
calf, the symbol of Elohim, served for this purpose.! When 
these images were sect up at Dan and Bethel, the prophets saw 
their mistake in contributing to rend the family of Jacob into 
two kingdoms. Immediately after Solomon’s death, Ahijah was 
busy as a prophet, under Rehoboam, announced the division of 
the kingdom, and called Jeroboam to be king of the ten tribes 
(1 Kings xi. 29, etc.). In like manner Shemaiah appeared 
(1 Kings xii. 22), and persuaded Rehoboam not to make war 
upon Israel. In 1 Kings xiii. it is related that a man of God 
came out of Judah, and cried against the altar at Bethel. From 
Jeroboam’s times and onward, the prophetic order were most 
active in Israel, because that kingdom was the scene of greater 
political and religious disorder. There we find a prophet named 
Jehu, under Baasha, Nadab’s successor (1 Kings xvi.). During 
Ahab’s reign, which was the main turning point in the histo- 
rical development of prophetic activity, we tind the most power- 
ful and vehement of all, Elijah and Elisha, who were also sur- 
rounded by disciples belonging to the schools of the prophets. 
At a later time, under Jeroboam the second, Amos and I{osea 
raised their voices against idols and image worship. But it was 


not till the priesthood had been developed in Judah that pro- 
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phecy took the definite form already described and became a 
counterpoise to priesthood. In this contest royalty and priest- 
hood must succumb in the end, however long they might suc- 
ceed in crushing down the voice of God in his Rich minded 
servants. Prophetism requires two things in its higher in- 
spiration, viz., a certain stage of spiritual culture and _ reli- 
gious development, and a dependence upon political conditions. 
It needs a certain freedom and elasticity in the popular 
spirit. It is the blossoming of a powerful, spiritual life among 
the people. On the other hand, it withers, along with this 
popular life, under continuous despotism. Priesthood has far 
more power of endurance, because it is based on a mighty and 

encral tendency in humanity, sways the mass, stifles mind, 
feeling, and a sound life in the people, nay, prophecy itself in 
the end, till another order of things arise, and true religion 
become the mighty power which God intended it to be in the 
latter days. 

X. PRorHEcY AND PpoLitics.—In consequence of the theo- 
cratic institution, the ministry of the prophets was not merely 
a religious but a political one. They were the highest states- 
men, recognising most clearly the importance of religious prin- 
ciples to give political confidence. Interfering as they did in 
national measures, with proper motives and for the people’s 
true welfare, they were sound politicians. Demagogues in the 
best sense of the phrase, they gave utterance to ethical truths 
that lie at the foundation of all righteous government. Their 
patriotic feeling was strong, even where they advised submis- 
sion to a foreign power. The charge of want of patriotism 
which some have advanced against Jeremiah for recommend- 
ing subjection to Babylon can hardly be just, when we think 
of the fuct that Zedekiah had received his crown from Nebu- 
chadnezzar and taken a solemn oath of allegiance to him. 
The prophet who chose to remain in the desolated land with 
a few miserable remains of his countrymen, rather than go 
to the court of Babylon, does not appear unpatriotic. For 
him to have urged resistance to Nebuchadnezzar, in the cir- 
cumstances of the country and capital, would have been the 
height of imprudence. Patriotism consists with prudence as 
il as with unflinching resistance to a foreign foe. We call 
it therefore compatible with patriotism in Jeremiah when he 
counsels his people to submit; nor can we perceive its contra- 
diction to high-mindedness, though Mr. Newman thinks so. 
It is a grand picture, that of the true prophets. They were the 
heroes of divine truth, patriotic, pious, bold men, with a strong 


1 Hupfeld, Die Politik der Propheten des alten Testaments, in the Neue Evan- 
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ethical feeling of justice and right, and a glowing zeal for 
Jehovah’s honour and service. The spiritual clement of their 
nature was roused and intensified. It were wrong to call the 
afflatus under which they spoke and acted the same as the 
poetical one, or the impulse of real genius. It was higher 
than that—a dicine inspiration mingling with and waking up 
their moral consciousness to an unusual degree, not mystifying 
but stimulating and controlling their powers. Faith and truth 
were their great watchword. With surpassing earnestness of 
mind and manner, they uttered deep truths lying beyond the 
horizon of their time, and even beyond that of the ordinary 
piety of humanity. The voice of God within bearing them 
onward and forward with overpowering might could not be 
resisted. Mankind owes them a debt of eternal gratitude. Well 
does Bunsen say that they were not only prophets of the people, 
but of humanity.! By their lofty example, as well as the prin- 
ciples they enunciated, they educated their own generation and 
all succecding ones. Christianity itself embodied and perfected 
their principles. As heralds of the divine will, they were not, 
however, exempted from human frailty and national contracted- 
ness. They were men like ourselves in all the varicty of per- 
sonal gifts. But they had a divine mission and noble impulse, 
which carried them into a higher strain and sphere than prosaic 
mortals reach. 

XI. Scuoois oF THE PROPHETS.—This institution, which has 
been compared to various later associations, seems to have been 
intended mainly for instruction. The historical notices of it are 
scanty, occurring only in connexion with Samuel, and the minis- 
tries of Hlijah and Llisha. It 1s an improbable opinion of Keil’s 
that after having been founded by Samuel, these schools were 
re-established by Elijah, which would imply that they ceased in 
the interval between Samuel’s death and the Tishbite. Rather 
did they continue from Samuel till Klijah in uninterrupted 
succession ; a@ supposition favoured by the fact that a great 
number of prophets existed when the latter made his public 
appearance (1 Kings xviii. 13). In 1 Sam. x. 5-12 we meet 


with a company (ban) of prophets (E°X%33) who come down 
from the hill of Gibeah in Benjamin, and prophesy. It is not 
stated that they dwelt in Gibeah; they may have been to 
it on a pilgrimage, and have been seized by the way. Again, 
in 1 Sam. xix. 19, etc., we read of a company (APN ) of 
prophets prophesying with Samuel at their head, at Ramah, in 
Naioth, a word signifying duellings, as though they lived beside 
one another. In neither of these passages is there anything to 
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suggest the idea of a school properly so called. It is prophets, 
not the sons of the prophets (D°S*A) °93), who assembled around 
Samuel. The sous of the prophets are said in 2 Kings iv. 38, to 
sit before their master. In the association of the prophets at 
Ramah, we see a company brought together by their own free 
choice to prepare themsclves by sacred exercises for a theocratic 
life. Music and song were employcd, partly to attune the mind 
to calmness and raise it by the soft harmony of-numbers to the 
contemplation of the divine. As has been well said, music 
brings a tone out of the higher world into the spirit of the 
hearer.| Litcrature was also attended to. The sacred records 
of the nation, written and oral, were read. Hence the carliest 
prophetic writcrs, as Amos and Hosca, have numerous allusions 
to the older history, and mention many written laws (Hos. viii. 
12). Some of these historical annals were incorporated into the 
canonical books of Kings and Chronicles. ‘They were the 
objects of diligent study on the part of these associated prophets. 
There is no mention of any other college of prophets in the time 
of Samuel, except that at Ramah. Nor can we tell, in the 
absence of express information, what its internal arrangements 
were. 

The next mention of associations of prophets or prophetic 
schools properly so called, does not occur till the reign of Joram, 
when Elijah and Elisha were both living. Three localities are 
spoken of at which they were established ; Bethel (2 Kings 
il. 3), Jericho (1. 5), and Gilgal (iv. 388): but the one established 
at Gilgal was afterwards removed for want of room to the banks 
of the Jordan (2 Kings vi. 1). Other passages imply that the 
occupants of these establishinents were numerous (2 Kings 1. 
16; iv. 43; wi. 1). The inmates are termed sons of the prophets 
who are said to set before the master or president (1 Kings xx. 
30; 2 Kings iv. 38; vi. 1). Living together, they partook of 
their meals in common. Some were married, others not; but it 
is likely that the latter had dwellings of their own round about 
the common centre, where the former lived in close intimacy 
(2 Kings iv. 1, etc.). They must not be viewed as recluses in 
monasteries. ‘This is an unfortunate parallel of Jerome’s. If an 
unalogous institute out of Judaism be looked for, it is found in 
the Pythagorean associations. Perhaps theological seminaries are 
the nearest approach to them in the sphere of Christianity.” 
They do not seem to have acted much or extensively on the out- 
ward life of the people; neither was their agency directed 
toward the continuance or enlargement of the theocracy. Their 
life was more contemplative than active. The praises of Jehovah 
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were celebrated by them in pious hymns which peat composed 
and sang.! It is possible indeed that they travelled in the 
land to excite the people to good; yet their ififluence was 
not extensive. Both their manner of life and dress were 
simple. The people brought them spontaneous offerings and 
presents on which they subsisted (1 Kings xiv. 3; 2 Kings 
iv. 1, 38, 42). Occasionally they suffered hunger, and went 
out into the ficlds to gather herbs, They kept cattle and 
tilled the ground at times. Their apparel was coarse. They 
wore nothing but the plain tunic or under-garment. Their 
principals had a mantle. Elijah wore a leathern girdle (2 Kings 
1. 8) besides a mantle or cloak. Since those in the northern 
kingdom of Israel were separated from the sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem, it has been rightly inferred from 2 Kings iv. 23, that 
the pious were wont to assemble in these prophetic abodes for 
worship, at the new moons and sabbaths, on which occasions 
especially it probably happened that the offerings set apart by 
the law for the Levitical priests were brought. There is no 
dae that these schools uf the prophets existed in the kingdom of 

udah. They were not required there. The Rabbins indeed 
represent them as cxisting down to the Babylonish captivitv ; 
but the passage they refer to in 2 Kings xxii. 14, where "JWOD 
is the house of Huldah the prophctess, hardly supports the view. 
The word does not mean a college or place of instruction, but the 
second quarter of the city. It is quite probable that the pro- 
minent prophets in Judah had small circles of friends and disci- 
ples about them, who wished to keep alive the divine word in 
the midst of apostacy ; but these were not organisations or 
schools of the prophets.” 

Schools of the prophets do not furnish a proper example of 
Hebrew prophetism, because young men fraincd and prepared 
themselves in them for promoting religious culture generally. True 
prophetic inspiration does not come in that way. tt does not con- 
sist with reflection. The excrcise of the understanding, so far from 
conducing to its existence, has an opposite tendency. An educa- 
tional process unfits the soul for the genuine, divine afHatus, 

XII. Principles CONSTITUTING THE GROUND-WORK OF THE 
PROPHETIC MINISTRY.—The prophets were not teachers, properly 
speaking, but speakers. They saw tmages, not abstract thoughts. 
Hence they did not inculcate doctrine, They wished to call 
forth fixedness of purpose and steadiness in its execution, by 
admonition, warning, and threatening. The universal principle 
which constitutes the sum of their discourses is a decided 
belief in one God as the Almighty, holy, and righteous Ruler 


1 §tihelin’s Speciclle Einleitung, u. 8. w. p. 189. 
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of the world, the rightful Lord and King of the Jewish 
people ; who chose them to be a peculiar people, a nation of 

riests holy unto Himself; and willed that they should be 
haly, Accordingly He required of his people both sanctifica- 
tion and unconditional confidence in His protection. In con- 
formity with the same principle, the prophets censured idolatry 
as a breach of faith against the only true God and apostacy 
from their lawful Governor. This treason was not always in 
word. It lay in deed also. It was of two kinds, secret unbelief 
in God’s protecting power, which was not always expressed, but 
manifested itself practically by grasping at all kinds of carnal 
means, such as warlike defences, alliances, etc.; and superstition, 
i.e. pretended or false faith. It was so with the false prophets, 
who had recourse to sorceries. On the contrary, the true incul- 
cated trust in God, warning the people against an outward 
worship and empty sacrifices. They reproved current vices 
among men of distinction; and pointed to God the helper of 
widows and orphans, who does not leave unpunished the man 
that oppresses them. In like manner, they combated extortion 
and the oppression of the poor, partiality in judgment, luxury, 
and haughtiness which is unseemly to man in the sight of God. 
By way of supporting and strengthening their admonitions, 
they had promises for the compliant and penitent, forgiveness of 
sin, help in distress, deliverance from oppression, and restoration 
of prosperity as well as of the kingdom of God. On the other 
hand, they had threatenings and divine chastisements for the 
unbelieving, which usually consisted in the invasions of foreign 
5a bringing desolation on the land, and in captivity or death. 

t is for this reason that the prophetic discourses are predomi- 
nantly connected with the form of prediction. The predictive 
aspect of them, however, has been too exclusively attended to 
till recently. 

XIII. Propnecy anp Prenpicrion.—Prophccies in the true 
sense of that term are not to be taken as predictions. They 
are not the announcement of future events for satisfying curi- 
osity. God himself must be regarded as their end, idea, and 
motive. Their leading idea is that of the divine righteousness, so 
far as God appears sovereign of the theocratic kingdom; and 
that idea is only applied to the case in question in the firm 
conviction that it must be carried into effect. Hence two 
peculiarities may be explained, viz., that the idea is conditioned by 
historical relations; and therefore prophesyings do not lose 
themselves in air, without substance; and also, that they are for 
the most part éndefinite and gencral, consisting of general images 
of prosperity and advorsity. Such images often appear very 
vague. They should not be taken literally. In the case of 
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those borrowed from nature, it should be considered that they 
form a corresponding parallel to the world of mankind. Where- 
ever definite predictions having special details occur, particularly 
in relation to fimes, it can be shewn that they are supposititious ; 
or that the whole prophecy is spurious, ¢.g., the predictions 
respecting Cyrus in Isaiah, etc., which are unauthentic. In 
like manner, Daniel’s predictions are spurious. 

It is a sound canon, that prediction must not disturb history. 
This has been well illustrated by Nitzsch.!_ Thus the foretellings 
of the Sybil, describing the life of Jesus historically, are fiction. 
Detailed predictions cease to belong to the region of prophecy. 
Not every one indeed, as Tholuck properly remarks; but only 
such as are uttered tn presence of the acting subjects of history. 
This appears from Ezck. xxi., where the prophet, who is far 
distant, knows that the Babylonian army was before Jerusalem 
on a certain day; and gives a vivid picture of the city at the 
time. In the twelfth chapter of the same book of KEzckiel, 
the fate of Zedekiah at the taking of the city is particularly 
described. It is incorrect to assert that the prophets occasionally 
gave forth definite numbers respecting the future, as Tholuck 
still maintains.” Jeremiah indeed is represented as predicting 
the seventy years’ captivity (xxix. 10); but it 1s not so cusy as 
this critic imagines, to make out its duration for that time; 
since the terminus a quo taken, the fourth year of Jehoiakim, is 
inadinissible. Even with that, but sixty-eight years can be 
elicited, as he allows; without sanctioning Hengstenberg’s his- 
torical combinations. The number seventy is simply a round 
number. That number connected with Tyre in Is. xxiii. 15, 
is of the same character. Tholuck himself allows that it is 
but approrimative; for he reckons only sixty-six years, basing 
that calculation tov on an uncertain interpretation of the passage. 
Approximative, not precise, numbers vitiate the position assumed 
by the critic at the outset; and therefore both the seventies, 
with Is. win. 16; vil. 4, are irrelevant. The fifteen years 
announced by Isaiah as added to Hezekiah’s life would be to the 
point; for the number exactly agrees, were it not that the form 
of the chapter, as well as several of its details, do not belong to 
Isaiah, but to a later writer or redactor. The sixty-five years 
in Isaiah vii. 8, after which Ephraim should cease to i a people, 
a sk of a gloss. 

e believe that where definite days or years are uscd, as one, 
three, seven, forty, they sumctimes stand for round numbers, 
and are therefore general designations of time; sometimes both 
they and names of places were added by later hands, after the 
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prophecy was fulfilled. Minute and specific traits of this nature 
should always be regarded as a presumption against the authen- 
ticity; because they are contrary to the general analogy of 

rophecy. In all cases, the interpreter should look, not so much 
to the fulfilment in detail, as to the occasion, circumstances, and 
motives in which the prophecy originated. 

It is now commonly admitted, that the essential part of 
biblical prophecy docs not lie in predicting contingent events, 
but in divining the essentially religious in the course of history. 
Historical proofs of the agreement of prophecy with its fulfil- 
ment are unimportant, unless the realisation be characterised in 
leading points,.not in details. Prophecy pourtrays events in 
outline, which are always connected with the progress of the 
kingdom of God. It is to Schlciermacher we owe the true 
perception of its nature in modern times.! But while Tholuck 
admits that prophecy does not overpass the political horizon 
of the time, being related only to such worldly powers as are 
about to reach their zenith, he contends that the canon 1s not 
universal; and gives two notable exceptions.2 One of these is 
derived from the thirty-ninth chapter of Isaiah, in which the 
Chaldee empire is described us a great power that should destroy 
Judea and take away the people captive. Hence it is thought 
that the Babylonian exile was foretold 150 ycars before it took 
place. Isaiah said to Hezekiah: “ Behold the days come that 
all that is in thine house, and that which thy fathers have laid 
up in store until this day, shall be carried to Babylon; nothing 
shall be left, saith the Lord. And of thy sons that shall issue 
from thee, which thou shalt beget, shall they tuke away; and 
they shall be cunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon” 
(xxxix. 6, 7). This example of’ prediction does not hold good ; 
because the chapter was not written in its present form by 
Isaiah himsclf. It is a later composition, posterior in time even 
to its parallel in 2 Kings xx., which is also later than Isaiah, 
though founded upon a historical work composed by the prophet. 
The probability is, that the later time at which the thirty-ninth 
chapter of Isaiah’s book was written (as well as the twentieth 
chapter of the second book of Kings), materially contributed 
to its form and partly to its ingredients. No argument like 
Tholuck’s can be founded upon it; because it is not Isaiah’s 
authentic production. It is untrue that the genuineness of the 
chapter has never been doubted. The other passage adduced 
by Tholuck, after Hengstenberg, is Mic. iv. 10, which we 
shall hereafter show to be irrelevant. Micah does not predict 
the Babylonish captivity and deliverance, according to tho 
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ordinary view of those events. Nor can the oracle of 
Balaam form a real exception, as long as its meaning is so 
obscure, in the part of it bearing on the question, the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth verses of the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Numbers; for it is by no means certain that Chittim is either 
Macedonia in a narrower sense, or Greece, or the far west gene- 
rally. Ewald’s opinion is still the most probable, that the 
allusion is to an insurrection of the inhabitants of Cyprus 
against the mother country Phoenicia, by which the Assyrian 
coast was threatened.! Mention of such an event occurs in the 
Tyrian historian Menander, according to Josephus. Perhaps 
Tholuck will consider us as blind as Von Lengerke and Tuch in 
not seeing the incongruity of this explanation, because the 
Phoenicians were conquerors; but that circumstance does not 
essentially affect the oracle. This part of it at least belongs to 
the Assyrian period, and was unfulfilled. In its present form 
it could not have been uttered by Balaam.? 

In like manner we might shew that Nahum’s prophecy re- 
lating to Nineveh is no exception. He did nof announce the 
ruin of that city about one hundred years before the event, as is 
often asserted. In proof of this we refer to our observations on 
the book of that prophet. 

We may therefore safely assert that in no place or prophecy 
can it be shewn that the literal predicting of distant historical 
events 1s contained. Isaiah did not forctell the Babylonian 
captivity 150 years before, in the thirty-ninth chapter of his 
book. Neither did he predict Tyre’s fall and ruin by the Chal- 
deans 130 years before the event, in the twenty-third chapter. 
Micah did not foretell the captivity in Babylon and deliverance 
from it 140 and 200 years previously. Nahum did not predict 
Nineveh’s ruin 100 years before. The 70 ycars captivity in 
Babylon were not foretold by Jeremiah in that definite number, 
else he would have uttered what is not strictly correct, because 
the captivity did not last 70 years. 

The prophets, though not always remaining in their own 
time, but occasionally glancing into the future, never tore them- 
selves entirely loose from their own historical standpoint, except 
in ideal delineations of the Messianic age. The relations of 
their age were the starting point of their flight, conditioning 
and influencing both its elevation and form. They did not at 
times take their standpoint in the distant future and survey 
events thence, as Hengstenberg supposes; because the ethical 
scope of their prophecies, which is a characteristic of their 
nature, would be all but lost. Even in visions they were never 
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entirely taken out of the circumstances and objects of their own 
time ; much less were they so separated in their ordinary state. 
We find no warrant for identifying the condition of vision 
with that of ecstasy, and converting the exceptional into the 
usual, as Hengstenberg does. When tho prophets say they had 
visions, visions may be assumed ; but even then, the present 
was not wholly eliminated from their consciousness in all 
the forms and reflections of it; nor was their standpoint in 
the distant future. So far as they had a standpoint related to 
time, it was still in the present. In ardent hopes and poetical 
descriptions of a Messianic reign, they did project themselves 
into the distant future, but it was distant unconsciously to 
them; their usual method was to look no farther than the 
near future, as it unfolded itself out of the present to their 
purified vision. They foretold such a future as the present 
merged into ; without distinct lines of separation between. 
“That which is to come,” says Ewald, “presents itself before 
the prophet’s spirit as with palpable form and features: what 
Jehovah wills and prepares, he beholds as with the clearest eye ; 
while the world about him sees nothing of this wondrous light. 
This is the atmosphere in which the prophet feels, as it were 
beforehand, sooner and more acutcly sensible than all other men, 
the approaching future; and is able, with delicate perception, to 
anticipate what others arrive at later and more roughly by 
experience: in which he discerns the inevitable calamity coming 
from God, while none else has yet marked anything of it, and 
is conscious of the divine wrath beforchand, from the fire glow- 
ing within his own soul.” 

It should be ever remembered that prediction was not the 
prophets’ main object; though their discourses have often that 
form. The messengers of heaven should not be converted into 
something like heathen soothsayey's; or made to foretell events in 
the manner of historians writing them beforehand. Perspicuae 
rerum oontingentium pracdictiones, “clear prediction of contin- 

ent things,” according to the old theology, prophecy is not. 
Vhat is an undeveloped germ of the future must not be trans- 
formed into a historia ante eventum, “history before it takes 
place.” It is time, therefore, that books like those of Newton 
and Keith on the prophccies, based on a total misapprehen- 
sion of the subject, should be discarded. They have done great 
injury, and violate the very interpretation of the letter which 
they professedly advocate. Whero dim outlines connected 
present and future to the spiritual sight, ‘here the prophets 
were foretellers. This mode of prediction, and the extent it 
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was carried to, is grounded in their proper function as heralds 
of truths relating to (%od’s kingdom on earth. They had a 
deeper insight into the past and present than other men ; because 
their inner eye had been opened by the Spirit to comprehend 
the causes at work in the moral government of the world, with 
the necessary results; and whoever comprehends past and pre- 
sent, sees into the future also, as Von Raumer has said. 

Here Hichhorn’s rationalistic view should be avoided, which 
is both shallow and incorrect, viz., that their oracles were for 
the most part veiled historical descriptions of the present or 
past.'. This makes them hardly so much as guesses at the 
future. Rather does it impeach the prophets’ transparent 
honesty of purpose, robbing them of their true position as 
men whom the Spirit of God elevated to a more extended 
view of divine providence in relation to the theocratic nation. 
Besides Eichhorn’s view, two others are equally untenable, viz., 
that the allusions to the future are the product of human wis- 
dom. Thus the experience of the prophets, their calm and reflcc- 
tive estimate of the different relations of life both of individuals 
and peoples, enabled them to glance correctly into the future ; 
because they drew from past and present the proper materials for 
their survey. The second view is that their discourses contain 
nothing but human hopes and fears uttered under the inspiration 
of patriotism and poetic imagination, without much concern as 
to their fulfilment in the future. Both views may account for 
some plicnomena, but neither is a sufiicient explanation of all. 
They are defective in leaving out the divine clement. The 
Spirit of God enlightened and sublimed the seers’ minds, bring- 
ing them into near syinpathy with God.? This appears most 
clearly from the fact, that certain events in the immediate 
future are sometimes foretuld with great confidence, so that 
the prophets must have been sure they would take place, 
without doubt, in precise harmony with the announcement. 
Authentic oracles of this nature, though rare, are an evidence 
that an influence superior to human sagacity pervaded the 
spirits of the prophets. Such is Isaiah’s predicting the im- 
pending downfall of the kingdoms of Syria and Isracl; though 
when they threatened Juduh, they were confederate and appa- 
rently strong (vii.). The repeated ussurances given by the 
same prophet of the destruction of the Assyrian army before 
Jerusalem, belong to the same head (xxix.). So too Jeremiah’s 
definite predictions of the return of the people from captivity. 
Express foretellings of individual events in the immediate 
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future were sometimes uttered by the prophets with a confidence 
that shewed unwavering faith in their exact fulfilment. Yet it 
must be granted that they are not numerous. As soon as an ex- 
positor has a desire to increase them, he is exposed to the error 
of taking prophecies whose authenticity is doubtful. 

The prophct’s delineations of the future are in essence nothing 
but forebodings,—eftorts of the spiritual eye to bring up before 
itself the distinct form of the future. As such, they take in the 
final result, without the historical steps and stages leading to it, 
or its real, individual features. The thing floats before him. 
Hence he does not give a description of it, with detailed features 
as they occur in history. He secs times of prosperity as clearly 
as if they were near; but the course of events gradually unfolds 
numerous obstacles in the way of their speedy arrival. A period 
of final calamity does not arrive so soon as he expects; but the 
threatening is not on that account unfulfilled. Large allowance 
must be made for glowing hopes and holy desires. The poetry 
of an imagination strongly impressed by the Spirit of God must 
not be transmuted into a prosaic detail of events and circum- 
stances. To make the prophet’s presentiments of what is to 
happen in connexion with God’s church into historical declara- 
tions is to mistake their character. A degree of vagueness 
belongs to them, because he cannot penetrate so clearly into the 
future as to fix times, seasons, and minute features. His pre- 
dictions are projected and shaped by the glowing and varied 
longings of the imagination; by a clearer insight into the chain 
of cuuses and events than others possess; by a dream-waking 
which makes him a dim mirror of the future, where the pro- 
vince of ordinary knowledge is sometimes transcended so that 
things are foreseen which have not been in the sense-perception, 
but are quite beyond its conditions. or ¢he prevision of the 
prophet, in its highest stage, belongs to that preconscious life of 
the soul which occasionally exhibits phenomena transcending its 
ordinary and conscious powers. It is intensified presentiment. 
In its ordinary stage, however, it does not transcend the con- 
scious life into which powers aud relations prepared in the pre- 
conscious nature have found their way, and vitalise it in conse- 
quence to a higher pitch. That the prophets did not aaah 
predict events as they were fulfilled, and occasionally foretold 
what remains unaccomplished, is an evidence that their con- 
sciousness was only ivfensified, and their spiritual eye, though 
bright, not all-seeing. That they penetrated into the future so 
far, and unfolded certain events with their most characteristic 
features, where neither a spontancous calculation of probability 
nor the material of ordinary religious ideas, nor personal culture, 
affords an adequate explanation, shews that there 1s a precon- 
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scious region of the soul with which the divine Spirit, evoking 
its latent phenomena, has sympathetic relation.| The substance 
of their prophecies was not conveyed to them in words or dic- 
tated (a view contrary to, and tnconsistent with, inspiration), but 
were the spontaneous utterances of a mind elevated by divine 
impulsion. Hence they are hardly susceptible of a literal ful- 
filment. 

XIV. Dozs tHe O_p TEsTAMENT TEACH THAT EVERY SINGLE 
PROPHECY MUST BE FULFILLED P—In Deuteronomy (xviii. 22) 
we read “‘ When a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, 
if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which 
the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it pre- 
sumptuously : thou shalt not be afraid of him.” These words 
apres: clearly to assert that all true prophecies must be fulfilled, 
else they forfeit their character. But an attentive review of the 
whole range of prophecy tends to modify the sentiment. As a@ 
criterion for distinguishing the true from the false, an induction 
of particulars compels us not to rely upon it absolutely and with- 
out exception. If we compare Jeremiah (xxviii. 9), where it is 
said, ‘‘ The prophet which prophesieth of peace, when the word 
of the prophet shall come to pass, then shall the prophet be 
known, that the Lord hath truly sent him,” we may get some 
aid in the explanation of the passage in Deuteronomy. The 
latter appears to refer to false prophets, whom it furnishes a 
test for trying. The sense of the passage in Deuteronomy is, 
when a prophet speaks of peace in the name of the Lord, then if 
the thing does not come to pass, the Lord has not spoken it. 
The false prophets prophesied of immediate prosperity, uncondi- 
tionally. Hence their promises were frequently fallacious. But 
it is not said of every individual prophecy spoken by a true 
ia aa that it must come to pass in the way its language would 

ead us to suppose.” 

The dark pictures of the future with which the prophets 
threatened the enemics of their country—the special judgments 
described as about to befull them were not always literally accom- 
Sainte This is well known to the critical students of prophecy. 

n seeking such fulfilment violence may be done to the intent of 
the prediction, because neither the language of impassioned 
poctry and intense excitement, nor the diction of ardent desires 
and patriotic me was meant for literal prose. In order 
to present general ideas more impressively to the mind of the 
reader, the prophet calls such principles, for example, as that 
God would punish the perverse among the pcople and deliver 


1 See Contributions to Mental Philosophy by J. M. Fichte, translated by Morell, 
chapters 3 and 4. 
2 See Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, vol. iv. p. 360, et seqq. 
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the faithful from danger and misery, different sorts of punish- 
ment and different ways of preservation, without attaching any 
weight to these specific traits, or considering the truth of his 
rediction to be dependent on their exact fulfilment. Poetical 
yperboles and imaginary details should be regarded as such. 
The prophet indivedualises, painting general truths in the concrete 
where we express them in the aédstract. Such is the Oriental 
method. It is more graphic and lively than ours. Of course 
the special traits are aually formed from the historical relations 
of the time. Present circumstances suggest and shape them. 
Thus if some foreign power seems threatening in the distance, 
it is taken constituting burden of the punishment about to 
come upon the apostate. We read of Edom: “the smoke 
thereof shall go up for ever; from generation to generation it 
shall lie waste; none shall pass through it for ever and ever” 
(Is. xxxiv. 10). Travellers have passed through Idumaea. 
Again, in seeking the fulfilment of predictions, the interpre- 
ter may be sometimes disappointed because unexpected changes 
arose to frustrate, at least for awhile, the events announced— 
changes which only the All-seeing One could foreknow. This 
is admitted even by Tholuck. The present place is not one 
for details, but a single example of a prediction’s non-fulfilment 
may be given from LHzek. xxvi., where we now read that 
Tyre should be taken, plundered, and destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. No historian, either Greek or Phoenician, mentions 
such an event. The Scder Olam indeed speaks of its capture ; 
but the document is of no authority. Nebuchadnezzar be- 
sieged the city thirteen years. We allow that the Tyrians 
capttulated, as Movers! has shewn, with whom agree Duncker? 
and Niebuhr. In consequence of this the inhabitants again 
became vassals of the Chaldeans. Is a capitulation, however, 
equivalent to such a conquest as the prophet describes? So 
Tholuck asserts, maintaining that the necessary conditions of a 
disgraceful surrender fully satisfy the requirements of xxvi. 
9-13. But the prophecy says, “And they shall destroy the 
walls of Tyrus, and break down her towers; I will also scrape 
her dust from her, and make her like the top of a rock. I¢ 
shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea” 
(4, 5). In hke manner we read in the fourteenth verse and 
onwards of the complete fall and total destruction of the city, 
which a capitulation does not fulfil, as Tholuck confesses.‘ 
Surely, to take one part of the prophecy as a proper fulfilment, 


1 Die Phoenizier, II. 1, p. 461, et seqq. 
2 Geschichte des Altherthums, vol. i. p. 172. 
3 Geschichte Assurs und Babels, p. 216. 
4 Die Propheten, u.s. w. pp. 138, 134. 
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and relegate another to the department of poctical embellish- 
ment, is equivalent to the admission that as a whole it was 
not fulfilled. The language of Ezekiel in another ae scems 
to convey the impression that Tyre was not conquered. ‘‘ Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon caused his army to serve a great 
service against Tyrus: every head was mado bald, and every 
shoulder was peeled: yet had he no wages, nor his army, for 
Tyrus, for the service that he had serced against st. Therefore 
thus saith the Lord God; Behold I will give the land of Egypt 
unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, etc.” (xxix. 18, 19, ete.). 
This passage may contain the prophet’s confession that his pre- 
diction came to nothing because the siege was ineffectual, as 
Gesenius and Hitzig think. Or it may mean that the Chal- 
dean army received no adequate reward for the immense labour 
they had in constructing the great earth wall, because the 
Tyrians had conveyed their treasures into their colonial cities. 
Egypt was not a proper equivalent. The latter view is the one 
adopted after Jerome, by Hengstenberg, Havernick, and Ewald. 
Long after Nebuchadnezzar, Tyre was a flourishing emporium, 
and was attacked by Alexander the Great. But Ezekiel pre- 
dicts its total destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, so that it should 
be like the top of a rock and never rebuilt. Such desolation 
did not take place till the middle ages. 

We need not refer to what is said of Babylon in Is. xiii. 
14-21, and Jer. 1, li., and its conquest by Cyrus, because 
Tholuck himself allows the accounts of Berosus and Herodotus 
to be irreconcileable with the prediction. Yet he mukes an 
ingenious attempt to prove that the description of Xenophon in 
his Cyropaedia agrees with the terms of the prophecy, thus 
exalting the credit of the latter at the expense of Herodotus. 
The attempt cannot be called successful. The prophets them. 
selves attached no importance to the fact that each particular 
and detail in their prophecies should be fulfilled. They were 
always correct in the main respecting the future; for they took a 
spiritual and scarching view of it in the light of the present. But 
every individual trait of their prediction was not literally carried 
into effect, and such non-fulfilment gave them no concern. 
Thus Isaiah was not embarrassed by the fact that Samaria’s 
booty was not carricd before Tiglath-pileser, as was announced 
to Ahaz (viii. 4); nor by Damascus not becoming a heap of 
ruins, and so ceasing to be a city (xvii. 1). Neithcr was Jere- 
miah disturbed by the circumstance that Zedckiah did not die a 

aceful and honourable death like his father (Jer. xxxiv. 5, and 
uu. 11). 

To this head belong the prophecies which speak of the 
Messianic age. Taken in their obvious and natural sense, they 
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were neither fulfilled én the manner nor at the times represented. 
The future age of Messiah, in which Israel should be préemi- 
nently glorious, is depicted as an entire revolution of existing 
circumstances—a new creation of some things, and the removal 
of existing evil. The position and functions of kings, judges, 
priests in the renovated church, are to be different. The theo- 
cratic people will have to contend with external foes no more. 
The attitude of other peoples towards them will be submissive 
and respectful. Jehovah shall be worshipped in truth. Special 
details are given not only of the institutions of worship, but 
even of weights and measures. This golden age is always 
represented as at hand. Jehovah himself says in Isaiah: “ My 
rightcousness is near; my salvation is gone forth,’ ete. (li. 5). 
To whatever time the prophet belonged, he contemplated the 
setting up of the Messianic kingdom and glorification of Israel 
as near. The revolution in question 1s said to take place at the 
end of days, or in the last days, a phrase not denoting in the view 
of the prophets the far-distant future, but the interval between 
their present circumstances and the great change impending. 
To them were no long intervening centuries between their 
own day and that of redemption. As they were variously gifted 
and surrounded by different circumstances, the manner in which 
they paint the coming salvation is various. It is always con- 
nected with the divine judgment on the worldly power which 
threatens to destroy the theocratic state in the days of the indi- 
vidual prophet. His own historical circumstances form the 
definite circle of events and images out of which the future 
glory of Israel is described. Accordingly Isaiah and Micah 
announce the coming of the Messianic deliverance after the 
judgments which the Almighty should inflict on the Israelite 
states by the instrumentality of Assyria and the divine destruc- 
tion of Assyria itself in immediate succession. In like manner, 
Jeremiah and lizckiel describe the advent of Messiah’s reign 
after the Chaldean ravages of Jerusalem and the downfall of 
the Chaldean empire itself. In the former case, the historical 
basis of the portraiture is the actual relation of the Assyrian, 
in the other that of the Chaldean, period. The promised 
Messiah has his definite position in the one or the other accord- 
ing as the prophet himself belongs to either. Thus these men 
of God did not know the times and seasons which the Father 
has put in His own power; because they always believed in the 
speedy arrival of the Messianic age which was to be ushered in 
by judgments upon peoples and nations—on the neighbouring 
states of Moab, Edom, etc.; on the Assyrians; or on the 
Chaldeans. 

But though the coming of Israel’s speedy redemption so often 
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announced was delayed from time to time, our faith in prophecy 
must not be shaken. The Jews did not lose confidence in it on 
that account. Hope always hastens to the consummation. The 

triotism of these men of God was strong. They sighed and 
onged for the glorious time when Jehovah should create all 
things new. As far as they had a definite belief on the point, 
they thought redemption near. It was represented as at ie ; 
in connexion with the downfall of their enemies, both to com- 
fort the desponding hearts of their fellow-believers, and to warn 
transgressors. 

There are various modes of explaining the prophecies we have 
been considering. 

First. The living God is a God of freedom who sends His 
prophets, and is partly determined in Ilis government of the 
world by the moral conduct of men. The prophets predict 
peace, which Jchovah is always ready to bestow. They an- 
nounce the final completion of God’s kingdom ; and. expressly 
state that there is no escape for transgressors. If a people or 
nation against whom judgment has been pronounced repent and 
turn, Jehovah will refrain from inflicting the punishment. Thus 
the fulfilment depends on moral conditions. God alters His 
purpose according to the conduct of those to whom it has been 
Asclaved. He is merciful and gracious, not inflicting the evil 
denounced against those who turn from the error of their ways. 
If prophecies are conditioned in this manner, it is hardly proper 
to say that any are unfulfilled. Accomplishment and condition 
should be ken together, as things inseparably connected. 
This is the view taken by Bertheau, and developed at great 
length.1 We cannot however adopt it as satisfactory, because 
it fails to account for many phenomena. Thus in the prophecies 
respecting the total destruction of Babylon by the Medes (Is. 
xiil.), the desolation of Tyre (Ezek. xxvi. and Is. xxiii.), the 
conversion of the Ethiopians, Egyptians, and Assyrians (Is. 
xviii. 19), not a word occurs about the possibility of the cities 
and peoples being changed, leading to the non-fulfilment of the 
judgments declared against them. It appears to us that this 
moral regulation of Jehovah’s conduct is an expedient unsanc- 
tioned by the prophetic writings themselves. We should cer- 
tainly expect its mention, at least by Ezekiel in his twenty- 
ninth chapter ; because having predicted the total desolation of 
Tyre in the twenty-sixth, he expressly alludes to the non-fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy after that fashion; affirming that Egypt 
had been given to Cyrus for a compensation, instead of the rich 
Tyre. Here was an occasion for intimating the cause of the 


4 Jahrbiicher fiir Douteche Theologie, Vierter Band, p. 835 ot seqq. 
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Almighty’s change of pu , had it been dependent on the 
conduct of the Tyrians. The case of the Ninevites repenting at 
the preaching of Jonah, and so averting their predicted punish- 
ment, is adduced by Bertheau. But the analogy does not hold 
good ; for Jonah was commanded to preach to Nineveh that it 
should be overthrown within forty days. The form of the pro- 
phecy is conditional, not absolute as in the case of Tyre. The 
authority for interposing the repentance of the citizens between 
the prophetic proclamation and their destructidn lies in the 
very nature of the ata apr te The cases we have quoted 
contain nothing similar. In them the moral condition must be 
assumed. The same observation applies still more strongly to 
the other example quoted by Bertheau, viz., Jer. xxvi. The 
burden of Jeremiah’s message from Jehovah to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem is repentance in order to avert the threatening curse. 
Conditional fulfilment must be limited to the cases in which the 
condition is either expressed or implied, or where blessings and 
curses are pronounced on certain moral relations. To generalise 
it, as Bertheau does, is to endanger, if not to destroy, the cha- 
racteristics of prophecy—of prediction undoubtedly. On such 
principles any one may foretell the future. 

Secondly. According to Lord Bacon, the fulfilment of the 
divine predictions takes place continuously. While they pass 
through certain grades and stages of fulfilment, the plenitude 
and summit of their accomplishment are reserved for some par- 
ticular time.! In accordance with this view, Koester supposes 
that every prophecy may be fulfilled as often as the conditions 
it presupposes are repeated. It has a continuous accomplish- 
ment.2 Auberlen’s view is substantially the same? He thinks 
that we must still look to the future for the accomplishment 
of many things predicted of Israel which have been but par- 
tially or imperfectly fulfilled in the past. On many grounds 
we object to the explanation in question. It is contrary to the 
established principle of historical interpretation, and confuses 
the method of an expositor. It takes out a few allusions to the 
event in which the prophet’s countrymen were most interested, 
and reserves the remainder for fulfilment at some future time. 
Why should the historical circumstances out of which the 
prophecy arose and by which it is conditioned be expected 
again at a distant period? Is it because the traits to which 
a ee rise do not find their counterpart in the first stage of 
fulfilment ? If the prediction be a definite one, with specific 


1 De Augment. Scient. lib. ii. cap. 11. 

4 Die Propheten des alten und neuen Testaments, p 309. 

* In his Der Prophet Daniel und die Offenbarung Johannis; and in the Jahrbiicher 
fiir Deutsche Theologie, Dritter Band, p. 778 et seqq. 
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details and allusions, these details, or at least some of them, are 
postponed by this critic to the future. Hence the Israclites must 
occupy a@ position similar to that in which they were when the 
prophet spoke. The peoples who opposed the theocratic nation 
are also to be in the same attitude. In short the Jewish rela- 
tions of the old cconomy as they existed at a particular crisis 
must reappear. All this is highly improbable. It leads to 
assumptions arbitrary and unscriptural ; such as the rebuilding 
of the temple and restoration of sacrifices. In all the shapes 
which the theory has taken in the hands of expositors, whether 
as proposed by Alexander or by Auberlen, it appears to us 
untenable. A prophecy which does not properly apply to one 
event, but to a number of successive ones spread over centuries, 
admits of no proper exegesis. The parts of it cannot be divided 
and assigned to the respective events. Besides, the explanation 
in question fails to account for the fact of Ezckiel first predict- 
ing the capture and destruction of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar and 
afterwards modifying his statement. Here the assumption of 
the prediction being a panoramic view of Tyre’s fall, is inap- 
ee To expect again the literal accomplishment of these 

[essianic prophecies zn the future appears to us also unscrip- 
tural; involving considerations which <Auberlen cannot have 
considered. 

Thirdly. Some convert the descriptions of the prophets 
respecting future redemption into figures symbolising the 
Christian period, and so divest them of all their force and 
propriety. But Assyria and Egypt, Moab, Edom, and Magog 
are not mere representatives of the ungodly world-power; they 
are literally the kingdoms and states signified by the names. 
We cannot believe that the prophets overleaped the historical 
centuries between them and Christ. Such sudden springs are 
arbitrarily assumed. The whole theory rests upon the ecstatic 
state of the prophets, in which they are supposed to have scen 
things as in a picture. The older interpreters, who adopted 
mystical senses at will, may be classed under this head. They 
easily got over the difficulty involved in the non-fulfilment of 
certain predictions. Thus T'yre is the church of Rome, accord- 
ing to Cocceius on Is. xxiii. ; Babylon in Is. xiii., xiv., is Anti- 
christ. After the same fashion Isracl is the Christian church ; 
so that muny things applicd to the former are thought to be 
fulfilled in the history of Christianity. The evils of this inter- 
pretation are numerous. It introduces arbitrariness and uncer- 
tainty, severs passages from their proper connexion in the 
development of prophecy, and mars the correspondence between 
history and prophecy. By such capricious interpretation the 
gradual progress and growth of prophetism are greatly obscured. 
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Fourthly. Hengstenberg’s view, which professes to avoid both 
this extreme and the opposite or literal interpretation, arises 
from the attempt to steer a middle course. According to him, 
we must carefully determine between fact and figure, which he 
proceeds to shew in a number of rules. But though he professes 
to maintain a historical basis, his method leads to a rationalising 
spiritualism with which V. Oettingen justly charges it. It 
must unavoidably do so; however much the author may guard 
against it. The cight rules he has given leave room enough for 
arbitrariness ; and the historical consideration of prophecy loses 
at once both its value and significancy. He himself says: “ As 
the prophets and their contemporaries were not always able 
to distinguish the figure from the literal meaning by means 
of the marks alluded to; so we are not always in a position 
to make this distinction with certainty, in the case of unful- 
filled prophecies.”! The figures under which the future was 
presented to the prophets were necessarily such as lay within 
the circle of their ideas, and were taken from the circumstances 
amid which they lived. So Hengstenberg asserts. In this 
manner each prophet took the people or nation most inimical 
to the theocracy at his own time, as the representative of the 
hostile world-power opposed to the church of God in the future. 
But when we put together and form into a united picture these 
various traits, the historical individuality belonging to each all 
but vanishes. 

Fifthly. The only correct explanation is that which has been 
already given, which regards the prophcts as still human, the 
laws of their minds being neither suspended nor violently in- 
terfered with. Gifted with the Spirit of God in a remarkable 
degree, they possessed more than ordinary foresight, and pro- 
jected their vision into the future. They gave expression to 
anticipations and hopes in general and indefinite terms. When- 
ever they referred to specific events, however, they were liable 
to mistake. The more definitely they spoke of a future fact, 
especially one relating to the enemies of the theocratic people, 
the more liable were they to miss the mark. Sagacious and 
spiritual foresight directed to ovents in the history of the world 
rather than of Israel, was exposed to mistake. It is obvious 
that divine revelations coming through a human medium in 
accordance with its established laws and forming a part of its 
texture also, cannot be infallible. But these failures in the minor 
matters of the prophetic ministry do not vitiate the authority 
of its fundamental lessons. The prophet’s exposition of the 
method of the divine government, of the kingdom of God on 


1 Christology, vol. iv. p. 439, English translation, 
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earth, and the duties of its subjects remains intact in all its 
integrity and value. The great principles of justice, purity, 
rectitude, and of homage to the Supreme are his theme; the 
essence of his divine message lying in them. As a Jew belong- 
ing to a narrow economy, he does not err in unfolding these prin- 
ciples; though he cannot usually get beyond the confines of the 
limitation imposed upon them by the imperfect nature of the 
theocracy to which he belongs. It is certain that the credit of 
the prophets does not rest on the occasional non-fulfilment of 
the political calamities they threatencd, or of the blessings the 

romised. They relied on the doctrine of retribution, which 
holds good with respect to nations, in the present world. The 
fact that they were scers, with a spiritual standpoint and thco- 
cratic aim, did not include the ability to impart an exact know- 
ledge of the future to their contemporaries. Their mission 
needed not ¢hat qualification. To affect the moral instincts, and 
through them the general conduct of a people that their heart 
and life may be right towards God, does not necessitate a gift of 
foreseeing events with infallible certainty. Bertheau often 
speaks with disapprobation of volatilising the prophecies, and 
he is right in so doing because Hengstenberg’s view amounts to 
that; but we do not subject ourselves to the charge when we 
recognise failures of fulfilment in details. While making due 
allowance for tropical costume and hyperbolical figures, not 
understanding literally what is only drapery, we separate the 
literal from the figurative. What is vague anticipation must be 
treated as such. What is more specific should be regarded in 
the same light, not edealsed. 

The thing which has tended to make these failures appear more 
numerous and formidable than they are is the tndividualising 
method of the prophets, to which allusion has been already made. 
In the case of leading events the non-fulfilment of predictions 
rarely happens. It is chiefly in detazls. These should not be 
urged with the same force as main features which are destined to 
find their historical reality in the future. The mode of fulfil- 
ment, rather than the fulfilment itself, is what appears. ence 
Tholuck employs the guarded expression that there are unac- 
complished prophecies «7 a certain sense. Knobel’s collection of 
them requires to be sifted.| Hitzig has added to the number 
without strengthening the view that they exist to any consider- 
able extent. The prophets never erred in their anticipations 
and predictions as far as concerns the essential matter and sig- 
nificance of the obscure things belonging to the present and the 
future with which their spirit was occupied. In pointing out 
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the necessary and divinely established course of those obscure 
phenomena, they were not mistaken. Whatever was of highest, 
eternal import in the congenial themes that filled their souls, 
was always correct. 

XV. Messianic propHEciEs.—The most important kind are 
the so-called Messianic prophecies, which were developed by 
degrees out of the ideal element contained in all prophecy. 
That ideal element arose out of the fact that the ruler or 
Israelite king was Jehovah’s representative. Even in the first 
prophets that element rises to the idea of a great transformation 
of things in the future, when the theocracy converted into a 
world-kingdom shall embrace all nations of the earth and unite 
them in the common worship of the one Jehovah; while the 

ple of God, after great pains juisnents will also be 
inwardly transformed by an incre agency of the Divine 
Spirit, and become holy in truth—a nation of priests and pro- 
phets, in which nothing but truth and righteousness shall be 
found ; a kingdom of God where the breach that sin introduced 
into the world—the separation between God and man—shall be 
healed, and primeval peace return to mankind and nature. All 
this is set forth in glowing colours. The idea has got the name 
Messianic, because it is connected with the mission of a king of 
David’s stem, who is called in Hebrew “an anointed one.” 
Messiah was to be the hero under whom the restoration of 
the chosen people should take place. The prophets, however, 
do not call him Jfessiah, not even those who lived after the 
return from captivity. He is merely a descendant of David, 
destined to invest the family of Jacob with a glory and prosperity 
unequalled in the palmiest days of his great ancestor. The title 
Messiah in the book of Daniel is no exception, because the work 
is late. The idea was not developed in its completeness till the 
exile. But the corresponding notes to it in the earlier prophets 
are also justly called Jlessianic, such as the judgment of the 
nations, their conversion to God, the universal dominion of right, 
the peace of God among men, in nature, ete. 

The universal destination of the theocracy appears even at its 
establishment. Though not expressed from the commencement, 
it was contained in it in germ. It is partly implied in the 
call of Abraham, viz., in the addition that through him all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed (Gen. xii. 3; xxii. 18; 
xxvi. 5); partly at the introduction of the theocracy at Sinai in 
the declaration that the Israelite people should be a kin aap of 
priests, a holy race among the nations (Ex. xix. 5,6; Lev. xx. 
26; Deut. vii. 6, 14), implying that they should be @ priestly 

fe, a mediatorial nation for the earth. It is true that this 
idea is limited by the setting up of a particular priestly order ; 
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but it was indicated from the commencement that the limitation 
should only be temporary; as appears from the fact that priests 
were regarded as representatives of the first born. To realise 
this idea and adapt it to the legal particularism of the Mosaic 
theocracy was the work of the prophets, who carried it out into 
the practical in the form of a@ restoration of the kingdom and 
eople of God from their ruined state. Each prophet, however, 
had his own method of description within this common range. 

1. Most represented the matter somewhat polttzcally, by a sort 
of righteous dealing on the part of God in favour of His people ; 
His taking vengeance on their enemies for their having oppres- 
sed the chosen ones; His subduing and crushing thom beneath 
that very people and himself. Or, again, tlis mghteous proce- 
dure is shewn in converting those enemies, so that they shall 
know and use the way of free access to God’s kingdom. This 
is exemplified by the authentic Isaiah in particular. 

2. Other prophets put it in a purely spiritual manner in the 
light of a removal of the separation made among the people by 
the Levitical priesthood and the prophetic order. This abolition 
of internal restriction is effected by a gencral outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit inspiring all the people, and therefore all the priests 
and prophets of the community. By this means the original 
conception of the phrase, “‘ people of God,” is restored. Ex- 
amples occur in Joel iii.; and in substance, Jer. xxxi. Jl, ete. ; 
xxx. 37, etc.; xxiv. 7. 

3. Isracl’s position in the history of the world is developed 
with the deepest and most comprehensive meaning in the second, 
unauthentic part of Isaiah, which was composcd in the time of the 
exile. Here the mission and destination of the Israelite people as 
a prophet or messenger of the Lord to the nations, are most clearly 
expressed. The realisation of the mission in question is effected 
in the way of historical development, viz., by educating the 
Israelite people in connection with a separation between the true 
Israel and those nominally so. This contrast of the two parties 
is worked up into organic form with great dialectical ability. 
It is concentrated into a process of development, especially in 
the person of the servant of Jehovah, meaning the people of Israel, 
partly i fact, partly a idea. The sinfulness of the nation re- 
quires judicial punishment, which reaches even to the destruction 
of the citizens. at such means sin is atoned for, and the 
remnant of the people purified that they may realize their pro- 
phetic calling. At the same time the process gone through 
is for the good of other peoples, in connection with Israel’s 
destination in the world. Here we get, for the first time, the 
idea of ercartous suffering. And now their mission is fulfilled. 
They become a nation of prophets as well as of priests in the 
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world, with a mediatorial office in the kingdom of God, whose 
blessedness and excellency are described in glowing colours. 
In all this the conception of God’s kingdom is expressed purely, 
without a political or theocratic form, and especially without 
mention of a ruler, a Messiah. This is the culminating point of 
Hebrew prophetism, forming a new epoch in its development. 
But it was suppressed for a time, in the period immediately 
succeeding the exile, by a hierarchical reaction. Christianity 
resumed and adopted it. ~ 

In conformity with the analogy of prophecy generally, special 
predictions concerning Christ do not appear in the Old Testa- 
ment. Though the fathers tried to find them there—Justin, 
Origen, and others—the Jews acutely objected, and disproved 
their arguments. It was not till the Deists of the eighteenth 
century and the critico-historical interpretation of rationalism - 
had shewn the untenable nature of special Messianic predictions 
as a leading evidence of revelation, that the fact came to be 
reluctantly admitted by evangelical critics. The Messiah of the 

rophets and the kingdom they sketch, is not the Jesus of the 

ew Testament and the church he founded. Yet the two are 
not separated. If the truths and institutions of the Old Testa- 
ment be the preparative and preformation of the development 
embodied in christianity, the latter becomes the realisation of the 
former. For Schleiermacher’s assertion, that christianity in its 
characteristics, stands in the same relation to Judaism as to 
heathenism, is certainly false.1 The prophets themselves could 
not separate the essential and permanent, which was destined 
to abide because reproduced in christianity, from the temporal 
form and theocratic envelope in which it was conveyed. This 
can only be done from a New Testament point of view. They 
did not consciously adapt their anticipations of the future 
development of humanity to the nature of the New Testament 
state. From the error of supposing so, the theory of a double 
sense originated, a higher and lower, a literal and a spiritual, 
which has led to so much false interpretation, and is as base- 
less as the Judaising tendency that adheres to the letter so 
slavishly as to understand what is stated about the return of 
Israel to their own land, their occupation of the Gentiles’ coun- 
tries, the new temple and sacrificial worship, in a carnal 
sense. Theocratic dress should not be confounded with what it 
clothes and contains—the everlasting truths that reappear in 
Christianity without a Jewish face. 

It is not consistent with our purpose or limits to give a full 
outline of Old Testament christology. It can only be gathered 


1 Glaubenslehre, § 12, p. 77. 
* See Tholuck, Die Propheten, u. s. w., p. 146, et. seqq. 
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out of the prophets and preceding books by a careful induction 
of passages. And that task is rendered more difficult by the 
fact, that prophetic canonical literature does not present a very 
regular developmeut of the Messiah’s person, work, and time. 
Sometimes a later prophet occupies a less advanced stage of per- 
ception than an earlier one; and none expresses more than a 
part of the compound idea resulting from all together. 

At the commencement of Genesis, victory over the evil prin- 
ciple is promised to humanity. In Abraham it is restricted to 
the Semitic race. But Messianic hopes, properly so called, did 
not originate so early. The ideas which lie at the basis of the 
Messianic prophecies are simple ; and must have been natural in 
the minds of the better part of the Israclites, who, from the 
relation they sustained to Jehovah, were convinced of the 
vanity of heathenism and the certainty of its abolition, either 
by the destruction or conversion of idolaters. Israel could not 
cease because of the everlasting covenant made with them; and 
therefore their future must be glorious whether all other nations 
should perish or be converted to their faith. As to the form 
in which Israel was to continue, they knew that a divine 
promise connected the sovercignty with David’s race. The 
throne of David was to be eternal. Such are the ideas lying at 
the foundation of the Messianic prophecies. The diversities appa- 
rent in the portraitures arise from the ways in which the sacred 
writers grasped the ideas in question. They gave prominence to 
this idea or that, put one in the back ground, or omitted it 
altogether, to place another in the fore ground. Hence Nicolas 
has correctly found the origin of the Messianic hopes in three 
things,—the nature of Israel’s race, their religion, and their 
history. The Hebrew character has ever been tenacious, sclf- 
contained, self-trusting. In circumstances of the greatest adver- 
sity the Jews never doubted of the safety of the race; indeed 
their confidence grew with their difficulties. They always clung 
to the belief of their preservation. Bright dreams sprang up 
on the soil of deep humiliation. Again, the Mosaic religion 
being set forth as a covenant between Jchovah and the house of 
Jacob—a covenant often renewed—tended to flattcr the pride 
of the people. They werc the special favourites of the Almighty, 
whom He had chosen as his own, and to whom He gave repeated 
tokens of his protection. All other nations were excluded from 
His favour. Thus they cherished the notion of their own supe- 
riority. But when the nation was divided, after the death of 
Solomon, and ruin seemed impending over it, present calamities 
turned the thoughts of the pious to the future, to look for the 
fulfilment of the divine promises. After chastisement and 
oppression, they believed that the Most High would.have com- 
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passion upon them and remember His covenant. The people 
would return to the Lord, and the Lord would return to them ; 
@ new era would dawn ‘upon the house of Jacob—a period of 
prosperity, holiness, victory, and universal dominion—which 
should witness the accomplishment of the gracious promises 
made to the fathers. Thus the Messianic expectation arose after 
David, at a time of national deterioration; the kingdom being 
rent into two rival ones, and calamities apparently incurable 
having fastened themselves on the posterity of Abraham. It 
was then that darkness begot the dream of a bright future— 
a reign of universal peace, supremacy, and splendour. 

We have already seen that these Messianic hopes assume dif- 
ferent forms and limits among the individual prophets. In 
some they are higher, more comprehensive, more spiritual; in 
others, narrower and more earthly. But still there is a general 
development whose outlines at least can be traced. Their original 
compared with thcir ultimate state is imperfect. From 2 Sam. vii. 
12, 13, it is observable that though limited at first to the family 
of David and a worthy successor on his throne, they gradually 
expand. In the reign of Rehoboam they rise no higher than 
the re-cstablishment of the nation’s unity under a descendant of 
David. An era of prosperity first appears in Joel. Micah 
mentions an extraordinary ruler of David’s race to be born at 
Bethlehem (v. 1), who should introduce everlasting peace and 
an unlimited dominion over all nations. In Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, especially the former, glowing pictures are presented of 
the re-establishment and prosperity of the nation; but the des- 
cription of the future deliverer is still vague. He is a sprout or 
branch from David’s stem. Nothing is stated as to the nature of 
his birth, either in Isaiah or Micah. After the return from cap- 
tivity the Messiah is described in a different manner. Instead 
of the victorious hero of David’s family restoring the throne of 
his great ancestor and ruling over the whole world after con- 
quering all other nations, he is one of the two sons of oil or 
anointed ones (Zech. iv. 14). His warlike equipment is laid 
aside; he conquers neither by might nor by power, but by the 
Spirit of the ton He is he messenger of the covenant who 
comes to purify the sons of Levi. A sacerdotal cast correspond- 
ing to the prevailing characteristic of the time when Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi flourished belongs to the representations 
they give of the great Deliverer: he is a royal priest in the 
midst of an organised church where Levi’s sons perform their 
functions ; not a mighty ruler putting his foes under his feet and 
establishing Israel’s universal sway. And these hopes of the 
oe prophets are supposed to be on the point of fulfilment. 

he advent of Messiah is not far away in the indefinite future, 
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‘but immediate. He shall visit the rebuilt temple ; the glorious 
era is at hand ; and the ancient promises are on the eve of accom- 
plishment. Haggai and Zechariah saw the Messiah in Zerub- 
babel, who was of the family of David, for both speak of him in 
exalted terms, and the latter calls him the Branch (vi. 12), 
affirming that ‘he shall bear the glory and shall sit and rule 
upon his throne ; and he shall be a priest upen his throne, and 
the counsel of peace shall be between them both.” But the 
high hopes of the people respecting the commencement of 
Messiah’s reign at the rebuilding of the temple were soon dis- 
appointed ; so that Malachi, half a century after Haggai and 
Zechariah, puts the advent of the great day of the Lord into the 
obscure future. 

In this account of Zechariah we are compelled to differ from 
Ewald who supposes that the prophet looked out for the bright- 
ening of the first rays of Messianic hope into actual manifes- 
tation in the immediate future, because they were linked to 
Joshua and Zerubbabel, the priestly and the kingly, that now 
worked together for the restoration of Judaism. As crowns 
were put on the heads of both, and also laid up in the temple 
for a memorial, the critic thinks that the Messianic hope would 
not be fulfilled forthwith, according to the prophet’s belief. 
The two illustrious persons were rather in Zechariah’s view the 
precursors of Messiah’s advent—prelibations of his person and 
sway. They were the incipient fulfilment of the union which 
should characterise Messiah’s reign, agreeably to Jeremiah’s 
prophecy (xxii. 17-26).' Ingenious as this hypothesis is, we 
cannot adopt it. Of course Zechariah saw what he describes 
only in spirit, agreeably to the genius of later prophetism: the 
transactions were not outward or actual occurrences. 

The Messiah’s relation to God is expressed in various ways; 
not his equality with Jehovah, nor his proper, independent, god- 
head. hether he be intended by the angel or messenger of 
Jehovah is not clear. In some places at least that angel is 
identified with Jchovah himself. All that can be said with 
truth is, that god-hke qualitics are ascribed to the predicted 
Messiah. The degrce of his relationship to God is vaguely 
expressed. As a prophet he teaches by his word. As a priest 
he devotes himself to the good of the rightcous. As a king he 
subdues all his enemies and reigns over an obedient world. 

The Messianic time is described as the close of the history of 
God’s kingdom on earth. Hence the prophets spéak of those 
days, the last days, the days to come, the end of days, the time of 
the end. The Messianic future commonly terminates the horizon 


! Bee Nicolas, Etudes critiques, p. 418 et soqq. 
2 Jahrbuch, xi. pp. 270, 271. . 
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of the prophet’s vision. It often happens that the conversion 
of the fiacthen is represented as the immediate result of the 
divine proceedings in Israel, which is followed by the Messianic 
future ; for intervening periods were mostly concealed from the 
sight of the seer.! 

It is instructive to observe that several prophets make no defi- 
nite promise of a single person as the Saviour; such as Joel, Amos, 
Zephaniah, Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, the Deutero- 
Isaiah. All had not a perception of the future salvation 1 con- 
nection with an individual. By a number of persons—for ex- 
ample, the true God-fearing Israelites—some supposed that the 
glory intended for the covenant pcople should be brought in. 
So the Deutero-Isaiah thought. The Messianic reign was de- 
picted by others as introduced by Jehovah himself, the Pro- 
tector of Israel, no human deliverer being definitely set forth.? 

XVI. Dicrion AND STYLE OF PROPHECY.— The diction and lan- 
guage of prophetic discourse is animated. Hence it assumes the 
external form of poetry, t.e., rhythm. Yet there is a difference 
between prophetic rhythm and that of lyric poetry. The former 
has longer periods and so far approaches prose. It may be 
termed oratorical prose. Some prophets have the highest lyrical 
elevation ; others are softer, dowin g, elegiac. The post-exile 
ones become gradually feebler, and sink down almost into prose. 
As to the oratorical form, it consists— 

First, of symbolical transactions frequently prefixed to their 
discourses as a kind of text to indicate the contents, e.g., when 
the prophet Ahijah appears before Jeroboam, and tears his 
mantle into twelve pieces (1 Kings xi.). In Jer. xxvu. 2, 
it is related that the prophet put a yoke on his neck (the 
foreign yoke of submission) ; compare too Ezek. v. But some 
of these symbolic actions are equivalent to nota benes, things 
which did not really take place before the eyes of the people, 
but are only related, e.g., such as extended over a long period 
(Ezek. iv.). So also when Hosea receives a command to take 
unto him a wife of whoredoms and children of whoredom—a 
thing opie MRCS Yet Kurtz and Neumann regard this 
visionary symbolical act as a historical fact Jeremiah is com- 
manded to carry a girdle to the Euphrates, where it rots. We 
may hence conclude that even the practicable actions were not 
all carried out. 

Secondly, the oratorical form consists of visions, #.e., imme- 
diate perceptions of significant objects in dreams or the waking 
state. Their import is the same as that of symbolical actions. 


1 See Knobel, Der Prophetismus der Hebrier, vol. i. § 26, p. 328, et seqq. 
3 See Bleek’s Einleitung, pp. 438, 439. 
8 Kurtz’s Die Ehe des Propheten Hosea, 1859. Neumann’s Jeremias von Ana- 
thoth, 1856, 1858, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Visions are found even in the oldest prophets, e.g., Amos vii.-ix. ; 
Jer. i. Isaiah presents a masterly specimen of vision, both with 

t to its simplicity and the significancy of each individual 
trait. But Ezekiel is somewhat fantastic in the use of them. 
Among the later prophets visions are much more frequent, and 
at the same time stranger, till at last they become Hiothin more 
than a species of prophetic drapery. Examples occur in Daniel 
and the Apocalypse. The word of God thus becomes a series 
of images, and the speaker an enraptured seer, shewing a feeble- 
ness of the prophetic spirit; for fhe word requires something 
stronger than mere fancy. And this weakness of the prophetic 
force again is a consequence of the opposition between the king- 
dom of God and that of the world, an opposition arising from 
the broken state of the people whose freedom and moral energy 
are impaired. The existence of visions as drapery is intimately 
connected with such a condition of the nation. These two 
things, symbolical transactions and visions, make up the symbols 
of prophecy, and should be judged by oriental taste. It is not 
easy to draw a line between symbolical actions which were 
merely internal, confined to the minds of the prophets them- 
selves, and therefore merely visionary, and such as were olbjectice 
facts. Perhaps the following considerations will help to distin- 
guish them. 

1. Some were impossible. Thus Ezekiel was commanded to 
lie on his left side 390 days, and 40 days on the right. He was 
also ordered to take a wine cup and send it to all the nations to 
drink of. Accordingly he is said to have taken it to the kings 
of Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Media, etc., and to ‘all the kings of 
the earth far and near” (Jer. xxv. 15). Ezekiel was ordered to 
take the roll of a book and eat it (ii. 9; ii. 2, 3). 

2. Others contain what is unworthy of God, or inconsistent 
with decency. To this head belongs the command addressed to 
Hosea to take a wife of whoredoms (i.). Ezekiel was ordered 
to bake with man’s dung the bread he ate, as he lay on his side. 

3. Sometimes the means and end do not correspond. Such is 
the direction given to Jeremiah to put a linen girdle on his 
loins, go to the Euphrates, and hide the girdle in a hole of the 
rock. He does so, and returns from the long journey ; but after 
many days goes back to take the girdle from its place, and it is 
found good for nothing (Jer. xiii.). This is said to prefigure 
the people’s destruction. 

«Wwe must remember,” says John Smith, “that the prophe- 
tical scene or stage upon which all apparitions were made to tho 
prophet, was his imagination, and that there all those things 
which God would have revealed unto him were acted over sym- 
bolically, as in a masque, in which diverse persons are brought 
in, amongst which the prophet himself bears a part; and there- 
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fore he, according to the exigency of his dramatical appa- 
ratus, must as the other actors perform his part, sometimes 
by speaking and reciting things done, propounding questions, 
sometimes acting that part which in the drama he was 
appointed to act by some others; and so, not only by speak- 
ing, but by gestures and actions, come in, in his due place 
among the rest, as it is in our ordinary dreams, to use Mai- 
monides’ expression of it. And therefore it is no wonder to 
hear of those things done which indeed have no historical or 
real verity; the scope of all being to represent something 
strongly to the prophet’s understanding, and sufficiently to 
inform it in the substance of those things in which he was to 
instruct that people to whom he was sent. And so sometimes 
we have only the intelligible matter.of prophecies delivered to 
us nakedly, without the imaginary ceremonies or solemnities. 
And as this notion of those actions of the prophets that are 
interweaved with their prophecies is most genuine and agree- 
able to the general nature of prophecy, so we shall further 
clear and confirm it in some particulars.| The same view is 
given by Maimonides. 

It should be observed that v¢sionary symbolical actions are 
different from visions or real internal phenomena presented to 
the inner eyes of the spirit. Visions proper should not be con- 
verted into the kind of phenomena of which we have been 
speaking. Thus in Ezek. viii.-xi. the prophet says he was 
transported to the door of the court. He had a real vision. 

In the earlier prophetic period when oral teaching was the 
mean employed, it is most likely that the symbolical actions 
were really performed. They fell in with the manner in which 
the prophets performed their duties, ¢.e.. by word of mouth. 
But when writing became general, and oral delivery of their 
messages less frequent in proportion, symbolical actions were 
commonly internal and visionary.” 

XVII. Historic PERIops oF PROPHECY.—The prophetism of 
the Old Testament properly begins with Samuel and ends with 
Malachi, ¢.e. from 1100 till 400 3.c., occupying a period of 
about 700 years. In a certain sense indeed it may be dated 
from Moses, whose theoeratic religion laid the basis on which 
the prophets founded their animating lessons. But the proper 
theocratic fruit did not appear till prophetism became an institu- 
tion under Samuel. This may be divided into four sections, 
first, the older one 1100-850 B.c.; the second, 850-650 s.c. ; 
the third, from Josiah till the downfall of Judah 630-584 B.c. ; 
the fourth, 584—400 s.c. 

1. Till the ae ae of Jehoash of Judah and Jehoahaz son 
of Jehu of Israel, f.c., till 855. In this incipient period the: 


1 Select Discourses, p. 289, ed., 1821. Bleck, Einleitung, pp. 426, 427, 
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prophets were characterised by action and energy. They stood 
apart from the people in their original power. Hence they 
were respected and obeyed without much opposition. There 
was a certain rough wildness about them which shews a rude 
and uncultivated state of society. Appearing as a foreign 
and awe-inspiring manifestation of the divine power, the 
set themselves like a wall against heathenism, and put forth 
uncommon energy against earthly potentates. But they did 
not penetrate far into the spiritual life of the mass. They 
rather overpowered the people by the magnitude of their deeds 
and the pregnant force of their words. They inspired awe 
more than Jove into the populace, who looked upon them as 
persons removed from their own sphere of humanity by the 
exhibitions of a marvellous energy that struck directly at its 
object. They were not cultivated speakers. What they said 
was @ spontaneous outburst of zeal. Their addresses must have 
been brief and simple, of an admonitory, threatening, censur- 
ing, and promising style. They were vehement and practical ; 
without poetic ornament, oratorical fullness, or far-reaching 
comprehensiveness, yet pointed, pithy, and pregnant with the 
poetry of patriotic passion. The questions with which prophecy 
was now occupied were less important, being incidental topics 
relating immediately to the events of the day, though remotely 
connected with the kingdom of God. The defects belonging to 
such prophetism were those which adhered to it out of the pre- 
Mosaic, heathen period. Occasionally it exhibited a tinge of 
superstition, and shewed some symptoms of the lower stage of 
prophetic inspiration in which feeling has undue predominance 
over consciousness. The seer-state was only passing away. A 
settled order of prophets had been recently instituted. If 
Elijah be taken as the type of the time, a remarkable influ- 
ence of the Spirit rested upon him. His example and energy 
raised up a number of disciples, diffusing the spirit of prophecy, 
but lessening its internal force in proportion. As the pro- 
hetic schools were in Isracl, the nrophieta were more numerous 
in that kingdom ; and probably were more united in their 
efforts. They cioperated in their great work of upholding and 
developing the theocracy. And their functions were less dis- 
tinct from those of the priests than afterwards; for Samuel, 
Elijah, and Elisha sometimes offered sacrifices. Besides Elijah 
a : Elisha, we have Shemaiah, Micaiah son of Imlah, and 

oe 

2. From the ninth till the seventh century, till Manassch. 
This is the most flourishing period of prophecy. Compared 
with the former it is marked by a great change, especially from 
the commencement of the eighth century. Hitherto prophetism 
was mainly occupied with the triumph of the Mosaic ceremonies. 
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Its chief object was to overthrow the altars of strange gods, and 
rear others to the honour of Jchovah. The idea which the 
prophets had entertained of Mosaism was imperfect, because 
they looked at it in the concrete—as an assemblage of ritual 
practices and institutions. A purer and more elevated concep- 
tion of it was now acquired. It presented itself as an internal 
power, purifying the conscience, and controlling the life from 
within. The eternal truths of a divine kingdom in the world 
were apprehended in a manner somewhat befitting their nature. 
Prophetism began to be in fact what it had been only in theory 
before—the ministry of the word and spirit. After the state 
of morals in the northern kingdom had deteriorated in the 
long and prosperous reign of Jeroboam II., the prophets raised 
their voice against prevailing vices rather than disloyalty to 
Jchovah and his worship. In this way ethics more than ritual 
came to occupy their thoughts, and led them forward to a better 
form of theocratic truth. This was particularly the case in the 
.southern kingdom which was always in advance of the northern, 
because the latter was characterised by a military government, 
which necessarily produces a certain rudeness of manners. The 
development of prophecy is most marked in Israel, because almost 
all the prophets of the period belonged to that kingdom. There 
is little doubt, however, that the transformation took place in 
both kingdoms, though not in the same degree. Prophetism 
generally assumed a culture and spirituality almost unknown to 
preceding seers. It reached its highest stage of development by 
grasping the spiritual sense of the theocracy, more from causes 
within itself than outward circumstances ; though the latter 
were not without their influence in bringing about its trans- 
formation. 

Having attained to this elevated platform, the prophets 
exerted great influence not only in relation to their own but 
succeeding times. We have now their loftiest manifestation as 
speakers and writers together. They spoke and wrote with a 
living freshness corresponding to the fullness of their minds. 
Writing was with them the consequence of public speaking and 
acting. They were authors because they were religious orators 
of the highest order, enunciating spiritual truths of general 
importance to mankind. The universal questions of all time 
occupied their thoughts. Accordingly they present more marks 
of culture than their predecessors. Their addresses are longer 
and more profound ; more poetic or oratorical in form, as they 
appear at least in writing. Not only do their popular dis- 
courses approach in character to the literary, but even what they 
did not orally deliver was committed to writing, to serve as 
Saige instruction for the people of God. Thus they 
urnish a proper prophetic literature. ; 
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Violent gesticulations and outward signs were less prominent 
—a fact which also shews a higher development. Zhe word 
itself was the great characteristic. Kingship, no longer over- 
awed. by prophetic power, now began to measure ‘itself with 
prophetism, even in Judah. The worship of idols had in- 
sinuated itself into the same kingdom. Manasseh and Ahaz 
sacrificed their sons to Moloch. Thus caprice set itself in 
opposition to the objective powers of the law-and propheoy. 
Where it prevails, scepticism and atheism are the result. 
Favoured by such circumstances, false prophecy soon acquired 
an influence. Monarchs persecuted and murdered true pro- 
phets: false ones were safe. Isaiah may be taken as the type 
of the time, as he is the highest in it. Besides him, there are 
Amos, Micah, Habakkuk, Zechariah (latter part), perhaps Oba- 
diah, all in Judah. Hosea belonged to Isracl. It is not easy 
to estimate the difficulties which the prophet had now to en- 
counter. They arose both from kings and the priestly caste, 
chiefly the former. The servants of God were not at once 
respected and obeyed. They were often ridiculed and scorned. 
Sovereigns were not willing hearers of their threatening mes- 
sages. The greatest obstacle, however, was from within the 
order itself. Some forgot their high calling, and yielded to the 
flatteries of the great. Tempted away from genuine virtue, 
they lowered their character and position. These, therefore, 
had to be withstood. All the resources and capabilities of the 
true prophets were called forth to overcome such defection. 
And they were often successful in encountering their dangerous 
enemies. Self-denial and freedom were qualities which they 
exhibited abundantly. 

3. In the third period, from Josiah till the destruction of 
Judah as a kingdom, the sinking of prophecy is clearly dis- 
cernible. False prophets had almost suppressed it. Yet the 
voices of Nahum and Zephaniah are still heard. At last Jere- 
miah appears, the type of all the prophets in their self-denying 
labours and sore suffering. In him the moral is put above the 
ceremonial law, as in Isaiah, Micah, and others of the preceding 
period. The prophet prevails over the priest. Spfritual concep- 
tions of the theocracy are manifest in his writings. He insists 
upon moral sentiments and the promptings of conscience as 
acceptable to God; while sacrifices and holocausts are repre- 
sented as of no avail in themselves. His spiritualism is fully 
equal to that of Isaiah, if not superior to it. Away from Pales- 
tine, on the banks of the Chaboras, Jeremiah’s disciple Ezekiel 
preaches to the exiles till the sixteenth year after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. In him appears the beginning of the formal-. 
ist tendency, which became dominant after the restoration from 
Babylon. As he could not wholly withstand its influence, he 
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forms the point of transition between his predecessors prior to 
the captivity and such as lived at the return. His thoroughly 
religious geptiments, however, are distinctly seen. The spirit- 
ualism of. Jeremiah left deep traces upon him. But his visions 
are artificial and fantastic. When a prophet substitutes written 
for spoken discourse in his leisure hours, he is liable to become 
feebler, by losing the living breath of genuine inspiration. 

4. During the captivity, we have some fine specimens of pro- 
phecy. The Deutero-Isaiah takes a comprehensive range, and a 
more spiritual view of the theocracy than Isaiah himself. In 
elevation and power his discourses occupy a conspicuous place. 
But Zechariah equals him in depth of vision. The prophets are 
now «rifers rather than speakers, substituting the «wrztten. for the 
oral. This accounts for the fact that visions appear more fre- 
quently ; visions, too, of an artificial nature, evidencing decay. 
Old oracles are repeated. The ideas of the old prophets reappear. 
It was an age of the exposition and evolution of truths which 
had been unfolded before. The copying of images and words in 
their predecessors is apparent, which is tantamount to a sinking 
of the true prophetic spirit. These prophets indeed labour for 
the restoration of the theocracy in a better form than it had yet 
assumed ; yet most were tinged with the ritualism of their time. 
This is the distinguishing feature which separates them from 
their predecessors, who give no more than a secondary import- 
ance to the ceremonial part of the law; while Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi insist on the necessity of fulfilling its prescriptions. 
The rebuilding of the temple is a great object in their sight—a 
thing right and proper in itself, but not so primary as they 
represent it. Tithes and offerings are viewed as a debt con- 
tracted to God himself; and marriages with strange peoples, 
the Ammonites, Moabites, and others, are forbidden as violations 
of the Mosaic precepts. Outward religion consisting in cere- 
monials is enjoined, much more than purity of heart or obedi- 
ence to conscience. The sacerdotal element had acquired the 
predominance over the prophetic, and therefore it is said that 
the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, since he, not the pro- 
phet, is the messenger of the Lord of hosts (Mal. ii. 7). God 
is said to have made with Levi, the priestly race, a covenant 
of life and peace, a thing unknown before in the sacred books, 
shewing at the time a very different relation between priest 
and prophet from what had subsisted when the priests were the 
opponents of the prophets in thwarting their ministry as they 
were able. It is instructive to behold how the prophets of 
this period were affected by the prevailing formalism, so that 
the sacerdotal office assumed an exaggerated importance in their 
eyes.! . 

? See Nicolas’s Etudes critiques, ete., p. 428, et seqq. 
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It is very likely that the prophets wrote at first short, preg- 
nant words, serving as texts for oral discourses, which they put 
up in public places. References to tablets are found in Isaiah 
and Habakkuk, the former having written a siynifiéaht name, 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, on a smooth plate (Is. viii. 1); while the 
latter was commanded to write a vision upon tables, and make 
it “4 plain that hasty passers could read the large charactors at 
a glance. 

en addresses wore committed to writing, we do not sup- 
ose that they were noted down either literally or exactly. 
hey were enlarged, revised, recast, and improved. Some were 
written that had never been spoken, such as the oracles of Joel, 
Nahum, and Habakkuk. Most of Ezekicl’s also were committed 
to writing at first and exclusively. The extended description of 
the temple in the concluding chapters was not orally delivered. 
Occasionally they themselves collected their own writings, as 
Joel and Habakkuk did. <At other times they left them in 
separate parts, which posterity put together in different ways. 
A collection of oracles, or a book, was termed a book of Jehovah, 
mi’ MBP (Is. xxxiv. 16). Jeremiah dictated his prophecies to 
Baruch, who wrote them in a roll; and when Jehoiakim 
ordered it to be burnt, he dictated them anew (Jer. xxxvi.). 

The entire prophetic literature of the Old Testament is not 
extant. Our present books are only a part of what antiquity 
possessed. They are the greater part, however; for in Jere- 
miah, where most references to older books occur, passages from 
lost oracles are hardly found. The fact of some prophetic litera- 
ture being no longer extant might be inferred a prior’, from the 
extent of what we have, which bears little proportion to the 
number of prophets. Hosea refers to an unknown oracle (vii. 
12), where the translation should be, according to the oracle (or 
prophesying) to their congregation; not as Gesenius (Lex.) has 
it, as the report has come to theer congregation. In Is. ii. 2-4 and 
Mic. iv. 1-4, the same extract from an older prophecy is given. 

Very few of the prophetical books are now in their original 
state. They have been arranged and disposed by later hands. 
Most have suffered greater or less alteration, subsequently to the 
original writers themselves. Jeremiah’s have been most freel 
dealt with, so that the original text can hardly be ae | 
Glosses have intruded here and there into many pieces, not only 
in Jeremiah, but others. Collectors and compilers did not con- 
fine themselves to the mere business of arrangement in their 
own way, nor were they always: content with prefixing inscrip- 
tions. They took greater liberties. Here, however, it is all but 
impossible to detect and develop the processes through which 
the books passed before they assumed their present state. The 
higher criticism is scarcely equal to the task, because so little 
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tangible evidence is forthcoming. Subjectivity is apt to run 
into excess in such a region. Yet something #in be done, difi- 
cult as thé subject is, if ig eae and conjecture be checked by 
sober judgment. Perhaps Ewald, in giving scope to his in- 
genuity, has gone to excess in his investigations of the topic; 
yet he has done what is worth attention. 

XVIII. Compietion or HEBREW PROPHECY IN CHRISTIANITY. 
——Christianity may be generally described as a reaction of the 
suppressed prophetic spirit against the degeneracy of religion 
into mere statutes and formalism. It is the reanimation, or 
rather the restoration and completion of prophetism, the concilia- 
tion of prophetism and priesthood in a higher unity. It appears 
as the fulfilment of the old Messianic promises, realising the 
original idea of God’s kingdom, which is that of one holy, 
spiritual people (Ex. xix. 5,6). That idea suffered a temporary 
limitation in Mosaism, by reason of the hard-heartedness of the 
Jewish people, through the peculiar institute of the Levitical 
priesthood. The limitation in question was destined to be 
removed in the future, after the Hebrew people had been puri- 
fied by the general outpouring of the divine Spirit on all classes, 
consecrating them prophets and priests and so doing away with 
the Levitical priesthood as an intermediate office. The promise 
has been fulfilled by Christ, both negatively and positively. Nega- 
tévely it has been accomplished by his atonement, in which he 
redeems mankind from the slavery of sin, and reconciles them 
to God. Postttvely, he effects it by the communication of the 
divine Spirit to believers to live in them, and so individual 
Christians appropriate to themselves the words of redemp- 
tion and reconciliation. This spirit of Christ is sonship 
and its privileges, t.e., free unrestrained communion with the 
Father, no longer conditioned by any mediator, but by Christ 
himself. It is easy to see how this becomes the foundation of a 
kingdom of God on earth in higher potency, viz., the christian 
church, or the great congregation of the saints. Such a com- 
munity embraces all who are chosen out of the world and have 
entered into fellowship with God—who have, as it were, died 
with Christ to the world, and are born again to a new life in 
God. Hence the church is the community of the faithful, con- 
sisting of a holy people belonging to God, as was the case in the 
Old Testament, but is now in a higher and truer sense in the 
New (1 Pet. ii. 9; 1 Cor. imi. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 16). 

The essence of Christianity is holiness, the priestism of men 
and of human life; or, in other words, pursty, edication to God. 
not externally but in the inner nature. Hence it is not repre- 
sented as belonging to a peculiar condition, but extending to all 
Christians, who, however poor and humble they appear, have a 
holy office in the kingdom of God. Christians are not separated 
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from the world outwardly, but placed in the midst of it as salt 
and leaven—the spirit that animates it—a result which can onl 

be effected by intercourse and mutual converse. The world is 
not a thing which they are to flee from, but to fight against, as 
we do against our corrupt nature. This is a wholesome counter- 
poise to separatism on the one hand, and an overstrained striv- 
ing after purity on the other. Such is the conception of the 
external church, consisting of the spiritual and secular. Ac- 
cordingly all are spiritual in this kingdom (1 Cor. ii. 10, etc; 
Gal. vi. 1), because they have the Spirit of Christ (1 Cor. xi.). 
Hence, too, they are all priests, so far as they have free access 
to God by Christ’s Spirit and redemption, and are called to serve 
him as well as to promote his will and kingdom. In the case of 
individuals, this is especially shewn in the manifestations of 
Christian life, and the dutics of the Christian vocation, things 
borrowed from the function of the Old Testament priesthood. 
Thus in relation to their priesthood, a spiritual self-sacrifice 
is imposed upon Christians, or, in other words, a continuous 
crucifying of the carnal life, and a cleaving to God with soul, 
body, and substance. Hence we read in Rom. xii. 1, “I be- 
seech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service ;” Phil. 1.17, ‘ Yea, and 
if I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I 
joy, and rejoice with you all;”’ Phil. iv. 8, “Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praisc, think on these things ;” 
Heb. xiii. 15, “ By him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving 
thanks to his name.”’ Another principal part of the priestly per- 
formances is prayer, praise, and thanks, both for self and others 
(Matt. xviii. 20; Ephes. vi. 18, etc.; 1 Tim. ii. 1, etc.; James 
v. 14, etc.). This is the only sacrifice that remains, since Christ 
has abolished all sacrifices by the one offering of himself. And 
as to the prophetic office, it consists in the announcement of 
God’s will. Christians make known the divine purposes and 
ways towards man. They have knowledge, especially through 
the diligent study of Scripture to which all are called; or at 
least they have the capacity for inquiring into revelation, and 
are bound to search it, because it has been written by means of 
God’s Spirit (1 Cor. 1i1.; 2 Cor. i. 12; Ephes. i. 17, etc.). They 
have all in like manner certain duties, because they are com- 
manded to try the spirits (Matt. vii. 15; Acts xvii. 11; 1 John 
iv. 1). And they have ¢o spread their knowledge, because it must 
not be concealed, On the contrary, they should testify of divine 
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truth for the edification of the brethren, according to their 
measure of faith and the opportunities afforded them. By 
admonition, doctrine, reproof, and threatening, their duty is to 
hold forth the word of life (Matt. xvii. 15, etc.; Rom. xv. 
5, 6, 14; 1 Thess. i. 8; Gal. vi. 1, etc.). Accordingly in the 
first meetings of the early Christians, edification was common 
and mutual; each contributing to the advancement of the rest 
according to the measure of his gifts (1 Cor. xii.), 

Priesthood and prophetism arg two refractions as it were of the 
light proceeding from the same Holy Spirit, according to the 
twofold nature of the individual man, viz., heart and spirtt, action 
and knowledge. Prophetism is the divine life as inclination, feeling, 
action. On the other hand, priesthood is the same divine life 
as consciousness, doctrine. In this lies the decision of the dispute 
as to whether religion is a thing of faith and feeling; or of 
knowledge. It is a thing of faith; all scientific knowledge being 
wholly foreign to its nature. 

The spiritual priest- and prophet-hood of Christians was often 
adduced and recommended, in the first centuries of the church, 
by the better among the fathers, such as Tertullian, Augus- 
tine, etc. Their priestly and prophetic vocation is given onl 
as an idea towards which there should be a constant approxi- 
mation. As long as it is an earthly one, it can never be fully 
realised in action. Hence even the Christian church could 
not maintain itself long on this high platform on account of its 
hard-heartedness. The degeneracy happened first to the pro- 
phetic department, that is, the part of the Christian vocation 
referring to the word of God; and appeared in the inequality 
and one-sidedness of the gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. xi.-xiv.), as 
also in the necessity of spiritual guidance on the part of the 
mass. In consequence of such degeneracy, a peculiar spiritual 
office for teaching and the care of souls was instituted; which 
though limited at first to the place of common edification, soon 
absorbed all the activity of individuals. And not only was this 
prophetic part of the Christian calling suppressed, but the 
priestly privileges were overpowered by a peculiar Levitical 
priesthood, the «Ajpos or clerical order. This sacerdotal caste 
thrust itself anew between God and man into the Levitical 
office as if it were a reconciling and mediating one, converting 
the general privilege of free access to God by Christ, into the 
monopoly of an order. The foundations of this need of a pecu- 
liar priesthood had been laid in the Old Testament by the 
ceremonial service in which the law consists. And as a similar 
ceremonial service arose in the Christian church also, a priest- 
hood was felt to be necessary. Every extended legislation is 
followed by a number of transgressions, and therefore a great 
part of worship consisted in atoning for Levitical sins. As if to 
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meet such inclination of the priests, the mass had a strong 
tendency to put holiness in a particular place, to attach it to 
particular persons, and transfer it to a peculiar order. In 
this way it was the fate of Christianity to return to Judaism. 
The middle ages were not wanting in Protestants who opposed 
this usurpation. But the protest was not carried out till the 
Reformation. Part of this protest was, that human elements 
had been put into the place of the divine word; and that an 
outward righteousness of works had been established. It was a 

rotest against the usurpation of universal priest- and prophet- 
hood by an especial caste. Yet the Reformation itself had 
respect to human weakness and hard-heartedness in not going 
so far as the spiritualist sects, that of the Anabaptists for ex- 
ample, who rejected all human rule, and even the administra- 
tion of the means of grace. They also abolished the office of , 
teaching. In the Reformation, however, a particular office for 
instructing and watching over souls in the inistration of the 
word and sacraments was allowed to remain. But although it 
is difficult to draw the boundaries, and no strict principle can be 
carried, ont, the essential distinction between the Protestant and 
Catholic churches appears in the fact that the Protestant office 
of teaching does not assume a divine authority for carrying on 
a mediatorship between God and man; and therefore cannot 
take away the priestly rights of individuals. On the contrary it 
has for its scope the education of the individual’s priesthood. The 
title to teach attached to a particular office in Protestantism is 
solely disciplinary and educational, whose object is to make itself 
superfluous. Yet even here it is matter of regret that the 
sacerdotal function of the individual has been overpowered by 
the attraction of the ministerial office; or in other words, by 
theology. Spener reasserted the right, and excited great com- 
motion in consequence. Dr. Avuoli did the same in opposition 
to the Tractarians. 
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